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IT  Is  a  queftlon  whether  modern  hiftory  has  any  thing  more  curious  to  offer  to 
the  attention  of  the  politician,  than  the  progrefs  and  rivalfhip  of  the  French 
and  English  empires,  from  the  miniftry  of  Colbert  to  the  revolution  in  France. 
In  the  courfe  of  thofe  1 30  years,  both  have  figured  with  a  degree  of  fplendour 
that  has  attradled'the  admiration  of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  refources  of  thcfe  nations,  is 
the  intereft  which  the  world  in  general  takes  ih  the  maxims  of  political  ceco- 
nomy  by  which  they  have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  far  the  fyftem  of 
that  ceconomy  has  influenced  agriculture,  manufadlures,  commerce,  and  public 
felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiiy  of  no  flight  importance;  and  fo  many  books  have 
been  cbmpofed  on  the  theory  of  thefe,  that  the  public  can  hardly  think  that  time 
roifemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the  practice. 

The  furvey  which  I  made,  fome  years  paft,  of  the  agriculture  of  England  and 
Ireland  (the  minutes  of  which  I  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Tours  J  ^  was  fuch  a  - 
ftep  towards  underftanding  the  (late  of  our  hulbandry  as  I  (hall  not  prefume 
to  charaSerife ;  there  are  but  few  of  the  European  nations  that  do  not  read 
thefe  Tours  in  their  own  language  5  and,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults  arid 
deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regreted,  that  no  (imilar  defcription  of  France 
could  be  reforted  to  either  by  the  farmer  or  the  politician.  Indeed  it  ^ould  not 
but  be  lamented,  that  thi?  vail  kingdom,  which  has  fo  much  figured  in  hiflory, 
were  like  to  remain  another  century  unknown,  with  refpecfl  to  thofe  circum- 
ftanc-cs  thaX  are  the  objedts  of  my  inquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years  have 
pafled^  including  one  of  the  moft  adive  and  confpicuous  reigns  upon  record,  in 
which  the  French  power  and  refources,  though  much  overdrained,  were  for- 
midable to  Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  thofe  refources  founded  on 
the  permanent  balis  of  an  enlightened  agriculture  ?  How  far  oh  the  more  infe- 
cure  fupport  of  manufactures  and  commerce  ?  How  far  have  wealth  and*  power 
and  exterior  fplendour,  from  whatever  caufe  they  may  have  arifen,  reileded 
back  upon  the  people  the  profperity  they  implied?  Very  curious  inquiries; 
yet  refolved  infufHciently  by  thofe  whofe  political  reveries  are  fpun  by  their  fiie- 
fides;  or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe  in  poft-chaifes.  A 
man  who  is  not  pradlically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to  make 
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thofc  inquiries  ;  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to  difcriminatc  the  circumftances  pro- 
duflive  of  mifery,  from  thofe  which  generate  the  felicity  of  a  people ;  an  alTer- 
tion  that  will  not  appear  paradoxical",  to  thofe  who  have  attended  clofely  to  thefc 
fubjcdls.  At  the  fame  time^  the  mere  agriculturift,  who  makes  fuch  journies, 
fees  little  or  nothing  of  the  connexion  between  the  pradlice  in  the  fields,  and  the 

*  refources  of  the  empire ;  of  combinations  that  take  place  between  operations 
apparently  unimportant,  and  the  general  intereftof  the  ftate;  combinations  fa 
curious,  as  to  convert,  in  fome  cafes,  well  cultivated  fields  into  fcenes  of  mi- 
fery, and  accuracy  of  hufbandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weaknefs.  Thefe 
are  fubjedts  that  never  will  be  under/lood  from  the  fpeculations  of  the  mere 
farmer,  or  the  mere  politician  ;  they  demand  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  the  in- 
vcftigation  of  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice;  from 
the  love  of  fyflem,  and  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clofets  of 
fpeculators  alone,  God  forbid  that  I  .fhould  be  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  fuppofing 
myfelf  thus  endowed !  I  know  too  well  the  contrary;  ana  have  no  other  pre- 
tenfion  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a  work,  than  that  of  having  reported  the  agri- 
culture of  England  with  fome  little  fuccefs.  Twenty  years  experience,  fince 
that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  lefs  qualified  for  fimilar  exertions  at 
prcfent- 

The  clouds  that  for  four  or  five  years  paft,  have  indicated  a  change  in  the 
political  flcy  of  the  French  hemifphere,  and  which  have  fince  gathered  to  fo  An- 
gular a  florm,  have  rendered  it  more  interefling,  to  know  what  France  was 
prcvioufly  to  any  change.  It  would  indeed  have  been  matter  of  aflonifhment, 
if  monarchy  had  rifen,  and  had  fet  in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom  liaving 
had  any  examination  profefledly  agricultural. 

The  candid  reader  will  not  expeft,  from  the  regiflcrs  of  a  traveller,  that  mi- 
nute analyiis  of  common  pradice,  which  a  man  is  enabled  to.  give,  who  refides 
fome  months,  or  years,  confined  to  one  fpot ;  twenty  men,  employed  during 
twenty  years,  would  nor  effedl  it ;  and  fuppofing  it  done,  not  one  thoufandth 
part  of  their  labours  would  be  worth  a  perufal.  Some  fingularly  enlightened 
diflridls  merit  fuch  attention  :  but  the  number  of  them,  in  any  country,  is  in- 
confiderable ;  and  the  practices  that  deferve  fuch  a  fludy,  perhaps,  flill  fewer : 
.  to  know  that  unlightened  practices  exifl,  and  want  improvement,  is  the  chief 
knowledge  that  is  of  ufe  to  convey  ;  and  this  rather  for  the  ifattefman  than  the 
farmer.  No  rea.der,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  my  fitoation,  will  expedt,  in  thia 
work,  what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  neceflary  to  produce — of  fuch 

*  -1  had  none  to  exert,  and  could  combat  difficulties  with  no  other  arms  than  un- 

remitted attention,  and  unabating  induflry.  Had  my  aims  been  feconded  by 
that  fuccefs  in  life,  which  gives  energy  to  effort,  and  vigour  to  purfuit,  the  work 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  thp  public  eye  j  but  fuch  fuccefs  muft,  in  thif 
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kingdom,  be  fooncr  looked  for  in  any  other  path  than  that  of  the  plough;  the 
non  ullus  aratro  digitus  honos^  was  not  more  applicable  to  a  period  of  confufion 
and  bloodflied  at  Rome,  than  to  one  of  peace  and  luxury  in  England. 

One  circumftance  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  becaufe  it  will  fhew,  that 
whatever  faults  the  enfuing  pages  contain,  'they  do  not  flow  from  any  prefump- 
tive  cxpedtation  of  fuccefs  :  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much  more^ 
popular  than  myfelf :  when  the  publifher  agreed  to  run  the  hazard  of  printing 
thefe  papers,  and  fome  progreis  being  made  in  the  journal,,  the  whole  MS.  waa 
put  into  the  compofitor*s  hand  to  be  examined,  if  there  were  a  fufficiency  for  a 
volume  of  fixty  iheets ;  he  found  enough  prepared  for  the  prcfs  to  fill  1 40  :  and 
I  aflure  the  reader,  that  the  fucceffive  employment  of  ftriking  out  and  n^utilating 
more  than  the  half  of  what  I  had  written,  was  executed  with  more  indifference 
than  regret,  even  though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  feveral  chapters,  upon  which 
I  had  taken  confiderable  pains*  The  publifher  would  have  printed  the  whole  ;. 
but  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  author,  he  ought  at  leaft  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  imputation  of  an  undue  confidence  in  the  public  favour;  fince^ 
to  expunge  was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to  compofe. — So  much  depended  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  work  on  accurate  figures,  that  I  did  not  care  to  trufl  to  myfelf, 
but  employed  a  fchoolmafler>  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  arithme- 
tician, for  examining  the  calculations,  and  I  hope  he  has  not  let  any  material  er- 
rors efcape  him. 

The  revolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  criticaL  fubyeft,  but  too  im- 
portant to  be  negledled ;  the  details  I  have  given,  and  the  reflcdtions  I  have 
ventured,  will,  •  I  trufl,  be  received  with  candour,  by  thofe  who  confiderhow 
many  authors,  of  no  inconfiderable  ability  and  reputation,,  have  failed  on  that 
difiicult  theme :  the  caurfe  I  have  fleered  is  fo  removed  from  extremes,  that  I 
can  hardly  hope  for  the  approbation  of  more  than  a  few;  and  I  may  apply  to 
myfelf,  in  this  inftance,  the  words  of  Swift: — *^  I  have  the  ambition,  commoi> 
with  other  reafoners,  to  wifh  at  leafl  that  both  parties  may  think  me  /« the  right  i 
but  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wifh  fhould  be,  that  both  might 
think  me  in  the  wrong ;  which  I  would  underfland  as  an  ample  juftification  of 
myfelf,  and  a  fure  ground  to  believe  that  1  have  proceeded  at  leafl  with  iinpajr- 
tiality,  and  perhaps  with  truth." 
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TRAVELS,      &c. 


THERE  are  two  methods  of  writing  travels ;  to  regifter  the  journey  itfclf^ 
or  the  refult  of  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head 
are  to  be  clafled  all  thofe  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The 
latter  ufually  falls  into  the  fhape  ot  cflays  on  diftinft  fubjcds.  Of  the  former 
method  of  compofingj^  almoft  every  book  of  modern  travels  is  an  example. 
Of  the  latter,  the  admirable  eflays  of  my  valuable  friend  Mr.  Profeffor  Sy- 
monds,  upon  Italian  agriculture,  are  the  moft  perfect  fpecimens. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  whatt  form  is  adopted  by  a  man  of  real  genius  ; 
he  will  make  any  form  ufeful,  and  any  information  interefting.  But  for  per- 
fons  of  more  moderate  talents,  it  is  of  confequence  to  confider  the  circum- 
ftances  for  and  againft  both  thefe  modes. 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility ;  and,  of  courfe,  more  weight.  A  traveller  who  thus  regifters  his 
obfervations  is  detected  the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  feen*  He  is 
precluded  from  giving  ftudied  or  elaborate  remarks  upon  infufficient  founda- 
tions :  If  he  fees  little,  he  muft  regifter  little :  if  he  has  few  good  opportuni- 
ties of  being  well  informed,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  obferve  it,  and  will  be  in- 
duced to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the  fources  of  them  appear 
to  deferve:  if  he  paffes  fo  rapidly  through  a  country  as  neceflarily  to  be  no  judge 
of  what  he  fees,  the  reader  knows  it :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of  little  or  no 
moment  with  private  views  or  for  private  bufinefs,  the  circumftancc  is  feen; 
and  thus  the  reader  has  the  fatisfadtion  of  being  as  fafe  from  impofition  either 
defigned  or  involuntar}%  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will* admit:  all  which  advan- 
tages are  wanted  in  the  other  method. 
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But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  fome  weighty  inconveni- 
ences; among  thefe  the  principal  is,  the  prolixity  to  which  a  diary  generally 
leads ;  the  very  mode  of  writing  almoft  making  it  inevitable.  It  neceilarily 
caufes  repetitions  of  the  lame  fubjedls  and  the  fame  ideas ;  and  that  furely  mufl 
be  deemed  no  inconfiderable  fault,  when  one  employs  many  words  to  fay  what 
might  be  better  faid  in  a  few.  Another  capital  objedion  is,  that  fubjedls  of 
importance,  inftead  of  being  treated  de  fuite  for  illuftration  or  comparifon,  are 
give»  by  fcraps  as  received,  without  order,  and  without  connexion ;  a  mode 
which  leflens  the  effcfl:  of  writing,  and  deftroys  much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  compofing  eflays  on  the  principal  objedls  that  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  is,  giving  the  refult  of  travels  and  not  the  travels  themfelves,  there 
is  this  obvious  and  great  advantage,  that  the  fubjedts  thus  treated  are  in  as  com- 
plete a  ftate  of  combination  and  illuftration  as  the  abilities  of  the  author  can 
make  them;  the  matter  comes  with  full  force  and  efFedl.  Another  admirable 
circumftance  is  brevity;  for  by  the  rejection  of  all  ufelefs  details,  the  reader  has 
nothing  before  him  but  what  tends  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  fubjedl :  of 
the  difadvantages,  I  need  not  fpeak ;  they  are  fufficiently  noted  by  fhewing  the 
benefits  of  the  diary  form;  for  proportionably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one,  will 
clearly  be  the  difadvantages  of  the  other. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  contre^  I  think  that  it  is  not  impradlicable 
in  my  peculiar  cafe  to  retain  the  benefits  of  both  thefe  plans. 

With  one  leading  and  predominant  objeift  in  view,  namely  agriculture,  I  have 
conceived  that  I  might  throw  each  fubjed  of  it  into  diftinft  chapters,  retaining 
all  the  advantages  which  arife  from  compofing  the  refult  only  of  my  travels. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatever  fatisfadion  flows  from 
the  diary  form,  the  obfcrvations  which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries 
through  which  I  paflid ;  and  upon  the  manners,  cuftoms,.  amufements,  towns, 
roads,  feats,  &c.  may,  without  injury,  be  given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  fatisfy 
the  reader  in  all  thofe  points,  with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, for  the  rcafons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and  executed  tlie  work 
I  now  oflfer  to  the  public. 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  well  as  moving  amongft  rocks  and  rivers,  hath 
its  difficulties.  When  I  had  traced  my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  re- 
■jeded,  without  mercy,  a  variety  of  little  circumftances  relating  to  myfelf  only, 
and  of  converfations  with  various  perfbns  which  I  had  thrown  upon  paper  for 
the  amufement  of  my  family  and  intimate  friends.  For  this  I  was  remonftrated 
with  by  a  perfon,  of  whofe  judgment  I  think  highly,  as  having  abfolutely  fpoiled 
my  diary,  by  expunging  the  very  paflages  that  would  beft  pleafc  the  mafs  of 
common  readers;  in  a  word,  that  I  mull  give  up  the  journal  plan  entirely,  or 

let 
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let  it  go  as  it  was  written."— To  treat  the  public  like  a  friend,  let  them  fee  all,  and 
truft  to  their  candour  for  forgiving  trifles.  He  reafoned  thus :  Depend  on  it^ 
Toung^  that  thofe  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment ^  are  more  likely  topleafe  than  what 
you  will  now  produce  coolly,  with  the  idea  of  reputation  in  your  head:  whatever  you 
Jlrike  out  will  be  what  is  moji  inter ejlingy  for  you  will  he  guided  by  the  importance  of 
the  fubje5i\  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  conjideration  that  pleafesfo  much  as  a  care^ 
lefs  and  eafy  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  which  every  man  cxercifes  moji  when  he 
does  not  compofefor  the  prefs.  That  lam  right  in  this  opinion  you  yourfelf  afford 
a  proof.  Tour  tour  of  Ireland  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  is  one  of  the  beji  accounts 
of  a  country  I  have  read,  yet  it  had  no  great  fuccefs.  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  chief  part 
of  it  is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  confult,  nobody  will 
read.  If,  therefore,  you  print  your  journal  at  all.  print  it  fo  as  to  be  read-,  or 
rejedt  the  method  entirely,  and  confine  yourfelf  tofet  differtations.     Remember  the 

travels  of  Dr.       '     and  Mrs. ,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather 

one  fingle  important  idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  applaufe-,  nay,  the  bagatelles 
of  Baretti,  amongjl  the  Spanifh  muleteers,  were  read  with  avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  induced  me  to  follow 
his  advice;  in  confequence  of  which,  I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the 
public,  juft  as  it  was  written  on  the  fpot:  requefling  my  reader,  if  much  (hould 
be  found  of  a  trifling  nature,  to  pardon  it,  from  a  refledion,  that  the  chief  ob- 
]c&  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may 
at  once  have  recourfe,  if  he  wifli  to  attend  only  to  fubjefts  of  a  more  important 
charafter. 


JOUR      N      A      L. 


May  15,  1787. 

npHE  ftreight  that  feparates  England,  fo  fortunately  for  her,  from  all  the 
reft  of  the  world,  muft  be  crofled  many  times  before  a  traveller  ceafes  to 
be  furprifcd  at  the  fudden  and  univerfiil  change  that  furrounds  him  on  landing 
at  Calais.  TJie  fcene,  the  people,  the  language,  every  obje(Sb  is  new^  and  in 
thofe  circumftances  in  which,  there  is  moft  refemblance,  a  difcriminating  eye 
finds  little  difficulty  in  difcovering  marks  of  diftindtipn. 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  fait  marih,  worked  by  Monf.  Mouron  of  this 
town,  occaiioned  my  acquaintance  fome  time  ago  with  that  gentleman ;  and  I 

B  a  had 
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had  found  him  too  well  informed,  upon  various  important  objcds,  not  to  renevir 
it  with  pleafure*     I  fpent  an  agreeable  and  inftru<aive  evening  at  his  houfe. 
165  miles.. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  fo  fatigued  my  mare,  that  I 
thought  it  necefliry  for  her  to  reft  one  day;  but  this  morning  I  left  Calais. 
For  a  few  miles  the  country  refembles  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  gentle 
hills,  with  fome  inclofures  around  the  houfes  in  the  vales,  and  a  diftant  range 
of  wood.  The  country  is  the  feme  to  Boulogne.  Towards  that  town,  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  many  feats  belonging  to  people  who  refide  there.  How  often 
are  (alfe  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report !  I  imagined  that  nobody  but 
fermers  and  labourers  in  France  lived  in  the  country ;  and  the  firft  ride  I  take 
in  that  kingdom  fhews  me  many  country  feats.     The  road  excellent. 

Boulogne  is  not  an  ugly  town ;  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the  upper  part  the 
view  is  beautiful,  though  low  water  in  the  river  would  not  let  me  fee  it  to  ' 
advantage.  It  is  well  known  that  this  place  has  long  been  the  refort  of  great 
nuRibers  of  perfons  from  England,  whofe  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  extravagance 
in  life,  have  made  a  refidence  abroad  more  agreeable  than  at  home.  It  is  cafy 
to  fuppofe  that  they  here  find  a  /eve/  of  fociety  that  tempts  them  to  berd  in  the 
ikme  place.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapnefs,  for  it  is  rather  dear.  The  mixture 
of  French  and  Englifti  women  makes  an  odd  appearance  in  the  ftreets ;  the 
ktter  are  dreffed  in  their  own  fafliion;  but  the  French  heads  are  all  without 
hats,  with  clofe  caps,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches 
to  the  feet.  The  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  flourifhing :  the  buildings 
good,  and  in  repair,  with  fome  modern  ones ;  perhaps  as  fure  a  teft  of  profpe- 
rity  as  any  others  They  arc  raifing  alfo  a  new  church;  on  a  large  and  expen- 
five  fcale.  The  place  on  the  whole  is  chearful,  the  environs  pleafing,  and  the 
fca-fhore  is  a  flat  ftrand  of  firm  fand  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  The  high  land 
adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by  thofe  who  have  not  already  feen  the  petrification 
of  clay;  it  is  found  in  the  lldhey  and  argilaceous  ftate,  juft  as  I  defcribed  at 
Harwich.     (Arma/s  of  Agricu/turey  vol.  vi.  p.  218.)— 24  miles. 

The  1 8  th..  The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
is  a  pleafing  landicapej  the  river  meanders  in  the  vale,  andfpreads  in  a  fine  reach. 
under  the  town,  juft  before  it  falls  into  the  fea,  which  opens  between  two  high- 
lands, one  of  which  backs  the  town. — ^The  view  wants  only  wood;  for  if  the 
hills  had  more,  fancy  could  fcarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  fccne.  The  coimtry 
improves,,,  more  inclofed,  and  fome  parts  ftrongly  refembling  England.  Some 
fcne  meadows  about  Bonbrie,  and  feveral  chateaus.  I  am  not  profefl!edIy  in  thia 
diary  on  hufbandry,  but  muft  juft  obferve,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  country 
is  good;  corn  miferable  and  yellow  with  w^jeds,  yet  all  fummer  fallowed  with  loft 
attention.     On  the  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  iea,  the  trees 

turn 
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torn  their  heads  from  it,  fhorn  of  their  foliage:  it  is  not  therefore  to  the  S.  W* 
alone  that  we  (hould  attribute  this  eiFedt. — If  the  French  have  not  hufbandry  to 
fliew  us,  they  have  roads;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  kept  in  more  gar- 
den order,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  than  that  which  pdTes  through  a  fine 
^ood  of  Monf.  Neuvillier's;  and  indeed  for  the  whole  way  from  Samer  it  is 
Wonderfully  formed:  a  vaft  caufeway,  with  hills  cut  to  level  vales;  which 
would  fill  me  with  admiration,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  abominable 
corv^es,  that  make  me  commiferate  the  oppreifed  farmers,  from  whofe  extorted 
kbour  this  magnificence  has  been  wrung.  Women  gathering  grafs  and  weeds 
by  hand  in  the  wo6ds  for  their  cows  is  a  trait  of  poverty. 

Pafs  turberriiSy  near  Montreuil,  like  thofe  at  Newbury.     The  walk  round  the* 
ramparts  of  that  town  is  pretty :  the  little  gardens  in  the  bafltions  below  are  An- 
gular.    The  place  has  many  Englifli;  for  what  purpofe  not  eafy  to  conceive,, 
for  it  is  unenlivened  by  thofe  circumftances  that  reader  towns  pleafant.     In  a 
fhort  converfation  with  an  Englifh  family  returning  home,  the  lady,  who  is 
young,  and  I  conjcfture  agreeable,  aflTured  me  I  fhould  find  the  court  of  Vor-  . 
feilles  amazingly  fplendid.     Oh!  how  fhe  loved  France! — ^and  (hould  regret 
going  to  England  if  {he  did  not  expeA  foon  to  return.     As  fhe  had  croflbd  the 
kingdom  of  France,  I  alked  her  what  part  of  it  pleafed  her  beft;  the  anfwer 
was,  fuch  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would  be  fure  to  utter,  ^*  Oh  !  Paris  and  Ver- 
failles."     Her  hufband,  who  is  not  fo  young,  faid  *•  Touraine."     It  is  probable,^ 
that  a  farmer  i^  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  the  huiband. 
than  of  the  lady,  notwithftanding  her  charms. 24  miles. 

The  1 9th.  Dined,  or  rather  ftarved,  at  Bernay,  where  for  the  firft  time  I  met 
with  that  wine  of  whofe  ill  fame  I  had  heard  fo  much  in  England,  that  of  be- 
ing worfe  than  fmall  beer.  No  fcattered  farm-houfes  in  this  part  of  Picardy, 
all  being  collefted  in  villages,  which  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  beauty  of  a  country,, 
as  it  is  inconvenient  to  its  cultivation.  '  To  Abbeville,  unpleafant,  nearly  flat;- 
and  though  there  are  many  and  great  woods,  yet  they  are  uninterefting.  Pafs 
the  new  chalk  chateau  of  Monf.  St.  Maritan,  who,  had  he  been  in  England, 
Would  not  have  built  a. good  houfc  in  that  fituation,  nor  have  projected  his 
walls  like  thofe  of  an  alms-houfe. 

Abbeville  is  faid  to  contain  22^000  fouk;  it  is  old,  and  diiagrecably  built; 
^  many  of  the  houfes  of  wood,  with  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to 
have  feen ;  their  brethren  in  England  have  been  long  ago  demolilhed.  Viewed 
the  manufafture  of  Van  Robais,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  of 
which  Voltaire  and  others  have  fpokcn  fo  much.  I  had  many  enquiries  con- 
cerning wool  and  woollens  to  make  here ;  and,  in  converfation  with  the  manu- 
fe6hirens;,  found  them  great  politicians,  condemning  with  violence  the  new  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.—* — ^^30  miles. 

The 
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miles,  which  is  its  Icaft  extent.  They  fay  the  capitainerie,  or  paramountihip^ 
is  above  i  oo  miles  in  circuxnferenec.  That  is  to  fay,  all  the  inhabitants  for  that 
extent  are  pcftercd  with  gime,  without  permiflion  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  to  give 
one  man  diverfiop.     Ought  riot  thefe  capitaineries  to  he  extirpated  ? 

At  Luzarch,  I  found  that  my  mare,  from  illnefs,  would  travel  no,  fur- 
ther ;  French  ftables,  which  are  covered  dung-hills,  and  the  careleflhefs  of 
gargons  d'ecuriesy  an  execrable  fet  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold.  I  therefore 
left  her  to  fend  for  from  Paris,  and  went  thither  pofl ;  by  which  experiment 
I  found  that  porting  in  France  is  much  worfe,  and  even,  upon  the  whole,  dearer 
than  in  England.  Being  in  a  poft-chaife  I  travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  travel- 
lers in  poft-chaifes  do,  that  is  to  fay,  knowing  little  or  nothing.  The  laft  ten 
miles  I  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of  carriages  which  near  Lon- 
don impede  the  traveller.  I  watched  in  vain ;  for  the  road,  quite  to  the  gates, 
is,  on  comparifon,  a  perfeft  defcrt.  So  many  great  roads  join  here;  that  I  fup- 
pofe  this  muft  be  accidental.  The  entrance  has  nothing  magnificent ;  ill  built 
and  dirty.     To  get  to  the  Rue  de  Varenne  Fauxboiirg  St.  Germain,  I  had  the  * 

whole  city  to  crofs,  and  paffed  it  by  n^row,  ugly,. and  crouded  ftreets. 

At  the  hotel  de.la  Rochefoucauld  -I  found  tije-Duke  of  Liancourt  and  his 
fons,  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,,  and  the  vJi^nt  Alexander,  with  my  excel- 
lent friend  Monfieur  de  Lazowiki,  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing 
in  Suffolk.  They  introduced  me  to  the  Duchefs  D'Eftiffac,  mother  of  the  Duke 
of  Liancourt,  and  to  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  The  agreeable  reception  and 
friendly  attentions  I  met  with  from  all  this  liberal  family  were  well  calculated  to 
give  me  the  moft  favourable  impreffion  *  *  *  *  *. 42  miles. 

The  26  th.  So  (hort  a  time  had  I  paffed  before  in  France,  that  the  fcenc 
is  totally  new  to  me.  Till  we  have  been  accuflomed  to  travelling,  we  have 
a  propenfity  to  flare  at  and  admire  every  thing — and  to  be  on  the  fearch  for  no- 
velty, even  in  circumflances  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  it.  I  have 
been  upon  the  full  filly  gape  to  find  out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if 
a  flreet  in  Paris  could  be  compofed  of  any  thing  but  houfes,  or  houfes  formed  of 
any  thing  but  brick  or  flone— or  that  the  people  in  them,  not  being  Englifh, 
would  be  walking  on  their  heads.  I  fhall  fhake  ofl^  this  folly  as  fafl  as  I  can,  and 
bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  charader  and  difpofition  of  the  nation.  Such 
views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the  little  circumflance?  which  fometimes  exprefs 
them ;  not  an  eafy  tafk,  but  fubjeft  to  many  errors. 

I  have  only  one  day  to  pafs  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken  up  with  buying  necef- 
iaries.  At  Calais  my  abundant  care  produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to 
avoid ;    I  was  afraid  of  lofing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  DefTein's  for^the  dili-  1 

gence.;  fo  I  fent  it  to  M.  Mouron's- — The  confequence  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  at  Paris,  and  its  contents  are  to  be  bought  again  before  I  can  leave  this 
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city  on  our  journey  to  the  Pyrenees.     I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  traveller  fliould  always  trufl:  his  baggage  to  the  common  voitures  of  the 

.country,  without  any  extraordinary  precautions. 

After  a  rapid  excurfion,  with  my  friend  LazQw/ki,  to  fee  many  things,  but 
too  haflily  to  form  any  correct  idea,  fpent  the  evening  at  his  brother's,  where  J 
had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Monf.  de  BrouiFonet,  fccretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture,  apd  Monf.  Defmarets,  both  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

.  As  Monf.  Lazowfki  is  well  informed  in  the  manufadures  of  France,  in  the 
police  of  which  he  enjoys  a  poll  of  confideration,  and  as  the  other  gentle- 
men have  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture,  the  converfation  was  in  no  flight 
degree  inftruftive,  and  I  regretted  that  a  very  early  departure  from  Paris  would 
not  let  me  proniife  myfelf  a  further  enjoyment  fo  congenial  with  my  feelings, 
as  the  company  of  men,  whofe  converfation  (hewed  a  marked  attention  to  ob- 
je<fts  of  national  importance.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  wexjt  with 
Count  Alexander  de  la  Rochefoucauld  poll  to  Verfailles,  to  be  prefent  at  the  fete 

.  of  the  day  following  (Whitfunday)  fleptat  the  Duke  de  Liancourt's  hotel. 

The  27th.     Breakfafted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,   which 

,  are  annexed  to  his  office  of  grand  mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal 
in  the  court  of  France. — Here  I  found  the  d^ike  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  noble- 
inen,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  la. Rochefoucauld,  well  known  for  his 

.  attention  to  natural  hiftory ;  I  was  introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  Bagnere  de 
Luchon  in  thq  Pyrenees,  where  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in  his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  King's  inverting  the  Duke  of  Berri,  fon  of 
the  Count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordon  blue.  The .  Queen's  band  was  in  the 
chapel  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  mulical  efFe<5l  was  thin  and 

.  weak.  During  the  fervice  the  King  was  feated  between  his  two  brothers,  and 
deemed  by  his  carriage  and  inattention  to  wilh  himfelf  a  hunting,  .  He  would 
certainly  have  been  as  well  employed,  as  in  hearing  afterwards  from  his  throne 
a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  fome  fuch  nonfenfe,  .adniinillered  to  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old.     Seeing  fo  much  pompous  folly  I  imagined  it  was  the 

..dauphin,  and  alked  alady  of  fafhion  near  me;  at  which  (he  laughed  in  my  face, 
as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  moll  egregious  idiotifm  :,  nothing  could  be  done 
in  a  worfe  manner  ^  for  the  Hilling  of  her  expreflion  only  marked  it  the  more. 
I  applied  to  Monf  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs  abfurdity  I  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly ;    when,  forfpoth,  it  was  becaufe  the  dauphin, 

^as  all  the  world  knows  in  France,  has  the  cordon  blue  put  around  him  as  foon 
as  he  is  born.  So  unpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an 
important  part  of  French  hiftory,  as  that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  llobbering  bib 

:  inllead  of  a  white  one  I 
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After  this  ceremony  was  finiflicd,  the  King  and  the  knights  Walked  in  a  foii 
of  proceflion  to  a  fmall  apartment  in  which  he  dined,  faluting  the  Queen  as  they 
•pafled.  There  appeared  to  be  more  eafe  and  familiarity  than  form  in  this  part 
of  the  ceremony ;  her  majefty,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  moft  beautiful  woman  I 
faw  to-day,  received  ihem  with  a  var-iety  of  expreflion.  On*  fome  (he  fmiled  -,  to 
others  fhe  talked ;  a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  inti- 
macy. Her  return  to  fome  was  formal,  and  to  others  diftant.  To  the  gallant  Suf-, 
frein  it  was  refpe(ftftil  and  benign.  The  ceremony  of  the  King's  dining  in 
public  is  more  odd  than  fplendid.  The  Queen  fat  by  him  with  a  cover  before 
her,  biit  ate  nothing;  conrerfing  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of 
Liancourt,  who  ftood  behind  her  chair.  To  me  it  would  have  been  a  moft  un- 
comfortable meal,  and  were  I  a  fovereign,  I  would  fwcep  away  three-fourths  of 
thefe  ftupid  forms ;  if  Kings  do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lofe  m-uch  of 
the  pleaftire  of  life ;  their  ftation  is  very  vrell  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  much, 
and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenfical  cufloms,  the  fole  tendency  of  which  is  to  leflen 
the  remainder.  The  only  comfortable  or  amufing  dinner  is  a  table  often  or 
twelve  covers  for  the  people  whom  they  like  5  travellers  tell  us  that  this  was 
the  mode  of  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  knew  the  value  iy£  life  too  well  to 
facrifice  it  to  empty  forms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  monaftic  referve  on  the  other. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  one  of  the  objedls  of  which  report  had  given  me  the 
greateft  expedation^  is  not  in  the  leaft  ftriking :  I  view  it  without  emotion :  the 
impreflion  it  makes  is  nothing.  What  can  compenfate  the  want  of  unity? 
From  whatever  point  viewed,  it  appears  an  aflemblage  of  buildings ;  a  fplendid 
quarter  of  a  town,  but  not  a  fine  edifice ;  an  objedlion  from  which  the  garden 
front  is  not  free,  though  by  far  the  moft  beautiful.— The  great  gallery  is  the 
fineft  room  I  have  feen ;  the  other  apartments  are  nothing ;  but  the  pi<Stures  and 
ftatues  are  well  kndwn  to  be  a  capitd  colleftion.  The  whole  pakce,  except  th« 
chapel,  feems  to  be  open  to  all  the  world ;  we  puftied  through  an  amazing  croud 
of  all  forts  of  people  to  fee  the  proceflion,  many  of  them  not  very  well  dreifed, 
whence  it  appears,  that  no  queftions  are  aflced.  But  the  officers  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  King  ^ned,  made  a  diftindlion,  and  would  not  per- 
mit all  to  enter  promifcuoufly. 

Travellers  fpeak  much^  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  remial-kable  intereft  the 
French  take  in  all  that  pcrfonally  concerns  their  King,  fhewing  by  the  eagernefs 
of  their  attention  not  curiofity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and  in  whom 
thofe  gentlemen  difcovered  this  I  know  not. — It  is  cither  mifreprefentation,  or 
the  people  are  changed  in  a  few  years  more  than  is  credible.  Dine  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt,  who  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of 
women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  -St.  Cloud,  where  alfo  we  viewed  the  palace 
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which  the  Queen  is  building;  it  is  large,  but  there  is  much  in  the  front  that 
does  not  pleafe  me. 20  miles. 

The  28th.  Finding  my  mare  fufficicntly  recovered  for  a  journey,  a  point  of 
importance  to  a  traveller  fo  weak  in  c^jtalr^as  myfelf,  I  left  Paris,  accompany- 
ing the  Count  dc  la  Rochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Lazowiki,  and  commencing  a 
journey  that  is  to  crofs  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees,  The  road  to  Or- 
leans is  one  of  the  greateft  that  leads  from  Paris ;  I  expelled,  therefore,  to  have 
my  former  impreffion  of  the  little  traffic  near  that  city  removed;  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  confirmed;  it  is  a  dcfert  compared  with  thofe  around  London.  In 
ten  miles  we  met  not  one  ftage  or  diligence;  only  two  meflagerics,  and  very  few 
chaifes;  not  a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met  bad  we  been  leaving  London 
at  the  fame  hour.  Knowing  how  great,  rich,  and  important  a  city  Paris  is,  this 
circumftance  perplexes  me  much.  Should  it  afterwards  be  confirmed,  conclur 
iions  in  abundance  are  to  be  drawn.  % 

For  a  few  miles,  the  fcene  is  every  where  fcattered  with  the  fhafts  of  qtferries, 
the  ftone  drawn  up  by  Ian  thorn  wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diver- 
fified;  'and  its  greateft  want  to  pleafe  the  eye  is  a  river ;  woods  generally  in  view  j 
the  proportion  of  the  French  territory  covered  by  this  produftion  for  want  of 
coals,  muft  be  prodigious,  for  it  has  been  the  fame  all  the  way  from  Calais,  At 
Arpajon,  the  Marcchal  Duke  de  Mouchy  has  a  fmall  houfe,  which  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it.         20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Eftamps  is  partly  through  a  flat  country,  the  beginning  of 
die  famous  Pays  de  Beauce.  To  Toury,  flat  and  difagreeable,  only  two  or  three 
gentlemen  5  i»ts  in  fight. 31  mites. 

The  3Qth.  One  univerfal  flat,  uninclofed,  uninterefting,  and  even  tedious, 
though  finall  towns  and  villages  are  every  where  in  fight;  the  features  that 
might  compound  a  landscape  are  not  brought  together.  This  Pays  de  Beauce 
contains,  by  reputation,  the  cream  of  French  hufbandry;  the  foil  excellent;  but 
the  management  all  fallow.  Pafs  through  part  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  that  name;  it  is  one  of  the.largeft  in  France, 

From  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  proipeift  is  very  fine.  The 
town  large,  and  its  fuburbs,  of  fingle  ftreets,  extend  near  a  league.  The 
vaft  range  of  country,  that  fpreads  on  every  fide,  is  an  unbounded  plain,  through 
which  tlie  magnificent  Loire  bends  his  ftately  way,  in  fight  for  14  leagues;  the 
whole  fcattered  with  rich  mcadbws,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forefts.  The  po- 
pulation muft  be  very  great;  for,  befide  the  city,  which  contains  near  40,000 
people,  the  number  of  fmaller  towns  and  villages  ftrewed  thickly  over  the  plain 
is  fuch  as  to  render  the  whole  fcene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from  which  we 
Ihad  this  noble  profpedt,  is  a  fine  building,  the  chcnr  raifed  by  Henry  IV.   The 
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new  church  is  a  pleafing  edifice;  the  bridge  a  noble  ftrufture  of  ftone,  and  ther 
firft  experiment  of  the  flat  arch  made  in  France,  where  it  is  now  fo  fafliionable. 
It  contains  nine/  and  is  410  feet  long,  and  45  wide.  To  hear  fome  Englifli- 
men  talk,  one  would  fuppofe  there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all*  France ; 
not  the  firft,  nor  the  laft  error  I  hope  that  travelling  will  remove.  There 
are  many  barges  and  boats  at  the  quay,  built  upon  the  river  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
&c.  loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods;  on  arriving  at  Nantes;, 
the  veflels  are  broken  up  and  fold  with  the  cargo.  Great  numbers  built  with  * 
fpruce  fir.  A  boat  goes  fronl  hence  to  that  city,  when  demanded  by  fix  paflen- 
gers,  each  payifig  a  louis-dor:  they  lie  on  fhore  every  night,  and  reach  Nantes* 
in  four  days  and  an  half.  The  principal  ftreet  leading  to  tht  bridge  is  a  fine  one 
all  bufy  and  alive,  for  trade  is  briik  here.  Admire  the  fine  lacacias:  fcattered 
about  die  town.- 20  miles. 

The^  I  ft.  On  leaving  it,  enter  foon  the  miferable  province  of  Sologne,  which 
the  French  writers  call  the  fri/ie  Sologne.  Through  all  this  country  they  have  . 
had  fevere  fpring  frofts,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and  cut  off.  I 
ftiould  not  have  expedted  this  unequivocal  mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  pafling  tha 
Loire.  To  La  Ferte  Lovvendahl,  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  fandy  gravel,  with  much 
heath.  The  poor  people,  who  cultivate  the  foil  here,  are  metayers,  that  is,  men 
who  hire  tlie  land  without  ability  to  ftock  it;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide 
cattle  and  feed,  and  he  and  his  tenant  divide  the  produce ;  a  miferable  lyftem, 
that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes  inftrucSion..  At  La  Fert^  is  a  handfoma 
chatfeau  of  the  Marquijs  de  Coix,  with  feveral  canals,  and  a  great  command  of 
water.  To  Nonant4e-Fuzelier,  a  ftrarigc  rriixture  of  fand  and  Water.  Mucl> 
inclofed,  and  tht  houfes  and  cottages  of  wood  filled  between  the  ftuds  with 
clay  or  bricks,'  and  cJovered  not  with  flate  but  tile,  with  fome  barns  boarded  like 
thofein  Suflfolk— rows  of  pollards  in  fome  of  the  hedges;  an  excellent  road  of' 
/and;  the  general  features  of  a  woodland  country;  all  combined  to  give  a  ftrong 
refcmblance  to  many  parts  of  England ;  but  the  hufbandry  is  fo  little  like  that 
of  England^  that  the  leaft'  attention  to  it  deftroyed  every  notion  of  fimiiarity*. 
27  miles. 

June  i.     The  fariie  wretched  country  continues  fo  La  L6ge;.  the  fields^are' 
fcencs  of  pitiable  managemient,  as  the  houfes  are  of  mifery.     Yet  all  this  coun-i  * 
try  highly  improveable,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it:  the  property,; perfiaps*' 
of  fome  of  thofe  glittering  beings,  who.  figured  In  the  proceffion  the  other  day 
at  Verfailles.     Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I  fee  a  country  thu^  negle'ded— 
and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  fwear  at  the  abfence^iid  ignorance  of  the  pofleflbrs.— * 
Enter  the  generality  of  Bourges,  arid  foon  after  a  foreft  of  oak  beloftging  to  the 
Count  d'Artoisj  the -trees  are  dying  at  top,  before  they  attain  any  fize.     There 
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the  miierable  Solognc  ends;  the  iirft  view  of  Verfon  and  its  vicinity  is  fine.  A 
noble  vale  ipreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Cheere  leads,  fecn  ia 
fcveral  places  to  the  diftance  of  Ibme  leagues,  a  bright  fun  bumifhed  the  water, 
like  a  ftring  of  lakes  amidft  the  fhade  of  a  vaft  woodland.  See  Bourges  to  the 
left.         i8  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  the  rivefs  Cheere  and  Lave;  the  bridges  well  built;  the  ftream- 
fine,  and  with  the  wood,  buildings,  boats,  and  adjoining  hills,  form  an  animated* 
fcene.  Several  new  houies,  and  buildings  of  good  ftone  in  Verfon  j  the  place 
appears  thriving,  and  doubtlefs  owes  much  to  the  navigation.  We  arc. now  in 
Berri,  a' province  governed  by  a  provincial  affembly,  confequently  the  roads  good, 
aaid  made  without  corvees^.  Vatan  is  a  little  town  that  fubfifts  chiefly  by  ipin- 
ning.  We  drank  there  excellent  Sancere  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and 
good  body,  2of.  the  bottle;  but  in  the  country  lo.  An  extenfive  profpeiS:  be-^ 
fore  we  arrived  at  Chateauroux  where  we  viewed  the  manufadlures. 40  miles. 

The  3d.  Within  about  three  miles  of  Argenton  come  upon  a  fine  fcene,  beau- 
tiful ,^  yet  with  bold  features;  a  narrow  vale  bounded  on  every  fide  with  hills,  co- 
vered with  wood,  all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  i,  level 
acre,  except  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which  a  river  flows,  by  an  old  caftle 
pi6lurefq«ely  fituated  to  the  right;  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rifing  out  of  a  wood. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almpft  over  the  town.  It  is  a  de- 
licious fcene.  A  natural  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock  puflies  forward  abruptly 
over  the  vale,  which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long :  at  one  end 
clofcd  by  hills,  and  at  the  other  filled  by  the  towi>  with  vineyards  rifing  above 
k;  the  furrounding  foene  that  hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief)  vine- 
yards, rocks-  or  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  vale  cut  into  inclofures  of  a 
lovely  vferdure,  and  a  fine  river  winds  through  it,,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  no- 
thing to  wi(h.  The  venerable  fragments  of  a  caftleV  ruins,  near  the  point  of 
view,  are  well  adapted  to  awaken  reflexions  on  the  triumph  of  the  arts  of 
peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  feudal  ages,  when  every  clafs  of  fociety 
was  involved  in  commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were  worfe  ilavea.  than  at 
prefent. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  from  Verfon  to  Argenton,  is  an  unintereft- 
ing  flat  with  many  heaths  of  ling.  No  appearance  of  population,  and  dVen 
♦owns  are  thin.  The  hufbandry  poor  and  the  people  miferable.  By  the  cir- 
cumftances  to  which  \  could  give  attention  I  conceive  them  to  be  honeft  and; 
induftrious;  they  feem  clean;  are  civil,  and  have  good  countenances.  They 
appear  \A  me  as  if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  th^  formed  Jthc-part  of. 
afyftem,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national  profperity-—— 18  miles*: 

Th^  4<fe.  Pafs  aninclofed  country,  whic^i  would  have  a  better  appearance^f 
Ac  oaks^  had  nbt  loft  their  foliage  by  infects,  whofe-  weba.  h^ng  orer.  thp  bud^. 
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They  are  but  now  coming  into  leaf  again.  Crofs  a  ftream  which  feparates  Berrf 
from  La  Marches  chefnuts  appear  at  the  fame  time;  they  are  fpread  over  all  the 
fields,  and  yield  the  food  of  the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  fine 
woods,  but  little  figns  of  population.  Lizards  for  the  firft  time  alfo.  There 
feems  a  connexion  relative  to  climate  between  the  chefnuts  and  thefe  harmlefa 
animals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  near  a  foot  long^  Sleep 
at  La  Ville  au  Brun.— —  24  miles. 

The  5th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly;  pafs  a  vale,  where  a 
caufeway  ftops  the  water  of  a  fmall  rivulet  and  fwells  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one 
feature  of  a  delicious  fccne.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  fwells  margined 
with  wood  are  beautiful;  the  hills  on  every  fide  in  uniion ;  one  now  covered  vrith 
ling  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte  may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  render 
the  fcenc  a  garden,  but  to  clear  away  rubbilh. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  16  miles,  by  far  the  n^oft  beautiful  I  have 
feen  in  France;  it  is  thickly  inclofed,  and  full  of  wood;  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  the  chefnuts  gives  the  fame  beautiful  verdure  to  the  hills,  as  watered  mea^ 
dows  (fecn  for  the  firft  time  to-day)  to  the  yales,     Diftant  mountainous  ridges 
form  the  luck  ground,  and.make  the  whole  interefting.     The  declivity  of  coun- 
try, as  we  go  .down  to  B'^fiQs,  offers  a  beautiful  view;  and  the  apprtach  to  the 
towp  pr^fents  .a  landfcape  .fancifully  grouped  of  rock,  and  wood,  and  water. 
To  Limoge,  pafs  another  artificial  lake  between  cultivated  hills;  beyond  are 
wildcf  heights,  Jbu^  mixed  with  pleafant  vales ;  ftill  another  lake  more  beautiful 
than  the  former,  with  .a  fine  accompanyment  of  wood ;  acrofs  a  mountain  of 
.chefnut  copfe,  which  commands  a  fcene  of  a  charafter  different  from  any  I 
have  j^iewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a  great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all 
covered  with  foreft,  and  bounded  by  diftant  mountains.     Not  a  veftige  of  any 
human  reildence;  no  village;  no  houfe  or  hut,  no  fmoke  to  raife  the  idea  of  a 
peopled  country ;  an  American  fcene;  wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the 
favage.     Stop  at  an  execrable  auberge,  called  Maifon  Rouge,  where  we  intended 
to  fleep;  but,  on  examination,  found  every  appearance  fo  forbidding,  and  fo 
beggarly  an  account  of  a  larder,  that  we .  pajfled  on  to  Limoge.     The  roads 
through  all  this  country  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  fcfin  in 
France  pr  elfewhere.— — 44  miles. 

The  6.th.  View  Limoge,  and  examine  its  manufadhires.  It  was  certainly  a 
Roman  ftation,  and  fome  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  ftill  remaining.  It  is  ill  built, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  ftreets,  the  houfes  high  and  difagreeable.  They 
are  iiaifed  of  granite,  or  wood  with  lath  and  plaifter,  which  fevcs  lime,  an  expen-^ 
five  article  here,  being  brought  from  a  diftance  of  twelve  leagues;  the  roofs  are 
of  pntilcs,  with  pfojefting  eaves,  and  almoft  flat;  a  fure  proof  we  have  quitted 
the  region  of  heavy  fnows.     The  beft  of  their  public  works  is  a  noble  fountain. 
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the\TOter  conducted  three  quarters  of  a  league  by  an  arched  aquedudt,  brought 
tinder  the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  higheft  fpot  in  the  town,  where  it 
falls  into  a  bafon  1 5  feet  diameter,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  granite ;  thence  the 
water  is  let  into  refervoirs,  clofed  by  fluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering  the 
ftrects,  or  in  cafe  of  fires^ 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  ftone  5  there  are  fome  arabefque  or- 
naments cut  in  ftone,  as  light,  airy,  and  elegant  as  any  modern  houfe  can  boaft, 
whofe  decorations  are  in  the  fame  taftc. 

The  prefcnt  bifliop  has  eredled  a  large  and  handfome  palace,  and  his  garden  is 
the  fineft  objeifl  to  be  feen  at  Limoge,  for  it  commands  a  landfcapcliardly  to  be 
equalled  for  beaiuty :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  defcription  than  juft 
enough  to  induce  travellers  to  view  it.  A  river  winds  through  a  vale,  furround- 
cd  by  hills  that  prefent  the  gayeft  and  moft  animated  afTemblage  <rf"  villas, 
farms,  vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chefnuts  blended  fo  fortunatdy  as  to  com- 
pojfe  a  fcene  truly  fmiling.  This  bifliop  is  a  friend  of  the  Count  de  ia  Roche- 
foucauld's family;  he  invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very  handfome  entertain- 
ment. Lord  Macartney,  when  a  prifoner  in  France,  after  the  Grenades  were 
taljLen,  fpent  fome  time  with  him ;  there  was  an  inflance  of  French  politenefs 
Aewn  to  his  lordfhip,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The  order 
•came  from  court  to  iing  TeDeum  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Macartney  was  to 
^rive.  Conceiving  that  the  public  demonftrations  of  joy  for  a  victory  that 
brought  his  noble  gueft  a  prifoner,  might  be  perfonally  unpleafant  to  him,  the 
bi(hop  propofcd  to  the  intendant  to  poftpone  the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  in  or- 
tler  that  he  might  not  meet  it  fo  abruptly;  this  was  inftantly  acceded  to,  and 
•condudled  in  fuch  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark  as  much  attention  to  Lord 
Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their  own.  The  bifhop  told  me,  that  Lord  Macart- 
ney fpoke  French  better  than  he  could  have  conceived  poflible  for  a  foreigner^ 
had  he  not  heard  him  j  better  than  many  well  educated  Frenchmen. 

The  poll  of  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by  being  filled  by  that 
*friend  of  majikind,  Turgot,  whofe  well  earned  reputation  in  this  province  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agreeably  learned,  in 
that  produ<5liori  of  equal  truth  and  elegance,  his  life  by  the  Marquis  <jf  Condor- 
cet.  The  <:haradter  which  Turgot  left  here  is  confiderablc.  The  noble  roads 
we  have  pafTed,  fo  mruch  exceeding  aiiy  other  I  have  feen  in  France,  were 
-amongft  his  gooJ  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  them  becaufc  not  made  by  corv^es. 
There  is  here  a  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  fame  diftin- 
^i(hed  patriot :  but  in  that  moft  unlucky  path  of  Friench  exertion  he  was^Ie 
4o  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  were  in  the  way  of  the  attempt. 
This  fociety  does  like  other  focieties, — they  meet,  converfe,  oiFer' premium^ 
;and  publiib  nonfenfe.     This  is  not  of  much  confequence,  for  the  people,  in- 
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ftead  of  reading  tlicir- memoirs,  are  not  able  to  read  at  alL  They  can  however 
Jee ;  and  if  a  farm  was  eftabliflied  in  that  good  cultivation  which  they  ought  to 
eopy,  fomething  would  be  prefented  from  which  they  migAt  learn,  I  afked 
particularly  if  the  members  of  this  fociety  had  land  in  their  own  hands,  fi-om 
which  it  might  be  judged  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  themfelves :  I 
was  affured  that  they  had ;  but  the  converfation  prefcntly  explainedjt :  they 
bad  metayers  around  their  country-feats,  and  this  waa  confidered  as  farming 
their  own  lands,  fo  that  they  afTume  fomething  of  a  merit  from  the  identical 
circumftance,  which  is  the  curfe  and  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
agricultural  converiations  we  have  had  on  the  journey  from  Orleans,  I  have 
not  found  one  perfon  who  feemed  fenlible  of, the  mifchief  of  this  iyftem. 

The  7th,  No  chefnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach  Piere  BufEere,  they 
fay  becaufe  the  bafis  of  the  country  i^  a  hard  granite ;  and  they  aflert  alfo  at 
.Limogc,  that  in  this  granite  there  grow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  chefnuts,  but 
that  on  the  fofter  granites  thefe  plants  thrive  well :  it  is  true,  that  chefiiuts  and 
this  granite  appeared  together  when  we  entered  Limofin.  The  road  has  b^en 
incomparably  fine,  and  much  more  like  the  well  kept  alleys  of  a  garden  than 
a  common  high  way.  See  for  the  firft  time  old  towers,  that  appear  numerous 
in  this  country. — ^ — 3  3  miles . 

The  8th.  Pais  an  extraordinary  fptfftacle  for  English  eyes,  of  many  boufeA 
too  good  to  be  called  cottages,  without  any  glafs  windows.  Some  miles  to  the 
right  is  Pompadour,  v/here  the  King  has  a  ftud  \  there  are  all  kinds  of  horfes, 
but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifli,  and  Englifli.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians 
were  imported,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres 
(31491;)  the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three  livres  to  the  groom; 
the  owners  are  permitted  to  fell  their  colts  as  they  pleafe,  but  if  thefe 
x:ome  up  to  the  ftandard  height,  the  King's  officers  have  the  preference,  pro- 
vided they  give  the  price  offered  by  others.  Thefe  horfes  are  not  faddl^d  till 
fix  years  old.  They  pafture  all  day,  but  at  night  are  confined  on  account  of 
wolves^  which  are  fo  common  as  to  be  a  great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horfe 
of  fix  years  old,  a  little  more  than  four  feet  fix  inches  high,  is  fold  for  70!. ; 
and  1 5I.  has  been  offered  for  a  coU  of  one  year  old.  Pafs  Uzarch ;  dine  at 
Douzcnac  5  between  which  place  and  Brivc  meet  the  firft  maiz,  or  Indian  corn. 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  34  miles  from  St.  George  to  Brive,  is 
fo  various,  and  in  every  refpeft  fo  ftriking  and  interefl:ing,  that  I  fhall  attempt 
no  particular  defcription,  bit  obferve  in  general,  that  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  not 
that  a  fine' view  breaks  now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compeniate  the  tra- 
veller for  thedulnefs  of  a  much  longer  diftridt  5  but  a  quick  fucceflion  of  land- 
fcapes,  many  of  which  would  be  rendered  famous  in  England,  by  the  refprt-  of 
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travellers  to  view  them.  The  country  is  all  hill  or  valley;  the  hills  arc 
very  high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  wafte  and  covered  with 
heath;  but  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leffened  to 
the  eye.  Their  forms  are  various  :  they  fwell  in  beautiful  femi-globes ;  they 
projedt  in  abrupt  mafles,  which  inclofe  deep  glens  :  they  expand  into  amphi- 
theatres of  cultivation  that  rife  in  gradation  to  the  eye :  in  fome  places  toffed  into 
a  thoufand  inequalities  of  furface ;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on  fcenes  of  the 
fofteft  verdure.  Add  to  this  the  rich  robe,  with  which  nature's  bounteous  hand 
has  drefled  the  flopes,  with  hanging  woods  of  chefnut.  And  whether  the 
vales  open  their  verdant  bofoms,  and  admit  the  fun  to  illumine  the  rivers  in 
their  comparative  repofe ;  or  whether  they  be  clofed  in  deep  glens,  that  afford  a 
paflage  with  difficulty  to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  with  the  luftre  of  cafcades ;  in  every  cafe  the  features  are  interefting- 
and  charadleriftic  of  the  fcenery.  .  Some  views  of  Angular  beauty  rivetted  as  to 
the  fpots  i  that  of  the  town  of  Uzarch,  covering  a  conical  hill,  rifing  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  furrounded  at  its  feet  by  a  noble  river,  is 
unique.  Derry  in  Ireland  has  fomething  of  its  form,  but  wants  fome  of  its 
richeft  features.  The  water-fcenes  from  the  town  itfclf,  and  immediately  after 
pafiing  it,  are  delicious.  The  immenfe  view  from  the  defcent  to  Douzenach  is 
equally  magnificent.  To  all  this  is  added  the  fineft  road  in  the  world,  every 
where  formed  in  the  perfed  manner,  and  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  like 
the  well  ordered  alley  of  a  garden,  without  duft,  fand,  ftones,  or  inequality, 
firm  and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  fuch  a  perpetual  command 
of  profpeft,  that  had  the  engineer  no  other  objedt  in  view,  he  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted it  with  a  more  finillied  tafte. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill.  Is  fo  fine,  that  it  gives  the  expedation  of  a 
beautiful  little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  environs  encourages  the  idea ;  but,  on 
entering,  fuch  a  contrail  is  found  as  difgufts  completely.  Clofe,  ill  built, 
crooked,  dirty,  ftinking  ftreets,  exclude  the  fun,  and  almoft  the  air,  from  every 
habitation,  except  a  few  tolerable  ones  on  the  promenade.— —34  miles- 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country,,  with  the  new  province  of  Quercy,  which 
is  a  part  of  Guienne ;  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  Limofirt,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is 
far  better  cultivated.  Thanks  to  maiz,  which  does  wonders!  Pafs  Noailles,  on 
the  fummit  of  a  high  hill,  the  chateau  0^  the  Marfliiil  Duke  of  that  name.— 
Enter  a  calcareous  country,  and  lofe  chefnuts  at  the  fame  time. 

In  going  down  to  Souillac,  there  is  a  profpe6t  that  mufl  univerfally  pleafe : 
it  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  delicious  little  valley,  Vunk  deep  amongft  fome  very 
bold  hills  that  inclofe  it ;  a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrails  the  elctrfeme 
beauty  of  the  level  furface  below,  a  fcene  of  cultivation  fcattereS  with  fine  wal- 
nut trees ;  nothing  can  appareirtly  exceed  tlie  exuberant  fertility  of  this  fpot. '      - 
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Souillac  is  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  ftate,  having  fome  rich  merchants^ 
They  receive  ftaves  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonne> 
which  is  navigable  eight  months  in  the  year;  thefc  they  export  to  Bourdeaux 
and  Libourn;  alfo  wine,  corn,  and  cattle,  and  import  fait  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  an  Engli£h  imagination  to  figure  the  animals  that  waited 
upon  us  here^  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some  things  that  called  themfelves  by  the 
courtcfy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in  reality  walking  dung-hills. — But  aneatly  drefTed 
clean  waiting  girl  at  an  inn  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  JFrance.— 34  miles. 

The  loth*  Crofs  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry;  the  boat  Well  contrived  fordriv-. 
ing  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  witliout  the  abominable  operation,  com-» 
mon  in  England,  of  beating  hodcs  till  they  leap  into  them;  the  price  is  as  great 
a  contraft  as  the  excellence ;  we  paid  for  an  Englifli  whiiky,  a  French  cabriolet, 
one  iaddle-hprfe,  and  fix  perfbns,  no  more  than  50/!  (2s.  id.)  I  have  paid 
kalf-a-crown  a  wheel  in  England  for  execrable  ferries,  paflcd  over  at  .the  hazard 
ef  the  horfcs  Umbfr..— This  river  runs  in  a  very  deep  valley  between  two  ridges  of 
high  hills  :  extenfive  views j^  all  fcattered  with  villages  and  fingle  houfes;  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  population*  Chefixuts  on  a  calcareous,  foil,,  contrary  to  the. 
Limofin  maxim. 

Pafs  Peyrac,  and  nieet  many  beggars,  which  we  had  not  done  before.  Alt 
the  country,  girls  and  Women,,  are  without  fhoes  or  ftockings^  and  the  plough- 
men at  their  work  have  neither  fabots  nor  feet  ta  their  ftockings..  This  is  a 
poverty,  that  £trikes  at  the  root  of  national  profperity;:  a  large  confiimptioa 
among  the  poor  being  of  more  coniequence  than  among  the  rich  :  the  wealtb 
af  a.  nation  her  in  its  circulation  and  confiimption ;  and  the  caie  of  poor  people 
abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  manufadlures  bf  leather  and  wool  ought  to  be  con-- 
fidered  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude  It  reminded  me  of  the  mifery  of 
Ireland.,  Pafe  Ponfc^e-Rodez,  and  come  to  higb  land,  whence  an-  im- 
menfe  and  Angular  profpcA  of  ridges,  hilb,.  vales,  and  gentle  flopes,^  rifing^ 
c^e:  beyond  another  in  every  direftion^  with  few  mafl!es.  of  wood,  but  many 
fcattered  trees.  At  leaft.  forty,  miles  are  tolerably  diftindt  to  the  eye,,  and  with- 
out a.  level  acre  ;  the  fiwi,  on  the  point  of  fetting,  ilhunined  pact  of  it,,  and 
difplajped  a.  vaft  number  of  village5  and  fcattered  farms..  The  mountains  o£ 
Auvergnc„  at  the  difbnce  of  too  miles,  added  to  the  view..  Pals  by  feveral 
cottages,,  exceedingly  well:  built,,  of  ftoae  and  flateor  tiles,  yet  without  any  glafe; 
to  the.  windows;  can  a: country  be  likely  to  thrive  vwhere.thegceatobjed:  i&  to* 
^are  maaufadlures  ^  Women^  picking  weeds  into^Aeir  aprons  for  their  cows,. 
anoth«  figa  of  poverty  1  ohfervod,.  during,,  the  whole  way  fmmr  Cahi&.— — ^ 
3omiles.. 

The  I  Lth^    See  for  the  fiift  tiaae  the^^Pyrcnees,  at  the  diftance  of  1 50  miles.— *- 
To  me^  who  had,  never  &en  ah.  object  farther  than  6a  or  70,  I  mean  the  Wick-^ 
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tow  mountains,  as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  interefting,  •  Wherc- 
^ver  the  eye  wandered  in  fearch  of  new  objedls  it  was  fure  to  f eft  there.  Theif 
magnitude,  their  fnowy  height,  the  line  of  feparation  between  two  great  king- 
doms, and  the  end  of  our  travels  altogether  account  for  this  effe<3:.  Towards 
Cahors  the  country'  changes^  and  has  fomething  of  a  favage  afpeft^  yet  houfes 
are  feen  every  where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines^ 

That  town  is  badj  the  ftreets  neither  wide  nor  ftrait,  but  the  new  road  is  aa 
improvement.  The  chief  objedts  of  its  trade  and  fefource  are  vines  and  brandies* 
The  true  Vin  de  Cahors,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range 
of  vineyards,  very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  full  to  the  ibutlh  and  is  called  Vin 
de  Grave,  becaufe  growing  on  a  gravelly  foil.  In  plentiful  years^,  the  price  of 
good  vnnc  here  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cafk;  laft  year  it  was  fold  at  i  Os.  6di 
a  barique,  or  8d.  a  dozen.  We  drank  it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten 
years  old,  the  latter  at  3oyi  (is.  3d.)  the  bottle;  both  excellent,  fall  bodied» 
great  fpirit,  without  being  fiery,  and  to  my  palate  much  better  than  our  ports* 
I  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  cftablifhed  a  correfpondence  with  Monf*  Andoury,  the 
innkeeper*.  The  heat  of  this  country  is  equal  to  the  production  of  ftrong  wine* 
This  was  the  moft  burning  day  we  had  experienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rifes  fo  immediately,  that  it  Cteiht 
as  if  it  would  tumble  into  the  town.  The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with 
frofts  that  happened  within  a  fortnight.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  are  fubjedt  to 
thefe  frofts  all  through  the  fpring  months ;  and  though  rye  is  fometimes  killed 
by  them,  the  mildew  in  wheat  is  hardly  known;— *a  faft  fufficiently  deftru£tive 
of  the  theory  of  ffofts  being  the  caufe  of  that  diftempen     It  is  very  rare  that 

any  fnow  falls  here.     Sleep  at  Ventillac. 22  miles* 

The  I  ith.  The  ftiape  and  colour  of  |he  peafants  houfes  here  add  a  beauty  to 
the  country;  they  are  fquare,  white,  and  with  rather  flat  roofs>  but  few  win^ 
dows.  The  peafants  are  for  the  moft  part  land- proprietors^  Immenfe  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  before  us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  fublime :  near  Perge$» 
a  rich  vale,  that  feems  to  reach  uninterruptedly  to  thofe  mountains,  is  « 
glorious  fcenery ;  one  vaft  flieet  of  cultivation  ,•  every  where  chequered  with 
thefe  well  built  white  houfes ;— the  eye  lofing  itfelf  in  the  vapour,  *which  endft 
only  with  that  ftupendous  ridge,  whofe  fnow-capped  heads  are  broken  into  the 
boldeft  outline.  The  road  to  Caufladc  leads  through  a  very  fine  avenue  of  fix 
rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which  are  the  firft  we  have  feen%  Thus 
we  have  travelled  almoft^o  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of  culture 
which  fome  want  to  introduce  into  England*  The  vale  here  is  all  on  a  dead 
level ;  the  road  finely  made,  and  mended  with  graveL     Montauban  is  old,  but 

♦  I  Cnce  had  a  barique  of  him  ;  but  whether  he  fent  bad  wine,  which  I  tm  not  willing  to  believe, 
or  that  itcame  through  bad  faandsi  I  know  not.    It  is  however  ib  bad,  as  lo  be  item  for  foil/. 

D  2  not 
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not  III  bnilt.  There  arc  many  good  houfes,  without  forming  handfome  ftreets. 
It  is  faid  to  be  very  populous,. and  the  eye  confirms  the  intelligence.  The  ca- 
thedral i&  modern,  and  pretty  well  built,  but  too  heavy.  The  public  college^ 
thefeminary,  the  bifhop's  palace,  and  the  houfe  of  the  firft  prefident  of  the  court 
of  aids  are  good  buildings ;  the  laft  large,  with  a  moft  ihewy  entrance.  The 
promenade  is  finely  fituated^  built  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  rampart,  and  com* 
mandmg  that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain,  one  of  the  riqheft  in  Europe,  which 
extends  on  one  fide  to  the  fea,  and  in  front  to  the  Pyrenees;  whofe  towering 
maflfes,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in  a  ftupendous  manner,  and  covered  with  fnow, 
offer  a  variety  of  lights  and  fhades  from  indented  forms,  and  the  immenfity  of 
their  prcgedtions.  This  profped:,  wdiich  contains  a  femi-circle  of  an  hundred 
miles  diameter,  has  an  oceanic  vaftnefs,  in  which  the  eye  lofes  itfelf ;  an  almoft 
boundkisfcene.of  cultivation ;  an  animated,  but  confufed  mafs  of  infinitely  varied 
parts — ^melting  gradually  into  the  diftant  obfcure,  from  which  emerges  the 
amazing  frame  of  the  Pyrenees^  rearing  their  filvered  heads  far  above  the  clouds,. 
At  Montauban>  I  met  Capt.  Plampin,  of  the  royal  navy ;  he  was  with  Major 
Crew^  who  has  a  houfe  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried  us ;  it  is 
fweetly  fituated  on  the  fkirts  of  the  town>  commanding  a  fijie  view;  they  were 
fo  obliging  as  to  refolve  my  enquiries  upon  fome  points,  of  which  a  refidence 
made  them  complete  judges*  Living  is  reckoned  cheap  here;  a  family  was 
named  to  us^  whofe  income  was  fuppofed.to  be  about  1500  louis  a-year,  arid 
who  lived  as  handfomely  as  in  England  on  5000I.  The  comparative  dearnefs 
and  cheapnefs  of  different  countries  is  a  fubjed:  of  confiderable  importance,  but 
difficult  to  analize.  As  I  conceive  the  Englifh  to  have  made  far  greater  advan- 
ces in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  ia  manufactures,  than  the  French  have  done,  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.     What  we  meet  with  in  France,  is  a 

cheap  mode  af 'livings  which  is  quite  another  confideration* 30  miles. 

The  1 3th.  Pafs  GrifoUes,  whjere  are  well  built  cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome 
with  no  other  light  than  tl^  door.  Dine  at  Pompinion,  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  an 
uncommonly  good  inn,,  where  Capt.  Plampin>who  accompanied  us  thusfar,  took 
his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  ftorra  of  diunder  and  lightning,  with  rain 
much  heavier  I  drought  than  I  had  known  m  England ;  but,  when  we  fet  out  foe 
Toulouse,.  I  was  immediately  convinced  that  fuch  a  violent  fhower  had  never 
fallen  in  that  kingdom  ;  for  the  deftrudtion  it  had  poured  on  the  noble  fcene  of 
cultivation,  which  but  a  moment  before  was  fmiling  with  exubcFance,,  was  ter- 
rible to  behold.  All  now  one  Icene  of  diftrefs  r  the  fincft  crops  of  wheat  beatea 
ib  flat  to  the:  ground,  that  I  quefiion  whether  they  can  ever  rife  agairb;  other 
fields  fo  inundated,  that  we  were  aftually  in  doubt  whether  we  were  looking  ont 
what  was  lately  land,  or  always  water.  The  ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with 
mud,  had  overflowed  the  road^,  and  fwept  dirt  and  gravel  over  the  crops.. 

Croa 
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Crofs  one  of  the  finejft  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen  *,  the  ftorm, 
therefore,  was  fortunately  partial.  Pafs  St.  Jorry ;  a  noble  road,  but  not  better 
than  in  Limofin,  It  is  a  defert  to  the  very  gates  of  Toulouze;  meet  not  more 
perlbns  than  if  it  were  loo  miles  from  any  town. 31  miles. 

The  14th.  View  the  city,  which  is  very  ancient  and  very  large,  but  not 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  fize :  the  buildings  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood, 
and  have  confequently  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always  prided 
itfelf  on  its  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  had  a  univerfity  fince 
1 2 1 5 :  and  it  pretends  that  its  famous  academy  of  Jeux  Floraux  is  as  old  as  1323, 
It  has  alfo  a  royal  academy  of  fciences,  another  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tefture.  The  church  of  the  Cordelliers  has  vaults,  into  which  we  defcended> 
that  have  the  property  of  preferving  dead  bodies  from  corruption ;  we  faw  many 
that  they  aflert  to  be  500  years  old.  If  I  had  a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would 
preferve  the  countenance  and  phyfiognomy  as  well  as  the  flelh  and  bones,  I 
fhould  like  to  have  it  peopled  with  all  my  anceilors;  and  this  defife  would,  I 
fuppofe,  be  proportioned  to  their  merit  and  celebrity  ;^  but  to  one  like  this,  that 
preferves  cadaverous  deformity,  and  gives  perpetuity  to  death,  the  voracity  of  a 
common  grave  is  preferable.  But  Toulouze  is  not  without  objects  more  inter- 
efting  than  academies;  thefe  are  the  new  quay>  the  corn  mills,  and  the  canal  de 
Brien.  The.  quay  is  of  a  great  length,  and  in  all  refpecls  a  noble  work:  the 
houfes  intended  to  be  built  will  be  regular  like  thofe  already  erefted,  in  a  ftile 
aukward  and  inelegant.  The  canal  de  Brien,  fo  called  from  the  archbifliop  of 
Toulouze,  afterwards  prime  minifter  and  cardinal,  was  planned  and  executed  in 
ordertojoin  the  Garonne  here  with  thecanal  of  Languedoc,  whichis  united  at  two 
miles  from  the  town  with  the  fame  river*  The  neceffity  of  fuch  a  jundlion  arifes 
from  the  navigation  of  the  river  in  the  town  being  abfolutely  impeded  by  the 
Tvear  which  is  made  acrofs  it  in  favour  of  the  corn  mills.  It  pafles  arched 
under  the  quay  to  the  river,  and  one  fluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  the  Lan- 
guedoc canal .  It  is  broad  enough  for  feveral  barges  to  pafs  abreaft*  Thefe  under- 
takings have  been  well  planned,  and  their  execution  is  truly  magnificent :  there  is 
however  more  magnificence  than  trade;  for  while  the  Languedoc  canal  is  alive 
with  commerce,  that  of  Brien  is  a  defert. 

Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouze,.  was  the  houfe  of  Monf.  du  Barre„ 
brother  of  the  hufbaiid  of  the  celebrated  countefs.  By  fome  tranfadions,  favour- 
able to  anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obfcurity^  and  afterwards 
to  msjrry  her  to  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  confiderable  fortune. 
On  the  firft  floor  is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  feven  or 
eight  rooms,  fitted  up  and  furniihed  with  fuch  profufion  of  expence,  that  if  a  fond 
lover,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom's  finances,  were  decorating  for  his  miftrefs,  he 
could  hardly  give  in  large  any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  feen  on  a  moderate 
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different  forts  in  the  fame  room ;  or  tapcftry  fo  old,  as  to  be  a  fit  nidus  for  moths 
and  fpiders ;  and  the  furniture  fuch,  that  an  Englifli  innkeeper  would  light  his  fire 
with  it.  For  a  table,  you  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  crofs  bars,  which 
are  fo  conveniently  contrived,  as  to  leave  room  for  your  legs  only  at  the  end.— 
Oak  chairs  with  rufh  bottoms,  and  the  back  univerfally  a  diredt  perpendicular, 
that  defies  all  idea  of  reft  after  fatigue.  Doors  give  mufic  as  well  as  entrance ; 
tlie  wind  whittles  through  their  chinks  ;  and  hinges  grate  difcord.  Windows 
admit  rain  as  well  as  light ;  when  fliut  they  are  not  eafy  to  open  ;  and  when 
open  not  eafy  to  fhut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  fcrubbing-brufhes  are  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  neceffaries  of  a  French  inn.  Bells  there  are  none;  xh^  Jille 
muft  always  be  bawled  for ;  and  when  fhe  appears,  is  neither  neat,  well  drefled, 
nor  handfome.  The  kitchen  is  black  with  fmoke ;  the  mafter  commonly  the 
cook,  and  the  lefs  you  fee  of  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a 
ftomach  to  your  dinner  5  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France-  Copper  utenfils  al- 
ways in  great  plenty,  but  not  always  well  tinned.  The  miftrefs  rarely  claffes 
civility  or  attention  to  her  guefts  among  the  requifites  of  her  trade.— —30  miles. 

The  28  th.  Having  been  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our  lodgings,  which  the  Count 
dc  la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  had  provided  for  us  i  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few 
particulars  of  our  life  here.  Monf.  Lazowfki  and  myfelf  have  two  good  rooms  on 
a  ground  floor,  with  beds  in  them,  and  a  fervant's  room,  for  4  liv.  (3s.  6d.)  a-day. 
We  are  fo  unaccuftomed  in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that  it  is  at 
firft  auk  ward  in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no  where  elfe :  At  all  the  inns  I 
have  been  in,  it  has  been  always  in  bed-rooms;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body, 
let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  lives  in  his  bed-chamber.  This  is  novel ;  our  Eng- 
lifh  cuftom  is  far  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  pleafing.  But  this  habit  I 
clafs  with  the  oeoonomy  of  the  French.  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  La  Rochefoucauld  party,  with  whom  we  have  lived ;  it  confifts  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Chabot ; 
her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Laon  and  his  Princefs,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Montmorenci ;  the  Count  dc  Chabot,  another  brother  of  the  Duchefs  de  la 
Rochefoucauld;  the  Marquis  D'Aubourval,  who,  with  my  two  fellow-travellers 
and  myfelf,  make  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A  traiteur  (erves  our 
table  at  4  liv.  a  head  for  the  two  meals,  two  courfes  and  a  good  defert  for  din-  • 
ner ;  for  fupper  one  courfe  and  a  defert :  the  whole  very  well  fervcd,  with  every 
thing  good  in  feafon  :  the  wine  feparate,  at  6/C  (3d.)  a  bottle.  With  difficulty 
the  Count's  groom  found  a  ftable.  Hay  is  little  Ihort  of  5I.  Englifh  per  ton; 
oats  much  the  fame  price  as  in  England,  but  not  fo  good :  ftraw  dear,  and  fo 
fcarce,  that  very  often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  handfome  bathing  houfc,  to: 
contain  various  feparate  cells,  with  baths,  and  a  large  common  i:oom>  -  with  two 
^  arcades 
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arcades  to  walk  in,  free  from  fun  and  rain.   The  prcfent  baths  are  horriblfe  holes ; 
the  patients  lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  fulphurcous  water,  which,  with  the 
beaftly  dens  they  are  placed  in,  one  would  think  fufficient  to  caufe  as  many 
diflempers  as  they  cure.     They  are  reforted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.     The 
life  led  here  has  very  little  variety.     Thofe  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  waters, 
do  it  at  half  after  fivp  or  fix  in  the  morning ;  but  my  friend  and  myfelf  are 
«arly  in  the  mountains,  which  are  here  flupendous ;  we  wander  among  them 
to  admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  fcencs  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft 
every  direftion.     The  whole  region  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  afped:  fo 
totally  different  from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  acjcuftomed  to,  that  thefe  ex- 
curfions  were  productive  of  much  amufement.     Cultivation  is  here  carried  to  a 
confidcrable  perfedlion  in  feveral  articles,  eipecially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows : 
we  feek  out  the  moft  intelligent  peafants,  and  have  many  and  long  converfations 
with  thofe  who  underfland  French,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  with  all,  for 
the  language  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Proven9al,  and  French. — 
This,  with  examining  the  minerals  (an  article  for  which  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld likes  to  accompany  us,  as  IiepofTeifes  aconfiderable  knowledge  in  that 
branch  of  natural  hiftory),   and  with  noting  the  plants  with  which  we  are  ac^ 
quainted,  ferves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed  fufficiently  to  our  tafte.     The 
ramble  of  the  morning  finifhcd,  we  return  in  time  to  drefs  for  dinner,  at  half  after 
twelve  or  one :  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing  room  of  Madam  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, or  the  Countefs  of  Grand  val  alternately,  the  only  ladies  who  have  apart- 
ments large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  company.     None  are  excluded;  as  the 
iirft  thing  done,  by  every  perfon  who  arrives,  is  to  pay  a  morning  vifit  to  each 
party  already  in  the  place;   the  vifit  is  returned,  and  then  every  body  is  of  courie 
acquainted  at  thefe  alfemblies,  which  laft  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough  for 
walking.     There  is  nothing  in  them  but  cards,  trick-track,  chefs,  and  fome- 
times  niufic ;  but  the  great  feature  is  cards :    I  need  not  add,  that  I  abfented 
myfelf  often  from  thefe  pari'tics,  vv^hich  are  ever  mortally  infipid  to  me  in  Eng*. 
hnd,  and  not  lefs  fo  in  France.     In   the  evening,  the  company  fplits  into 
difie;ent  parties,    for  their  promenade,    which  laft:s   till  half  an  hour  after 
eight;  fupper  is  f;irvcd  at  nine:   there  is,  after  it,  an  hour's  converfation  in  the 
chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies  ;  and  this  is  the  befl:  part  of  the  day, — for  the  chat 
is  free,  lively,  and  unaftedcd;  and  uninterrupted,  unlefs  on  a  poft-day,  when 
the  duke  has  fuch  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  make  us  all  po- 
liticians.    All  the  world  are  in  bed  by  eleven. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  day,  no  circumftancc  is  fo  objc^dionable  as  that  of 
dining  at  noon',  the  confequence  of  eating  no  breakfaft ;  for  as  the  ceremony  of 
drefllng  is  kept  up,  you  muft  be  at  home  from  any  morning's  excurfion  by 
twelve  o'clock.     This  fingle  circumftance,  if  adliered  to,  would.be  fufficient 
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to  deftroy  any  purfuits,  except  the  moft  frivolous.  Dividing  the  day  cxaftly  in 
halves,  deftroys  it  for  any  expedition,  enquiry,  orbufinefs  that  demands  feven  or 
eight  hours  attention,  uninterrupted  by  any  calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette:  calls 
which,  after  fatigue  or  exertion,  are  obeyed  with  refrefhment  and  with  pleafure. 
We  drefs  for  dinner  in  England  with  propriety,  as  the  reft  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to 
eafe,  to  converfe,  and  relaxation :  but  by  doing  it  at  noon,  too  much  time  is  loft. 
What  is  a  man  good  for  after  his  filk  breeches  and  ftockings  are  on,  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  and  his  head  bienpoudre? — Can  he  botanize  in  a  watered  meadow  ? — Can 
he  clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize? — Can  he  farm  with  the  peafant  and  the 
ploughman  ? — He  is  in  order  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  which  to  be  fure  is 
in  every  country,  but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly  culti- 
vated, an  excellent  employment;  but  it  is  an  employment  that  never  relirties 
better  than  after  a  day  fpent  in  adtive  toil  or  animated  purfuit;  in  fomething  that 
has  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  ftores  of  our  know-^ 
ledge*— *I  am  induced  to  make  this  obfervation,  hecaufe  the  noon  dinners  are  cuf- 
tomary  all  over  France,  except  with  perfons  of  confiderable  fafhioii  at  Paris  • 
They  cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  ridicule  or  feverity,  for  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  hoftile  to  every  view  of  fcience,  to  every  fpirited  exertion,  and  to  every 
ufeful  purfuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  v/ith  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  fafhion  in  the 
kingdom,  is  an  objeft  to  a  foreigner  folicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and 
charadler  of  the  nation.  I  have  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  affords  me  a  conftant  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  unaf- 
fected and  poliftied  fociety,  in  which  an  invariable  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  mild- 
nefs  of  charafter,  and  what  in  Englifli  we  emphatically  call  good  temper,  emi- 
nently prevail : — fecming  to  arifc at  leaft  I  conjedlure.  it,  from  a  thoufand 

little  namelefs  and  peculiar  circumftances — not  refulting  entirely  from  the  per- 
fonal  charadler  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the  national  one,— 
Befides  the  perfons  I  have  named,  there  are  among  others  at  our  afTemblies,  the 
Marquis  and  March ioncfs  deHautfort;  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  Ville  (this, 
duchels  is  among  the  good  order  of  beings) ;  the  Chevalier  de  Peyrac ;  Monf. 
rAbbeBaftard;  Baron  de  Scrres ;  Vifcounli^fs  Dubamel;  the  Bifhops  of  Croirc 
and  Montauban  ;  Monf.  de  la  Marche;  the  Baron  de  Montagu,  a  chefs  player; 
the  Chevalier  de  Cheyron  ^  and  Monf.  de  Bellecomb,  who  commanded  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  was  taken  by  the  Englifh..  There  are  alfo  abput  half  a  dozen  young 
officers,  and  three  or  four  abbees. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  remark  on  the  converiation  of  French  afTemblies,  from 
what  I  have  known  here,'  I  (hould  praife  them  for  equanimity  but  condemn 
them  for  infipidity,  AH  vigour  of  thought  feems  fo  excluded  from  expref- 
fion,  that  characters  of  ability  and  of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a  par:  tame  and 
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elegant,  uninterefting  and  polite,  the  mingled  mafs  of  communicated  ideas 
has  powers  neither  to  offend  nor  inftruft ;  where  there  is  much  polifh  of  cha- 
rafter  there  is  little  argument ;  and  if  you  neither  argue  nor  difcufs,  what  is  con- 
verfation  ? — Good  temper,  and  habitual  eafe,  are  the  firft  ingredients  in  private 
fociety;  but  wit,  knowledge,  or  originality,  muft  break  their  even  furface  into 
fome  inequality  of  feeling,  or  converfation  is  like  a  journey  on  an  endlefs  flat. 

Of  the  rural  beauties  we  have  to  contemplate,  the  valley  of  LarboufTe,  in  a 
nook  of  which  the  town  of  Luchon  is  fituated,  is  the  principal,  with  its  fur- 
rounding  accompanyment  of  mountain.  The  range  tliat  bounds  it  to  the  north 
is  bare  of  wood  but  covered  with  cultivation ;  and  a  large  village,  about  three 
parts  of  its  height,  is  perched  on  a  fteep,  that  almoft  makes  the  unaccuftomed 
eye  .tremble  with  apprehenfion,  that  the  village,  church,  and  people  will  come 
tumbling  into  the  valley.  Villages  thus  perched,  like  eagles  nefts  on  rocks,  are 
a  general  circumftance  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  appear 'to  be  wonderfully  peopled. 
The  mountain,  that  forms  the  weftern  wall  of  the  valley,  is  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude.  Watered  meadow  and  cultivation  rife  more  than  one-third  the 
height.  A  foreft  of  oak  and  beech  forms  a  noble  belt  above  it ;  higher  ftill  is  a 
region  of  ling ;  and  above  all  fnow.  From  whatever  point  viewed,  this  moun- 
tain is  commanding  from  its  magnitude,  and  beautiful  from  its  luxuriant  foliage;^ 
The  range  which  clbfes  in  the  valley  to  the  eaft  is  of  a  chara6ler  different  from 
the  others ;  it  has  more  variety,  more  cultivation,  villages,  foreft^,  glens,  and 
cafcades.  That  of  Gouzat,  which  turns  a  mill  as  foon  as  it  falls  from  the  moun- 
tain, is  romantic,,  with  every  accompanyment  neceffary  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
pidturefque  beauty.  There  are  features  in  that  of  Montauban,  which  Claude 
Loraine  would  not  have  failed  transfuiing  on  his  canvafs ;  and  the  view  of  the 
vale  from  the  chefnut  rock  is  gay  and  animated.  The  termination  of  our  val- 
ley to  the  fouth  is  ftriking ;  the  river  Nefte  pours  in  inceffant  cafcades  over  rocks 
that  feem  an  eternal  refiftance.  The  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  fmall  vale, 
on  which  is  an  old  tov/er,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  fpot;  the  roar  of  the  waters 
beneath  unites  in  cf[c&.  with  the  mountains,  whofe  towering  forefts,  finifliing  in 
fnow,  give  an  awful  grandeur,  a  gloomy  greatnefs  to  the  fcene ;  and  feem  to 
raife  a  barrier  of  feparation  between  the  kingdoms,  too  formidable  evfen  for  ar- 
mies to  pafs.  But  what  are  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  fnow,  when  oppofed  to 
human  ambition  ? — In  "the  receffcs  of  the  pendent  woods,  the  bears  find  their 
habitation;  and  on  the  rocks  abovd,  the  eagles  have  their  nefts.  All  around  is 
great  3  the  fublime  of  nature,  with  impofing  majefty,  imprefles  awe  upon  the 
mind  j  attention  is  rivetted  to  the  fpot  /  and  imagination,  with  all  its  excurfive 
powers,  feeks  not  to  wander  beyond  the  fcene. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods. 
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Arrive  at  Vielle,  the  capital  of  this  valley,  and  the  paflage  from  the  part  of 
France  we  had  left,  to  Barcelona ;  a  circumftance  which  has  given  it  fomc 
trifling  refources.  We  were  here  informed,  that  we  could  not  go  into  Spain 
without  a.paflport:  we  waited,  therefore,  on  the  commandant,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  knight  of  Calatrava,  wh«  prefides  over  the  whole  valley,  and  its 
thirty-two  towns ;  his  houfe  was  the  only  one  we  had  feen  in  this  part 
that  had  glafs  windows.  In  his  ante-room,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate,  hung 
the  King's  pidure.  We  were  received  with  the  Spanifli  formality,  and 
aflured,  that  a  few  months  ago  there  was  an  order  to  fend  every  foreigner,' 
found  without  a  pafsport,  to  the  troops,  which  fhews  well  enough  the 
number  of  foreigners  here.  On  each  fide  of  his  excellency's  bed  was  a  brace 
of  piftols,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  middle ;  we  did  not  alk  in  which  he  puts  the 
mod  confidence. 

At  Bagnere  we  were  told,  that  the  inn  at  Vielle  was  good.  We-  found 
the  lower  floor  a  flable,  from  which  we  mounted  to  a  black  kitchen,  and, 
through  that,  to  a  baking  room,  with  a  large  batch  of  loaves  for  an  oven,  which 
was  heating  to  receive  them.  In  this  room  were  two  beds  for  all  the  travellers 
who  might  happen  to  come;  if  too  numerous,  ftraw  is  fpread  on  the  floor, 
and  you  may  reft  aS  you  can.  No  glafs  to  the  windows,  and  a  large  hole  in 
the  cieling  to  clamber  into  the  garret  above  it,  where  the  windows  were 
without  fliutters  to  keep  out  either  rain  or  wind.  One  of  the  beds  was  occu- 
pied, fo  that  my  companion  laid  on  a  table.  The  houfe,  however,  afforded 
eggs  for  an  omlet,  good  bread,  thick  wine,  brandy,  and  fowls  killed  after  we 
arrived.     The  people  very,  dirty,  but  civil 26  miles. 

The  nth.  Left  Vielle,  and  took  that  route  to  Barcelona,  which  is  by  the 
porte  (paflage  acrofs  the  mountains)  of  Piafs  -,  another  fomewhat  fliorter  being 
reprefented  as  exceedingly  fteep  and  difficult,  and  the  country  to  that  city  worfe. 
Pafs  feveral  of  the  thirty- two  villages  of  the  valley  of  Aran,  that  croud  on  each 
other,  fo  that  the  population  muft  be  very  great.  It  refults  here,  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  property,  and  from  the  plenty  of  cattle  and  fuel  yielded  by  the  moun- 
tains belonging  to  every  parifh. 

Pafs  Arteas  and  Jaia  -,  crofs  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Garonne;  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  mountains  over  the  former  of  thefe  places,  of  wood,  rock,  and  fnow. 
The  trees  floating  down  the  Garonne  ftrike  their  ends  againft  the  rocks  in  it,  and 
make  a  moft  Angular  noife,  very  much  like  thunder.  Pafs  Salardeau  and  Tra- 
doze,  which  is  the  laft  village  of  the  valley,  and  near  it  the  fource  of  the  river 
Garonne  to  the  left ;  but  a  ftream  to  the  right,  which  we  paflTed,  feems  rather 
larger-  All  the  villages  we  have  feen  appear  equally  wretched  ;  chimnies  too 
great  a  luxury  to  look  for  in  any  of  them.  Vaft  rocks  of  granite  are  rolled  pro- 
mifcuoufly  from  the  mountains,  and  innumerable  fprings  pour  down  their  fides. 
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We  then  mounted  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  much  above  fome  of  the  re- 
maining fnow,  and  from  the  fummit  have  a  tremendous  view  of  ridges  of 
mountains,  one  beyond  another,  in  Catalonia,  many  of  them  with  fnowy  tops, 
to  the  dirtance  of  fifty  or  fixty  miles.  It  took  us  four  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters to  j^et  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  ridge ;  yet,  when  we  began  toafcend,  we 
mujft  have  been,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rapidity  of  the  Garonne  for 
fevferal  hundred  miles  from  hence  to  Bourdeaux,  on  fome  of  the  higheft  land 
in  Europe.  No  wood  at  the  top,  but  pafturage,  amongft  rocks  of  micaceous 
fchillus,  for  great  herds  of  cows  and  oxen  that  breathe  the  pure  air  of  this  ele- 
vated region.  \ 

The  Iprings  we  now  meet  with  flow  towards  the  Mediterranean;  pafs 
a  church  that  ftands  by  itfelf  in  the  defcent,  and  a  beautiful  cafcade  of  five  or 
fix  different  falls,  which  pour  down  a  torrent  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet 
amongft  wood ;  a  vaft  rock  above  it ;  the  whole  a  great  but  favage  view.  The 
trees  here  (pines)  are  finer  than  on  the  French  hills ;  they  are  all  cut  for  the 
Touloufe  market,  being  carried  over  the  mountains,  and  floated  down  the  Ga- 
ronne I  from  which  we  may  draw  conclufions  on  the  comparative  demand  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Pafs  a  fpot  where  an  earthquake  threw  down  part  of  a  mountain,  flopped  a 
ftream,  and  formed  a  large  pond :  it  muft  have  been  a  dreadful  convulfion,  for 
the  fpot  is  now  a  wafte  of  immenfe  fragments  of  rock,  large  as  cottages,  that 
are  tumbled  about  in  fucli  ruinous  confufion  as  to  be  truly  horrible  to  view. 
The  tradition  is,  that  four  men  and  their  mules  were  buried  under  them.  Come 
to  the  valley  of  Efteredano,  where. wheat  and  rye  are  cut.  Every  fcrap  on  the 
defcent  is  cultivated ;  it  commands  an  extenfive  favage  view  of  mountains,  with 
patches  of  culture  fcattered. about  the  declivities.  The  profped  down  the  vale 
beautiful. 

Crofs  an  arch  at  the  jundlion  of  two  rivers,  on  which  rafters  are  now  formed 
of  plank  and  trees,  and  floated  down.  .  Reach  ScuUow;  the  inn  fo  bad,  that 
our  guide  would  not  permit  us  to  enter  it ;  we  therefore  went  to  the  houfe  of: 
the  cure.  A  fcene  followed  fo  new  to  Englifh  eyes,  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  very  heartily.  As  our  reverend  hoft  had  a  chimney  in  his  kit-- 
chcn,  \\c  did  not  quarrel  with  the  want  of  glafs  in  his  windows  :  he  ran  to  the 
river  to  catch  trout;  a  man  brought  fome  chickens,  that  were  put  to  death  on 
the  fpot:  For  light,  they  kindled  fplinters  of  pine,  and  two  merry  wenches 
and  three  or  four  men  colledted  to  ftare  at  us,  as  well  as  we  at  them,  were  pre- 
fently  bufy  to  fatisfy  our  hunger.  They  gave  us  red  wine,  fo  dreadfully  pu- 
trid of  the  boraccio,  that  I  could  not  touch  it;  and.  brandy,  poilbned  with 
annifeed.  What  then  were  v/e  to  do  ?  Seeing  our  diftrefs,  they  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  rich,  excellent  white  wine, .  rcfembling  mountain ;  all  then  was  well : 

but 
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but  when  we  came  to  examine  the  beds,  there  was  but  one  to  be  found.  My 
friend  would  again  do  the  honours,  and  infifted  on  my  taking  it :  he  made  hi^ 
on  a  table,  and  what  with  bugs,  fleas,  rats,  and  mice,  flept  not.  I  was  not 
attacked ;  and  though  the  bed  and  a  pavement  might  be  ranked  in  the  iame  clals 
of  foftnefs — fatigue  converted  it  to  down.  This  town  and  its  inhabitants 
appeared  equally  wretched ;  the  fmoke  holes,  inftead  of  chlmnies,  the  total 
want  of  glafs  windows,  the  chearfulnefs  of  which,  to  the  eye,  is  known  only 
by  the  want ;  the  drefs  of  the  women  all  black,  with  cloth  of  the  fame  colour 
about  their  heads.,  and  hanging  half  down  their  backs,  no  (hoes,  no  ftockings ; 
the  effed:,  upon  the  whole,  qjfe  difmal  and  favage  as  their  rocks  and  mountains, 
32  miles. 

The  1 2th.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  nov/  almoft  clofe,  and  juft  admit 
the  river,  the  road,  and  a  fcrap  of  meadow.  The  rocks  lamellated  fchif- 
tus,  fome  micaceous.  Lavender,  for  the  firft  time,  fpontaneous.  Pafs 
Briafca,  a  village  perched  on  a  mountain  like  an  eagle's  neft.  Come  to  La- 
bourfel,  v/here  is  an  iron  work,  ilecl  and  iron  made  at  the  iame  time,  and 
the  furnace  blown  by  the  fall  of  water  fimply,  without  bellows.  The  water 
falls  about  ten  feet,  and,  by  its  motion,  drives  the  air  into  a  fort  of  tunnel,  which 
points  to  the  centre  of  the  furnace;  the  bottom  of  themafs  of  melted  metal 
is  fteel  ',  the  middle  of  it  foft,  and  the  upper  part  hard  iron.  They  burn  char- 
coal made  of  pine  wood.  .  Pafs  Rudafs  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and 
cx)me  prefently  to  vines  and  fruit-trees,  yet  fnow  in  fight.  As  we  defcend 
to  the  vale,  every  fpot  is  cultivated  that  is  capable  of  it.  Crofs  the  river  to 
Realp,  a  long  town  with  many  (hops,  in  which  hemp  fabrics  feem  a  principal 
article.  Hedges  of  pomegranates  in  blofibm.  Dine  at  a  dreadful  auberge, 
which,  infi:ead  of  fatisfying,  offended  all  the  fenfes  we  were  mafters  of. 

Hitherto,  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen  nothing  to  confirm  the  character  given 
of  that  province ;  for  fcarcely  any  thing  has  a  tolerable  appearance ;  the  towns 
and  the  country  appear  equally  poor  and  miferable.  , 

Come  to  Jare,  whofe  environs  wear  a  better  countenance,  on  account  of  an 
immenfe  falt-work  belonging  to  the  King.  Here  firfi:  meet  with  olives,  and 
going  up  the  mountain,  which  is  all  of  pudding- fl.one,  find  it  cut  into  ter- 
races fupported  by  v/alls,  and  planted  with  vines,  mulberries,  and  olives. 

The  road  then  led  through  a  pafs  in  the  mountains,  which  prcfented,  I 
think,  without  ex'ceptlon,  the  mofi:  fl:riking  fcene  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  re- 
member the  inipiX'^.uii  that  the  ocean  made  on  me  the  firft  time  I  faw  it,  and 
believe  it  to  have  been  weaker  than  ihis;  I  fliall  not  fpend  many  words  in  at- 
tempting to  defcribe  what  the  [u ri jil  itfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  mitler  would  fail 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  I'he  pafs  is  above  a  mile  long;  tiie  rocks  feem 
rent  afunder  to  make  way  for  the  river,  v/hich  entirely  fills  the  bottom  of  the 
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chafm.  The  road  was  cut  out  of  Ac  rock,  and  was  wrought  with  gunpow- 
der, a  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  expence.  It  paffes  on  heights  that  vary 
the  fccne,  and  that  give  a  depth  below  the  eye  enough  to  be  interefting. 
The  mountains  of  ftone,  which  rife  on  either  fide,  are  the  moft  tremendous  in 
their  height,  magnitude,  and  pendent  form,  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Were  all  the  rocks  of  England  piled  on  one  another,  they  would  form  but 
pigmy  heaps,  compared  with  thefe  gigantic  and  ilupendous  mafles.  Rocks 
are  commonly,  even  in  their  moft  bold  appearances,  detached  parts  of  moun- 
tains; and,  however  great  in  themfelves,  have  mafles  above  them,  which 
lefien  their  eflFedt.  It  is  otherwife  here :  if  we  fuppofe  the  fkeletons  of  moun- 
tains laid  bare  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  but  a  vague  idea.  Vaftnefs  of  fize,  per- 
|)endicularity  of  form— pendent — ^and  protruding — every  circumftancc  that 
can  give  a  power  to  inanimate  nature,  to  command  and  arreft  attention,  is  fpread 
forth  with  an  impofing  magnificence  through  every  feature  of  this  fublime 
fcenery. 

Pafs  Coolagafe,  the  features  of  the  country  now  begin  to  relax;  the  moun-- 
tains  are  not  fo  high,  and  the  vales  are  wider.  Arrive  at  La  Pobla,  after  a  fa- 
tiguing journey  of  thirty-fix  Englifti  miles,  nwre  than  half  of  wliich,  as  in  ge- 
neral, we  made  on  foot*  Here  we  fared  fumptuoufly,  for  report  made  the  inn  fo 
bad,  that  we  took  refuge  with  a  ihopkoepcr.  It  feems  an  extraordinary  circum- 
ftance,  that  in  thefe  parts  of  Spain  you  ride  to  the  door  of  a  private  houfe, 
defire  lodging  and  food,  and  pay  of  courfe  what  they  demand.  However,  it 
muft  always  be  taken  into  the  account  of  our  fare,  that  the  wine  of  all  the 
country  is  fo  poifoned  with  the  boraccio,  that  water  is  the  beft  beverage,  unlefs 
annifecd  brandy  (hould  be  to  your  tafte.  Salads  alfo,  a  principal  difh  with 
them,  are  not  eatable^  by  reafon  of  the  oil  of  the  country  being  ftrong  and 
rancid ;  a  quality  which  the  inhabitants  feem  to  think  eflcntial  to  good  oil,  for 
they  every  where  gave  it  the  higheft  praifes.  This  town  has  feme  good  houfes 
vdth  glafs  windows ;  and  we  faw  a  well  drefled  young  lady,  attended  in  a  gal- 
lant manner  by  two  monks. 36  miles. 

The  1 3th.  Leave  La  Pobla,  and  crofs  the  river,  which  is  fixty  yards 
wide  J  it  compenfates,  by  the  ufe  made  of  its  waters  in  irriga^tion,  the  mif- 
chief  it  does  in  floods,  for  we  paflcd  two  large  trads  deftroyed  by  it*  The 
mountains  around  of  bold  and  interefting  features ;  the  country  in  general  a 
mixture  of  cultivation  and  waflc,  for  fome  fpace  pleafing  enough  to  the  eye ; 
but  th^  have  no  meadows,  fo  that  our  mules  have  met  with  nothing  like  hay; 
ftraw  and  barley  are  their  food ;  and  they  tell  us,  that  all  over  Spain  it  is  the 
lame  thing,  with  fome  exceptions  in  watered  lands  for  lucerne.  Much  corn^ 
threihing  every  where. 
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The  road  leads  by  Monte  Efquieu,  the  whole  of  which  confifts  t>f  a  white  ftone 
and  argilaceous  marie.  Look  back  over  a  great  profpeft,  but  deftitute  of  wood. 
Ourcafo  a  poor  place :  there,  as  every  where  elfe,  the  firft  floor  is  a  ftable,  which 
is  cleaned  out  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  when  the  land  is  ready  to 
receive  the  dung.  The  delicious  effluvia  given  to  the  reft  of  the  houie,  in  fo 
hot  a  climate,  may  be  conjeftured :  rifing  into  the  kitchen  and  the  chambers, 
it  there  meets  with  fuch  a  variety  of  other  unjfavory  efl!erices,  as  to  form  com- 
pounds fufficient  to  puzzle  the  moft  dextrous  of  the  aerial  philofophers  to  ana- 
lize.  All  their  white  wine  here  is  boiled.  Defcend  mountains  terraced  for 
olives,  which  grow  well  on  rocks,  but  add  no  beauty  to  them ;  infomuch  that 
cloathing  a  country  with  this  moft  ugly  of  all  trees  adds  nothing  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  eye. 

Pafs  in  fight  of  St.  Roma,  and  crofs  a  diflxid  of  fhells,  and  a  large  waftc 
entirely  covered  with  lavender. 

Pafs  up  a  hill  which  commands  a  vaft  profpedl  of  diftant  mountains,  W.  S.  W. 
they  are  in  Arragon ;  very  high ;  and  feen  one  beyond  another  to  a  great  diftance; 
alfo  the  fnowy  ones  of  the  Pyrenees  which  we  have  left.  Following  the  road,  we 
fee  it  opening  to  ah  immenfe  view  of  what  at  firft  appears  to  be  a  plain,  a  great 
range  of  country  towards  thefea;  but  it  is  all  broken  rn  mountainous  ridges,  which 
feem  low,  merely  on  comparifon  with  the  greater  heights  from  which  we  view 
them..  The  Pyrenees  in  one  great  chain  to  the  left,  and  the  mountains  of  Tor- 
tofa  to  the  right.  Defcend  to  Fulca,  where  we  ftop  for  the  night  at  an  inn  kept 
by  a  confiderable  farmer,  and  meet,  for  Spain,  with  tolerable  accommodation. 
We  had  here,  in  the  evening,  a  moft  tremendous  tempeft.  The  lightning 
which  I  have  feen  in  England  has  been  a  mere  glimmering,  compared  with 
the  dreadful  corufcations  of  this  ardent  and  eledric  atmofphere.  A  range  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  in  fight  for  one  hundred  miles  in  a  line ;  the  forked  flafhes  of 
the  lightning  darted  in  ftreams  of  fire  to  the  length  of  half  that  extent,  and  much 
of  it  from  an  immenfe  height.     The  colour  was  of  the  brighteft  whitenefs  y  tha 

fcene  was  greats  awful,  and  fublime. 28  miles. 

The  T4th.  In  the  morning  the  hemifphere  was  all  heavy  with  clouds,  and 
feme  rain  fell ;  we  expreflfed  apprehenfions  of  being  wet,  but  our  landlord  faid 
we  fhould  have  a  very  fine  day ;  we  had  confidence,  and  it  proved  a  clear 
burning  one. 

Here  I  may  obfcrve,  that  In  above  one  hundred  miles  in  Catalonia,  we  have 
feen  but  two  houfes  that  appeared  decidedly  to  be  gentlemen's,  one  the  gover- 
nor*^ at  Viella,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  La  Pobla ;  and  in  the  fame  line  of 
country  not  more  than  one  acre  probably  in  two  hundred  is  cultivated.  Thus  far; 
therefore,,  we  have  experienced  an  entire  difappointmcnt  in*  the  expeiSation  of 
Ending  this  province  a  garden^ 
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Pafi  the  fide  of  a  mountain  covered  with  rofemary,  box,  and  brambles,  and 
dcfcend  into  a  rich  vale  to  the  town  of  Pous.  .Crofs  the  river  Segre  by  a 
moft  commodious  ferry  boat,  much  better  executed  and  contrived  for  carriages 
and  horfes,  than  any  I  have  feen  in  England.  I  have  crofled  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Trent,  but  never  faw  any  in  which  the  horfes  were  not  forced 
to  leap  through  a  narrow  cut  in  the  fide  of  the  boat  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
being  lamed  r  and  I  have  known  both  cows,  oxen,  and  horfes  killed  in  the  ope- 
ration.  A  carriage  may  be  driven  in  and  out  of  this  ferry  boat  without  taking 
off  a  horfe,  or  a  perfon  moving  from  his  feat.  The  boat  croflfes  the  river  by  a 
great  rope  pafling  over  a  Ian  thorn  wheel.  The  care  and  attention  given  to  irri-^ 
gation  here  cannot  be  exceeded.     Much  filk  winding. 

They  threfti  their  corn  by  driving  mules  in  the  oriental  method  on  a  circu- 
lar floor  of  earth  in  the  open  air;  a  girl  drives;  three  and  four  men  turn  the 
ftraw,  move  it  away,  and  fupply  the  floor* 

Pafs  a  waflre  of  marie,  with  ftrata  of  talc  in  fome  places  clear  and  tranfparent, 
fhining,  and  breaking  in  thin  flakes. — Deferts  for  feveral  miles.  Pafs  Ribel- 
les,  a  village  whofe  white  church  and  houfes,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rocky  hill, 
have  a  Angular  eflfed:  in  the  midft  of  an  uncultivated  dreary  trad.  Dine  at  Se- 
navia;  the  day  exceflively  hot,  and  the  flics  fo  innumerable,  as  to  be  a  per* 
fedl  plague.  They  have  a  good  contrivance  for  keeping  them  oiF  the  table  you 
eat  at,  which  is  a  moveable  and  very  light  frame  of  canvafs,  fulpended  from  the 
cieling  by  two  pivots,  and  a  girl  keeps  pulling  it  backwards  and  forwards  while 
you  are  at  table :  the  motion  it  gives  the  air  drives  off^  the  flies.  Where  this 
invention  is- not  adopted,  fhe  ufes  a  hand-flapper  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fanning 
in  a  droll  manner,  and  far  from  difagreeable,  when  the  girl  is  pretty.  Pafs. 
many  watered  grounds,  with  peaches,  apples,  and  ripe  pears.  Pomegranates  in 
the  hedges  as  large  now  as  walnuts  in  the  fhell.  To  Biofca  mofl:ly  defert  hills, 
but.  with  fome  broad  vales.  No  where  any  wood  to  be  feen,  except  olives,  and 
evergreen  oaks-,  which  are  almofl:  as  fad  as  olives.  Towards  Tora  the  coun- 
try is  more  cultivated,  and  has  fome  fcattercd  houfes,  which  I  note  as  a  new 
circumftance.  Pafs  Cafl:le  Follit.  The  country  improves  to  Calaf,  where 
we  arrived  after  a  burning  journey  of  40  Englifli  miles,  having  been  fourteen 
hours  on  our  mules.         40  miles. 

The  15th. — Sunday.  To  mafs  at  four  in  the  morning:  the  church  almo/l: 
full  of  muleteers;  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  Spain,  from  the  fervency,  of 
devotion  with  which  they  beat  their  breads  at  fome  of  the  refponfes  in  the  fer- 
vice.  How  far  this  violent  attention  to  religion  is  connefted  with  the  wafte 
ftate  of  their  province,  I  fliall  leave  to  others  to  determine.  One  thing,  which 
furprifed  me  a  good  deal,  was  feeing  great« numbers  of  men  going  out  of  town 
with  reap-hooks  to  cut  their  corn,  juft  as  on  any  other  day;  this  mull  be  with  the 
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leave  of  their  pricfts  j  and  to  give  fuch  permiiiioii^  fpeakfi  more  liberality  than 
I  had  been  taught  to  exped. 

Crofs  a  great  wafte>  and  mount  a  hill,  from  whence  an  extenfive  view  over  a 
naked  country  |  and,  for  the  firft  time,  we  fee  Montferrat,  the  outline  of  which 
is  interefting.  Dine  at  Camprat,  in  the  midft  of  a  rocky  country,  of  a  favage 
afpedt^  with  fo  many  waftes,  that  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  is  cultivated* 
Arrive  at  the  foot  of  Montferrat,  which,  from  the  defcription  given  ef  it  by 
Mr.  Thicknefs,  was  one  objedl  of  our  journey. 

It  is  a  remarkably  ifolated  mountain,  but  of  an  immenfe  bafie.  An  admi*<- 
rable  winding  road  is  made,  by  which  we  mounted  to  the  convent;  to  make  this 
way  was  a  great  effort  in  a  country  where  fo  few  good  roads  are  to  be  found* 
Much  of  this  is  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock.  In  other  refpedls,  it  is  one  of  the 
ihoft  lingular  in  the  world.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  wall  of  mountain  fringed 
with  wood,  at  the  top  of  which  arc  thofe  ftupendous  rocks,  which  render  it 
fomous  2  to  the  left  a  precipice  horrible  for  depth,  but  all  covered  with  plants, 
which  in  England  are  fought  with  anxiety  and  expence  for  adorning  fhrubberies 
and  gardens;  and  vegetation  here  has  the  luxuriance  which  may  be  expeded  in 
one  of  the  fineft  climates  of  the  world.  The  road  fo  level,  and  thefe  beautiful 
plants  fo  thick,  that  they  altogether  refemble  the  alley  of  a  decorated  ground. 
The  fcencry  ojj  which  you  look  is  every  where  uncommon ;  fuch  a  confufion 
of  ihade^  and  maifes;  fuch  a  tumult  of  forms,  that  the  eye  wanders  with  a  kind 
of  amazement  from  part  to  part,  without  being  able  to  repofc  in  the  quiet  com- 
mand of  any  diftinift  object. 

We  arrived  at  the  convent  in  time  for  the  evening  hymns  and  mufic.  ♦  The 
church  is  fplendid,  fome  of  the  pi6tures  fine,  and  the  multitude  of  offerings  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  all  other  precious  ftones,  with  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  lamps,  vafes,.  &c.  are  the  laft  objefts  for  me  to  dwell  on,  fince  they  never 
raife  any  other  emotion  in  my  bolbm  than  of  difguft.  I  hate  the  folly  that 
gives;  aaid  if  the  monks  are  honeft,  I  hate  the  folly  that  receives. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  condudied  to  a  neat,  plain  apartment  in  the  convent, 
of  two  rooms  furnifhed  with  mere  neceiTaries,  and  we  were  fupplied  by  the  fer- 
vants  with  fiich  food  and  wine  as  we  requefted,  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  To 
this  uleful  fpecies  of  ho^itality,  we  were  obliged  for  a  comfortable  night's  reft. 
27  miles. 
The-  16th.  The  principal  objeft  which  had  induced  us  to  take  Montferrat 
in  our  way,  was  the  amazing  profpeft  commanded  from  the  top  of  the  nioun* 
tain,  and  from  the  various  jiermitages  defcribed  by  Mr.  Thicknefs.  This  morn- 
ing we  walked  up  the  hill,  but  the  weather  proved  fo  perverfe  to  our  views,  both 
in  mounting  and  defcending,  that  we  were  the  whole  time  in  the  clouds  .^  1 
(hould  moll  willingly  have  ftaid  two  or  three  days  here,,  and  waited. for  a  better 
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time j  but  my  friend  was  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  return  to  Bagnere  to  the  Count  de 
la  Rochefoucauld^  that  we  muft  have  feparated,  had.  I  done  it.  In  fuch  tours  as 
theie^  it  is  always  beft  to  take  a  fuperfluity  of  time ;  a  thing  very  difficult  to  do 
when  one  travels  in  company ;  and  that  of  Monf.  L.  was  much  too  valuable 
and  intcrefling  to  me  to  allow. fuch  a  queftion  for  a  moment.  All  we  could  do 
in  our  elevated  iituation,  was  to  mortify  ourfelves  with  imagining  the  prodigious 
profpcit  before  us,  without  a  poffibility  of  feeing  five  hundred  prds,  for  the 
clouds  were  beneath  as  well  as  around  us.  We  flopped  at  one  of  the  hermi- 
tages, the  inhabitant  of  which,  a  Maltefe  of  a  gentleman-lil«  deportment  and 
numners,  received  us  hofpitably  and  politely,  fetting  out  bread,  wine,  and  fruits 
He  lamented  our  ill  luck,  telling  us  diat  the  ifland  of  Majorca  was  diflindtly  to 
be  feen  from  his  little  garden,  which  we  viewed  with  pleifure,  but  fhould  have 
been  better  pleafed  to  have  feen  Majorca.  But  though  the  diflant  profpedl  was 
thus  excluded,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the  uncommoa 
and  flriking  form  of  the  rocks,  of  which  this  mofl  interefting  mountain  is  com- 
pofed;  the  whole  feems  one  vail  mafs  of  pudding  ilone« 

Leave  the  cpnvent,  and  take  the  road  for  Barcelona,  which,  in  richnefs  of 
vegetable  accompanyment,  is  inferior  to  that  by  which  we  came;  we  vrere  feve- 
ral  miles  dcfcending.  Pafs  Orevoteau,  where  is  a  hedge  of  aloes  four  feet  high :: 
here  we  are  in  a  high  road,  for  we  meet  for  the  £rfl  time  a  cabriolet.  Pais  a 
wretched  floney  defert,  which  yields  only  aromatic  plants,  fcattered  with  diii- 
mal  evergreen  oaks.  Efparagara is  the  firil  manufaduring  town  wc  met  with  ; 
woollen  cloths,  fluffs,  and  laces:  the  town  is  near  a  mile  long.  Near  Marto- 
rell,  fee  the  triumphal  arch,  faid  to  be  built  by  Annibal;  it  has  been  lately  re- 
paired. In  that  town  every  one  is  employed  in  lace  making;  they  have,  hovvever^ 
another  occupation  not  quite  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that  of  picking  vermin  out 
of  each  other's  heads,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were  employed;  nor  can  any  thing; 
be  more  flinking  or  filthy  than  their  perfons,  or  more  dirty  than  their  houfes:  to 
view  either,  is  dnough  to  imprefs  the  idea,  that  cleanlinefs  is  one  of  the  firfl  of 
the  virtues,  and  doubly  fo  in  fuch  a  hot  climate.  No  new  houfes  in  any  of  thefe- 
tovras.  The  country  is  difagreeable,  and  rendered  worfe  by  many  beds  of  tor- 
rents, without  a  drop  of  water;  arid  and  hurtful  to  the  eye.  Apricots,  plumbs,, 
melons,  &c.  ripe,  and  fold  in  the  flreets. 

Come  to  a  noble  road,  which  they  are  making  at  the  expence  of  the  King>: 
fifty  or  fixty  feet  wide,  and  walled  on  the  fide  to  fupport  the  earth,  of  which  it 
is  formed.  The  country  now  is  far  more  populous  and  better  built>,many/vineS4, 
and  much  cultivation. 

It  vrill  probably  be  found,  that  the  great  reputation  of  this  prcJvince  hasarifcn^ 
from  the  improvements  in  the  lower,  flat,  and  irrigated  parts;  if  fo,  it  ought  tO; 
be  difcriminatcd;  for  by  fer  the  larger  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  not  lefs  in  pro- 
portion,. 
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portion,  I  fliould  conceive,  than  feven-eighths.  Pafs  a  large  paper  mill;  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  fame  fine  road,  join  another  equally  great  and  well  made,  that 
leads  to  Villa  Franca.  Turn  to  the  left  for  Barcelona,  and  crofs  a  bridge  of 
red  granite,  a  folid,  durable,  and  noble  work,  440  paces  long ;  but,  though  built 
only  eight  years  ago,  is  in  a  bad  and  inekgant  ftile.  Now  meet  a  great  number 
of  carts  and  carriages,  drawn  by  very  fine  mules,  and  mark  every  appearance  of 
approaching  a  great  city.  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  it,  there  are  many  villas 
and  goed  buildings  of  all  forts,  fpreading  to  the  right  and  left,  and  feen  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  been  at  no  city  fince  we  left  Paris,  whofe  approach  carries 
filch  a  face  of  animation  and  chearfulnefs ;  and  confidering  Paris  as  the  capital 
of  a  great  kingdom,  and  Barcelona  as  that  of  a  province  only,  the  latter  i&  more 
ftriking  beyond  all  comparifon.  This  noble  road  does  honour  to  the  prefent 
King  of  Spain ;  it  is  carried  in  an  even  line  over  all  narrow  vales,  fo  that  you 
have  none  of  the  inconveniencies  which  otherwife  are  the  effedt  of  hills  and 
declivities.  A  few  palm  trees  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  profpedl  to  northern 
eyes.  The  firft  view  of  the  town  is  very  fine,  and  the  fituation  truly  beautiful. 
The  laft  half  mile  we  were  in  great  hafte  to  be  in  time  for  the  gates,  as  they  are 
ihut  at  nine  o'clock.  We  had  had  a  burning  ride  of  forty  miles,  and  were  a  good 
deal  fatigued,  yet  forced  to  undergo  a  ridiculous  fearch,  as  every  thing  pays  an 
entree  to  government  on  going  into  the  town;  and  we  had  ftill  two  miles  I 
believe  to  pafs,  firft  to  the  French  Crown,  which  inn  was  full,  and  then  to  La 
Fondcy  where  we  found  good  quarters. 

My  friend  thought  this  the  moft  fatiguing  day  he  had  ever  experienced :  the  ex- 
ccflive  heat  opprefied  him  much ;  and,  indeed,  travellers  in  general  are  much 
more  prudent  than  to  ride  during  the  whole  day  in  the  middle  of  July,  choofing 
rather  to  expofe  themfelves  to  fatigue  here  in  the  morning  and  evening  only. 
But  after  a  fucceffion  of  dog  holes,  with  perpetual  ftarving  and  mortification  in 
the  mountains,  the  contraft  of  this  inn  was  great.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  with 
many  waiters,  adlive  and  alert  as  in  England.  A  good  fupper,  with  fome  excel- 
lent Mediterranean  fifh;  ripe  peaches;  good  wine;  the  moft  delicious  lemonade 
in  the  world;  and  good  beds,  all  tended  to  revive  us;  but  Monf.  Lazowlki  w^s 
too  much  fatigued  for  enjoying  them.— —40  miles. 

The  17th.  View  the  town,  which  is  large,  and  to  the  eye,  in  every  ftreet, 
remarkably  populous :  many  of  them  are  narrow,  which  may  be  expeded  in  an 
eld  town;  but  there  are  alfo  many  others  broader,  with  good  houfes;  yet  one 
cannot  pn  the  whole  conftder  it  as  well  built,  except  as  to  public  edifices,  which 
are  eredtcd  in  a  magnificent  ftile.  There  are  fome  confiderable  openings,  which, 
though  not  regular  fquircs,  are  ornamental,  and  have  a  good  efFedt  in  fetting  ofi:' 
the  new  buildings  to  the  beft  advantage.  One  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Bar- 
celopctta,  is  entirely  new,  andperfedly  regular;  the  ftreets  cutting  each  otlier  at 
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right  angles  j  but  the  houfes  are  all  fmall  and  low,  being  meant  for  the  rcfidcnce 
of  failors,  little  fhop -keepers,  and  artizans:  one  front  of  this  new  town  faces  the 
quay.     The  ftreets  are  lighted,  but  the  duft  fo  -deep  in  fome  of  them,  eipecially 
the  broader  ones,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  all  paved.     The  governor's 
houfe  and  the  new  fountain  are  on  a  fcale,  and  in  a  ftile,  which  fhews,  that  there 
are  no  mean  ideas  of  embellifhment  here.     The  royal  foundry  for  cannon  is 
very  great.     The  buildings  fpacious,  and  every  thing  fcems  executed  in  a  maa- 
ner  that  proves  no  expence  was  fpared.     The  guns  caft  are  chiefly  brafs :   they 
are  folid ;  and  fome  24  pounders  boring ;  perhaps  in  all  mechanics  the  moft  curi- 
ous operation,  and  which  can  never  be  viewed  without  paying  fome  homage  to 
the  genius  that  firft  invented  it.     In  time  of  war  300  men  are  employed  here;. 
but  at  prefent  the  number  is  not  confiderable. 

But  the  objedt  at  Barcelona  which  is  the  moft  ftriking,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  knowledge  at  leaft,  has  no  where  a  rival,  is  the  quay.     The  defign 
and  execution  are  equally  good.     I  guefs  it  about  half  a  mile  long.     A  low  plat- 
form of  ftone  is  built  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  clofe  to  which  the  fhips  are 
moored ;  this  is  of  breadth  fufficient  for  goods  and  packages  of  all  forts  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  vefTels.     A  row  of  arched  warehoufes  open  on  to  this  plat- 
form, and  over  thofe  is  the  upper  part  of  the  quay  on  a  level  with  the  ftreet  j  and 
for  the  convenience  of  going  up  or  down  from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  gently 
floping  ways  for  carriages,  and  alio  ftair-cafes.    The  whole  is  moft  folidly  eredted 
in  hewn  ftone,  and  finiihed  in  a  manner,  that  difcovers  a  true  fpirit  of  mag- 
nificence in  this  moft  uleful  fort  of  public  works.     The  road  by  which  we  tra- 
velled for  feveral  miles — the  bridge  by  which  we  paffed  the  river — and  this  quay^ 
are  works  that  will  do  lafting  honour  to  the  prefent  King  of  Spain.     There  are 
now  about  140  ihips  in  the  harbour;  but  the  number  fometimes  much  larger. 

It  is  impoftible  to  view  fuch  admirable  works  as  the  quay  of  Barcelona,  with- 
out regretting  the  enormous  fums  v^afted  in  war  and  bloodfhed.  No  quarrel 
happens  between  two  nations,  but  it  cofts  twenty  fuch  quays;  a  thousand  miles 
of  magnificent  road;  an  hundred  bridges;  the  pavement,  lights,  fountains,  palaces, 
and  public  ornaments  of  fifty  cities.  To  tell  a  prince  or  a  parliament  (the  latter 
wants  this  leiTon  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  former),  that  a  v^r  is  as  abfurd  as  it 
is  cruel,  for  it  will  coft  fb  much  money  in  figures,  makes  not  the  leaft  impref- 
fion ;  they  never  fee  the  money,  and  the  expence  is  of  fomething  ideal ;  but  to 
tell  the  King  of  Spain  that  it  would  coft  the  Efcurial,  St.  Ildefonfo,  his  palace  at 
Madrid,  and  all  the  roads  in  his  kingdom,  and  he  would  think  very  ferioufly  be- 
fore he  engaged  in  it..  To  reafon  with  a  Britifti  parliament,  when  her  noify  fac-^ 
tious  orators  are  bawling  for  the  honour  of  the  Briti(h  lion,  for  the  rights  of 
commerce,,  and  freedom  of  navigation ;  that  is,  for  a  war — that  fuch  a  war  will 
coft  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  and  they  are  deaf  to  you^     But  let  it  coft  themi 
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thofe  roads  on  which  they  roll  fo  luxurioufly,  the  public  bridges,  and  the  great 
edifices  tfhat  decorate  the  capital,  and  our  other  cities,  if  the  members  were 
willing  at  fuch  a  price  to  hazard  a  war,  the  people  would  probably  pull  down 
their  houfes.  Yet  the  cafes  are  precifely  the  fame;  for  if  you  fpend  the  money 
that  would  form  and  build  fuch  things,  you  in  efFeft  fpend  the  things  them- 
felves,  A  very  little  calculation  would  fhew,  that  the  expence  of  our  three  laft 
wars,  which  had  no  other  efFeft  whatever  but  to  fpill  blood  and  fill  gazettes, 
would  have  made  the  whole  ifland  of  Great  Britain  a  garden;  her  whole  coaft  2 
quay;  and  have  converted  all  the  houfes  in  her  towns  into  palaces,  and  her  cot- 
tages into  houfes.     But  to  return.    .  v 

The  manufadtories  at  Barcelona  are  confiderable.  There  is  every  appearance 
-as  you  walk  the  ftreets  of  great  and  adive  induftry :  you  move  no  where  without 
hearing  the  creak  of  flocking  engines.  Silk  is  wrought  into  haiidkerchiefs, 
.  though  not  on  £0  great  a  fcaleas  at  Valencia;  ftockings,  laces,  and  various  ftufFs. 
They  have  alfo  fbme  woollen  fabrics,  but  not  confiderable.  The  chief  bufinefs 
of  the  place  is  that  of  commiffion;  the  amount  of  the  trade  tranladed  is  confi- 
<lerable,  though  not  many  fhips  belong  to  the  port. 

The  indufijy  and  trade,  however,  which  have  taken  root,  and  profpered  in  this 
city,  have  withftood  the  continued  fyftem  of  the  court  to  deal  feverely  vrith  the 
whole  province  of  Catalonia.     The  famous  efifbrts  which  the  Catalans  made  to 
place  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  were  not  foon 
forgotten  by  the  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  to  their  difhonour.     Heavy 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  people;  and  the  whole  province  continues  to  this  day 
diiarmed;  £0  that  a  nobleman  cannot  wear  a  fword,  unlefs  privileged  to  do  it  by 
grace  or  office;  and  this  goes  fo  far,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  ihew  this  mark  of 
4iftin<aion,  they  are  known  to  get  themfdves  enrolled  as  familiars  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  an  office  which  carries  with  it  that  licence.     I  note  this  corredtly  accord- 
ing to  the  information  given  me;  but  I  hope  the  perfon  who  gave  it  was  mif- 
taken.     For  the  nobility  to  ftoop  to  fuch  a  meannefs,  and  the  court  to  drive  men 
to  fuch  unworthy  means  of  difiiinftion,  fourfcore  years  after  their  offence,  which 
was  fidelity  to  the  prince  whom  they  efteemed  their  lawful  fovereign,  fuch  an  a<ft 
reflefts  equal  difhonour  upon  the  nobility  and  the  crown.     The  mention  of  the 
inquifition  made  us  enquire  into  the  prefent  flate  of  that  Aofy  office,  and  we  were 
.   informed,  that  it  was  now  formidable  only  to  perfons  of  very  notorious  ill  fame; 
and  that  whenever  it  does  ad  againft  offenders,  an  inquifitor  comes  from  Madrid 
to  condudl  the  procefs.     From  the  expreffions,  however,  which  were  ufed,  and 
the  inftances  given,  it  appeared  that  they  take  cognizance  of  cafes  not  at  all  con- 
iie<aed  with  feith  in  religion ;  and  that  if  men  or  women  are  guilty  of  vices,  which 
render  them  oflfenfive,  this  was  the  power  that  interpofed ;  an  account,  iii  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  favourable  for  the  circumftance,  which  was  fuppofed  moft 
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to  limit  their  power,  was  the  explicit  nature  of  the  offence,  viz.  being  againil 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  no  means  againft  public  morals,  to  fecure  which  is 
an  objedfor  very  different  judicatures  in  eveiy  country. 

The  markets  here  are  now  full  of  ripe  figs,  peaches,  melons,  and  the  more 
common  fruits  in  great  profufion.  I  bought  three  large  peaches  for  a  penny, 
and  our  laquais  de  place  faid,  that  I  gave  too  much,  and  paid  like  a  foreigner; 
but  they  have  not  the  flavour  of  the  fame  fruit  in  England.  In  the  gardens 
there  are  noble  orange  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  all  forts  of  garden  vegetables 
in  the  greateft  plenty.  The  climate  here  in  winter  may  be  conjedured  from 
their  having  green  peafc  every  month  in  the  year. 

View  the  very  pretty  fort  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which  is  on  the  fummk 
of  a  hill  that  commands  a  vaft  profped:  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
built  and  well  kept.  Notwithftanding  this  fort  to  the  fbuth,  and  a  citadel  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  corlairs  in  time  of  war  have  cut  filhing  veffels  out  of  the 
road,  and  very  near  the  fhore. 

In  the  evening  to  the  play;  the  theatre  is  very  large,  and  the  feats  on  the  two 
fides  of  the  pit  (for  the  centre  is  at  a  lower  price)  extremely  corpmodious ;  each 
feat  is  feparate,  fo  that  you  fit  as  in  an  elbow  chair.  A  Spanifh  comedy  was  re- 
prefented,  and  an  Italian  opera  after  it.  We  were  furprized  to  find  clergymen 
in  every  part  of  the  houfe ;  a  circumftancc  never  feen  in  France.  Twice  a  week 
they  have  an  Italian  opera,  and  plays  the  other  evenings.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pit  on  benches  the  common  people  feat  thenafelves.  I  faw  a  blackfinith,  hot 
from  the  anvil,  with  his  fliirt  fleeves  tucked  above  his  elbows,  who  enjoyed  the 
entertainment  equally  with  the  beft  company  in  the  boxes,  and  probably  much 
more.  -Every  well  dreffed  perfbn  was  in  the  French  faflhion ;  but  there  were 
many  who  dill  retained  the  Spanifli  mode  of  wearing  their  hair  without  powder, 
in  a  thick  black  net  which  hangs  down  the  back:  nothing  can  hav^a  worfc 
cffed:,  or  appear  more  offenfive  in  fo  hot  a  climate. 

The  1 8  th.  On  leaving  the  town  we  were  fearched  again,  which  feems  both  ufe- 
lefs  and  burthenfome.  E  nter  immediately  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  watered  culti- ' 
vation,  fo  fine,  that  I  fuppofe  it  has  given  the  general  reputation  to  the  whole 
province.  The  Indian  fig,  called  here  ^gua  de  Maura^  grows  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  very  branching  and  crooked ;  the  arms  at  bottom  as  thick  as  the  thigh 
of  a  common  man ;  thefe  and  many  aloes  in  the  hedges.  At  Ballalo,  two  hours 
from  Barcelona,  meet  with  the  firft  vineyards,  but  the  hills  here,  for  the  moft 
part,  come  down  to  the  fea;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  vale  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide.  Lycium  in  the  hedges  \  oranges  in  the  gardens ;  a  few  palm 
trees  with  vines  around  them.  All  here  inclofed,  and  the  men  mending  gaps  in 
their  hedges.  The  appearance  of  induftry  on  this  coaft  is  as  great  as  poffiblc. 
Nwnbers  of  iiftiing  boats  and  nets,  with  rows  of  good  white  houfes  on  the  ica* 
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fic|e ;  and  while  the  jnen  are  adtive  in  their  fifheries,  the  women  are  equally 
bufy  in  making  lace.  Dine  at  Grcmah  :  many  large  villages  and  fcattered 
houfes  all  the  way.  Wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  more  dif- 
tant  and  ftill  higher  ones  are  feen;  a  circumftance  which  unites  with  the  vaft. 
view  from  Montferrat,  and  {hews  that  all  behind  is  mountainous,  and  that  the 
vales  are  no  where  large,  Pafs  a  valley,  part  highly  cultivated,  but  the  reft 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  breadth  totally  ruined  by  a  torrent.  Reach  Mar- 
taro,  a  large  town  of  white  and  clean  well  built  houfes,  the  ftreets  crofling 
each  oth^r  at  right  angles.  The  inhabitants  appear  exceedingly  induftrious  5 
there  are  fome  flocking  engines,  and  lace  makers  at  every  comer.  Every  houib 
has  one  large  door,  which  ferves  both  for  door  and  window  to  that  room ;  an 
tmdoubted  proof  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  here 
al£b  the  induftry  of  catching  vermin  in  each  other's  heads  is  very  adive. 

Pafe  Arenys,  a  large  town,  where  (hipbuilding  fcems  a  bufinels  of  fome  con- 
fequence:  making  thread  lace  univerfal  here;  the  thread  comes  from  France. 
Canet,  another  large  town,  employed  in  fliipbuilding,  fifliing,  and  making 
lace.  All  thefe  towns  are  well  built,  with  an  equal  appearance  of  general  in- 
duftry, and  its  infeparable  companion,  private  comfort.  Every  fcrap  of  flat  land 
well  cultivated,  and  the  hills  covered  with  vines. 

At  Callella,  a  large  town  like  the  former,  full  of  induftry,  but  the  inn  no 
better  than  in  the  mountains,  a  ftinking,  dirty,  dreadful  hole,  without  any  thing, 
to  eat  or  drink  but  for  muleteers ;  yet  we  are  now  in  the  high  road  from  Paris^ 
lo  Madrid.— —36  miles. 

The  J  9th.  Leave  Callella,  and  in  lefs  than  a  league  come  to  Pineda,  ano- 
ther large  town,  and  pafs  Malgrat,  which  is  not  fo  well  built  as  the  preceding,, 
buff  much  lace  made  in  it. 

The  road  here  turns  from  the  fea  into  an  inclofed  woodland.  Pomegranates 
make  very  fine  thick  hedges.  There  are  old  caftles  on  the  hills  to  defend  the 
coaft  againft  the  Africans.  Houfes  fcattered  every  where,  a  feature  effential.  ta 
a  fine  country,  and  an  agreeable  landfcape.  Poplars  planted  in  fome  fields,, 
and  vines  trained  from  one  to  another.  From  reading  accounts  of  this  huf- 
bandry,  I  had  formed  an  idea  that  it  muft  be  Angularly  beautiful  to  fee  feftoons^ 
of  vines  hanging  from  tree  to  tree ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  pleafingor  ftrik- 
ing  in  it.  The  Pyrenees  are  now  in  front,  with  very  high  mountains  to  the 
left,  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 

Pafs  for  feveral  miles  a  country  much  mixed  with  waftes >;  and  come  to  a  very 
large  one  fpreading  over  feveral  extenfivc  hills  for  many  miles,  thatprefents  an. 
extraordinary  fpedlacle  to  northern  eyes.  It  is  a  thicket  of  aromatic  planted, 
and  beautiful  flowering  ftirubs,  with  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  plants  common  in 
England.     Large  fpreading  myrtles  three  or  four  feet  high,  jeflamins,  honey 
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fuckles,  lavender,  rofcmary,  bay,  Icntifcus,  tamarifc,  caflia,  &c.  6cc.  but  all 
Buifances  hcrc^cvcn  worfe  than  heath  with  us,  for  we  fee  neither  fhccp  nor  goats* 
Pafe  Goronota,  and  many  waftes  for  ibme  miles  on  gentle  Hopes,  and  coma 
again  to  a  thick  woodland  inclofed  country,  like  fomc  parts  of  England.  Many 
hedges  of  the  yellow  bloffomed  prickly  acacia,  which  anfwers  well  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Reach  Girona,  an  old  town  walled  and  fortified  with  fomc  redoubts, 
and  a  fort  on  the  hill  above  it ;  but  not  kept  up,  nor  indeed  would  it  ftop  an 
army  half  an  hour.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  a  bifliop,  who  gave  us  his  bleffing 
as  we  paflcd  him,  drawn  in  his  coach  by  fix  mules.  His  revenue  is  24,000^ 
French  livres ;  there  arc  curees,  who  have  from  i£00  to  3000  livres.  They 
tithe  no  live  ftock.  They  have  no  manufa<aures  of  any  confequence,  and  no 
refourcc  but  that  of  agriculture  ^  yet,  what  is  extraordinary,  Caftilian  and 
French  workmen  come  hither  for  employment. 36  miles. 

Snow  is  on  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  at  Bagncre  de  Luchon. 

July  21.  Leave  Junquerras,  where  the  countenances  and  manners  of 
the  people  would  make  one  believe  all  the  inhabitants  were  fmuggfers.  Come  tap 
a  moft  noble  road,  which  the  King  of  Spain  is  making ;  it  begins  at  the  pillars  that 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road :  it  is 
admirably  executed.  Here  take  leave  of  Spain  and  re-enter  France  :  the  con- 
tnaft  is  ftriking.  When  one  crofiTes  the  fea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation 
and  circumftancc  of  a  i?aval  paflige  lead  the  mind  by  fome  gradation  to  a  change  r 
but  here,  without  going  through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  tvall,  you  enter  a 
new  world.  From  the  natural  and  mifcrablc  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at 
once  on  a  noble  caufcway,  made  with  all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that  dif- 
tinguifti  the  highways  of  France.  Inflead  of  beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built 
bridges ;  and  from  a  country  wild,  defcrt,  and  poor,  we  found  ourfelvcs  in  the 
midft  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Every  other  circumftance  fpoke  tl» 
fame  language,  and  told  us  by  figns  not  to  be  miftaken,  that  fome  great  and  ope- 
rating caufe  worked  an  efFedt  toa  clear  to  be  mifunderftood.  The  more  one  fees, 
the  more  I  believe  we  (hall  be  led  to  think,  tliat  there  is  but  one  all-powerful 
caufe  thatinftigates  mankind,  and  that  is  Government  ! — Others  form  excep- 
tions, and  give  fhades  of  difference  and  diftindion,  but  this  adts  with  permanent 
and  imiverial  force.  The  prefent  inftance  is  remarkable  j  for  Rouflillort  is  in 
fadt  a  part  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cuiloms  -, 
but  they  are  under  a  French  government. 

Great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  diftance.  Meet  fliepherds  that  fpeak  the  Ca- 
talan. The  cabriolets  we  meet  are  Spanifli.  The  farmers  threfh  their  corn  like 
the  Spaniards ♦  The  inns  and  the  houfes  are  the  fame.  Reach  Perpignan ;  there  I 
parted  with  Monf.  Lazowfki.  He  returned  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  I  had 
planned  a  tour  in  Languedoc^.  to  fill  up  the  time  to  fpare.—- ^i  5  miles.    . 
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The  2 2d.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf. 
Barri  de  Laffeufes,  major  of  a  regiment  at  Perpignan,  and  who,  he  faid,  un- 
derftood  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjcd:,  I 
iallied  out  in  the  morning  to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday,  he  was  at  his  country- 
feat  at  Pia>  about  a  league  from  the  town.  I  had  a  roafting  walk  thither,  over 
a  dry  ftoney  country  under  vines.  Monf.  Madame,  and  Mademoilelle  de 
Lafleufes,  received  me  with  great  politenefs.  I  explained  the  motives  of  my 
coming  to  France,  which  were  not  to  run  idly  through  the  kingdom  with 
the  common  herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  matter  of  their  agricul-. 
ture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable  to  England,  I  might  copy 
it.  He  commended  the  defign  greatly;  faid  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laud^ 
able  motive;  but  eypreiTed  much  aftonifliment,  as  it  was  fo  uncommon; 
and  was  very  fure  there  was  not  a  fingle  Frenchman  in  all  England  on  fuch  an 
errand.  He  defired  I  would  fpend  the  day  with  him.  I  found  the  vineyard  the 
chief  part  of  his  hufbandry,  but  he  had  fome  arable  land,  managed  in  the  Angu- 
lar manner  of  that  province.  He  pointed  to  a  village  which  he  laid  was  Rive- 
felta,  which  produced  fome  of  the  moft  famous  wine  in  France ;  at  dinner  I 
found  that  it  merited  its  reputation.  In  the  evening  returned  to  Pcrpignan,  after 
a  day  fertile  in  ufeful  information. 8  miles. 

The  23d.  Take  the  road  to  Narbonne.  Pafs  Rivefalta.  Under  the  moun* 
tain,  there  is  the  largeft  fpring  I  ever  izvr.  Otters- Pool  and  Holywell  are 
bubbles  to  it.  It  rifcs  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately 
many  mills ;  being  at  once  rather  a  river  than  a  fpring.  Pafs  an  uninterrupted- 
flat  wafte>  without  a  fingle  tree,  houfe,  or  village  for  a  confiderable  diftance  :  by 
much^  the  uglieft  country  I  have  feen  in  France.  Great  quantities  of  corn  every 
where  treading  out  with,  mules,  as  in  Spain.  Dine  at  Scjean,  at  the  Soleil,  a 
good  new  inn,,  where  I  accidentally  met  with  the  Marquis  de  Treflan.  He  told 
me,  that  I  muft  be  a  fingular  perfon  to  travel  fo  far  with  no  other  objedt  than 
agriculture  :  he  never  knew  nor  heard  of  the  like  ;  but  approved  much  of  the 
plan,  and  wifhed  he  could  do  the  feme. 

•  The  roads  here  are  ftupendous  works..  I  paflcd  a  hill,  cut  through  to  eafe  a 
defeent,  that  was  all  ia  the  folid  rock,  and  coft  90,006  liv.  (3,9371-)  7^^  ^  extends 
but  a  few  hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to  Narbonne 
coft  1 ,800,000  liv..(7a,75ol.)  Thefe  ways  are  fuperb-even  to  a  folly*  Enormotrs 
fum«  have  been  fpent  to  level  even  gentle  flepesi^  The  caufeways  are  raifed' 
and  walled  on  each  fide,  forming  one  folid  mafs  of  artificial  road,  carried 
acrofs  the  vallie&  to  the  height  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  and  never-lefs  than  50* 
wide.  There  is  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  archj  and  a  caufeway  to  it,  truly  magnificent  y 
wis  have  not  an  idea  of  what  fucb  a  road  h  kv  England.  The  trafiic  of  the  way, 
however,  demands  no  fuch  exertions ;  one-third  of  the  breadth  is  beaten>  one 

third 
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Chird  roughs  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.  In  36  miles,  I  have  met  one 
cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and  fomcold  women  with  afles.  For  what  all  this 
Wafte  of  trcafure  ? — In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  thefe  works  arc  not  done  by 
corvees  5  but  there  is  an  injuftice  in  levying  the  amount  not  far  fliort  of  them. 
The  money  is  raifed  by  tailles,  and,  in  making  the  afleiTment,  lands  held  by  a 
Boble  tenure  are  fo  much  eafed,  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fo  burthened,  that 
120  arpcnts  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  90  liv.  and  400 
poflefled  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  liv.  is, 
inftead  of  that,  affefled  at  1400  liv.  At  Narbonne,  the  canal  which  joins  that* 
of  Languedoc  deferves  attention ;  it  is  a  very  fine  work,  and  will,  they  fay,  be 
finifhed  next  month. 36  miles. 

The  24th.  Women  wiAout  ftockings,  and  many  without  fhoes  1-  but  if  their 
feet  are  poorly' clad,  they  have  ^fuptrb  confolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent 
caufeways :  the  new  road  is  50  feet  wide,  and  50  more  digged  away  or  deflroyed- 
to  make  it. 

The  vintage  itfelf  can  hardly  be  fuch  a  fcene  of  activity  and  animation  as  this-* 
univerial  one  of  treading  out  the  corn,  with  which  all  the  tovras  and  villages  in 
Languedoc  are  now  alive.     The  corn  is  all  roughly  ftacked  around  a  dry  firm 
fpot,  where  great  numbers  of  mules  and  horfes  are  driven  on  a  trot  round  a 
centre,  a  woman  holding  the  reins,  and  another,. or  a  girl  or  two,  with  whips 
drive;  the  men  fupply  and  clear  the  floor;    oth^  parties  are  dreffing,  by 
throwing  the  corn  into  the  air  for  the  wind  to  blow  away  the  chaiF.     Every 
foul  is  employed,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  the  people  feenl  a*- 
iVell  pleafed  with  their  labour,  as  the  farmer  himfelf  with  his  great  heaps  of 
wheat.    The  Icene  is  uncommonly  animated  and  joyous.     I  flopped  and  alighted  • 
often  to  fee  theit  method ;  I  was  always  very  civilly  treated,   and  my  \Vifhes 
for  a  good  price  for  the  farmer,  and  not  too  good  a  one  for  the  poor,,  well  re- 
ceived.    This  method,  which  entirely  J&ves  barns,  depends  abfolutely  on  cli- 
mate :  from  my  leaving  Bagnere  deLuchon  to  this  moment,  all  through  Cata- 
lonia, Rouflillon,  and  this  part  of  Languedoc,  there  has  been  nothing  like  rain ; 
but  one  unvarying  clear  bright  iky  and  burning  fun,,  yet  not  at  all  fufFocating, 
or  to  me  even  unpleafant^     I  aiked  whether  they  were  not  fometimcs-  caught- 
in  the  rain  ?   they  faid,  very  rarely  indeed ;   but  if  rain  did  come,^  it  is  feldom 
more  than  a  heavy,  ftiower,.  which,  a  hot  fun  quickly  fucceed«  and  dries  every 
thing  fpeedily.. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  thccapital.feature  of  all  this  country.  Theinoun-' 
tain  through^  which  it  pierces  is. infulated,-  ki  the  midft  of  an  extentied  valley, 
and  only  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  It  is  a  noble  and,  ftupendous  work,  goes 
through  the  hill*  about  the  breadth  of  three  toiies,..and  was  digged  without 
flufts^ 

Leave 
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Leave  the  road,  and  croffing  the  canal,  follow  it  to  Beziers;  nine  fluicegate* 
let  the  water  down  the  hill  to  join  tlic  river  at  the  town. — A  noble  work  !  The 
j)ort  is  broad  enough  for  four  large  veflels  to  lie  abreaft;  the  greateft  of  them 
t:arries  from  90  to  100  tons.     Many  of  them  were  at  the  quay,  fome  in  motion, 
and  every  fign  of  an  animated  bufinefs*     This  is  the  beft  fight  I  have  fcen  in 
France.     Here  Louis  XIV.  thou  art  truly  great! — Here,  with   a    generous 
and-  benignant  hand,  thou  difpenfeft  eafe  and  wealth  to  thy  people !— -5/  ^c 
omnia,  thy  name  would  incfecd  have  been  revered !   To  effed  this  noble  work, 
of  unithyg  the  two  feas,  lefs  money  was  expended  than  to  befiege.  Turin,  or  to 
&izc  Strafhourg  like  a  robber.     Such  an  employment  of  the  revenues  of  a  great 
kingdom  is  the  only  laudable  way  of  a  monarch's  acquiring  immortality ;  all. 
trfhcr  means  make  their  names  furvive  with  thofe  only  of  the  incendiaries,  rob- 
bers, and  violators  of  mankind.     The  canal  pafles  through  the  river  for  about 
half  a  league,  feparatcd  f rom  it  by  walls  which  are  covered  in  floods ;  and  then 
turns  off  for  Cette.     Dine  at  Beziers.     Knowing  that  Monf.  TAbbi  Rozier, 
ihe  celebrated  editor  of  the  Journal  Phyfique,  and  who  is  now  publiihing  a  dic- 
tionary of  huibandry,  which  in  France  has  much  reputation,  lived  and  farmed 
near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to  his  houlb.     They  told  me  that  he 
had  kft  Beziers  two  years,  but  that  the  houfe  was  to  be  Icen  from  the  ftreet> 
and  accordingly. they  fhewcd  it  me  from  fomething  of  a  fquare  open  on  one  fide 
to  the  country;  adding,  that  it  belonged  now  to  a  Monf.  de  Rieufe,  who  had 
purchafed  the  eftate  of  the  Abbe.     To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
writings,  was  an  objedt,  as  it  would  at  leaft  enable  me,  in  reading  his  book,  to 
oinderfland  better  the  allufions  he  might  make  to  the  foil,  fituation,  and  other 
drcumftances.     I  was  forry  to  hear,  at  the  table  d'h6te,  much  ridicule  thrown 
on  the  Abbe  Rozier's  hufbandry,  that  it  had  ieaucoup  defantafit  mats  rienfolidei 
in  particular^  they  treated  his  paving  his  vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  circumAance. 
Such  an  experiment  feemed  remarkable,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  that  I  might 
defire  to  fee  thefe  paved  vineyards.     The  Abbe  here,  as  a  farmer,  has  juft  that 
<:hara£ter  which  every  man  will  be  fure  to  have  who  departs  from  the  methods  of 
his  neighbours ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  fhould 
come  among  them  who  can  prefume  with  impunity  to  think  for  himielf  .      I 
aiked  why  he  l^t  the  country?  and  they  gave  me  a  curious  anecdote  of  the. 
bi(hop  of  Beziers  cutting  a  road  through  the  Abba's  farm,  at  the  expence  of  the 
province,  to  lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  bifhop's)  miftrefs,  which  occaiioned 
fuch  a  quarreU  ^at  Monf.  Rozier  could  fby  no  longer  in  the  country.     This  is 
a  pretty  feature  of  a  government :  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  eftatc,  and 
■driven  out  of  a  country,  becauie  bifhops  make  love — ^I  fuppofe  to  their  neigh- 
bours wives^  as  no  other  love  is  faihiooable  in  France.    Which  of  my  neigh* 
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bours  wives  will  tempt  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  to  make  a  road  through  my 
&rm,  and  drive  me  to  fell  Bradficld  i — I  give  my  authority  for  this  anecdote, 
the  chat  of  a  table  d'h6te:  it  is  as  likely  to  be  falie  as  true;  but  Languedocian 
bifhops  are  certainly  not  Engli(h  ones.— Monf«  de  Rieuie  received  me  pc^itely;: 
and  iatisfied  as  many  of  my  enquiries  as  he  could;  for  he  knew  little  more  of  the 
Abbe's  hufbandry  than  conmion  report,  and  what  the  fami  itfelf  told  him.  As  to- 
paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  fuch  thing:  the  report  muft  have  taken  rife  fronv 
a  vineyard  of  Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abb^  planted  in  a  new  manner^: 
he  fet  them  in  a  curved  form,  in  a  fofs,  covering  them  only  with  flints  inftead  of 
earth ;  this  fucceeded  well.  I  walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully  fituated, 
on  the  ilope  and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its  rich  vale,  its  navi^ 
gation,  and  a  fine  accompanyment  of  mountains. 

Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade;  and  is  becoming,  they  fay,  a  favourite  refidenac 
for  the  Erfglifli,  preferring  the  air  to  that  of  Montpellier.  Take  the  road  toh 
Pessenas.  It  leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  fome  time^a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Through  all  this  country,  but  particularly  in  the  olive  grounds,, 
the  cricket  (cicala)  makes  a  conflant,  fhacp,  monotonous  noife;  a  more  odious 
companion  on  the  road  can^  hardly  be  imagined..  Pezenas  opens  on*a  veiy  fine: 
country,^  a  vale  of  fix  or  eight  leagues  extent  all  cultivated;  a  beautiful  mixture 
of  vines,  mulberries;  olives,  towns,  and  fcattered  houfes,  with  a  great  deal  of 
fine  lucerne ;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  cultivated  to  their  tops  •—At 
fiipper>  at  the^  table  d'hote,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  female  without  fhoes  or 
flockings,  exqutfitely  ugly,  and  difFufing  odours  not  of  rofes :  there  were,  how- 
ever,, a  croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  mercantile-looking  people,  who 
pcafied  with  her  very  familiarly :  at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the  popreft  and  rs- 
motefl  market  village  in  England,  fuch  an  animal  would  not  be  allowed  by  the. 
landlord  to  enter  his  houfe;  or  by  the  guefls  their  room. 32  miles. 

The  25th^.  The  road,  in  croffing  avalley  to  and  from  a  bridge,  is  a  magni^ 
5cent  walled  caufe^yay,  more  than  a  mile  long,  ten  yards  wide^  and  from  eight 
tao  twelve  feet  high ;.  with  ftone  poflson  each  fide  at  every  fix  yards— a  prodigi- 
ous work.— I  Ipiow  nothing  more  ftriking  to  a  tiuveller  than  the  roads  of  Lan--. 
guedoc :  we  have  not  in  England  a  conception  of  fuch  exertions ;  they  are  fplen- 
did  and  fuperb;,and  if  I  could  free  my  mind  of  the  recolleftion  of  the  unjuft 
taxation  which  pays  them,  I.  ihould  travel  with  admiration  at  the  magnificence 
difplayed  by  the  States  of  tliis  province.  The  police  of  thefe  roads  is  however, 
execrable — for  I  fcarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  afleep  in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  ^afs  through  a  plealihg  country.;,  and  by.  an- 
other iromenfe  walled  caufeway,  twelve  yards  broad  and  three  high,  leading  clofe 
to  the  f«a.  To  Gigean,  near  Frontignan  and  Montbafin,  famous  for  their  muf* 
cat  wines. — Approach  Montpellier;  theenv  irons,  for  near  a  league,  are  delicious, 

and 
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and  more  highly  ornamented  than  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  France. — Vflks  weU 
built,  clean,  and  comfortable,  witli  every  appearance  of  wealthy  owners,  are  fpread 
tfcickly  through  the  country.  They  are,  in  general,  pretty  fquare  buildings;, 
fome  very  large,  Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather  of  a  great  capital  than  of  a 
provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  fwells  proudly  to  the  view. — But  on  entering 
it,  you  experience  a  difappointment  from  narrow,  ill-built,  crooked  ftreets,  but 
full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  bufinefs ;  yet  there  is  no  confiderable 
manufadure  in  the  place;  the  principal  arc  verdigreafe,  fiik  handkerchiefs, 
blankets,  perfumes,  and  liqueurs.  The  great  object  for  a  ftranger  to  view  is 
the  promenade,  or  fquaie,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Perou. — There  is 
ajnagnificent  aquedud:  on  three  tires  of  arches  for  fupplying  the  city  with  water, 
fi-om  a  hill  at  a  conliderable  diiiance;  a  very  noble  work;  a  chateau  d'eau  receives 
the  water  in  a  circular  baibn^  from  which  it  falls  into  an  external  refervoir,  to 
fiipply  .the  city,  and  the  jets  d'eau  that  cqoI  the  air  of  a  garden  below,  the  whole 
in  a  fine  fquare  confiderably  elevated  above  the  furrounding  ground,  walled  in 
with  a  balluftrade,  and  other  mural  decorations,  and  in  the  centre  a  good  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  an  air  of  real  grandeur  and  magnificence 
in  this  ufeful  work,  that  ftruck  me  more  than  any  thing  at  Verfailles.  The  view 
is  alfo  Angularly  beautiful.  To  the  fouth,  the  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a. 
rich  vale,  fpread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by  the  fea.  To  the  north,  a  feries 
of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  fide,  the  vaft  range  of  the  Pyrenees  trend  away  till 
loft  in  remotenefs.  On  the  other,  the  eternal  fnows  of  the  Alps  pierce  the 
.c4ouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  to  be  feen,  when  a  clear 
iky  approximates  thefe  diftant  objeds. 32  miles. 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Beaucaire  fills  the  whole  country  with  bufinefs  and 
motion;  meet  many  carts  loaded;  and  nine  diligences  going  or  coining.  Yeften- 
day  and  to-day  the  hotteft  I  ever  experienced;  we  had  none  like  them  in  Spain 
— the  flies  much  worfe  than  the  heat.— 30  miles. 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nifmes  is  a  prodigious  work,  which  fhews 
how  well  the  Romans  had  adapted  thefe  edifices  to  the  abominable  ufes  to  which 
they  were  ereded.  The  convenience  of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  17000  Ipec- 
.tators  without  confufion;  the  magnitude;  the  mallive  and  fubftantial  manner  in 
which  it  is  built  without  mortar,  that  has  withftood  the  attacks  of  the  weather, 
and  the  worfe  depredations  of  the  barbarians  in  the  various  revolutions  of  fixteen 
iCenturies,  all  ftrike  the  attention  forcibly. 

I  viewed  the  Maifon  Quarr^  laft  night;  again  this  morning,  and  twice  more 
in  the  day;  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the,  mofl  light,  elegant,  and  pleafing 
building  I  ever  beheld.     Witliout  any  magnitude  to  render  it  impofing ;  with- 
out any  extraordinary  magnificence  to  furprize,  it  rivets  attention.     There  is  a 
jijagic  harmony  in  tlie  proportions  that  charms  the  eye.    One  can  fix  on  no 
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pirticxjdar  part  of  pre-eminent  beauty;  it  is  one  perfeft  whole  of  fymmetry  and  • 
grace.  What  an  infatuation  in  modern  architedl^,  that  can  overlook  the  chafte 
and  elegant  Simplicity  of  tafte,  manifeft  in  fuch  ft  work,  and  yet  rear  fuch  piles 
of  laboured  foppery  and  he^vinefs  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  France !  The  temple 
of  Diana,  a$  it  is  called,  and  the  ancient  baths,  with  their  modern  reftoration^ 
and  the  promenade,  form  part  of  the  fame  fcene,  and  are  magnificent  decorati- 
ons of  the  city,  I  was,  in  relation  to  the  baths,  in  ill  luck,  for  the  water  -was 
all  drawn  off,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  the  canals.— The  Roman  pavements 
arc  Angularly  beautiful,  and  in  high  prefcrvation.  My  quarters  at  Nifmcs  were 
at  the  Louvre,  a  large,  commodious,  and  excellent  inn — the  houfe  was  almoft  as 
much  a  fair  •from  morning  to  night  as  Beaucairc  itfelf  could  be.  I  dined  and 
fupped  at  the  table  d'hote;  the  cheapneft  of  thefe  tables  fuits  my  finances,  and  one 
fees  fomething  of  the  manners  of  the  people;  we  fat  down  from  twenty  to  forty 
at  every  meaU  moft  motley  companies  of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans, with  a  Greek  and  Armenian;  and  I  was  informed,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
nation  in  Europe  or  Afia,  that  has  not  merchants  at  this  greaft  fair,  chiefly  for 
raw  filk,  of  which  many  millions  in  value  are  ibid  in  four  days :  all  the  other 
commodities  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  there^ 

One  circumflance  I  muft  remark  on  this  numerous  table  d'hote,  becaufe  it 
has  ftruck  me  repeatedly,  which  is  the  taciturnity  of  the  French,  I  came  to 
the  kingdom  expelling  to  have  my  ears  conftantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  vo- 
lubility and  fpirits  of  the  people,  of  which  fb  many  perlbns  have  written,  fitting, 
I  fuppofe,  by  their  Englifh  fire-fides.  At  Montpellier,  though  15  perfbns  and 
feme  of  them  ladies  were  prefent,  I  found  it  impoffible  to  make  them  break 
their  inflexible  filcnce  with  more  than  a  monofyllable,  and  the  whole  company 
fkt  more  like  an  aflembly  of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than  the  mbced  company  of 
a  people  fiunous  for  loquacity.  Here  alfo,  at  Nifmes,  with  a  different  party  at 
every  meal  it  is  the  fame;  not  a  Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.  To*day  at 
dinner,  hopelefs  of  that  nation,  and  fearing  to  lofe  the  ule  of  an  organ  they  had 
fo  little  inclination  to  employ,  I  fixed  myfelf  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  fo 
latdy  in  his  covmtry,  I  found  him  ready  to  coriverfe,  and  tolerably  communica- 
tive; and  indeed  we  liad  more  converfatioti  than  thirty  other  perfons  maintained 
among  thcmfclveis. 

The  28th.  Early  in  theinorning  to  the  Pont  du  Card,  through  a  plain  ccm 
vcred  with  vafl  plantations  of  olives  to  the  left,  biit  much  Wafle  rocky  land. 
At  the  firfi:  view  of  that:cdebrated  aquedud,  I  Was  rather  difappointed,  having 
•cxjpefted  ibmething  of  greater  magnitude;  biit  foon  found  the  error:  I  was,  on 
examining  it  more  nearly,  convinced  that  it  poffeffed  every  quality  that  ought  to 
inakea  ftrong'imprefiiorf.  It  is  a-  Miipendous  work;  the  magnitude,  and  the 
tiiauf&re  &lidity  of  thft  arcfhitedtorb,-  av1uc4>  -may  probably  endure  two  or  three 
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thouiand  years  more^  united  with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  underteklng^  to 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  exertion  which  executed  it  for  the  fupply  of  a 
provincial  town :  the  furprife,  however^  may  ceafe>  when  wc  confider  the  nations 
cnflaved  that  were  the  workmen.— Returning  to  Nifmes,  meet  many  merchants 
returning  from  the  feir ;  each  with  a  child's  drum  tied  to  his  cloak- bag :  my  own 
little  girl  was  too  much  in  my  head  not  to  love  them  for  this  mark  of  attentioa 
to  their  children; — but  why  a  drum  ?  Have  they  not  had  enough  of  the  mili- 
tary in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are  excluded  from  all  the  honours,  refpedt,  and 
emolument,  that  can  flow  from  the  fword  ?— -I  like  Nifmes  much;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  be  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance  of  their  city,  I  (hould  prefer 
it  for  a  refidence  to  moil,  if  not  all  the  towns  I  have  fcen  in  Fi:ance,  The 
dieatre,  however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  is  &id  to  exceed  it>" 
24  miles. 

.  The  29th,  Pafs  fix  leagues  of  difagreeable  country  to  Sauve.  Vines  and 
olives.  The  chateau  of  Monf.  Sabbatier  ftrikes  in  this  wild  country;  he  has  in- 
clofed  much  with  dry  walls,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which  are 
young,  thriving,  and  well  inclofed,  yet  the  foil  is  fo  ftoney,  that  no  earth  is  vifi-i 
ble;  fome  of  his  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and 
five  high,  whence  it  feems,  he  thinks  moving  the  ftones  a  necefiary  improve^ 
Qient,  which  I  much  queftion.  He  has  built  three  or  four  new  farm-houies  j 
I  fuppofe  he  refides  on  this  eftate  for  improving  it,  I  hope  he  does  not  Jerve; 
that  no  moon*fhine  purfuit  may  divert  him  from  a  condud  honourable  to  him^ 
felf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. — Leaving  Sauve,  I  was  much  firuck  with  a 
large  traA  of  land,  fcemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks;  yet  mofl  of  it  inclofed 
and  planted  with  the  mofl  induflrious  attention. .  Every  man  has  an  olive^ 
a  mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach-tree,  and  vines  fcattered  among  them ;  fo 
that  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddefl  mixture  of  thefe  plants  and 
bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  deferve 
encouragement  for  their  ihduflry ;  and  if  I  were  a  French  minifler,  they  fhould 
have  it.  They  would  foon  turn  all  the  deferts  around  them  into  gardens* 
Such  a  knot  of  adtive  hufbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks  into  fi:enes  of  fertili^,. 
becaufe  I  fuppofe  their  own,  would  do  the  fame  by  the  waftes,  if  animated 
by  the  fame  omnipotent  principle.  Dine  at  St.  Hyppolite,  with  eight  protef^ 
tant  merchants  returning  home  to  Rouverge,  from  the  i^  of  Beaucaire;  as.  we 
parted  at  the  fame  time,  we  travelled  together;  and  from  their  converfation,  I 
leariied  fbme  circumfbnces  of  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed;  they  told  me 
alfb,  that  mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,  but  then,  and  efpecially  about  MiU 
haud,  almonds  take  their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Rouverge  friends  preffed  me  to  pafs  with  them  to  Milhaud  and  Rodez^ 
afluriog  me^,  that  the  cheapnefs  of  their  province  was  £0  ^eat^.  that  it  would 
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tempt  me  to  live  fome  time  amongft  them.     That  I  might  have  a  houfe  at 
Milhaud^  of  four  tolerable  robms  on  a  floor  furnifhed,  for  12  louis  a-year;  and- 
Kve  in  the  utmoft  plenty  with  all  my  family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for 
100  louis  a-Jrear:  that  there  were  many  families  of  nobleflfe,  who  fubfiftcd  on 
50,  and  even  on  25  a-year.     Such  anecdotes  of  cheapncfsrare  only  curious  when 
confidered  in  a  political  light,  as  contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals; and  on  the  other,  as  contributing  to  the  profperity,  wealth,  and  power 
of  the  kingdom;  if  I  fhould  meet  with  many  fuch  inftances,  and  alfo  with  others 
diredlly  contrary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  them  more  at  large.— -30  miles. 
The  30th.     Going  out  of  Gange,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the  greatefl 
exertion  in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  France;  and  then  pafs  by  fome 
fleep  mountains,  highly  cultivated  in  terraces.     Much  watering  at  St.  Lau- 
rence.    The  fccnery  very  interefting  to  a  farmer.     From  Gange,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  rough  ground  which  I  crofled,  the  ride  has  been  the  mofl  interefting 
which  I  have  taken  in  France;  the  efforts  of  induftry  the  moft  vigorous;  the 
animation  the  mbft  lively.     An  adivity  has  been  here,  that  has  fwept  away  all 
difficulties  before  it,  and  has  cloathed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure.    It  would  be 
adifgrace  to  common  fenfe  to  afk  the  caufe :  the  enjoyment  of  property  muji  have 
done  it.     Give  a  man  the  fccure  pofTeffibn  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it 
into  a  garden;  give  him  a  nine  years  leafe  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  inta 
a  defert.    To  Montadier,  over  a  rough  mountain  covered  with  box  and  lavender; 
it  is  a  beggarly  village,  with  an  auberge  that  made  me  almoft  (brink.    Some  cut- 
1  throat  figures  were  eating  black  bread,  whofe  vifages  had  fo  much  of  the  gallies 

\  that  I  thought  I  heard  their  chains  rattle.     I  looked  at  their  legs,  and  could  hot 

I  but  imagine  they  had  no  bufinefs  to  be  free.     There  is  a  fpecics  of  countenance 

fb  horribly  bad,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  miftaken  in  one's  reading.     I  was 
quite  alone^  and  abfolutely  without  arms.     Till  this  moment,  I  had  not  dreamt 
of  carrying  piftols:  I  fhould  now  have  been  better  fatisfied,  if  I  had  had  them. 
The  mafler  of  the  auberge,  who  feemed  firft  coufin  to  his  guefts,  procured  for 
me  fome  wretched  bread  with  difficulty,  but  it  was  not  black. — No  meat,  no 
^ggSf  no  legiunes,  and  execrable  wine:  no  corn  for  my  mule;  no  hay;  no  ftraw; 
no  grafs:  the  loaf  fortunately  was  large;  I  took  a  piece,  and  fliced  the  reft  for 
my  four-footed  Spanifh  friend,  who  ate  it  thankfully,  but  the  aubergifte  growl- 
ed.— Defcend  by  a  winding  and  excellent  road  to  Maudieres,  where  a  vaft  arch 
is  thrown  acrofs  the  torrent.     Pafs  St.  Maurice,  and  crgfs  a  ruined  foreft  amongft 
fegments  of  trees.     Defcend  tliree  hours,  by  a  moft  noble  road  hewn  out  of  the 
mountain  fide  to  Lodeve,  a  dirty,  ugly,  ill  built  town,  with  crooked  clofe  ftreets, 
but  populous,  and  very  induflrious. — Here  I  drank  excellent  light  and  pleafmg 

\irhite  wine,  at  5/  a  bottle. 36  miles. 

The  31ft.     Crofs  a  mountain  by  a  miferable  road,  and  reach  Beg  dc  Rieux, 
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vhich  (Bares  with  CarcaiTonne,  the  &bric  of  Londrins,  for  the  Levant  tradc.--^ 
Qtois  much  wafte  to  Beziers.— I  met  to-day  with  an  inftance  of  ignorance  in  a. 
well  drefled  French  merchant,  that  furprizcd  me.  He  had  plagued  me  with 
abundance,  of  tirefomefoolifh  queftions,  and  then  alked  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  what  country  I  was  of.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Chinefe.  How  far  off  is  that 
country? — I  replied,  200  leagues.  Deux  cents  lieux!  Diable!  cejiun  grand: 
chemin!  The  other  day  a  Frenchman  alked  me,  after  telling  him  I  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, if  we  had  trees  in  England  ?— I  replied,  that,  we  had  a  few,  Kad  we 
any  rivers? — Oh,  none  at  all.  Ah  ma  fot  ceji  bien  trifle!  Tliis  incredible  igno- 
rance, when  compared  with  the  knowledge  fo  univerfally  diilcminated  in  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  attributed,  like  every  thing  elfe,  to  government*— —40  miles. 

Aug  us  t  i  •  Leave  Beziers,  in  order  to  go  to  Capeftan  by  the  pierced  moun- 
tain^ Crofs  the  canal  of  Languedoc  feveral  times ;  and  over  many  waftes  to 
Pleravillc.  The  Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  their  roots  but  a  few  leaguea 
off.  At  Carcaffonne  they  carried  me  to  a  fountain  of  muddy  water,  and  to  a 
gate  of  the  barracks;  but  I  was  better  pleafedto  fee  feveral  large  good  houfes 

of  manufadhirers,*  that  ihew  wealth. 40  miles. 

The  2d.     Pafs  a  confiderable  convent,  with  a  long  line  of  front,  and  rife  to* 
Fanjour.         16  miles. 

The* 3d.     At  Mirepoix  they  are  building  a  m©ft  magnificent  bridge  of  itvtn 
flat  arcl^s,  each  of  64  feet  fpan,  which  will  coft  1,800,000  liv.  (78,750!.) ;  it  . 
has  been  twelve  years  eredting,  and  will  be  finifhed  in  two  more.     The  weather 
for  feveral  days  has  been  as  fine  as  poffible,  but  very  hot;  to-day  the  heat  was  fb 
difagreeable,  that  I  refted.from  twelve  to  three  at  Mirep<)ix;  and  found  it  fo 
burning,  that  it  was  an  effort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  view;  the  bridge- 
The  myriads,  of  flies  were  ready  to  devour  me^  and  I  could  hardly  fupport  any 
light  in  the  room.     Riding  fatigued  me,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  of  fbmc* 
fort  to  carry  me,  vyhile  thefe  great  heats  fliould  continue;  I  had  done  the- fame 
at  Carcaflbnne ;  but  nothing  like  a  cabriolet  of  any  fort  was  to  be  had.     When 
it  is  rccoUedted  that  that  place  is  one  of  the  moft:  confiderable  manufadturing 
towns  in  France,  containing  15,000  people,  and  that  Mirepoix  is  far  from, 
being  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not.a  voiture  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  how  will  an 
Eriglifhman  blefs  himfelf  for  the  univerfal  conveniences  that  are  fpread  through 
his  own  country,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  town  of  1 500  people  in  the 
kingdom  where  port  chaifes  and. able,  horfes  are  not-  to  be.  had  at  a  moment's 
warning!  What  a  contrafl!  This  confirms  the  fadl  deduciWe.  from  the  little. 

traflic  on.the  roads  even  around  Paris  itfelR.    Circulation  is  fl:agnant  in  Prance- 

The  heat  was  fo  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  difordered  with  it :  this  was  by  far 
the  hotteft  day  that  I  ever  felt.  The  hemifphere  fccmed  almoft  in  a  flame  with 
bunung  rays  that  rendered  it  impoflible  to  turn  one's  eyes  within  many  degrees  of 

the 
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the  radiant  orb  that  now  blazed  in  the  heavens.— Crofs  another  fine  new  bridge^ 
of  three  arches;  and  conae  to  a  woodland,  the  firft  I  had  fcen  for  a  great  diftance^ 
Many  vinc^  about  Pamiers,  which  is  fituatcd  in  a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine 
river.  The  place  itfelf  is  ugly,  (linking,  and  ill  built ;  with  an  inn !  Adieu,. 
Mon£  Gafctt ;  if  fete  fend  me  to  fuch  another  houfe  as  thine— be  it  an  expia- 
tion for  my  fins  \ — 28  miles. 

The  4th.  Upon  leaving  Amous,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fpedlacle  of  a  river 
ilTuing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  nK>untain  of  rock ;  on  croflSng  the  hill  you  fee  where 
it  enters  by  another  cavern.— It  pierces  the  mountain .   Moft  countries,  however, 
have  inftanccs  of  rivers  pafEng  under  ground.     At  St.  Geronds  go  to  the  Croix 
Blanche,  the  moft  execrable  receptacle  of  filth,  vermin,  impudence,  and  impo* 
fition  that  ever  exercifed  the  patience,  or  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  tTaveller*. 
A  withered  hag,  the  daemon  of  bcaftlinefs,  prefides  there.     I  laid,  not  reft** 
ed,  in  a  chamber  over  a  flable,  whofe  effluviae  through   the  broken  floor 
were  the  leaft  oifenfive  of  the  perfumes  afforded  by  this  hideous  place.-** 
It  could  give  me  nothing  but  two  ftale  eggs,   for  which  I  paid,   exclofive 
of  all  other  charges,    to/.     Spain  brought  nothing  to  my  eyes  that  equalled 
this  fink,  from  which  an  Englifii  hog  would  turn  with  difgufl:*     But  the  inns  • 
all  the  way  from  Nifmcs  are  wretched,  except  at  Lodeve,  Gange,  Carcaflbnne, 
and  Mirepoix.    .St.  Geronds  muft  have,  from  its  appearance,  four  or  five  thotr-*- 
iand  people.     Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.     What  can  be  the  circulating 
connexion  between  fuch  mafies  of  people  and  other  town^  a^d  counfries, 
that  can  be  held  together  and  fupported^  by  fuch  inns  ?    There  have  been 
writers  who  look  upon  fuch  obfervations  as  arifing  merely  from  the  petu- 
lance of  travellers,  but  it  fhews  their  extreme  ignorance.     Such  circumftances  ^ 
are  political  data.     We  cannot  demand  all  the  books  of  France  to  be  opened 
in  order, to  explain  the  amount  of  circulation  in  that  kingdom  ;  a  politician  muft 
therefore  colled:  it  from  fuch  circumftances  as  he  can  afcertainj  and  among 
thefe,  trafiic  on  the  great  roads,  and  the  convenience  of  the  houfes  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  tell  us  both  the- number  and  the  condition  of  thoie 
travellers ;  by  which  term  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  natives,  who  move*  on  bufmefs 
or  pleafure  from  place  to  place;  for  if  they  be  not  confiderable  enough  to  caui^ 
good  inns,  thofe  who  come  from  a  diftancc  will  not,  which  is  evident  from  the 
bad  accommodations  even  in  the  high  road  from  Calais  to  Rome.     On  the 
contrary,  go  in  England  to  towns  that  contain  1 500,  2000,  or  3000  people,  in  • 
fituations  abfolutely  cut  ofl^  from  all  dependence,  or  almoft  the  expedatidn  of 
wrhat  are  properly  called  travellers,,  yet  you  will  meet  with  neat  innsi  well 
dreiTed  and  clean  people  keeping  them,  good  furniture,  and  a  refrefliing  civi-i; 
lity  ;  your  fenfes  may  not  be  gratified,  but  they  will  not  be  offended  ^  and  if  you 
demand  a  poft  chaife  and  a  pair  of  hcrfes,  the  coft  pf  which  is  not  lefs  than  &oL 

in 
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in  fpite  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry  you  whither  you  pleafe.  Arc 
no  political  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  amafing  contraft  ?  It  proves 
that  fuch  a  population  in  England  have  connc<Stions  with  other  places  to  the 
amount  of  fupporting  fuch  houfes.  The  friendly  clubs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
vifits  of  friends  and  relations,  the  parties  of  pleafurc,  the  refort  of  farmers,  the 
intercourfe  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form  the  fupport  of  good 
inns ;  and  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  a  proof  that  there 
16  not  the  lame  quantity  of  motion ;  or  that  it  moves  by  means  of  lefs  wealth, 
lefs  confumption,  and  lefs  enjoyment.  In  this  journey  through  Languedoc,  I 
have  pafled  an  incredible  number  of  fplendid  bridges,  and  many  fuperb  caufe- 
ways.  But  this  only  proves  the  abfurdity  and  oppreffion  of  government. 
Bridges  that  coft  70  or  8®,oool.  and  immenfe  caufeways  to  conned  towns,  that 
have  no  better  inns  than  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  appear  to  be  grofs  abfurdi- 
dcs*  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  mere  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  one- 
fourth  of  the  expence  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  real  utility.  They  arc 
therefore  objefts  of  public  magnificence,  and  confequently  for  the  eye  of  tra- 
vellers. But  what  traveller,  with  his  perfon  furrounded  by  the  beggarly  filth 
of  an  inn,  and  with  all  his  fenfes  offended,  will  not  condemn  fuch  inconfift- 
cncies,  and  will  not  wilh  for  more  comfort  and  lefs  appearance  of  Iplendour  ? 
30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  St.  Martory  is  an  almoft  uninterrupted  range  of  well  inclofed 
and  well  cultivated  country. — For  an  hundred  miles  paft,  the  women  generally 
without  flioes,  even  in  the  towns  ;  and  in  the  country  many  men  alio.— The 
heat  yefterday  and  to-day  as  intenfe  as  it  was  before :  there  is  no  bearing  any 
light  in  the  rooms;  all  mull  be  (hut  clofe,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool:  in 
going  out  of  a  light  room  into  a  dark  one,  though  both  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  very  fenfible  coolnefs  ;  and  out  of  a  dark  one  into  a  roofed  balcony,  is  like  go- 
ing into  an  oven.  I  have  been  advifed  every  day  not  to  ftir  till  four  o'clock. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  makes  all  exercife 
moft  uncomfortable ;  and  the  flies  are  a  curfe  of  Egypt.  Give  me  the  cold  and 
fogs  of  England,  rather  than  fuch  a  heat,  Ihould  it  be  lafting.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, aflert,  that  this  intenfity  has  now  continued  as  long  as  it  commonly  does, 
namely,  four  or  five  days ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  even  of  the  hotteft  months  is 
much  cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  prefent. — In  250  miles  diftant,  I  have  met  on 
the  road  two  cabriolets  only,  and  three  miferable  things  like  old  Englilh  one- 
horfe  chaifes  5  not  one  gentleman ;  though  many  merchants,  as  they  call  them- 
felves,  each  with  two  or  three  cloak-bags  behind  him  : — a  fcarcity  of  travellers 
that  is  anuzing. 28  miles. 

The  6th.  To  Bagnerede  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friends,  and  not  difpleafed  to 

have  a  little  reft  in  the  cool  mountains,  after  fo  burning  a  ride. 28  miles. 

The 
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The  loth.  Finding  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Paris, 
I  determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  time  there  was  yet  to  fpare,  ten  or  eleven  days, 
in  a  tour  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre,  to  Bayonne,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  way  to 
Bourdeax,  at  Auch.  This  being  fettled,  I  mounted  my  Englilh  mare,  and  took 
my  lafl  leave  of  Luchon. — 28  miles. 

The  I  ith.  Pafs  a  convent  of  Bernardine  monks,  who  have  a  revenue  of  3  0,000  Kv, 
It  is  fituatedinavale,  watered  by  a  charming  chryftal  ftream,  and  fome  hills,  cover- 
ed with  oak,  fhelter  it  behind. — Arrive  at  Bagnere,  which  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice,  but  it  is  much  frequented  by  company  on  account  of  its  waters.     To 
the  valley  of  Campan,  of  which  J  had  heard  great  things,  and  which  yet  much, 
furpaffed  my  expedtation.     It  is  quite  different  from  &11  the  other  vales  I  have 
feen  in  the  Pyrenees  or  in  Catalonia.     The  features  and  the  arrangement  noveL 
In  general  the  richly  cultivated  flopes  of  thofe  mountains  are  thickly  inclofed ;, 
this,  on  the  contrary,  is  open.     The  vale  itfelf  is  a  flat  range  of  cultivation  and 
watered  meadow,  fpread  thickly  with  villages  and  fcattered  houfcs.     The  eallern 
boundary  is  a  rough,  fleep,   and  rocky  mountain,  and  affords  pafturage  to  goats, 
and  fheep;   a  contrafl  to  the  weflem,  which  forms  the  lingular  feature  of 
the  fcene.     It  is  one  noble  fheet  of  corn  and  grafs  uninclofed,  and  interfeded 
only  by  lines  that  mark  the  divifion  of  properties,  or  the  channels  that  condu<9: 
water  from  the  higher  regions  for  irrigating  the  lower  ones  ;  the  whole  is  one 
matchlefs  Hope  of  the  richeft  and  moft  luxuriant  vegetation.     Here  and  there 
areicattered  fome  fmall  maifes  of  wood,  which  chance  has  grouped  with  won- 
derful happinefs  for  giving  variety  to  the  fcene.     The  feafon  of  the  year,   by 
mixing  the  rich  yellow  of  ripe  corn  with  the  green  of  the  watered  meadows^ 
added  greatly  to  the  colouring  of  the  landfcape,  which  is  upon  the  whole  the 
mofl  exquifite  for  Jbrm  and  colour  that  my  eye  has  ever  been  regaled  with.— . 
Take  the  road  to  Lourde,  where  is  a  caflle  on  a  rock,  garrifoned  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  keeping  flate  prifoners,  fent  hither  by  lettres  de  cachets    S^ven  or 
eight  arc  known  to  be  here  at  prefent  j  thirty  have  been  here  at  a  time>  and 
many  for  life — torn  by  the  relentlefs^  hand  of  jealous  tyranny  from  the  bofonx 
of  domeflic  comfort ;  from  wives,  children,  friends,,  and  hurried  for  crimes- 
unknown  to  themfelves — more  probably  for  virtues^ — to  languifliin  this  detefltd 
abode  of  mifery — and  die  of  defpair.     Oh,  liberty !    liberty  !— and  yet  this  is. 
the  mildeft  government  of  any  conliderable  country  in  Europe,  our  own  ex- 
cepted.    The  difpenlations  of  proyidence  feem  to  have  permitted  the  human 
race  to  exift  only  as  the  prey  of  tyrants,  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for  the  prey  of 
Lawks. — 35  miles. 

The  1 2th,    Pau  is  a  confiderable  town,  that  has  a  parliament  and  a  linen  ma- 
tnjj&aurej  but  it  is  more  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV,. 

I  viewedt 
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I  viewed  the  caftle,  and  was  fliewn,  as  all  travellers  arc,  the  room  in  which 
that  amiable  prince  was  born,  and  the  cradle,  the  (hell  of  a  tortoife,  in  which 
he  was  nurfed.  What  an  effedt  on  pofterity  have  great  and  diftinguiflied  ta- 
knts  !  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  but  I  queftion  whether  any  thing  would  ever 
carry  a  ftranger  to  it  but  its  poffeffing  the  cradle  of  a  favourite  charafter. 

Take  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  prefcntly  to  a'  fcene  which  was  {q 
new  to  me  in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  A  fucccffion 
of  many  well  built,  tight,  and  comfortable  farming  cottages^  built  of 
ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles;  each  having  its  little  garden,  inclofed  by 
dipt  thorn  edges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit-trees,  fome  fine 
oaks  fcattered  in  the  hedges,  and  young  trees  nurfed  up  with  fo  much, 
care,  that  .nothing  but  the  foftering  attention  of  the  owner  could  efFedt  any 
thing  like  it*  To  every  houfe  belongs  a  farm,  perfedly  well  inclofed,  with 
.  grafs  borders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn  fields,  with  gates  to  pafs 
from  one  inclofure  to  a»other.  The  men  are  all  dreffed  with  red  caps,  like  the. 
highlanders  of  Scotland.  There  are  fome  parts  of  England  (where  fmall  yeo- 
men ftill  remain)  that  refemble  this  country  of  Bearne ;  but  we  have  veiy  little 
that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  feen  in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Mon- 
eng. It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being  fo 
fmall  as  to  occafion  a  vicious  and  miferable  population.  An  air  of  neatnefs, 
warmtl^,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  Vifible  in  their  new 
%uilt  houfes  and  ftables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in  their  hedges ;  in  the 
courts  before  their  doors  ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  fties  for 
their  hogs.  A  peafant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his 
own  happinefs  hang  by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  leafe.  We  are  now  in  Bearne, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  thefe  bleffings 
from  that  good  prince  ?  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch  feems  to 
reign  ftill  over  the  country;  each  peafant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot. — 3  4  miles. 

The  13th.  The  agreeable  fcene  ^f  yefterday  continues.;  many  fmall  pro- 
perties ;  and  every  appearance  of  rural  happinels.  Navareen  is  a  fmall  walled 
and  fortified  town,  confifting  of  three  principal  ftreets,  which  crofs  at  right 
angles,  with  d  fmall  fquare.  From  the  ramparts  there  is  the  view  of  a  fine 
country.  The  linen  fabric  fpreads  through  it.  To  St.  Palais  the  country  is 
moftly  inclofed,  and  much  of  it  with  thorn-hedges.,  admirably  trained,  and 
kept  neatly  clipped. — 25  miles. 

The  i4tlu     Left  St.  Palais,  and  tooTc  a  guide  to  conduct  me  four  leagues  to 
Anfpan.  Fair  day,  and  the  place  crouded  with  farmers ;  I  faw  the  foup  prepared 
for  what  we  ftiould  call  the  farnpier^s  ordinary.     There  was  a  mountain  of  diced  , 
tread,  the  colour  of  which  was  not  inviting ;  ample  provifion  of  cabbage,  greafe, 

and 
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and  water»  and  about  as  much  meat  for  fome  fcores  of  people^  as  half  a  dozen 
Englifh  &rmers  would  have  eaten^  and  grumbled  at  their  hofl  for  fhort  com- 
mons.—26  miles. 

The  1 5th.  Bayonne  is  by  much  the  prettied  town  I  have  feen  in  France;  the 
-  houfes  are  not  only  well  btiilt  of  ftonc,  but  the  ftrects  are  wide,  and  there  arc 
many  openings  which,  though  not  regular  fquares,  have  a  good  cffcdt.  The 
river  is  broad,  and  many  of  the  houfes  being  fronted  to  it,  the  view  of  them 
from  the  bridge  is  fine.  The  promenade  is  charming;  it  has  many  rows 
.  of  trees,  whofe  heads  join  and  form  a  ftiade  delicious  in  this  hot  climate. 
In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  drefled  people  of  both  fexes:  and 
the  women,  through  all  the  country,  are  the  handibmeft  I  have  feen  in  France, 
In  coming  hither  from  Pau,  I  iaw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  kingdom, 
clean  and  pretty  country  girls;  in  mod  of  the  provinces,  hard  labour  de- 
ftroys  both  perfon  and  complexion.  The  bloom  of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
well  drefled  country  girl  is  not  the  worft  feature  in  any  landfcape.  I  hired  a 
chaloup  for  viewing  the  embarkment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  the  water 
fpreading  itfelf  too  much,  the  harbour  was  injured ;  and  government,  to  contraft 
it,  has  built  a  wall  on  the  north  bank  a  mUe  long,  and  another  on  the  fouth 
fhore  of  half  in  length.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  twelve 
high,  from  the  top  of  the  bafe  of  rough  ftone,  which  extends  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  more.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  it  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and' the 
ftones  on  both  fides  erampt  together  with  irons.  They  are  now  driving  piles  of 
pine  16  feet  deep,  for  the  foundation.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  great  ex- 
pence,  magnificence,  and  utility. 

The  1 6  th.     To  Dax  is  not  the  beft  way  to  Auch,  but  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  the 
famous  wafte  called  Les  Landes  de  Bourdeaux,  of  which  I  had  long  heard  and 
read  fo  much.     I  was  informed,  that  by  this  route,  I  fhould  pafs  through  more 
than  twelve  leagues  of  them.   .  They  reach  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Bayonne ;  but 
broken  by  cultivated  fpots  for  a  league  or  two.     Thefe  /andes  are  iandy  trafts 
covered  with  pine  trees,  cut  regularly  for  refin.     Hiftorians  report,  that  when 
Ae  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  they  applied  to  the  court  of.  France  for 
leave  to  fettle  on  and  cultivate  thefe  landes ;  and  that  the  court  was  much  con- 
demned for  refufing  them.     It  feems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  they 
could  not  be  peopled  with  French ;  and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  given  to 
iWIoors,  than  to  be  left  wafte, — At  Dax,  there  is  a  remarkably  hot  fpring  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.     It  is  a  very  fine  one,  bubbling  powerfully  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  large  bafon,  walled  in ;  it  is  boiling  hot ;  it  taftes  like  common  Water, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  impregnated  with  any  mineral.     The  only  ufe  to 
^which  it  is  applied  is  for  wafhing  linen.     It  is  at  all  feafons  of  the  fame  heat, 

and  in  the  fame  quantity.- 27  miles. 

I  The 
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.  The  tyih.  Pafs  a  diftrid  of  fand  as  white  as  fiiow,  and  fo  loofe  as  to  biow;  yet 
it  has  oaks  two  feet  in  diameter,  by  reafon  of  a  bottom  of  white  adhcfivc  earth 
like  marL  Pafs  three  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  might  be  applied  in  irrigation, 
yet  no  ufe  made  of  them.  The  Duke  de  Bouillon  has  vaft  pofleffions  in  thefe 
lands.  A  Grand  Seigneur  will  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country,  explain  the  rea- 
fon of  tmproveable  land  being  left  wafte. — ^—29  miles. 

The  1 8th,  As  dearnefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  feature  of  all  mdney 
exchanges  in  France,  it  is  but  candid  to  note  inftances  to  the  contrary.  At 
Aire,  they  gave  me,  at  the  Croix  d*Or,  foup,  eds,  fweet-bread,  and  green-peas^ 
a  pigeon,  a  chicken,  and  veal-cutlets,  with  a  deflcrt  of  bifcuits,  peaches,  nafta*- 
tines,  plumbs,  and  a  glafs  of  liqueur ^^  with  a  bottk  of  good  wine,  all  for  40/! 
(2od.)  oats  for  my  mare  2of.  and  hay  lof.  At  the  iame  price  at  St.  Severe,  L 
had  a  fupper  laft  night  not  inferior  to  it.  Every  thing  at  Aii^  feemed  good  and* 
clean;  and  what  is  very  uncommon,  I  had  a  parlour  to  eat  my  dinner  in,  and  was- 
attended  by  a  neat  well  drefled  girl*  The  laA  two  hours  to  Air<^  it  rained  (cj^ 
violently,  that  my  filk  furtout  was  an  infufficient  defence^  and  the  old  landlady 
was  in  nohafte  to  give  me  fire  enough  to  be  driedv— — 35  miles. 

The  19th-    Pafs  Beek,  which  feems  a  flourishing  littkpkce,  if  we  may  judge: 
by  the  building  of  newhoufes.     The  Clef  d'Orisa  large,  new,  and  good  inn. 

In  the  270  miles,  feom  Bagnere  de  Ltchon  to  Auch,.  a  general  obfervation  X 
may  make  is^  that  the  whole,^  with  very  few  eaeceptions,  is  inclo&d;  and  that  th« 
farm-houfes  are  every  where  fcattered,  inftead  of  being,  as  in  many  parts  q£: 
France,  coUefted  in  towns.  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  gentlemen's  country-feats- 
that  feena  at  all  modern ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  fiirprifing  d^ec-  I 
have  not  met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  any  thing  like  a  gentleman  riding 
to  fee  a  neighbour.  Scarcely  a  gentleman  at  all.  At  Auch,  met  by  appointment* 
my  friends,  on  their  return  to  Paris.  The  town  is  almoft  without  manuiadturcs- 
or  commerce,  and  is  fupported  chiefly  by  the  nents  of  the  country.  But  diey. 
have  many  of  the  nobleffe  in  the  province,  too  poor  to  live  here;  fome, indeed" 
fo  poor,  that  they  plough  their  own  fields;  and  thefe  may  poflibly  be  much 
more  eftimable  members  of  fociety,  tbin  the  fooU  and  knaves  who  laugh  at 
them. 31  miles. 

The  20th.  Pafs  Fleuran,  which  contains  many  good  houfes,  and  go  through* 
a  populous  country  to  Leitour,  a  bi/hoprick,  the  diocefan  of  which  we  left  at 
Bagnere  de  Luchon*  The  fituation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills- 
■    ■    20  miles. 

The  22d.  By  Le)rrac,  through  a  fine  country,  to  the  Garonne,  which  we 
crofs  by  a  ferry.  This  river  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  commerce.  A  large  barge  palfed  loaded  with  cages  of  poultry;  of  fuch 
Confequence  throughout  the  extent  of  this  navigation  is  the  confumption  of  the 

great 
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great  city  of  Bourdeaux!  The  rich  vale  continues  to  Agen,  and  is  very  highly 
cultivatei;  but  has  not  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Leitour*  If  new  buildings 
be  a  critmon  of  the  flauri/hing  ftale  of  a  place,  Agen  profpers.  The  bifhop 
has  raifed  a  magnificent  palace,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  a  good  tafte;  but  the 
jundion  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy.— ^-23  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to  Aguillon;  much  hemp, 
and  every  woman  in  the  country  employed  on  it.  Many  neat  well  built  farm- 
houfes  on  fmall  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View  the  chateau 
-of  the  Due  'Aguillon,  which,  being  in  the  town,  is  badly  fituated,  according  to 
all  rural  ideas;  but  a  town  is  ever  an  aecompanyment  of  a  chateau  in  France,  as 
it  was  formerly  in  moft  parts  of  Europe;  it  fecms  to  have  refulted  from  a  feudal 
arrangement^  that  the  Grand  Seigneur  might  keep  his  flaves  the  nearer  to  his 
call,  as  a  man  builds  his  Aabks  near  his  houfe.  This  edifice  is  a  confidcrable 
one,  built  by  the  preient  Duke  5  be^un  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
exiled  here  during  eight  years.  And,  thanks  to  that  banifhment,  the  buildinjj 
went  on  nobly  ^  the  body  of  the  houfe  done,  and  the  detached  wings  almoft 
^ni(hed»  But  as  ibon  as  the  fentencc  was  reverfed,  the  Duke  went  to  Pari^, 
and  has  not  been  bene  fince,  confequently  all  now  Hands  ftill.  It  is  thus  that 
banij9iment  alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  eeecute  wiiat  the  Engiifh  do 
for  pleafure— refkfe  upon  and  adorn  their  eftates;  There  is  one  magnificent  cir- 
cumibnce,  namely,  an  elegant  and  fpo^^aouj^  theatre;  it  fills  one  of  the  wings; 
The  orcheftra  is  for  twenty •&»«•  muikians,  tlhe  number  kept,  fed,  and  pdid,  by 
the  Dttke  when  here.  This  degant  and  agreeable  luxury,  which  falls  within  thfc 
compais  of  a  veiy  large  fortune,  is  know^n  in  tvery  country  in  Europe  except 
England:  the  poi^f&rs  cf  great  eflates  here  preferring  horfes  and  dogs  very 
much  befbrcany  entertHinjnent  a  theatie can  yidd*  To  Tonnance, — ^ — 25  miles. 
The  a4th.  Many  new  and  good  couatry  feats  of  gentlem^i,  well  buik,  and 
fet  off  with  gardens,  pkatatioQS,  .&c.  Thefe  are  the  eSk^s  of  the  wealth  of 
Bourdeaux.  Thdb  pcopk^  like  other  Ercnchmcn,  eat  little  meat^  in  die  lown 
of  Leynac  five  o*en  only  ^m  l^illed  hi  ^  year;  whereas  an  Englifti  tjown  with  the 
^me  popuiatik)n  would  qonfiime  two  or  three  OJSen  a  week*  A  noble  view  to- 
wards 3ourdetu:?f  for  many  leagues,  the  river  ^pfcftrmg  in  four  or  five  places^ 
Reach  Langoo,  and  drink  of  its  excellent  white  wine,-*— *3^  miles. 

The  a  5th.  Pafp  through  Barfac>  famous  alfo  for  its  wines.  They  are  now 
ploughing  with  <wton  between  the  r^ws  of  the  vines,  the  operation  which  gave 
Tull  the  idea  of  horfe- hoeing  corn.  Qreat  population,  and  country  feats  all 
the  way-  At  Caftres  the  country  changes  to  an  »ninte«fting  flat^  Arrrive  at 
JBourdeaux,  through  a  continued  vUlage.— —30  miles. 

The  2^h«     Much  as  I  had  read  ^d  heard  of  the  commerce^r  wealth,  and 
1»s^m&f:enGt  of  this  city^  they,  g^efitly  furpa&d  my  cxpeiSations^     Paris  did  not 

I  ^  s  anfwer 
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anfwcr  at  all,  for  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  London;  but  we  muft  not 
name  Liverpool  in  competition  with  Bourdeaux.  The  grand  feature  here, 
of  which  I  had  heard  moft,  anfwers  the  leaft;  I  mean  the  quay,  which  is  re- 
ipe(9able  only  for  length,  and  its  quantity  of  bufinefs,  neither  of  which,  to 
the  eye  of  a  ftranger,  is  of  much  confequence,  if  devoid  of  beauty.  The  row 
of  houfcs  is  regular,  but  without  either  magnificence  or  beauty.  It  is 
a  dirty,  Hoping,  muddy  (horc;  parts  without  pavement,  incumbered  with 
filth  and  ftoncs;  barges  lie  here  for  loading  and  unloading  the  fhips,  which 
cannot  approach  to  what  ftiould  be  a  quay.  Here  is  all  the  dirt  and  difagree- 
able  circumftances  of  trade,  without  the  order,  arrangement,  and  magnificence 
of  a  quay.  Barcelona  is  unique  in  this  reipeft.  When  I  prefumed  to  find  fault 
with  the  buildings  on  the  river,  it  npiuft  not  be  fuppofed  that  I  include  the 
whole;  the  crefcent  which  is  in  the  fame  line  is  better.  Tht  place  roy ale,  with 
the  ftatue  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening,  and  the  buildings 
which  form  it  regular  and  handfbme.  But  the  quarter  of  the  chapeau  rouge 
is  truly  magnificent,  confifting  of  noble  houfes,  built,  like  the  reft  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  ftone*  It  joins  the  chateau  trompettey  which  occupies  near  half 
a  mile  of  the  fhore.  This  fort  is  bought  of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  fpecu- 
ktors,  who  are  now  pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  building  a  fine 
fquare  and  many  new  ftrcets,  to  the  amount  of  1800  houfes.  I  have  feen  a 
defign  of  the  fquare  and  the  ftrcets,  and  it  would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the 
moft  fplcndid  additions  to  a  city  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe.  This  great  work 
ftands  ftill  at  prefent  through  a  fear  of  rcfumptions.  The  theatre,  built  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the  moft  magnificent  in  France.  I  have  feen 
nothing  that  approaches  it.  The  building  is  infulated;  and  fills  up  a  fpace  of 
306  feet  by  165,  one  end  being  the  principal  front,  containing  a  portico  the 
whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian  columns.  The  entrance  from 
this  portico  is  by  a  noble  veftibule,  which  leads  not  only  to  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  theatre,  but  alfo  to  an  elegant  oval  concert-room  and  (aloons  for  viralking 
and  rcfrcflunents.  The  theatre  itfelf  is  of  a  vaft  fize;  in  fliape  the  fegment  of 
an  oval.  The  eftablifhment  of  adors,  a<arefles,  fingers,  dancers,  orcheftra,  &c. 
fpeaks  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  place.  I  have  been  affured,  that  fi-om  thirty 
to  fifty  louis  a  night  have  been  paid  to  a  fevourite  aftrefs  from  Paris.  Larrive, 
the  firft  tragic  a<9x)r  of  that  capital,  is  now  here,  at  500  liv..(2il.  12s.  6d.)  a 
night,  with  two  benefits.  Dauberval,  the  dancer,  and  his  wife  (die  Mademoi- 
fellc  Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as  principal  ballet-mafter  and  firft 
female  dancer,  a^  a  falary  of  28,000  liv.  (1225I.).  Pieces  are  performed  every 
night,  Simdays  not  excepted,  as  every  where  in  France.  The  mode  of  living 
that  takes  place  here  among  merchants  is  highly  luxurious.  Their  houfes  and 
i^blilhments  are  on  cxpenfive  fcales.     Great  entertainments,  and  many  fcrved 
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tn  plate:  high  play  is  a  much  worfe  thing; — ^and  the  fcandalous  chronicle  fpeaki 
of  merchants  keeping  the  dancing  and  iinging  girls  of  the  theatre  at  Claries 
which  ought  to  import  no  good  to  their  credit.  This  theatre,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  pleafures  of  Bourdeaux,  was  raifed  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
town,,  and  coft  270,0001,  The  new  tide  corn  mill,  ereded  by  a  company,  is 
very  well  worth  viewing.  A  large  canal  is  digged  and  formed  in  malbnry  of 
hewn  fi:one»  the  walls  four  feet  thick,  leading  under  the  building  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels.  It  is  then  conduced  in  other  equally  . 
well  formed  canals  to  a  refervoir;  and  when  the  tide  returns  it  gives  motion  to 
the  wheels  again.  Three  of  thefe  canals  pafs  under -the  building  for  contain- 
ing 24  pairs  of  flones.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  fcale  of  folidity  and 
duration,  admirably  executed.  The  eftimate  of  the  expence  is  8,000,000  liv. 
(350,0001.)  ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  fuch  a  fum.  How  far  tlie  eredtion 
of  fleam  engines  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  me- 
thod, I  (hall. not  enquire;  but  I  fliould  apprehend  that  the  common  water  mills^ 
on  the  Garonne,  which  ftart  without  fuch  enormous  expences  for  their  po^Ver, 
muft  in  the  common  courfe  of  events  ruin  this  company.  The  new  houfes, 
that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark,  too  clearly  to  be  mifunder- 
Aood,  the  profperity  of  £he  place.  The  fkirts  are  every  where  compofed  of  new 
ilreets;  with  ftill  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.  Thefe  houfes  arc 
in  general  fmall,  or  on  a  middling  fcale,  for  inferior  tradefmen.  They  are  all 
of  white  ftone,  and  add,  as  they  are  iinifhed,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
I  enquired  into  the  date  of  thefe  new  ftreets,  and  found  that  four  or  five  years 
were  in  general  the  period:  that  is  to  fay,  fince  the  peace;  and  from  the  colour 
of  the  ftone  of  thofe  ftreets  next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  fpirit  of  building 
was  at  a  ftop  during  the  war.  Since  the  peace  they  have  gone  on  with  great 
aftiyity.  What  a  latire  on  the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  permit 
in  one  the  prejudices  of  manufadnrers  and  merchants,  and  in  the  other  the  infi- 
dious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the  two  nations  into  wars  that  check 
beneficial  works,  and  fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion  was  bufied  in  deeds  of 
profperity  1  The  rent  of  houfes  and  lodgings  rifes  every  day  5  they  complain  ^at 
the  expences  of  living  have  increaied  in  ten  years  full  30  per  cent. — There  can 
hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  profperity. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Bngland  being  a  fubjedt  too  interefting  not  to 
demand  attention,  we  nude  the  neceflary  enquiries. — Here  it  is  confidered  as  a 
wife  meafurc,  that  tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

We  went  twice  to  fee  Larrive  perform  his  two  capital  parts  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  Monf.  du  Belloy's  Pi^re  le  Cruel,  and  Philodlete^  which  gave  me  a 
very  high  idea  of,thfi  F^pgich  thea»tre.  The  inns  at  this  city  are  excellent;  the 
hotel  d'Angletcrre  and  the  Prince  of  Afturias^  at  the  latter  we  found  every  ac- 

'  commodatioo 
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commodation  to  be  wifhed,  but  with  an  inconfiftcnce  that  cannot  be  too  mudi 
condemned :  we  had  very  elegant  apartments,  and  were  ferved  on  plate,  yet  the 
nece&ry-hoafe  the  &me  temple  of  abomination  that  is  to  be  met  in  a  dirty 
viUage. 

The  48th.  Leave  Bourdeaux;-— <rrQ&  the  river  by  a  ferry,  which  employs 
twenty-nine  men  and  fifteen  boats,  and  lets  at  18,000  liv.  (787I.)  a  year.  The 
view  of  the  Garonne  is  very  fine,  appearing  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Loridon  j  and  the  number  of  large  fhips  lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  fuppoie,  the 
rkhefi  water  view  that  France  has  to  boaft.  Hence  to  the  Dordonne,  a  noble 
river,  though  much  inferior  to  the  Garonncj  the  ferry  lets  at  6000  liv*  Reach 
•Cavignac— — 2»  miles- 

The  29th«     To  Barbefieux,  iOtuated  ia  a  beautiful  <x)untiy',  iinc^  diver/ified 

^end  wooded;  the  marquifate  of  which,  with  die  chateau,  belongs  to  the  Duke 

de  la  Rocheibucauld,  whom  we  met  here;  he  inherits  this  dl^ue  firom  the  fk« 

*mous  Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XlVi-     In  thcfe  riiifty-feven  miles  of 

<x)untry,  lying  between  the  ^eat  rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  aod  Charente,  and 

<x)niequeatly  in  one  of  4hcbcft  parts  of  Frande  for  jnarfcctt,  the  ^arttity  of 

waite  land  is  i^prifio^  >  <C  is  in^ed  ikisi  pfcd^minant  feature.    Much  cf  thefe 

waftes  belong  t0  2the  prince  dc  Soubifc,'ik^ho  would  not  fell  awy  part  of  thrtn. 

Thus  it  is  whenever  you  ^yoascSsi^  on  a  Ooand  Seigneur,  even  one  who  Was  worth 

millions,  you  areiiife  to  find  his  property  a  defcart.     The  Dteke  x^i  Bouillon's 

^uid  this  Prince's  ate  4wo.  of  &e  grcateft  prx^rties  in  France^  aod  all  the  ftgns 

I  Jbavc  yet  feen  of  their  greatnefe^  are  waftcs,  landss^  jdefcrts,  fern,  ling-^Go  ta 

their  refidence,  whereverit  may  1k^  and  you  would  iprofa^ly 'find  them  in  the 

midft  of  afonaft,  very  well  peopled  with  decr^  wildl>oars,  and  wofcrcs;.     Oh? 

if  I  were  the  kgiflator  of  Pwoice  for  a  day,  1  would makefmch  great  ionds  flcipt * 

We  fupped  with  the  Duke  de  la  Rodiefoticauld ;  the  puovinckl  aflcmbJ^  of 

Saintonge  id  ibon  to  xneet,  and  this  aoblomazw  besog  ^he  prefident^  t^  waiting 

for  their  aflemhling; 

The  30th.     Tbroiigh  a  dwlk  roiaiitry,  wcB  wooded,  ihoagh  withd«*inclcf^ 
furcs,  to  Angoul^ej  the  approach  to  rfiat  town  is  fine  >  the  cooiitry  afptind^  be- 
ing beautiful  with  the  ikie  river  Charcshic>  here  -mvigablev  flowing  thi^gh  it 
Z5  miles. 

The  3  i;ft«  <^2iittiHig  ifUi^ul^me,  pa&  '&ftni^  acountry  akno^ft <savered  with 
vines,  awi  acrofs  a  noble  wood  beknging  to  the  Duchefs  ifA^mlk^  «ei(her  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Roch^ucauld,  to  Vwteul,  a  chateaa  of  the&mc  Lady,  bdit 
ia  I459ii  where  we  feund  every  diing  that  travellers  cmtld  w^  in  a  liofpitable 

♦  1  earn  aflure  Ac  reader  that  ihrfe  fentimertts  were  tliofe  of  tfre  moment;  the  events  that  harq 
tidKn.^^  alnoft  induced  oie  to  firike  ramf  iuchpaffi^ss  Mt,  but  it  is  bixtx  to  ailjparties  to  kave 
ttbenu  .  .        ^ 

manfioa. 
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mxa&ost.     The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  entertained  here  by  Anne  de  Polighac; 
widowof  Praods  IL  Count  de  ia  Rochefoucauld^  and  that  Prince^  iaid  aloud;.- 
fufvoir  januas  iti  en  maifan  qui  fentit  mieux  fa  grunde  vertu  hcnniteti  &  feig^^ 
neurie  que  celle  la. — It  is  csccellently  kept;  in  thorough  repair,  fully  furakSied,. 
and  ali  in  order,  wiiich  ^merits  praiie,  confidering  that  the  iamily  rarely  are  here^ 
for  xnoie  dian  a  few  days  in^  year»  having  mai^  other  and  more  confiderable  * 
feats  in  di&cent  parts  of  the  kingdom.     If  this  jufl  attention  to  the  interefts  of 
poflerity  wefe  nu>re  general,,  we  fhould  not  fee  the  cncdancholy  fpe^lacie  of  * 
ruined  chateaus  in  fb  many  -parts  of  France*     In  the  galk^  is  a  range  of  portraits 
&om  the  tenth  centuiy^  t^  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  diis  eilate  came  by  a 
Mademoiselle  la  Rochefoucauld,,  in  1470.     The  park^  woods,  and  river.  Cha^ 
rente  here  are  fine:  the  lail  abounds  greatly  in  carp,  tench  and  perch*.    It  is  at 
any  time  cdj  to  getfrom  50  to  100  brace  of  fiih  that  wdgh  from  three  to  lolb^. 
each :  we  had  a  bmce  of  carp  for  fupper,  the  fweetefl,  without  ^sception,  I  e^ec 
tafted..    If  I  pitched  my  tent  in  France,  I  fhould  chooie  it  to  be  by  a  river  that 
gave  fuch  filh.     Nothing  provokes  one  fo  much,  in  a  country,  refidenee  as  a 
lake,  a  river,  or  the  fea  within  view  of  the  windows,  and  a  dinner  ev«y  day 
without  fifh,  which,  is  fo  common  in  Englandt-~-*27  mile»k 

September  ift.  Pafs  Caudec,  Ruf&c,  Maifons-Blanches>  and  Chaonay. 
A(,the.  firft  of  thefe  places,  view  a  very  fine  fiour*mill  built  by  the  late  Count 
de  Broglio,  brother  of  the  Marechal  de  Broglio,  one  of  the  ablefl^and  moA  ac- 
tive officers  in  the  French  lervice..  In  his  private  capacity,  his  undertakings, 
were  of  a  national  kind;  this  mill,  an  iron  forge,  and  the  project  of  a  naviga- 
tionjt  proved,,  that  he  had  a  difpofition  for  every  exertion  that  could,  acoordbg. 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  benefit  his  country;  that  is  to  lay,  in  every 
way  except  the  one  in  which  it  would  have.been  efedive— ^praftical  agriculture. 
This  day's  journey  has  been,  with  fome  exceptions,  through  a  poor,  dull>.and 

difagreeable  coimtry. 35  miles.. 

The  2d.     Poitou,  from  what  I  fee  of  it,  is  an  unimproved,  peor,  and  ugly 
country.     It  fcems  to  want  communication,  demand,  and  aftivity  of  all  kinds; 
nor  does  it,  on  an  average,  yield  the  half  of:  what  it  might..    The  lower  part  of 
the  province  is  much  richer  and  better.     Arrive  at  Poitiers,  which  ?is  one  of  the 
worfl  built  towns  I  have  feen  in  France;  very  large  and  irregular,  and:contain- 
ing  fcarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,,  except  the  cathedral,  which  is  welK 
Built,. and  very  well  kept.     The  fineft  thing  by  far  in  the  town  is  tlie  prome- 
nade, which  is  the  moft  extenfive  I  have  feen;.  it  occupies  a.  confiderahle  fpac^ 

erf"  ground,  with  gravelled  walks,  &c.. excellently  kept. 12  miles. 

The  3d..    A  white  chalky. country  to  Chateaurault,  ppen,  and  thinly  peopled, 
tliough  not  without  country-feats..    That. town  has  fome  animation,  b^  reaforf 

of 
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of  its  navigable  river^  which  falls  into  the  Loire.  There  is  a  confiderable  cutleiy 
xnanufadure:  vre  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  our  apartment  was  full  of  the. 
wives  and  daughters  of  manufa£turers,  each  with  her  box  of  knives,  fciilars, 
toys,  &c.  and  with  fa  much  civil  iblicitude  to  have  fomething  bought,  that  had 
we  vrtmted  nothing  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  let  fo  much  urgency  prove 
Vain;  It  is  remarkable,  as  the  febrics  made  here  are  cheap,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
Any  diviiion  of  labour  in  this  manufacture ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  diftindt  and 
tmconneded  workmen,  who  go  through  every  branch  on  their  own  account^ 

and  without  aflifknce,  except  from  their  families. 25  miles. 

.  The  4th.  Pafs  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus,  to  Les  Ormes,  where 
wc  flopt  to  fee  the  feat  built  by  the  late  Count  de  Voyer  d'Argenfon.  This 
chateau  is  a  large  handibme  edifice  of  flone,  with  two  very  c onfiderable  wings 
for  offices  and  ilrangers'  apartments:  the  entrance  is  into  a  neat  veflibule,  at 
the  end  of  whi^h  is  the  £iloon,  a  circular  marble  room,  ex  trcmely  elegant  and 
well  furniflied:  in  the  drawing-room  are  pciintin?s  ii  the  four  French  vic- 
tories of  the  war  of  1744:  in  every  apartme;  t  v.,  x  is  a  llrong  difpofition  to 
£ngli(h  furniture  and  modes.  This  pleafing  i  fiieuce  belongs  at  prefent  to 
the  Count  d'Argenlbn.  The  late  Count  who  built  it  formed  with  the  prefent 
Duke  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  fcheme  of  a  very  agreeable  party.  The 
Duke  was  to  go  over  with  his  horfes  and  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  live  here  for 
fome  months,  with  a  nvunber  of  friends.  It  originated  in  the  propofal  to  hunt 
French  wolves  with  Engliili  fox-dogs.  Nothing  could  be  better  planned  than 
the  fcheme,  for  Les  Ormes  is  large  enough  to  have  contained  a  numerous 
'party;  but  the  Count's  death  deftroyed  the  plan.  This  is  a  fort  of  intercourfe 
between  the  nobility  of  two  kingdoms,  which  I  am  furprifed  does  not  take 
place  fometimes;  it  would  vary  the  common  fcenes  of  life  very  agreeably,  and 
be  produdtive  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  the  moil  eligible  way. 
23  miles. 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unplealant  country,  but  on  the  fineft 
ffoad  I  have  feen  in  France — nor  does  it  feem  poflible  that  any  fhould  be  finer; 
not  arifing  from  great  exertions,  as  in  Languedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat 
with  admirable  materials.  Chateaus  arc  fcattered  every  where  in  this  part  of 
^ouraine;  but  farm  houfes  and  cottages  thin,  till  you  come  in  fight  of 
the  Loire,  the  banks  of  which  feem  one  continued  village.  The  vale, 
through  which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over;  a  dead  level  of 
burnt  ruflet  meadow. 

The  entrance  of  Tours  is  truly  magnificent,  by  a  new  ftreet  of  large  houfes, 
built  of  hewn  white  ftone,  with  regular  fronts.  This  fine  ftrcet,  which  is 
wide,  and  with  foot  pavements  on  each  fide,  is  cut  in  a  ftrait  line  through 

the 
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the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of  fifteen  flat  arches,  each  of  fevcnty-fivc 
feet  fpan.  It  is  altogether  a  noble  exertion  for  the  decoration  of  a  provincial 
town.  Some  houfes  remain  yet  to  be  built,  the  fronts  of  which  are  done; 
fome  reverend  fathers  are  fatisfied  with  their  old'  habitations,  and  do  not  choofe 
the  expence  of  filling  up  the  elegant  defign  of  the  Tours  projedtors ;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  unroofled  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts  without 
houfes  behind  them  have  a  ridiculous  appearance.  Fr9m  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  there  is  an  .extenfive  view  of  the  adjacent  country ;  but  the  Loire, 
for  fo  confiderable  a  river,  and  for  being  boaft'ed  as  the  mod  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope, exhibits  fuch  a  breadth  of  (hoals  and  fands  as  to  be  almoft  fubverfive  of 
beauty.  In  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace  of  Louis  XL  Les  Pleflis  les  Tours,  are 
three  piftures  which  deferve  the  traveller's  notice;  a  holy  family,  St.  Catharine, 
and  the  daughter  of  Herod ;  they  feem  to  be  of  the  beft  age  of  Italian  art- 
There  is  a  very  fine  promenade  here;  long  and  admirably  ihaded  by  four  rows 
of  noble  and  lofty  elms,  which  for  {belter  againft  a  burning  fun  can  have  no 
fuperior ;  parallel  with  it  is  another  on  the  rampart  of  the  old  walls,  which 
looks  down  on  the  adjacent  gardens ;  but  thefe  walks,  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants have  long  boafted,  are  at  prefent  objefts  of  melancholy;  the  corporation 
has  offered  the  trees  to  fale,  and  I  was  affured  they  would  be  cut  down  the  en- 
fuing  winter. — One  would  not  wonder  at  an  Englilh  corporation  facrificing  the 
ladies*  walk  for  plenty  of  turtle,  venifon^  and  madeira ;  but  that  a  French  one 
fliould  have  fo  little^  gallantry,  is  inexcufable. 

The  9th.  The  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  having  a  feverifh  complaint 
when  he  arrived  here,  which  prevented  our  proceeding  on  the  journey,  it  be- 
came the  fecond  day  a  confirmed  fever ;  the  beft  phyfician  of  the  place  was 
called  in,,  whofe  conduft  I  liked  much,  for  he  had  recourfe  to  very  little  phyfick, 
but  much  attention  to  keep  his  apartment  cool  and  airy;  and  feemed  to  have 
great  confidence  in  leaving  nature  to  throw  ofiF  the  malady  that  opprefled  her. 
Who  is  it  that  fays  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  good  phyfician  and  a 
bad  one;  yet  very  little  between  a  good  one  and  none  at  all  ? 

Among  other  excurfions,  I  took  a  ride  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  towards 

Saumur,  and  found  the  country  the  fame  as  near  Tours ;  but  the  chateaus  not 

fo  numerous  or  good.     Wliere  the  chalk  hills  advance  perpendicularly  towards 

the  river,  they  prefent  a  moft  Angular  fpeftacle  of  uncommon  habitations ;  for 

a  great^number  of  houfes  are  cut  out  of  the  white  rock,  fronted  with  mafonry, 

and  holes  cut  above  for  chimnies,  fo  that  you  fometimcs  know  not  where  the 

houfe  is  from  which  you  fee  the  fmoke  iffuing.     Thefe  cavern-houfes  are  in 

ibnie  places  in  tires  one  above  another.     Some  with  little  fcraps  of  gardens  have 

a  pretty  eiTevSt.     In  general,  the  proprietors  occupy  them;  but  many  are  let  at 

10,    12,  and  1 5  liv.  a  year.     The  people  I  talked  with  feemed  well  fatisfied  with 
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their  habitations,  as  good  and  comfortable ;  a  proof  of  the  drynefs  of  the  cli- 
mate. In  England  the  rheumatifm  would  be  the  chief  inhabitant.  Walked 
to  the  fienedid:ine  convent  of  Marmoutier,  of  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
at  prefent  here,  is  abbot. 

The  I  o th.  Nature,  or  the  Tours  dodior,  having  recovered  the  count,  we  fet  for- 
ward on  our  journey.  The  road  to  Chanteloup  is  made  on  an  embankment,  that 
fecures  a  large  level  tra(5t  from  floods.  The  country  more  uninterefting  than  I 
could  have  thought  it  poflible  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river. — ^View  Chanteloup, 
the  magnificent  feat  of  the  late  Duke  de  Choifeuh  It  is  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  in  winter,  or  after  great  floods, 
is  a  fine  obje<3:,  but  at  prefent  is  fcarcely  feen.  The  ground-floor  in  front 
confifts  of  feven  rooms :  the  dining-room  of  -about  thirty  by  twenty,  and 
the  drawing-room  thirty  by  thirty-three :  the  library  is  feventy-two  by  twen- 
ty, fitted  up  by  the  prefent  pofleflbr,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  with  very 
beautiful  tapefl:ry  from  the  Gobelins.-  In  the  pleafure-ground,  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  very  extenfive  profped;,  is  a  Chinefe  pagoda,  1 20  feet  high,  built 
by  the  duke,  in  commemoration  of  the  perfons  who  vifited  him  in  his  exile*^ 
On  the  walls  of  the  firft  room  in  it  their  names  are  engraven  on  marble  tablets. 
The  number  and  rank  of  the  perfons  do  honour  to  the  duke  and  to  themfelves* 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one.  The  foreft  you  look  down  on  from  this  building  is 
very  extenfive ;  they  fay  eleven  leagues  acrofs  :  ridings  are  cut  pointing  to  the 
pagoda ;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive,  thefe  glades  had  the  mifchievous  anima* 
tion  of  a  vaft  hunt,  fupported  fo  liberally  as  to  ruin  the  mafter  of  it,  and  transfer^ 
red  the  property  of  this  noble  eftate  and  refidence  from  his  family  to  the  laft 
hands  I  fhould  wifh  to  fee  it  in — a  prince  of  the  blood.  Great  lords  love  too 
much  an  environ  of  foreft,  boars,  and  huntfmcn,  inftead  of  marking  their  refi- 
dence by  the  accompanyment  of  neat  and  well  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages, 
and  happy  peafants.  In  fuch  a  method  of  fhewing  their  magnificence,  rearing 
forefts,  gilding  domes,  or  bidding  afpiring  columns  rife,  might  be  wanted ; 
but  they  would  have,  inftead  of  them,  eredtions  of  comfort,  eftablifliments  of  eafe, 
and  plantations  of  felicity :  and  their  harveft,  inftead  of  the  flefti  of  boars,  would  be 
in  the  voice  of  chearful  gratitude— they  would  fee  public  profperity  flourilh  on  its 
beft  bafis  of  private  happinefs. — As  a  farmer,  there  is  one  feature  which  (hews  the 
Duke  de  Choifeul  had  fome  merit ;  he  built  a  noble  cow-houfe;  a  platform  leads 
4ilong  the  middle,  betwfeen  two  rows  of  mangers,  with  ft^Us  for  feventy-two, 
and  another  apartment,  not  fo  large,  for  others,  and  for  calves.  He  imported 
1 20  very  fine  Swifs  cows,  and  vifited  them  with  his  company  every  day,  as  they 
were  kept  conftantly  tied  up.  To  this  I  may  add  the  beft  built  flieep-houfe  I 
have  feen  in  France :  and  I  thought  I  faw  from  the  pagoda  part  of  the  farm 
l^etter  laid  out  and  ploughed  than  common  in  the  country,  fo  that  he  probably 
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imported  fome  ploughmen.— This  has  merit  in  itj  but  it  was  all  the  merit 
of  baniihment.  Chanteloup  would  neither  have  been  built,  nor  decorated, 
nor  furniihed,  if  the  duke  had  not  been  exiled.  It  was  the  fame  with  the 
Duke  d'Aguillon.  Thefe  minifters  would  have  abominated  the  country,  in- 
fiead  of  rearing  fucH  edifices,  or  forming  fuch  eftablifhments,  if  they  had  not 
both  been  fent  from  Vcrfailles.  View  the  manufacture  of  fteel  at  Amboife, 
eftabliihed  by  the  Duke  dc  ChoifeuL     Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of  agricuU 

ture. 37  miles. 

The  1 1  th.     To  Blois^  an  old  town,  prettily  fituated  on  the  Loire,  with  a  good 
ilone  bridge  of  eJeven  arches.     We  viewed  the  caftle,  for  the  hiftorical  monu- 
ment it  aflbrds  that  has  rendered  it  fo  famous.     They  fhew  the  room  where  the 
council  aflerhbled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
ftanding  when  the  king's  page  came  to  demand  his  prefence  in  the  royal  clofet : 
the  door  he  was  entering  when  ftabbed :  the  tapeftry  he  was  in  the  adt  of  turn- 
ing afide :  the  tower  where  his  brother  the  cardinal  fufFered;  with  a  hole  in  the 
floor  into  the  dungeon  of  Louis  XL  of  which  the  guide  tells  many  horrible 
ftories,  in  the  fame  tone,  from  having  told  them  fo  often,  in  which  the  fellow  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  gives  his  monotonous  hiftory  of  the  tombs.     The  beft  cir- 
cumftance  attending  the  view  of  the  fpots,  or  the  walls  within  which  great, 
daring,  or  important  actions  have  been  performed,  is  the  impreffion  they  make' 
on  the  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart  of  the  fpedator,  for  it  is  an  emotion  of  feel- 
ing, rather  than  an  effort  of  refleflion.     The  murders,  or  political  executions 
perpetrated  in  this  caftle,  though  not  uninterefting,  were  inflided  on,  and  caufed 
by  men  who  command  neither  our  love,  nor  our  veneration.  The  charader  of  the* 
period,  and  of  the  men  that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  difgufling.     Bigotry  and 
ambition,  equally  dark,  infidious,    and  bloody,  allow  no  feelings  of  regret. 
Quit  the  Loire,  and  pafs  to.  Chambord.     The  quantity  of  vines  is  great;  they 
haye  them  very  flourifhing  on  a  flat  poor  blowing  fand.     How  well  fatisfied 
,    would  my  friend  Le  Blanc  be  if  his  poorefl:  fands  at  Cayenham  gave  him  100 
dozen  of  good  wine  per  acre  per  annum ! "  See  at  one  coup  d'ceil  2000  acres  of 
them.     View  the  royal  chateau  of  Chambord,  built  by  that  magnificent  prince 
Francis  L  and  inhabited  by  the  late  Marechai  de  Saxe.     I  had  heard  much 
of  this  caftle,  and  it  more  than  anfwcred  my  expedation.     It  gives  a  great  idea 
of  the  fplendour  of  that  prince.     Comparing  the  centuries,  and  the  revesues  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Francis  I.  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely  to  Verfailles.     The 
apartments  are  large,    numerous,    and  well  contrived.,    I  admired  the  ilonc 
/lair-cafe  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  which,  being  in  a  double  fpiralline,  con- 
tains two  diflindt  flair-cafes,  one  above  another,  by  which  means  people  are 
going  up  and  down  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  each  other.     The  four 
apartments  in  the  attic,  with  arched  ilone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  tafle.     One  of 
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thefe  Count  Saxe  turned  into  a  neat  well  contrived  theatre.     We  were  fhewn  the 
apartment  which  that  great  foldier  occupied,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died. 
Whether  in  his  bed  or  not  is  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  iiunters  to  folve.     A 
report  not  uncommon  in  France  was,  that  he  was  run  through  the  heart  in 
a  duel' with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  came  to  Chambord  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king  (Louis'XV.),  who 
had  fuch  a  friendfhip  for  the  marechal,  tliat  he  would  certainly  have  driven  the 
prince  out  of  the  .kingdom.     There  are  feveral  apartments  modernized,  either 
for  the  marechal  or  for  the  governors  that  have  refided  here  fince.     In  one  there 
is  a  fine  pidlure  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horfeback.     Near  the  caftle  are  the  barracks 
for  the  regiment  of  1 500  horfe,  formed  by  Marechal  de  Saxe,  and  which  Louis 
XV.  gave  him,  by  appointing  them  to  garrifon  Chambord  while  their  colonel 
made  it  his  refidence.     He  lived  here  in  great  fplendour,  and  highly  refpeded 
bv  his  fovereign,  and  the  whole  kingdom. — The  fituation  of  the  caftle  is  bad; 
it  is  low,  and  without  the  leaft  profpeft  that  is  interefting ;  indeed  the  whole 
country  is  fo  flat  that  a  high  ground  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  it.     From  the  battle- 
ments we  faw  the  environs,  of  which  the  park  or  foreft  forms  three-fourths;  it^ 
contains  within  a  wall  about  20,000  arpents,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  game 
.  to  a  degree  of  profufion.     Great  tracks  of  this  park  are  wafte  or  under  heath,  &c'. 
or  at  leaft  a  very  imperfed  cultivation  :    I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the 
King  of  France  ever  formed  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  one  compleat  and  perfed 
farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  England,  here  is  the  place  for  it.     Let  him 
affign  the  chateau  for  the  refidence  of  the  diredlor  and  dl  his  attendants;  and     . 
the  barracks,  which  are  now  applied  to  no  ufe  whatever,  for  ftalls  for  cattle, 
and  the  profits  of  the.  wood  would  be  fufficient  to  ftock  and  fupport  the  whole 
.  undertaking.     What  comparifon  between  the  utility  of  fuch  an  cftabliflunentj, 
and  that  of  a  much  greater  expence  applied  here  at  prefent  for  fupporting  a 
wretched  haras  (ftud),  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  eiifchief !      I  may 
recommend  fuch  agricultural  eftablifhments,  but  they  never  were  made  in  any 
country,  and  never  will  be,  till  mankind  are  governed  on  principles  abfolutely 
contrary  to  thofe  which  prevail  at  prefent— until  fomething  more  be  thought  re- 

quifitefor  a  national  huft)andry  than  academies  and  jnemoirs. 35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  In  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the  high  road  on  the 
Loire.  In  difcourfc  with  a  vigneron,  we  were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morn- 
ing hard  enough  to  damage  the  vines;  and  I  may  obferve,  that  for  four  or  five 
days  paft  the  weather  has  been  conftantly  clear,  with  a  bright  fun,  and  fo  cold 
a  nojth-eaft  wind  as  to  refcmble  much  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  in 
April ;  we  have  all  our  great  coats  on  the  whole  day.  Dine  at  Clarey,  and  view 
flie  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  tyrant  Louis  XL  in  white  marble  ^  he 
is  reprefeAtcd  in  ^  kneeling  pofture,  praying  forgivenefs,  I  fuppofe,  which 
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<!loubtlefs  was  promifed  him  by  his  priefts  for  his  bafeneffes  and  his  murders. 
Reach  Orleans.—— 30  miles. 

The  13th.  Here  my  companions,  wanting  to  return  as  fbon  as  poffible  to 
Paris,  took  the  diredl  road  thither;  but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  pre- 
ferred that  by  Petivier  in  the  way  to  Fontainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking 
this  road  was  its  pafling  by  Denainvilliers,  the  feat  of  the  late  celebrated 
Monf.  du  Hamel,  where  he  made  thofc  experiments  in  agriculture  which 
he  has  recited  in  many  of  his  works.  At  Petivier  I  was  juft  by  it  and  walked 
thither  for  the  pleafure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read  of  fo  often,  confidering 
them  with  a  fort  of  claffic  reverence.  His  bomme  ctaffairey  who  condmaed 
the  farm,  being  dead,  I  could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended  upon. 
Monf.  P'ougeroux,  the  prefent  poiTeflbr,  was  not  at  honie,  or  I  fliould  doubt- 
lefs  have  had  all  the  information  I  wiffied.  I  examined  the  foil,  a  principal 
point  in  all  experiments,  when  conclufions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them; 
and  I  took  alfo  notes  of  the  common  hufbandry.  Learning  from  the  la- 
bourer who  attended  me  that  the  drill-ploughs,  &c.  were  yet  in  bciing, 
on  a  loft  in  one  of  the  offices,  I  viewed  them  with  pleafurfe,  and  found 
them,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,,  very  accurately  reprefented  in  the  plate* 
which  their  ingenious  author  has  given.  I  was  glad  to  find  them  laid  up 
in  a  place  out  of  conxmon  traffic,  where  they  may  remain  fafe  till  fome  other 
farming  traveller,  as  enthufiaftic  as  myfelf,  may  view  the  veaerable  re- 
mains of  a  ufeful  genius*  Here  is  a  ftove  and  bath  for  drying  wheat,  which 
he  has  defcribed  alfo.  In  an  inclofure  behind  the  houfc  is  a  plantation  of 
Various  curious  exotic  trees,  finely  grown,  alfo  feveral  rows  of  affi,  elm,  and 
poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted  by  Monf.  du  Hamel.  It 
gave  me  dill  greater  pleafure  to  find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an  inconfiderable 
cftate.  The  lands*  extenfive;  the  chateau  refpedlable;  with  offices,  gardens, 
&c.  that  prove  it  the  refidence  of  a  man  of  fortune ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indefatigable  author,  however  he  might  have  failed  in  fome  of  his 
purfuits,  met  with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to  heftow ;, 
and  that  he  was  not,  like  others,^  left  in  obfcurity  to  the  fimple  rewards  which 
ingenuity  can  confer  on  itfelf*  Four  miles,  before  Ma]  (herbs  a  fine  plantation 
of  a  TOW  of  trees  on  each  fide  the  road  begins,  formed  by  Monf.  de  Maliherbs, 
and  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  attention  to  the.  decorating  of  an  open  country.  More 
than  two  miles  of  them  are  mulberries^  They  join  his  other  noble  plantations 
at  Malfherbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  curious  trees  that  have 
been  introduced  in  France. 56  miles< 

The  14th.  After  paffing  three  miles  through  the  fbreft  of  Fontainbleau,  ar- 
rive at  that  town,  and  view  the  royal  palace,  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly  added 
to  by  feveral  kings,  that  the  (hare  of  Francis  I.,  its  original  founder,*  is  not 
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cafily  afccrtained.  He  does  not  appear  to  fuch  advantage  as  at  Chambord.  This 
has  been  a  favourite  with  the  Bourbons,  from  there  having  been  fo  many  Nim- 
*  rods  of  that  family.  Of  the  apartments  which  are  ihewn  here,  the  king's,  the- 
queen's,  monfieur's,  and  madame's,  are  the  chief.  Gilding  feems  the  prevalent 
decoration :  but  in  the  queen's  cabinet  it  is  well  and  elegantly  employed*  The 
painting  of  that  delicious  little  room  is  exquifite ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
extremity  of  ornament  that  is  here  with  tafte  beftowed.  The  tapeftries  of 
Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins  are  feen  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage.  I  liked  to 
fee  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  preferved  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even  to  the  andirons  in 
the  chimney,  which  are  thofe  that  ferved  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are  no- 
thing; and  the  grand  canal,  as  it  is  called,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at 
Chantilly.  In  the  pond  that  joins  the  palace  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as 
the  Prince  of  Condc's.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fontainbleau  thinks  that 
royal  palaces  fhould  not  be  feen  for  nothing;  he  made  me  pay  lo  liv.  for  a  din- 
ner, which  would  have  coft  me  not  more  than  half  the  money  at  the  ftar  and 

garter  at  Richmond.     Reach  Meulan. 34  miles. 

The  15th.  Crofs,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  royal  oak  foreft  of  Senar.— 
About  Montgeron,  all  open  fields,  which  produce  corn  and  partridges  to  eat  it, 
for  the  number  is  enormous.  There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  on  every 
two  acres,  befides  favourite  fpots,  where  they  abound  much  more.  At  St. 
George  the  Seine  is  a  much  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris 
once  more,  with  the  fame  obfervation  I  made  before,  that  there  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  motion  on  the  roads  around  it  that  there  is  around  London.  To  the 
hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld.— — 20  miles. 

The  1 6th.  Accompanied  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Liancourt. — — 
38  miles. 

I  went  thither  on  a  vifit  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  the  whole  family 
contributed  fo  generally  to  render  the  place  in  every  refpeft  agreeable, 
that  I  ftaid  more  than  three  weeks.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau 
is  a  range  of  hill  that  was  chiefly  a  neglefted  wafte :  the  Duke  of  Lian- 
court has  lately  converted  this  into  a  plantation,  with  winding  walks, 
benches,  and  covered  feats,  in  the  Englifli  ftyle  of  gardening.  The  fitua-  • 
tion  is  very  fortunate.  Thefe  ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  views  they  command  are  every 
where  pleafing,  and  in  fome  places  great.  Nearer  to  the  chateau  the  Duchefs 
of  Liancourt  has  built  a  menagerie  and  dairy  in  a  pleafing  tafte.  The  cabinet  and 
ante-room  arc  very  pretty ;  the  faloon  elegant,  and  the  dairy  entirely  conftrudted 
of  marble.  At  a  village  near  Liancourt,  the  duke  has  eftabliftied  a  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  ftufFs  mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which  promifes  tb  be  of 
confiderable  utility;  there  are  25  looms  employed,  and  preparations  miaking  for 
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more.     As  the  ipinning  for  thefe  looms  is  alfo  eftabli(hed,  it  gives  employment 
to  great  numbers  of  hands  who  were  idle,  for  they  have  no  fort  of  manufadlure 
in  the  country  though  it  is  populous.     Sach  efforts  merit  great  praife.     Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent  plan  of  the  duke's  for  eftablifli- 
ing  habits  of  induftry  in  the  riling  generation-  The  daughters  of  the  poor  people 
are  received  into  an  inftitution  to  be  educated  to  ufeful  induftiy :  they  are  in- 
ftrudied  in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  and  to  fpin  cotton :  are  kept  till 
marriageable,,  and  then  a  regulated  proportion  of  their  earnings  given  them  as  a- 
marriage  portion.     There  is  another  eftablifliment  of  which  I  am  not  fo  good  a 
judge;  it  is  for  training  the  orphans  of  foldiers  to  be  foldiers  thenifelves.     The 
Duke  of  Liancourt  has  raifed  fome  confiderable  buildings  for  their  accommoda- 
tion well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.     The  whole  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a 
Worthy  and  intelligent  officer,  Monf.  le  Roux,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  Croix  de 
St.  Louis,  who  examines  every  thing  himfelf.     There  are  at  prefent  1 20  boys,  all 
dreiTed  in  uniform. — My  ideas  have  all  taken  a  turn  which  I  am  too  old  to 
change :  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  to  fee  1 20  lads  educated  to  the  plough, 
in  habits  of  culture  fuperior  to  the  prefent;    but  certainly  the  cftablifhment  is 
humane,  and  the  condu(9rof  it  excellent. 

The  ideas  I  had  formed,  before  I  came  to  France,    of  a  country  refi- 
dence  in  that  kingdom,    I  found  at  Liancourt  to  be  far  from  corredl.     I  ' 
expelled  to  find  it  a  mere  transfer  of  Paris   to  the  country,  ^nd  that  all  the 
burthenfome  forms  of  a  city  were  preferved,    without  its  plcafures;    but  I 
was  deceived  :  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  purfuits,  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  habits  of  a  great  nobleman's  houfe   in  England,    than  would  com- 
monly be  conceived.     A  breakfaft  of  tea  for  thofe  who  chofe  to  repair  to  it ; 
riding,  fporting,  planting,  gardening,  till  dinner,  and  that  not  till  half  after 
two  o'clock,  inftead  of  their  old  faftiioned  hour  of  twelve;  mufic,  chefs,  and  the 
other  common  amufements  of  a  rendezvous-room,  with  an  excellent  library 
of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  time  pafs 
agreeably;  and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  ofv 
living  at  prefent  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.     Amufements,  in  truth, 
ought  to  be  numerous  within  doors ;  for,  in  fuch  a  climate,  none  are  to  be  de- 
pended on  without :  the  rain  that  has  fallen  here  is  hardly  credible.     I  have, 
for  live-and-twenty  years  part,  remarked  in  England,  that  I  never  was  prevented 
by  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  going  out  vvhile  it  adlually  rains ; 
it  may  fall  heavily  for  many  hours ;   but  a  perfon  who  watches  an  opportunity 
l^ts  a  walk  or  a  ride.     Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt,  we  have  had  three  days 
in  fucceffion  of  fuch  inceffantly  heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred  yards 
from  the  houfe  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite  wet.     For 
ten  days  more  rain  fell  here^  I  am  confident,  had  there  been  a  gauge  to  meafure  it, 
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•  than  ever  fell  in  England  in  thirty.     The  prefent  falhion  in  France,  of  pafling 
fome  time  in  the  country,  is  new;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  many  weeks 
paft,  Paris  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  empty.     Every  body  who  has  a  coun-  ' 
try-feat  is  at  it ;    and  fuch  as  have  none  vifit  others  who  have.     This  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  French  manners  is  certainly  one  of  the  bell  cuftoms 
they  have  taken  from  England ;  and  its  introduction  wzs  efFefted  the'eafier,  be- 
ing aflifted  by  the  magic  of  Rouffeau's  writings.     Mankind  are  much  indebted 
to  that  fplendid  genius,  who,  when  living,  was  hunted  from  country  to  country, 
to  feek  an  afylum,  with  as  much  venom  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog;  thanks  to  • 
the  vile  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  yet  received  its  death's  wound.     Women 
of  the  firft  fafhion  in  France  are  now  a(hamed  of  not  nurfing  their  own  children ;   ■ 
and  ftays  are  univerfally  p^ofcribed  from  the  bodies  of  the  poor  infants,  which 
were  for  fo  many  ages  tortured  in  them,  as  they  are  ftill  in  Spain.     The  country 
refidence  may  not  have  effeds  equally  obvious ;  but  they  will  be  no  lefs  fure  in 
the  end,  and  in  all  refpedls  beneficial  to  every  clafs  in  the  ftatc. 

The  Duke  of  Liancourt  being  prefident  of  the  provincial  affembly  of  the 
cledlion  of  Clermont,  and  pafling  feveral  days  there  in  bufinefs,  alked  me  to 
dine  with  the  aflembly,  as  he  faid  there  were  to  be  fome  confiderable  farmers 
prelent.     Thefe  afiemblies  were  to  me  interefting  to  fee.     I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation with  pleafure.     Three  confiderable  farmers,  renters,  not  proprietors  of 
land,  were  members,  and  prefent.     I  watched  their  carriage  narrowly,  to  fee 
.   tl;ieir  behaviour  in  the  prefence  of  a  "great  lord  of  the  firft  rank,  confiderable 
property,  and  high  in  royal  favour ;  and  it  v/as  with  pleafiire  that  I  found 
them  behaving  with  becoming  eafe  and  freedom,  and  though  modeft,  and  with- 
out any  thing  like  flippancy,  yet  without  any  obfequioufnefs  ofFenfive  to  Eng- 
lifli  ideas.     They  ftarted  their  opinions  freely,  and  adhered  to  them  with  be* 
coming  confidence.     A  more  fingular  fpeftacle,  was  to  fee  two  ladies  prefent  at  a 
dinner  of ^ this  fort,  with  five  or  fix  and  twenty  gentlemen;    fuch  a  thing 
could  not  happen  ii)  England.     To  fay  that  the  French  manners,   in  this 
refped,  are  better  than  our  own,  is  the  aflfertion  of   an  obvious  truth.     If 
the  ladies  be  not  prefent  at  meetings  where  the  converfation  has  the  greateft 
probability  of  turning  on  fubjeds  of  more  importance  than  the  frivolous  to- 
pics of  common  difcourfe,  the  fex  mufl:  either  remain  on  the  one  hand  in  ig- 
norance, or,  on  the  other,  be  filled  with  the  foppery  of  education,  learned, 
affefted,  and  forbidding.     The  converfation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling 
purfuits,  is  the  beft  fchocl  for  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  converfation  of  every  company  I  have  feen  has  turned  much' more 
on  the  affairs  of  Holland  than  on  thofe  of  Francg.  Tlie  preparations  going  on 
for  a  war  vvitb  England  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world ;  but  the  finances 
of  Frar.c^j  are  in  fjch  a  ftatc  of  derangement,  that  the  people  beft  informed  afiert 
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a  war  to  beimpoffible;  the  Marquis  of  Vcrac,  the  late  French  ambaflador  at  the 
Hague,  who  was  feat  thither^  as  the  Englifh  politicians  aflcrt,  exprefsiy  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  the  government,  has  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  he  is  cautious  in  what  he  fays  in  fuch  a  mixed  com- 
pany; but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well  perfuaded  that  that  revolution, 
change,  or  leflcning  the  Stadtholder's  power ;  that  plan,  in  a  word,  whatever  it 
was,  for  which  he  negotiated  in  Holland,  had  for  fome  time  been  matured  and 
ready  for  execution,  almoft  without  a  poffibility  of  failure,  had  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  confented,  and  not  fpun  out  the  bufinefs  by  refinement  on  refinement,  to 
make  himfelf  the  more  neceflary  to  the  French  cabinet ;  and  it  unites  with  the 
idea  of  fome  fenfible  Dutchmen,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjedl. 

During  my  flay  at  Liancourt,  my  friend  Lazowfki  accompanied  me  on  a  little 
excurfion  of  two  days  to  Ermenonville,  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Marquis  de  Gi- 
rardon.  We  pafTed  by  Chantilly  to  Morefountain,  the  country- feat  of  Monf.  de 
Morefountain,  prevoji  des  mercbands  of  Paris ;  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as 
decorated  in  the  Englifh  flyle.  It  confifls  of  two  fcenes ;  one  a  garden  of  wind- 
ing walks,  and  ornamented  with  a  profufion  of  temples,  benches,  grottos, 
columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not  what :  I  hope  the  French  who  have  not  been 
in  England  do  not  confider  this  as  the  Englifh  tafle.  It  is  in  fad  as  remote 
from  it  as  the  mofl  regular  flyle  of  the  lafl  age.  The  water  view  is  fine.  There 
is  a  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  in  it  that  contrafl  well  with  the  brown  and  unplea- 
fing  hills  that  furround  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  wafle  charafter  of  the  worfl 
part  of  the  furrounding  country.  Much  has  been  done  here;  and  it  wants  but 
few  additions  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  ground  admits. 

Reach  Ermenonville,  through  another  part  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  forefl, 
which  joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  Marquis  Girardon.  This  place, 
after  the  refidence  and  death  of  the  perfecuted  but  immortal  RoufTeau,  whofe 
tomb  every  one  knows  is  here,  became  fo  famous  as  to  be  reforted  to  very  gene- 
rally. It  has  been  defcribed,  and  plates  publifhed  of  the  chief  views ;  to  enter 
into  a  particular  defcription  v/ould  therefore  be  tirefome;  I  llvall  only  make  one 
or  two  obfervations,  vvhich  I  do  not  recoiled:  have  been  touched  on  by  others. 
It  confifls  of  three  diflindt  v/ater  fcenes ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a  river.  We  were 
firfl  fhewn  that  which  is  fo  famous  for  the  fmall  ifle  of  poplars,  in  which  repofes 
all  that  was  mortal  of  that  extraordinary  and  inimitable  writer.  This  fcene  is 
as  well  imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could  be  v/ifhed.  The  water  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  acres;  hills  rife  from  it  on  both  fides,  and  it  is  fufiiciently 
clofed  in  by  tall  wood  at  both  ends,  to  render  it  fequeftered.  The  remains  of 
departed  genius  flamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  which  decoration  would  depart 
too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little.  We  viewed  the  fcenc  in  a  flill  even- 
ing.    The  declining  fun  thrcv/  a  lengthened  flnde  on  the  lake,  and  filrnce 
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ieemed  to  rcpofe  on  its  unruffled  bofom;  as  fome  poet  fays,  I  forget  who.  The 
worthies  to  whom  the  temple  of  philofophers  is  dedicated,  and  whofe  names 
are  marked  on  the  columns,  are  Newton,  Lucem. — Descartes,  Nil  in  rebus 
inane, — Voltaire,  Jfi////Wi^«i.— Rousseau,  Naturam. — And  on  another  un- 
finished  colunm,  ^is  hoc perficiet?  The  other  lake  is  larger;  it  nearly  fills  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  around  which  are  fome  rough,  rocky,  wild,  and  barren  fand 
hills ;  either  broken  or  fpread  with  heath ;  in  fome  places  wooded,  and  in  others 
fcattered  thinly  with  junipers.  The  charadter  of  the  fcene  is  that  of  wild  and 
undecorated  nature,  in  which  the  hand  of  art  was  meant  to  be  concealed  as  much 
as  was  confident  with  eafe  of  accefs.  The  laft  fcene  is  that  of  a  river,  which 
is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  receding  from  the  houie,  and  broken  by  wood: 
the  ground  is  not  fortunate;  it  is  too  dead  a.  flat,  and  no  where  viewed  to  much 
advantage. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to  Brafifeuie,  the  feat  of 
Madame  du  Pont,  lifter  of  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  What  was  my  furprife 
at  finding  this  Vifcountefs  a  great  farmer !  A  French  lady,  young  enough  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  living  in  the  country,  and  minding  her  farm^ 
was  an  unlooked  for  fpedlacle.  She  has  probably  more  lucerne  than  any  other 
perfon  in  Europe — 250  arpents.  She  gave  me,  in  a  nK)ft  unaiFeded  and  agree- 
able manner,  intelligence  about  her  lucerne  and  dairy ;  but  of  that  more  elfewhere. 
Returned  to  Liancourt  by  Pont,  where  there  is  a  handfome  bridge,  of  three  arches^ 
the  conftrudtion  uncommon,  each  pier  confifting  of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing^ 
path  under  one  of  the  arches  for  the  barge-horfes,  the  river  being  navigable. 

Amongft  the  morning  anvuiements  I  partook  at  Liancourt  was  la  chajje.  In 
^eer  fhooting,  the  fportfincn  place  themfelves  at  diftances  around  a  wood,  then 
beat  it,  and  feldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  fhot;  it  is  more  tedious 
than  is  eafily  conceived :  like  angling,  inceilant  expedlation,  and  perpetual  difap-. 
po^ntment.  Partridge  and  hare  fhooting  are  almoft  as  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. We  took  this  diverfion  in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,  five  or  fix  miles  from 
Liancourt;  arranging  ourfelves  in  a  file  at  about  thirty  yards  from  perfon  to  per- 
fon, and  each  with  a  fervant  and  a  loaded  gun;  ready  to  prefent  when  his  mafter 
»iires:  thus  we  marched  acrofs  and  acrofs  the  vale,  treading  up  the  game.  Four 
or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty  brace  of  partridges  were  the  fpoils  of  the  day, 
I  like  this  mode  of  fhooting  but  little  better  than  waiting  for  deer.  The.beft 
<:ircumflance  to  me  of  exercife  in  company  (it  was  not  fo  once)  is  the  feftivity  of 
the  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the  day.  To  enjoy  this,  it  muft  not  be  puflied  to  great 
fatigue.  Good  fpirits,  after  violent  exercife,  are  always  the  affedlation  of  filly 
young  folks  (I  remember  being  that  fort  of  fool  myfelf  when  I  was  young),  but 
with  fomething  more  than  moderate.,  the  exhilaration  of  body  is  in  unifon  with 
ithe  flow  of  temper,  and  agreeable  compan3'  is  then  delicious*     On  fuch  days  as 
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thefe  we  were  too  late  for  the  regular  dinner,  and  had  one  by  ourfelves,  with  no 
other  drefling  than  the  refrefliment  of  clean  linen;  and  thefe  were  not  the  repafts 
when  the  duchefs's  champaigne  had  the  worft  flavour.     A  man  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture who  does  not  drink  a  little  too  much  on  fuch  occafions :  mats  prenez-y- 
garde:  repeat  it  often  ;  and  you  may  niake  it  a  mere  drinking  party,  the  luftre  , 
of  the  pleafure  fades,  and  you  become  what  was  an  Englifh  fox-hunter.     One 
day  while  we  were  thus  dining  a  VAnglois^  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  chace, 
and  I  know  not  what,  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt  and  fome  of  her  ladies  came 
in  {port  to  fee  us.    It  was  a  moment  for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in 
the  contempt  of  manners  not  French,  which  they  might  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  under  a  laugh :— but  nothing  of  this;  it  was  a  good  humoured  curiofity; 
a  natural  inclination  to  fee  others  pleafed  and  in  fpirits.     Us  ont  ete  de  grands 
chajfeurs  aujourd'  hui,  faid  one.     Oh!  Us  s  applaudijjent  de  leurs  exploits.     Do 
they  drink  the  ^n  ?  iaid  anothef.    Letirs  maitrejjes  certainementy  added  a  third, 
y^aime  a  les  voir  en  gaiite^  il  y  a  quelque  chofe  d'  aimable  dans  tout  ceci.     To 
note  fuch  trifles  may  fedm  fuperfluous  to  many :  but  what  is  life  when  trifles  are 
withdrawn  ?  They  mark  the  temper  of  a  nation  better  than  objects  of  impor- 
tance.    In  the  moments  of  council,  vidtory,  flight,  or  death,  mankind,  I  fup- 
pofe,  are  nearly  the  fame.     Trifles  difcriminate  better,  and  the  number  is  infi- 
nite that  gives  me  an  opinion  of  the  good  temper  of  the  French.     I  am  fond 
neither  of  a  man  nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only  on  fl:ilts,  and  drefled  in  holiday 
geers.     It  is  every-day  feelings  that  decide  the  colour  of  our  lives ;  and  he  who 
values  them  the  mofl:  plays  the  beft  for  the  ftake  of  happinefs.     But  it  is  time 
to  quit  Liancourt,  which  I  do-  with  regret.     Take  leave  of  the  good  old  Du- 
chefs d'Efliflac,  whofe  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ought  ever  to  be  remembered. 

• 51  miles. 

The  9th,  loth,  and  nth.  Return  by  Beauvais  and  Pontoife,  and  enter  Paris 
for  the  fourth  time,  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the  roads  immediately  leading 
to  that  capital  are  defer ts,  comparatively  fpeaking,  with  thofe  of  London.  By 
what  means  can  the  connexion  be  carried  on  with  the  country  ?  The  French 
muft  be  the  moft  fLa.tionary  people  upon  earth,  when  in  a  place  they  mujft  re/l 
without  a  thought  of  going  to  another;  or  the  Englifh  muft  be  the  moft  reft- 
lefs ;  and  find  more  pleafure  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  than  in  reft- 
ing  to  enjoy  life  in  either.     If  the  French  nobility  went  only  to  their  country 

ieats  when  exiled  thither  by  the  court,  the  roads  could  not  be  more  folitary. 

2  J  miles. 

The  1 2th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings;  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that  my  hofpitable  duchefs  was  the  fame,  perfon 
at  the  capital  as  in  the  country;  (he  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  rea-iy  for 
me.  It.  grovirs  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  that  I  (hall  make  no  other  ftay  here  than 
what  will  be  neceflary  for  viewing  public  buildings.     This  will  unite  well 
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enough  with  delivering  fome  letters  I  brought  to  a  few  men  of  fcience  j  and  it  will 
leave  me  the  evenings  for  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Paris.  In 
throwing  on  paper  a  rapid  coup  d'ceil;  of  what  I  fee  of  a  city,  fo  well  known  in 
England,  I  fhall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own  ideas  aad  feelings,  perhaps  more 
than  the  objedts  themfelvesi  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profefs  to  dedicate  this 
carelefs  itinerary  to  trifles,  much  more  than  to  objedls  that  are  of  real  confequence. 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  view  of  Paris  is  complete.  It  is  a  vaft 
city,  even  to  the  eye  that  has  feen  London  from  St.  Paul's;  a  circular  form 
gives  an  advantage  to  Paris ;  but  a  much  greater  is  the  atmofphene.  It  is  now 
fo  clear,  that  one  would  fuppofe  it  the  height  of  fummer:  the  clouds  of  coal- 
fmoke,  that  envelope  London,  always  prevent  a  diflindt  view  of  that  capital,  but 
I  take  it  to  be  one-third  at  leaft  larger  than  Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  are  disfigured  by  a  gilt  and  taudry  gate,  and  a  French  roof.  The 
hotel  des  Monoies  is  a  fine  building ;  and  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  one  of  the 
.moft  elegant  in  the  world,  becaufe  they  have  (to  the  eye)  no  roofs;  in 
proportion  as  a  roof  is  feen,  a  building  fufFers.  I  do  not  recolledt  one  edifice 
of  diftinguifhed  beauty  (unlefs  with  domes)  in  which  the  roof  is  not  fo  flat  as 
to  be  hidden,  or  nearly  fo.  What  eyes  then  muft  the  French  architects  have 
had,  to  have  loaded  fo  many  buildings  with  coverings  of  a  height  deftrudtive  of 
all  beauty?  Put  fuch  a. roof  as  we  fee  on  the  parliament-houfe  or  on  the  Thuil- 
leries,  upon  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  where  would  its  beauty  be? — At 
night  to  the  opera,  which  I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told  me  it  was 
built  in  fix  weeks;  and  then  it  became  good  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fup- 
pofe it  will  be  tumbling  down  in  fix  years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  efl!cntials 
of  building:  what  pleafure  would  a  beautiful  front  of  painted  pafteboard  give? 
The  Alcefte  of  Gluck  was  performed;  that  part  by  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti, 
their  firft  finger,  an  excellent  aftrefs.  As  to  fcenes,  drefles,  decorations,  dancings 
&c.  this  tlieatre  is  much  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Haymarket. 

The  13th.     Acrofs  Paris  to  the  rue  des  blancs  Manteaux,  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  fecretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture;  he  is  in  Burgundy.     Called  on 
Mr.  Cook  from  London,  vdio  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill -plough,  waiting  for  wea- 
ther to  fhew  its  performance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  this  is  a  French  idea,  im- 
proving France  by  drilling.     A  man  fhould  learn  to  walk  before  he  learns  to 
dance.     There  is  agility  in  cutting  capers,  and  it  may  be  done  with  grace;  but 
where  Is  the  necefl^ty  to  cut  them  at  all?.  There  has  been  much  rain  to-day; 
and  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  a  perfon  ufed  to  London,  how  dirty  the  ftreets  of 
Paris  are,  and  how  horribly  inconvenient  and  dangerous  walking  is  without  a 
foot-pavement.     We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,   with  politicians  among 
them,  and  fome  interefting  converfation  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France*     The 
feeling  of  every  body  feems  to  be  that  the  archbifhop  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
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tiling  towards  exonerating  the  ftate  from  the  burthen  of  its  prefent  jfituation ; 
fomc  think  that  he  ha^  not  the  inclination ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage ; 
others  that  he  has  not  the  ability.  By  fome  he  is  thought  to  be  attentive  only 
to  his  own  intereft ;  and  by  others,  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to 
be  within  the  power  of  any  fyftem  to  recover,  fhort  of  the  ftates -general  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  aflerably  to  meet  without  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government  enfuing.  All  feem  to  think  that  fomething  extraor- 
dinary will  happen ; .  and  a  bankruptcy  is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  who 
is  there  that  will  have  the  courage  to  make  it  ? 

The  14th.  To  the  benediftine  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  to  fee  pillars  of  African 
marble,  &c.     It  is  the  richeft  abbey  in  France :  the  abbot  has  300,000  liv,  a 
year  (i  3,1 25I.)  I  lofe  my  patience  at  feeing  fuch  revenues  thus  beftowed  5  con- 
liftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not  with  that  of  the  eighteenth. 
What  a  noble  farm  would  a  fourth  of  this  income  eftablifli !   what  turnips, 
what  cabbages,  what  potatoes,  what  clover,  what  fheep,  what  wool !— Are  not 
thefe  things  better  than  a  fat  ecclefiaftic  ?    If  an  active  Englifli  farmer  were 
mounted  behind  this  abbot,  I  think  he  would  do  more  good  to  France  with  half 
the  income  than  half  the  abbots  of  the  kingdom  with  the  whole  of  theirs.     Pais 
the  Baftile ;  another  pleafant  objedt  to  make  agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a 
man's  bofom.     I  fearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my  head  at  every  turn  againft 
monks  and  ftate  prifons, — To  the  arfenal,  to  wait  on  MonC  Lavoif^r,  the 
celebrated  chemift,  whofe  theory  of  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton  has  made 
as  mtich  noife  in  the  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which  eftabliflied  its 
exiftence.      Dr.  Prieflley  had  given  ^me  a  letter  of  introdudtion.      I  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  converfation  his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tucfday. 
By  the  Boulevards,  to  the  P/ace  Louis  XV.  which  is  not  properly  a  fquare,  but 
a  very  noble  entrance  to  a  great  city.     The  fa9ades  of  the  two  buildings  creded 
are  highly  finifhed^     The  union  of  the  Place  Louts  XV.  with  the  champs 
Elifees,  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and  the  Seine  is  open,  airy,  elegant, 
and  fuperb;    and  is  the  moft  agreeable  and   beft  built  part  of  Paris;   here 
one  can  be  clean  and  breathe  freely.     But  by  far  the  fineft  thing  I  have  yet  feea 
at  Paris  is  the  Halle  aux  bleds^  or  com  market :  it  is  a  vaft  rotunda  j  the  roof 
entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  new  principle  of  carpentry,  to  defcribe  which  would 
demand  plates  and  long  explanations ;  the  gallery  is  1 50  yards  round,  conie-' 
quently  the  diameter  is  as  many  feet :  it  is  as  light  as  if  fufpended  by  the  fairies* 
I»  the  grand  area,  wheat,  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  are  ftored  and  fold*     In  the  fur- 
rounding  divjfions,  flour  on  wooden  ftands.     You  pafs  by  flair-cafes  doubly 
ivinding  within  each  other  to  fpacious  apartments  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  &Ct 
Tiie  whole  is  fo  well  planned,  and  fo  admirably  executed,  that  I  know  pf  wy 
public  building;  that  exceeds  it  either  iij  France  or  England*     Andif  anapprp- 
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priation  of  the  parts  to  the  conveniencies  wanted,  and  an  adaptation  of  evciy  cir-» 
cumftance  to  the  end  required,  in  union  with  that  elegance  which  is  confident 
with  ufe,  and  that  magnificence  which  refults  from  liability  and  duration,  be 
the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  know  nothing  that  equals  it : — it  has  but  one 
fault,  and  that  is  fituation ;  it  fliould  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  unloading  barges  without  land  carriage.  In  the  evening,  to 
the  Comedie  Italienne ;  the  edifice  fine ;  and  the  whole  quarter  regular  and  new 
built,  a  private  fpeculation  of  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  whofe  family  has  a  box 
entailed  for  ever* — L'Aimant  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  finger,  Mademoifellc 
Renard,  with  fo  fweet  a  voice,  that  if  (he  fung  Italian,  and  had  been  taught  ^ 
in  Italy,  would  have  made  a  delicious  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  which  is  a  noble  produ(5tion  of  genius : 
by  far  the  fineft  ftatue  I  have  feen.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  eafy  and 
graceful  than  the  attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  can  nature  be  more  expreffive 
than  the  figure  of  weeping  fcience.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the  Palais  Royal 
at  a  cofFee-houfe ;  well  dreflcd  people;  every  thing  cleah,  good,  and  well 
ferved :  but  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things ;  we 
ought  never  to  forget  that  a  low  price  for  bad  things  is  not  cheapnefs.  In  the 
evening  to  PEcole  des  Peres,  at  the  Comedie  Frangaife,  a  crying  larmtyant  thing. 
This  theatre,  the  principal  one  at  Paris,  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  magnificent 
portico.  After  the  circular  theatres  of  France,  how  can  any  one  relifli  our  ill- 
contrived  oblong  holes  of  London  ? 

The  1 6th.  To  Monf.  Lavoifier,  by  appointment.  Madame  Lavoifier,  a 
lively,  fenfible,  fcientific  lady,  had  prepared  a  dejeune  Anglois  of  tea  and  coffee; 
but  her  converfation  on  Mr.  Kirwan's  Eflfay  on  Phlogifton,  which  fhe  is  tranflat- 
ing  from  the  Englifh,  and  on  other  fubjefts,  which  a  woman  of  under/landing, 
who  works  with  her  hufband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn,  was  the 
beft  repaft.  That  apartment,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  rendered  fo  in- 
terefting  to  the  philofophical  world,  I  had  pleafure  in  viewing.  In  the  apparatus 
for  aerial  experiments,  nothing  makes  fo  great  a  figure  as  the  machine  for  burning 
inflammable  and  vital  air,  to  make,  or  depofit  water  ;  it  is  a  fplendid  machine. 
Three  veflcls  are  held  in  fufpenfion  with  indexes  for  marking  the  immediate 
variations  of  their  weights ;  two,  that  are  as  large  as  half  hogfheads,  contain  the 
one  inflammable,  the  other  the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of  communication  pafles  to 
the  third,  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  burn ;  by  contrivances,  too  complex  to 
defcribe  without  plates,  the  lofs  of  weight  of  the  two  airs,  as  indicated  by  their 
refpedive  balances,  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  veflel  from  the 
formation  or  depofition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet  i^fccrtained  whether  the 
water  be  adtually  made  or  depofited.  If  accurate  (of  which  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
little  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine,     Monf.  Lavoifier,  when  the  ftrudture 
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of  it  was  commended,  faid,  Mais  oiii  monfteur^  &  mime  par  vn  arttfie  Franpis  f 
with  an  accent  of  voice  that  admitted  tlieir  general  inferiority  to  ours.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  have  a  coniidcrabie  exportation  of  mathematical  and  other  curious 
inilruments  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  amongft  the  reft.  Nor  is 
this  new,  for  the  apparatus  with  which  the  French  academicians  meafured  a 
degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Graham  *.  Another  engine 
Monf.  Lavoifier  ifhe wed  us  was  an  eledrical  apparatus  inclofed  in  a  balloon,  for 
trying  eledrical  experiments  in  any  fort  of  air.  His  pond  of  quickfilver  is  confi- 
derable,  containing  2501b.  and  his  water  apparatus  very  great,  but  his  furnaces, 
did  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  as  fome  others  I 
have  feen.  I  was  glad  to  find  this  gentleman  fplendidly  lodged,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.  This  ever  gives  one  pleafure :  di(^ 
employments  of  a  State  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than  of  men  who  thus  apply 
the  fuperfluity  of  their  wealth.  From  thd  ufe  that  is  geneially  made  of  money, 
one  would  think  it  the  affiftance  of  all  others  of  the  leaft  confequence  in  efiedl-. 
ing  any  bufinefs  truly  ufeful  to  mankind,  many  of  the  great  difcoveries  that 
have  enlarged  the  horizon  of  fcience  having  been  in  this  refpedl  the  refult  of 
means  feemingly  inadequate  to  the  end  :  the  energic  exertions  of  ardent  minds, 
burfting  from  pbfcurity,  and  breaking  the  bands  inflided  by  poverty,  per- 
haps by  diftrefs.  To  the  hotel  des  invalids,  the  major  of  which  .eftablifhment 
had  the  goodnefs  to  fhew  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  evening  to  Monf.  Lo^ 
mond,  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic,^  who  has  made  an  improve- 
ment of  the  jenny  for  fpinning  cotton.  Common  machines  are  faid  to  make 
too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fabrics.,  but  this  forms  it  loofe  and  fpongy..  la 
eledricity  he  has  made  a  remai;kable  difcovery :  you  write  two  or  three  words, 
on  a  paper  J  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclofed  ia, 
a  cylindrical  cafe,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  electrometer,  a  fmall  fine  pith  ball  ^^ 
a  wire  connedts  with  a  fimilar  cylinder  and  eledlrometer  in  a  diftant  apartment ;; 
and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  oorrefponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  dovvn< 
the  words  they  indicate  :  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  formed  an  alphabet 

'  of  motions.  As  the  length  of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  theeffedt,  a  cor- 
refpondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  diflance :  within  and  without  a  befieged 
town,  for  inftance ;  or  for  a  purpofe  rriuch  more  worthy,  and  a  thoiifand  times 
xnore  harmlefs,  between  two  lovers  prohibited  or  prevented  from  any  better 
connexion.  Whatever  the  ufe  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful.  Monf». 
jLomond  has  many  other  curious  machines,  all  the  entire  work  of  his  own. 
hands  :  mechanical  invention  feems.to  be  in  .him  a  natural  propenfity.     In  the. 

-evening  to  the  Comedie  Fran^aife.     Mola  did  the  Bourru  Bieiifaifant,  and  it  is. 

dot  eaiy  for  a(3:ing  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

The  i/tli.    To  Monf.  TAbbe  Meflier,  aflronomer  rc^-al,  and  of  the  Academy 

*  Whitehurft's  Forowtion  of  the  Earth,  ad  edit,  p.  6..  \ 
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of  Sciences.  View  the  exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  Academy's  paintings^ 
For  one  hiflory  piece  in  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten ;  abundantly 
more  than  to  balance  the  difiFcrence  between  an  annual  and  biennial  exhi- 
bition.  Dined  to-day  with  a  party,  whofe  converiation  was  entirely  po- 
litical. Monf.  de  Calonne's  Requete  au  Roi  is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  are 
reading  and  difputing  on  it.  Itfcems,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  without 
exonerating  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  the  agiotage,  he  has  thrown  no  inconfi- 
derable  load  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  the  prefent  premier,, 
who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.  But .  both  thefe  minifters  were 
condemned  on  all  hands  in  the  lump  ^  as  being  abfolutely  unequal  to  the  diffi- 
cultics  of  fo  arduous  a  period.  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company,  that 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  fome  great  revolution  in  the  government :  that  every 
thing  points  to  it :  the  confulion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impoflible 
to  provide  for  without  the  dates -general  of  the  kingdom^  yet  no  ideas  formed  of 
what  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting :  no  minifter  exifting,  or  to 
be  looked  to  in  or  out  of  power,  with  fuch  decifive  talents  as  to  promife  any 
other  remedy  than  palliative  ones  :  a  prince  on  the  throne,  with  excellent  dif- 
pofitions,  but  without  the  refources  of  a  mind  that  could  govern  in  fuch  a  mo- 
ment without  minifters  :  a  court  buried  in  pleafure  and  diflipation ;  and  add- 
ing to  the  diftrefs,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a  more  nidependent 
fituation  :  a  great  ferment  amongft  all  ranks  of  men,  who  are  eager  for  fome 
change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for  :  and  a  ftrong  leaven 
of  liberty,  increafing  every  hour  fmce  the  American  revolution ;  altogether  form 
a  combination  of  circumftances  that  promife  ere  long  to  ferment  into  motion, 
if  fome  mafter  hand,  of  very  fuperior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  be  not  found 
at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  inftead  of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  fuch  converfation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic :  the 
curious  queftion  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  occajion  a  civil  war^  and  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  government  ?  The  anfwers  that  I  have  received  to  this 
queftion  appear  to  be  juft  :  fuch  a  mcafure,  condudled  by  a  man  of  abilities,  vi- 
gour, and  firmnefs,  would  certainly  not  occafion  either  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  fame  meafure,  attempted  by  a  man  of  a  different  charadler,  might  poflibly 
do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  cannot  aiTemble  without 
more  liberty  being  the  confequence;  but"!  meet  with  fo  few  men  who  have  any - 
juft  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  queftion  much  the  fpecies  of  this  new  liberty  that 
is  to  arife.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people  :  as 
to  the  nobility  and  the  cXcv^yy  if  a  revolution  added  any  thip.g  to  their  fcalc,  I 
jhink  it  would  do  more  milchief  than  good  *. 

♦  In  tranfc  ih'nj-  t'ltTe  pi  pcrs  for  the  prcfs,  I  fmile  at  fome  remarks  nn.l  circumftances  which  events 
have  r-  .cc  pi .. '.  \  m  a  fir.cTuIar  pofition  ;  but  I  alter  none  of  thcfe  p:;i:!;^:ci> ;  they  explain  what  were 
tiic  o;  ;,iot.'  l'>r!ice,  before  the  revolution,  on  topics  of  importance  i  and  the  events  which  have 
fince  lakCii  ^.Uce  render  them  the  more  interefting.     June,  1790. 

The 
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The  i8di.  To  the  Gobelins,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  manufediure  of 
tapeftry  in  the  world,  and  fuch  an  one  as  could  be  fupported  by  a  crowned 
head  only.  In  the  evening  to  that  incomparable  comedy  La  Metromaniey  of 
Pyron,  and  well  aded.  .  The  more  I  fee  of  it,  the  more  I  like  the  French 
theatre ;  and  have  no  doubt  in  preferring  it  far  to  our  own.  Writers,  a<3:ors, 
buildings,  fcenes,  decorations,  mufic,  dancing,  take  the  whole  in  a  mafs,  and 
it  is  unrivalled  by  London.  We  have  certainly  a  few  brilliants  of  the  firft  wa- 
ter ;  but  throw  all  in  the  fcales,  and  that  of  England  kicks  the  beam.  I  write 
this  paiTage  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  ihould  do  were  itgiviri|f  the  palm  to  the 
French  plough. 

The  19th.  To  Charenton,  near  Paris,  to  fee  TEcok  Veterinaire^  and  the 
ferm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.  Monf.  Chabert,  the  diredeur-gene- 
ral,  received  us  with  the  moft  attentive  politenefs.  Monf.  Flandrein,  his  aifift- 
ant,  and  fon-in-law,  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffolk.  They  fliewcd 
the  whole  veterinary  eftabli£hment,  and  it  does  honour  to  the  government  of 
France.  It  was  formed  in  1766  :  in  1783  a  farm  was  annexed  to  it,  and  four 
other  profeflbrftiips  eftablifhed ;  two  for  rural  oeconomy,  one  for  anatomy,  and 
another  for  chemiftry. — I  was  informed  that  Monf.  d'Aubenton,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  this  farm  with  a  falary  of  6000  liv.  a  year,  reads  led:ures  of  rural  oecono- 
my,  particularly  on  fheep,  and  that  a  flock  was  for  that  purpofe  kept  in  exhibi- 
tion. There  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  apartment  for  difledling  horfcs  and 
other  animals ;  a  large  cabinet,  where  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  all  do- 
meftic  animals  are  preferved  in  fpirits :  and  alfo  of  fuch  parts  of  the  bodief 
that  mark  the  vifible  effedt  of  diftempers.  This  is  very  rich.  This,  with  a 
fimilar  one  near  Lyons,  is  kept  up  (exclufive  of  the  addition  of  1783),  at  the 
moderate  expence,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  M.  Necker,  of  about  60,000 
liv.  (2600I.)  Whence,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  it  appears  that  the  moft  ufe- 
fill  things  coft  the  leaft.  There  are  at  prefent  about  one  hundred  eleves  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  every  country  in  Europe,  except 
'England  \  a  ftrange  exception,  confidering  how  grofsly  ignorant  our  farriers  are ; 
and  that  the  whole  expence  of  fupporting  a  young  man  here  does  not  exceed 
forty  louis  a  year;  nor  more  than  four  years  neceflary  for  his  complete  i.^- 
ftrudtion.  As  to  the  farm,  it  is  under  the  condudt  of  a  great  naturalift,  high 
in  royal  academies  of  fcience,  and  whofe  name  is  celebrated  through  Europe 
for  merit  in  fuperior  branches  of  knowledge.  It  would  argue  in  me  a  want  of 
Judgment  in  human  nature,  to  expert  good  praftice  from  fuch  men.  They 
would  probably  think  it  beneath  their  purfuits  and  fituation  in  life  to  be  good 
ploughmen,  turnip-hoers,  and  fliepherds ;  I  fhould  therefore  betray  my  own 
ig;norance  of  life,  if  I  v^ere  to  exprefs  any  furprize  at  finding  this  farm  in  a  fitua-^ 
tion  that — I  had  rather  forget  than  defcribe.     In  the  evening,  to  a  field  much 
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more  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  Mademoifellc  St,  Hubefti,  in  the  Penelope  of 
Picini. 

The  20th .^  To  the  Ecole  Militairey  eftablifhed  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  educa- 
tion of  1 40  youths,  the  fons  of  the  nobility ;  fuch  eftablifhments  are  equally 
ridiculous  and  unjuft.  To  educate  the  fon  of  a  man  who  cannot  afford  the  edu- 
cation himfelf,  is  a  grofs  injuftice,  if  you  do  not  fecure  a  fituation  in  life  anfwer- 
able  to  that  education.  If  you  do  fecure  fuch  a  fituation,  you  deftroy  the  refult 
of  the  education,  becaufe  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  give  that  fecurity.  If  you 
educate  the  children  of  men,  who  are  well  able  to  give  the  education  themfclves, 
you  tax  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order  to  eafc 
thofe  who  can  well  afford  the  burthen  ;  and,  in  fuch  inflitutions,  this  is  furc 
to  be  the  cafe.  At  night  to  VAmbigu  Comique^  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with 
plenty  of  rubbifh  on  it.  Coffee-houfes  on  the  boulevards,  mufic,  noife,  and 
^les  without  end ;  every  thing  but  fcavengers  and  lamps.  The  mud  is  a  foot 
deep ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  boulevards  without  a  fingle  light. 

The  2ifl.  Monf.  de  BroufTonet  being  returned  from  Burgundy,  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  paffing  a  couple  of  hours  at  his  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  is  a 
man  of  uncommon  adtivity,  and  pofiefTed  of  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  knowledge 
in  every  branch  of  natural  hiflory  5  and  he  fpeaks  Enghfli  perfedly  well.  It  is 
very  rare  that  a  gentleman  is  feeri  better  qtialified  for  a  pofl  than  Monf.  dc 
BroufTonet  for  that  which  he  occupies,  of  fecretary  to  a  Royal  Society. 

The  22d.  To  the  bridge  of  Neuile,  faid  to  be  the  finefl  in  France.    It  is  by  far 
the  mofi  beautiful  one  I  have  any  where  feen .  It  confifls  of  five  vafl  arches ;  flat, 
from  the  Florentine  model ;  and  all  of  equal  fpan ;  a  mode  of  building  incompa^ 
'  rably  more  elegant,  and  more  flriking  than  our  fyflem  of  different  fized  arches • 
To  the  machine  at  Marly ;  which  ceafes  to  make  the  leaft  impreffion.     Madame 
du  Barrc's  refidence,  Lufienne,  is  on  the  hill  jufl  above  this  machine;   fhehas- 
built  a  pavilion  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  for  commanding  the  profpeft,  fitted' 
up  and  decorated  with  much  elegance.     Tliere  is  a  table  formed  of  Seve  porce— 
kin,  exquifitely  done.     I  forget  how  many  thoufend  louis  d  ors  it  cofl.     The 
French,  to  whom  I  fpoke  of  Lufienne,    exclaimed  againfl  miflreffes  and  extra— 
vagance,  wiA  more  violence  than  reafon  in  my  opinion.     Who,  in  common: 
fenie,  would  deny  a  king  the  araufement  of  amiilrefs,  provided  he  did  not  make- 
a  bufinefs  of  his  pky- thing  ?  Mais  Frederic  k  Grand  avoit^il  une  maitrejiy  lur 
fajoit-ilhatir  des  favilhnsy  et  les  meubloit-'il  de  tables  de  porcelaine  f  No:  but  he- 
had  that  which  was  fifty  times*  worfe :  a  king  had  better  make  love  ta- a  hand- 
fome  woman  than  to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.     The  king  of  Proflia's 
miflrefs  coil  an  hundred  millions  tterling,  and  the  lives  of  500,00a  men;,  and' 
before  the  reign  of  that  miftrefs  is  over,  may  yet  cofl  as  much  more.     The- 
greatefl  genius  and  talents  afe  hghter  than  a  feather,  weighed  philofophically, 
if  rapine,  war,  and  conquefl  be  the  effects  of  them. 

To 
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To  St.  Germain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine.  Monf.  dc  Brouflbnet 
met  me  here,  and  we  dined  with  Monf.  Breton,  at  the  Marechal  due  de  Noailles, 
who  has  a  good  colledlion  of  curious  plants.  Here  is  the  ^nt^fophora  japo^ 
nica  I  have  feen. 10  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  Jardin  Anglois.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Monf.  Richard,  which  procured  admittance.  It  contains  about  1 00  acres,  dif- 
poied  in  the  talle  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinefc  gardening,  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  the  Engli(h  ftyle  was  taken.  There  is  more  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  here  than  of  Mr.  Brown — more  efibrt  than  nature — and  more  expence 
than  tafte.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce  in  a  gar- 
den  that  is  not  here;  woods,  rocks,  lawns,  lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cafcades, 
grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even  villages.  There  are  parts  of  the  defign  very 
pfetty,  and  well  executed.  The  only  fault  is  too  much  crouding ;  which  has 
led  to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  too  many  gravel  walks,  an  error  to 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  garden  1  have  met  with  in  France.  But  the  glory  of  La 
Petite  Trianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  fhrubs.  The  world  has  been  fuccefsfully 
rifled  to  decorate  it.  Here  are  curious  and  beautiful  ones  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
ignorance ;  and  to  exercife  the  memory  of  fcience.  Of  the  buildings,  the  temple 
of  love  is  truly  elegant. 

Again  to  Verfailjes.  In  viewing  the  King's  apartment,  which  he  had 
not  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  thofe  flight  traits  of  diforder  that  fhew- 
ed  he  lived  in  it,  it  was  amufing  to  fee  the  blackguard  figures  that  were 
walking  uncontrouled  about  the  palace,  and  even  in  his  bed-chamber  j  men 
whofe  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  laft  ftage  of  poverty,  and  I  was  the  only 
perfon  that  ftared  and  wondered  how  they  got  thither.  It  is  impoffiblc  not 
to  like  this  carelefs  indifference  and  freedom  from  fufpicion.  One  loves  the 
mafler  of  the  houfe,  who  would  not  be  hurt  or  offended  at  feeing  his  apartment 
thus  occupied,  if  he  returned  fuddenly ;  for  if  there  were  da?'  ger  of  this,  the  in- 
trufion  would  be  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  feature  of  that  good  temper 
which  appears  to  me  fo  vifible  every  where  in  France.  I  defii  ed  to  fee  the 
Queen's  apartments,  but  I  could  not.  Is  her  majefly  in  it  ?  No.  Why  then  not 
fee  it  as  well  as  the  King's  ?  Ma  fat  y  Monf.  c'ejl  un  autre  chafe.  Ramble  through 
die  gardens,  and  by  the  grand  canal,  with  abfolute  aftonifhment  at  the  exaggera- 
tions of  writers  and  travellers.  There  is  magnificence  in  the  quarter  of  the 
orangerie,  but  no  beauty  anywhere;  there  are  fome  flatucs  good,  enough 
to  be  wifhed  under  cover.  The  extent  and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to 
the  eye;  and  it  is  not  in  fuch  good  repair  as  a  farmer's  hcrfe-pond.  The  me- 
nagerie is  well  enough,  but  nothing  great.  Let  thofe  w  ho  defire  that  the  build- 
ings and  eftablifliments  of  Louis  XIV.  fhould  continue  the  imprelfion  made  by 
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the  writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Laflguedoc^  arid  by  no  means  to- 

Vcrfaiiles.     Return  to  Paris. 14  miles. 

The  24th.  With  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  to  the  King's  cabinet  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  the  botanical  garden,  which  is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  riches  are  we!l 
known,  and  the  politenefs  of  Monf.  Thouin,  which  is  that  of  a  moft  amiable 
^ifpofition,  rendcft  this  garden  the  fcene  of  other  rational  pleafures  befides  thofc 
of  botanyi  Dine  at  the  Invalides,  with  Monf.  Parmentier,  the  celebrated  author 
of  many  ceconomical  works,  particularly  on  the  boulangerie  of  France.  This 
gentleman,  to  a  coniiderablc  mafs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adds  a  great  deal  of  that 
fire  and  vivacity  for  which  his  nation  has  been*  diftinguifhed,  but  which  I  have 
not  recognized  fo  often  as  I  expe<fted.  ^• 

The  25th.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many refpedts  the  moft  ineligible 
and  inconvenient  for  the  refidence  of  a  perfon  of  fmall  fortune  of  any  thafr 
I  have  kzn ;  and  by  far  inferior  to  London.     The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  crouded,  nine-tenths  dirty,  and -all  without  foot-pavements. 
Walking,  which  in  London  is  fo  pleafant  and  fo  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every 
day,  is  here  a  toil  and  fetigue  to  a  mdn,  and  an  impofljbility  to  a  well  drefled 
woman.     The  coaches  are  numerous,  and,  what  is  much  worfe,  there  is  an 
infinity  of  one-horfe  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by  young  men  of  fafhion 
and.  their  imitators,  alike  fools,  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  be  real  nuifances, 
and  render  the  ftreets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an  inceflant  caution.     I 
faw  a  poor  child  run  over  and  probably  killed,  and  have  been  myfelf  many  times 
blackened  with  the  mud  of  the  kennels.     This  beggarly  pradtice,  of  driving  a 
one-horfe  booby  hutch  about  the  ftreets  of  a  great  capital,  flows  either  ftonx 
poverty  or  a  wretched  and  defpicable  ceconomy ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  ipeak  of  it 
with  too  much  feverity.     If  young  noblemen  at  London  were  to  drive  their 
chaifes  in  ftreets  without  foot- ways,  as  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would 
fpeedily  and  juftly  get  very  well  threfhed,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.   Thi^  circum- 
ftance  renders  Paris  an  ineligible  refidence  for  perfons,  particularly  families 
that  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach ;   a  convenience  which  is  as  dear  as  at  Lon- 
don.    Thtfacresy  hackney-coaches,  are  much  worfe  than  at  that  city;  and 
chairs  there  are  none,  for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the  ftreets.    To  this  cir- 
cumftance  alfo  it  muft  be  afcribed,  that  all  perfons  of  finall  or  moderate  fortune 
are  forced  to  drefs  in  black,  with  black  ftockings ;  the  dufky  hue  of  this  in  com- 
pany is  hot  fo  difagreeable  a  circumftance  as  being  too  great  a  diftindtion  ; 
too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  between  a  man  that  has  a  good  fortune,  and 
another  that  has  not.     With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ill  temper  of  Englifli 
wealth  this  could  not  be  borne ;  but  the  prevailing  good  humour  of  the  French 
cafes  all  fuch  untoward*  circumftances.     Lodgings  are  not  half  fo  good  as  at 
Londooj  yet  confiderably  dearer.     If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  fuit  of  rooms  at 
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to  hotel,  you  mud  probably  mount  three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  flairs,  and  in  ge- 
neral have  nothing  but  a  bed-chamber.  After  the  horrid  fatigue  of  the  flreets, 
fuch  an  elevation  is  a  delegable  circumftance.  You  muft  fearch  with  troubl* 
before  you  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  femily,  as  gentlemen  ufually  are  at  Lon- 
don, and  pay  a  higher  price.  Servants  wages  are  about  the  ikme  as  at  that  cityi 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris  fhould  have  thefe  difadvantages,  for  hr  other  tfi^ 
fpedts  I  take  it  to  be  a  moll  eligible  refidencc  for  fuch  as  prefer  a  great  city. 
The  fociety  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  who  has  any  fcientific  purfuit,  cannot  be  ex^ 
ceeded.  The  intercourfe  between  fuch  men  and  the  grea|t,  which,  if  it  be  not 
Hpon  an  equal  footing,  ought  never  to  exift  at  all,  is  refpedtable.  Perfons  of  thei 
highefl  rank  pay  an  attention  to  fcience  and  literature,  and  emulate  the  character 
they  confer.  I  fhould  pity  the  man  who  cxpeded,  without  other  advantages  of 
a  very  different  nature,  to  be  well  received  in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London,  be* 
caufe  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  this  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  he  is  fure  of  a  good  recep- 
tion every  where.  Perhaps  this  coittrafl  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
difference  of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  Politics  are  too  much  at- 
tended to  in  England  to  allow  a  due  refpcd:  to  be  paid  to  any  thing  elfe ; 
and  fhould  the  French  eflablifh  a  freer  government,  academicians  will  not 
be  held  in  fuch  eflimation,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  efleem  by  the  orators  who 
hold  forth  liberty  ahd  property  in  a  free  parliament. 

The  28th.  Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders.  Monf  de  BroufTonet 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  'Monf. 
Crettc  dc  Palluel,  a  very  intelligent  cultivator.  Take  the  road  to  Scniis :  at 
Dammertin,  I  met  by  accident  a  French  gentleman,  a  Monf.  du  Pr^  du  St. 
Cotin.  Hearing  me  converfing  with  a  farmer  on  agriculture^  he  introduced 
himfelf  as  an  amateur,  gave  me  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  he  had  made 
on  his  eflate  in  Champagne,  and  promifed  a  more  particular  detail;  in  which  her 

was  as  good  as  his  word. 22  miles. 

The  29th.  Pafs  Nanteul,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has  a  chateau,  to 
Villes-Coterets,  in  the  midfl:  of  immenfe  forefls  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.    The  crop  of  this  country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood;  that  is  to 

iay,  hares,  pheafants,  deer,  boars ! 26  miles. 

The  30th.  SoifTons  feems  a  poor  town,  without  mtanufaftures,  and  chiefly 
iupported.  by  a  corn- trade,  which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen.— -^ 
25  miles. 

The  3ifl:.  Coucy  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  hill,  vnth  a  fine  vale  winding 
befide  it.  At  St.  Gobin,  which  is  in  the  midfl  of  great  woods,  I  viewed  the 
fabric  of  plate-glafs  the  greatefl  in  the  world.  1  was  in  high  luck,  arriving 
about  half  an  hour  before  they  began  to  run  glafTes  for  the  day^     Pali  La  Fere^ 
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ing  tke  import  of  wool  fr^ro  England,  and  was  affured  that  it  was  a  very  trifling 
objed.     I  may  here  obferve^that  when  I  left  the  town,  my  little  cloak-bag  was 
examined  as  fcrupuloufly,  as  if  I  had  juft  left  England  with  a  cargo  of  prohibited 
goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  oiF.    Dunkirk  being  a  free  port,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  is  at  the  gates  •     What  are  we  to  think  of  our  woollen  manufadhirers  in 
England,  when  fuing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory,  they  brought  one 
Thomas  Wilkinfon  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to  the  bar  of  the  Englilh  Houfe  of     , 
Lords  tojwear^  that  wool  paflcs  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any  thing 
being  required,  at  double  cuftom-houfes,  for  a  check  on  each  other,  where  they 
examine  even  a  cloak-bag  ?     On  fuch  evidence,  did  our  legiflature,  in  the  true 
fliop-keeping  fpirit,  pafs  an  aft  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  againft  all  the  wool- 
growers  of  England.     Walk  to  RolTendal  near  the  town,  where  Monf.  le  Brun 
has  an  improvement  on  the  Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  fhewed  me.     Be- 
tween the  town  and  that  place  is  a  great  -number  of  neat  little  houfes,  built 
each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or  two  fields  enclofed  of  moft  wretched  blowing 
dune  iand,  naturally  as  white  as  fnow,  but  improved  by  induilry.     The  magic 

pf  PROPERTY  tuxns  faud  to  gold, 18  miles. 

The  8th.  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge  a  good  inn,  as  indeed  I 
have  found  all  in  Flanders.  Pafs  Gravelline,  which,  to.  my  unlearned  eyes, 
feems  the  ftrongeft  place  I  have  yet  feen,  at  leaft  the  works  above  ground  are 
more  numerous  than  at  any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and  drawbridges  with- 
out end.  This  is  a  part  of  the  art  military  I  like :  it  implies  defence.  If 
Gengifchan  or  Tamerlane  had  met  with  fuch  places  as  Gravelline  or  LiQe  in 
their  way,  where  would  their  conquefts  and  extirpations  of  the  human  race 

have  been  ? Reach  Calais.     And  here  ends  a  journey  which  has  given 

me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  more  information  than  I  {hould  have  ex- 
pected in  a  kingdom  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has  been  the  firft 
of  my  foreign  travels  -,  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to  know 
our  own  country,  well,  we  muft  fee  fomething  of  others.  Nations  figure  by 
comparifon ;  and  thofe  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  benefadtors  of  the  human 
race,  who  have  moft  eftabliihed  public  profperity  on  the  bafis  of  private  happi- 
nefs.  To  afcertain  how  far  this  has  been  the  cafe  with  the  French,  has  been 
one  material  objcdtof  my  tour.  It  is  an  enquiry  of  great  and  complex  range  ; 
but  a  fingle  excurfion  is  too  little  to  truft  to.  I  muft  come  again  and  again  be- 
fore I  venture  conclufions. 25  miles. 

Wait  at  Deffeins  three  days  for  a  wind  (the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Gloucefter 
are  in  the  fame  inn  and  fituation)  and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  fliab- 
bily :  deceived  me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody  but 
themfelves  :— I  did  not  alk  what  nation  this  family  was  of — Dover — London 
- — Bradfield  ;-^and  have  more  pleafure  in  giving  my  little  girl  a  French  doll, 
than  in  viewing  Vcrlailles. 

1788^ 
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THE  long  journey  I  had  laft  year  taken  in  France  fiiggefted  a  variety  of 
refleftions  on  the  agriculture,  and  on  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  national  pro- 
^rity  in  that  kingdom;  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  thefe  ideas  fermented  in  my  mind ; 
and  while  I  was  drawing  conclufions  relative  to  the  political  ftate  of  that  great 
country,  in  every  circumftance  connefted  with  its  husbandry,  I  found,  at  each 
moment  of  my  refledtion,  the  importance  of  making  as  regular  a  furvey  of  the 
whole  as  was  poffible  fora  traveller  to  eifeiSt.  Thus  inftigated,  I  determined  to 
attempt  finifliing  what  I  had  fortunately  enough  begun. 

July  30.     Left  Bradfield;  and  arrived  at  Calais. 161  miles. 

August  5,  The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.  Pafs  the  bridge 
Sans  Paretic  which  ferves  a  double  purpofe,  pafling  two  ftreams  at  once ;  but 
it  has  been  praifed  beyond  its  merit,  and  coft  more  than  it  was  worth.  St. 
Omers  contains  little  deferving  notice;  and,  if  I  could  diredl  the  legiflatures  of 
England  and  Ireland,  fhould  contain  ftill  lefs : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  be  ill  educated  abroad,,  inftead  of  being  allowed  inftitutions  that  would 
educate  them  well  at  home  ?  The  country  is  feen  to  advantage  from  St.  Ber- 
lin's fteeple. 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hiU  by  a  feries  of  fluices.  To 
Aire,  and  Lilliers,  and  Bethune,  towns  well  known  in  military  ftory.— 25  miles. 
The  8th.  The  country  changes,  now  a  champaign;  from  Bethune  to  Arras 
an  admirable  gravel  road.  At  the  laft  town  there  is  nothing  but  the  great 
and  rich  abbey  of  Var,  and  this  they  would  not  fhew  me — it  vsras  not  the  right 
day— or  fome  frivolous  excufe.     The  cathedral  is  nothing . — 17^  miles . 

The  9th.     Market-day;  coming  out  of  the  town  I  met  at  leaft  an  hundred 
afics,  fome  loaded  with  a  bag,  others  a  fack,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling 
burthen,  and  fwarms  of  men  and  women.     This  is  called  a- market,  being 
plentifully  fupplied;  but  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  labour  of  a  country  is 
idle  in  the  midft  of  harveft,  to  fu^ply  a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed 
by  Y%-  of  the  people :  whenever  this  fwarm  of  triflers  buz  in  a  market,  I  take 
a  minute  and  vicious  divifion  of  the  foil  for  granted.     Here  my  only  compa- 
nion de  voyage^  the  Englifli  mare  that  carries  me,  difclofes  by  her  eye  a  fecret 
not  the  moft  agreeable,  that  fhe  is  going  rapidly  blind.     She  is  moon-eyed ; 
but  our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  aflUred  me  I  was  fafe  for  above  a  twelvemonth. 
It  muft  be  confefled  this  is  one  of  thofe  agreeable  fituations  which  not  many 
will  believe  a  man  would  put  himfelf  into.     Ma  foy  !  this  is  a  piece  of  my 
good  luck ; — the  journey  at  beft  is  but  a  dmdgery,  that  others  are  paid  for  per- 
fomiing  on  a  good  horfe,  and  I  pay  myfelf  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one ; — I  Ihall 

feel  this  inconvenience  perhaps  at  the  expence  of  my  neck. 29  miles* 

The  loth.     To  Amiens.     Mr.  Fox  flept  here  laft  night,  and  it  was  amuf- 
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ing  to  hear  the  convcrfafion  at  the  table  d'hote ;  they  wondered  that  fo  great 
a  man  fliould  not  travel  in  a  greater 'ftyle: — I  afked  what  was  his  ftyle?  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  in ,  an  Englifh  poft-chaife,  and  the  fille  and  valet  de 
chambre  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a  French  courier  to  have  horfcs  ready.  What 
would  they  have  ?  but  a  ftyle  both  of  comfort  and  amulement  ?  A  plague  on 
a  blind  mare! — But  I  have  worked  through  life ^  and  he  talks. 

The  nth.     By  Poix  to  Aumale;  enter  Normandy.— —25  miles. 

The  1 2th.     Thence  io  Newchatel,    by  far  the  fineft  country  fince  Calais. 
Pafs  many  villas  of  Rouen  merchants.— —40  miles. 

The  1 3th.     They  are  right  to  have  country  villas — to  get  out  of  this  great 
ugly,  ftinking,  clofe,  and  ill  built  town,  which  is  full  of  nothing  but  dirt  and 
iiiduftry .     What  a  pidlure  of  new  buildings  does  a  flourishing  and  manufaduring 
town  in  England  exhibit !    The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  furrounded  by  a  moft 
magnificent  railing  of  folid  brafs.     They  fhew  the  monument  of  RoUo,  the 
firft  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  his  fon;  of  William  Longfword;  alfo  thofe  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;    his  brother  Henry;    the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France;  of  their  own  King  Henry  V,;  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboife,  minifter  of 
Louis  XIL     The  altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the  fhepherds,  by  Philip  of 
Champdgne.     Rouen  is  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  for  the- 
pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies  fhould  be  wholefomely  pinched.     At  the* 
tible  d'hote,  at  the  hotel  pomme  du  pin  we  fat  down,  fixtcen,  to  the  following  din- 
der,  afoup,abQut  31b.  of  bouilli,  one  fowl,  one  duck,  a  fmall  fricaflee  of  chicken, 
a  rotioi  veal,  of  about  2lb.  and  two  other  fmall  plates  with  a  fallad ;  the  price 
45yi  and  %of.  more  for  a  pint  of  wine;  at  an  ordinary  of  2od.  a  head  in  England 
there  would  be  a  piece  of  meat  which  would,  literally  fpeaking,  outweigh  this- 
whole  dinner  !  The  ducks  were  fwept  clean  fo  quickly,  that  I  moved  from  table 
without  half  a  dinner.  Such  tables  d'hotes  are  among  the  cheap  things  of  France  I 
Oi  2\\fombres  and  frijie^  meetings  a  French  table  d'hdte  is  foremoft ;  for  eight  mi- 
nutes a  dead  filence,  and  as  to  the  politenefs  of  addrefling  a  converiation  to  a  foreigner, 
he  will  look  for  it  in  vain.    Not  a  finglc  word  has  any  where  been  faid  to  me  unleft 
to  anfwer  fome  queftion :  Rouen  not  lingular  in  this.  The  parliament-houfehere 
is  ihut  up,  and  its  members  exiled  a  month  paft  to  their  country  feats,  becaufe  they 
would  not  regifter  the  edift  for  a  new  land-tax.     I  enquired  much  into  the  com- 
mon fentiments  of  the  people,  and  found  that  the  King  perfonally  from  having 
been  here,  is  more  popular  than  the  parliament,  to  whom  they  attribute  thfe  gene- 
ral dearnefe  of  every  thing.     Called,  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  the  author  of  a 
treatife  on  ufing  madder  green  inftead  of  dried,  and  had  the  pkafure  of  a  long 
converfation  with  him  on  various  farming  topics,  interefting  to  my  enquiries^ 

The  14th.  To.Barentin,  through  abundance  of  apple  and  pear-trees^  and  a 
country  Better  than  the  hufbandry^  to  Yveot  riche^,  but  miferable  manage- 
ment.— 21  milcs^ 

The 
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The  15A.  Country  the  fame  to  Bolbec;  their  inclofures  remind  tne  cf 
Ireland^  the  fence  is  a  high  broad  parapet  bank,  veiy  well  planted  with  hedges 
and  oak  and  beech  trees.  AH  flie  way  from  Rouen  there  is  a  fcattering  of  coun- 
try feats,  which  I  am  glad  to  fee ;  farm-houfes  and  cottages  every  where,  and 
the  cotton  manufadure  in  all.  Continues  the  fame  to  Harflear.  To  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  approach  ftrongly  marks  a  very  flourifhing  place :  the  hills  are 
«dmoft  covered  with  Iktle  new  built  villas,  and  many  more  arc  building ;  fome 
are  fo  clofe  as  to  form  almoft  ftreets,  and  cohfidcrable  additions  are  alfo  malting 
to 'the  town.-        30  miles. 

The  1 6£h.  Enquiries  are  not  neceflary  to  find  out  the  prolperJty  cff  this  town ; 
it  k  nothing  equivocal :  fuller  of  motion,  life,  and  aftivity,  than  any  place  I 
have  been  at  in  France.  A  houfe  here,  which  in  1779  let  without  any  fine  on 
a  leafe  of  fix  years  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  lately  let  for  three  years  at  600 
iiv.  which  twelve  years  part  was  to  be  had  at  24  Uv.  The  harbour  s  mouth  is 
narrow  and  formed  by  a  mole,  but  it  enlarges  into  two  oblong  bafons  of  greater 
breadth  5  thefe  are  full  of  fhips,  to  the  rmmber  of  fome  hundreds,  and  the 
quajrs  arouMl  are  thronged  with  bufinefe,  all  hurry,  buftle,  and  animation. 
They  (ay  a  fifty  gon  ihip  can  enter,  but  I  fuppofe  without  her  guns.  What  is 
better,  di^  have  mterchant-menof  five  and  fix  hundred  tons  :  the  ibite  of  th* 
harbotff  has  hov^ver  given  them  rnudi  ^krm  and  perplexity;  if  nothihg  had 
been  done  to  improve  it, .  the  nwuth  would  have  been  filled  up  vnth  fand,  an 
mciwtfing  evfl ;  to  remedy  v^diich,  many  engineers  have  been  confiilted.  The 
want  of  a  back  water  to  wafli  it  out  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  now,  at  tlite  King*i 
expeiKre,  forming  a  moft  noble  and  magnificent  work,  a  vaft  bafon,  walled  off 
from  the  ocean,  or  rather  an  inclofure  of  it  by  folid  mafonry,  700  yards  long, 
five  yards  broad,  and  10  or  12  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fca  at  high  water; 
and  for  400  yards  more  it  confifts  of  two  exterior  walls,  each  three  yards  broad, 
and  filled  up'fevcn  yards  wide  between  them  with  earth ;  by  means  of  this  new 
and  enormous  bafon,  they  will  have  an  artificial  back-water,  capable,  they  cal- 
culate,  of  fweeping  out  the  harbour's  mouth  clean  from  all  obftrudtions.  It  is 
a  vrark  that  docs  honour  to  the  kingdom.  The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole 
is  ftriking;  it  is  five  miles  broad,  with  high  lands  for  its  oppofitc  fliore;  and  the 
chalk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make  way  for  rolling  its  vaft  tri- 
bute to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 

Wait  on  Monf.  TAbb^  Dicquemarrc,  the  celebrated  natiiralift,  where  I  had 
alfo  the  pleafurc  of  meeting  Mademoifclle  le  Maflbn  le  Golft,  author  of  fome 
agreeable  performances ;  among  others,  Entretien  fur  le  Havre,  178 1 ,  when  the 
number  of  fouls  was  eftirrtatedat  25,000.  The  next  day  Monf.  le  Reifeicoiu-t, 
captain  of  the  corps  royale  du  Genie j  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters,  introduced  me 
to  Meflrs.  Hombcrgs,   who  are  ranked  amongft  th^  moft  confiderable  mer- 
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PoundxBt  laft  a  horfe  to  try  in  order  to  'profecutc  my  journey  a  little  le(s  like  Don 
Quixotte,  but  it  would  by  no  means  do  3  an  uneafy  ftumbling  beaft,  at  a  price 
that  would  have  bought  a  good  one  5  fo  my  blind  friena  and  I  muft  jog  on  ftill 
further-^--*— 30  mUes. 

The  24:th.  To  Bayeux ;  the  cathedral  has  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  very 
light,  elegant,  and  highly  ornamented. 

The  25th.  In  the  road  to  Carentan,  pafs  an  arm  of  tbe  fea  at  Iffigny,  whidi 
is  fordaWe.  At  Carentan  I  found  myfelf  fo  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  fiip- 
|)ofe,  that  I  was  ferioufly  afraid  of  being  laid  up— not  a  bone  without  its  aches ; 
and  a  horrid  dead  leaden  weight  all  over  me.  I  went  early  to  bed,  waflied 
down  a  dofe  of  antimonial  powders,  which  proved  fudorific  enough  to  let  me 

profecute  my  journey. 2 3  miles. 

The  26th.  To  V<>lognes ;  thence  to  Cherbourg,^  a  diick  woodland,  much 
like  Suflcx.  The  Marquis  de  Guerchy  had  defired  me  to  call  on  Monf.  Dou- 
merc,  a  great  improver  at  Pierbutte  near  Cherbourg,  Which  I  did ;  but  he  was 
then  at  Paris :  however  his  bailiff,  Monf.  Baillio,  with  great  civility  Ihowed 

me  .the  land«,  and  explained  every  thing. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Cherbourg.   I  had  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Beuvron,  who  commai^s 
fierc  ;  to  the  Count  deChavagnac,  and  M.  de  Meufnier,  of  the  Academy  of 
'Sciences,  and  ^ranflator  of  Cook'«  Voj^ges;  the  count  is  in  die  country.     5o 
much  had  J  heard  of  <he  famous  works  ere^ng  to  form  a  harbour  here,  diat  I 
-was  eager  to  view  them  without  the  lofe  of  a  moment :  «he  4ttke  favoured  me 
with  an  order  for  that  purpofc ;  I  therefore  took  a  boat,  and  ^owed  aorofs  the  ar- 
tificial harbour  formed  by  the  celebrated  cones.     As  it  is  pofliMe  that  this  itl- 
xxerary  may  be  read  by  pcrfons  that  have  not  either  time  or  inclination  to  feek   , 
other  books  for  an  account  of  thefe  works,  I  will  in  a  few  words  sketch  the 
intention  and  execution.     The  JFrench  poffefs  no  port  for  (hips  of  war  from 
Dunkirk  to  Breft,  and  the  former  is  capable  of  receiving  frigates  cmly.  Tfais<ie« 
ficicncy  has  been  fatal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  wars  with  England, 
whole  more  favourable  coaft  affords  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbour 
of  Portfmouth.    To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a  mole  acrofs  the  open  bly 
of  Cherbourg ;  but  -to  iaclofe  a  fpace  fufficient  to  protc<a  a  fleet  of  tl>e  line, 
,  -would  demand  fo  extended  a  w^l,  and  fo  expofed  to  heavy  feas,  that  the  ex- 
penee  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of;  and  ^t  ^he  (ame  time  the  {pe- 
cefs  too  dirbiou^  to  be  ventured.  The  idea  of  a  regular  mole  was  therefore  giv^'n 
up,  and  a  partial  one,  on  a  new  plan,  adopted ;  this  was  to  eredt  in  the  fea,  in  a 
line  where  a  mole  is  wanted,  infula/ted  columns  of  timber  and  maibnry,  of  lb 
^aft  a  fize,  as  to  refift  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to  break  its  waves  fuffi- 
ciently  to  permit  a  bank  bein^  formed  between  column  ^«d  column.      Thefe 
have  been  called  cones  ^om  tl:icir  form.     They -are  140  feet  diameter   at  the 
ba&;  6acfiameter  at  the  top,  and  60  ieet  vertical  height,  being,  wi%eii.iank 
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in  die  fea,  30  to  34  feet,  immerfed  at  the  low  watcf  of  high  tides.     Th^  enor- 
mous broad-bottomed  tubs  being  conftrudted  of  oak,   with  every  attention  to 
flrength  and  folidity,  when  finiihed  for  launching,  were  loaded  with  ftone  juft 
fufficient  for  finking,  and  in  that  ftate  each  cone  weighed  1000  tons  (of  2000  lb.) 
To  float  them,  fixty  empty  calks,  each  often  pipes,  were  attached  around  by' 
cords,  and  in  this- ftate  of  buoyancy  the  enormous  machine  wis  floated  to  its' 
deftined  fpot,  towed  by  numberlefs  veflfels,  and  before  innumerable  fpedtators. 
At  a  fignal,  the  cordis  are  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  pile  finks :  it  is  then  filled 
inftantly  with  ftone  from  veflfels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  mafonty.  Tha 
contents  ctf  each  filled  to  within  four  feet  of  the  furfacc  only,  2500  cubical  toifes 
of  ftone*.     A  vaft  number  of  veflfels  are  then  emplojred  to  form  a  bank  of  ftonc^ 
from  cone  to  cone,  vifible  at  low  water  in  neap  tides.     Eighteen  cones,  by  one 
account,  but  33  by  another,  would  complete  the  work,  leaving  only  two  en- 
trances, commanded  by  two  very  fine  new-built  forts,  Royale  zxidi  d'Artois^ 
thoroughly  well  provided,  it  is  faid,  (for  they  do  not  fhew  them,)  with  an  appara- 
tus for  heating  canon  ball«.     The  number  of  cone^  will  depend  on  the  diftances 
at  which  they  arc  placed.     I  found  eight  finiihed,  and  the  flceleton  frames  of 
two  mwe  in  the  dock-yard ;  but  all  is  ftopped  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Toulouze^ 
in  favour  of  the  oeconomical  plans  at  prefent  in  fpeculation.     Pour 'of  them;. 
the  iaft  funk,  being. moft  expofed,  are  now  repairing,  having  been  found  too* 
weak-to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorms,  and  the  heavy  wefterly  feas.    The  Iaft  cone 
is^  much  the  moft  damaged,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  they  will  be  ftill 
more  and  more  expofed,  which  gives  rife  to  the  opinion  of  many  fldlful  en- 
gineers, that  the^whele  fcheme  will  prove  fruitlefs,  unlefs  fuch  an  expence  is 
beftowed  on  the  remaining  cones  as  would  be  fuflicient  to  exhauft  the  revenues  of 
aJdngdom.     The  eight  already  eredted  have  for  feme  years  given  a  new  appear-  - 
an€©  to  Cherbourg^  new  houfes,  and. even  ftreets,  and  fuch  a  face  of  adtivity  and 
animatien,  that  the  ftop  to  the  works  was  received  with  blank  countenances  • 
They  fay,  that,  quarry- men  included,  3000  were  employed.     The  efiedl  of  the 
eight?  cones  already  erefted,  and  the  bank  of  ftone  formed  between  them,  has  been 
to  give  perfea  fccurity  to  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  intended  harbour.    Two 
40  gun  ihips  have  lain  at  anchor  within  them  thefe  eighteen  months  paft,  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  though  fuch  ftorms  have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put 
all  to  fevere  trials;  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  confiderably  damaged  three  of 
the  cones,  yet  thefe  ihips  have  not  received  the  fmallcft  agitation;  hence  it  is  a 
harbour  for  a  fmall  fleet  without  doing/ more.      Should  they  ever  proceed 
wdi  the  reft  of  the  cones,  they  muft  be  built  much  ftronger,  perhaps  larger,  and 

fat  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving  them  firmneTs  and  (blidity  :    itis  alfo  a 

* 

*  The  toife  fix  feet. 
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qucftioD,  whether  they  muft  not  be  funk  much  nearer  to  each  other ;  at  all  events;, 
the  proportional  expence  will  be  nearly  doubled;  but  for  wars  with  England,  the 
importance  of  having  a  fecure  harbour,  fo  critically  fituated,  they  confider  as  equal  • 
almoft  to  any  expence  i  at  leaft  this  importance  has  its  full  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Cherbourg.     I  remarked,  in  rowing  acrofs  the  harbour,  that  while 
the  fea  without  the  artificial  bar  was  fo  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  unpleafant 
for  a  boat,  Within  it  was  quite  fmooth.  I  mounted  two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which 
has  this  infcription : — Louis  XVI. — Sur  ce premiere  cone  hboue  le  6  Juin  1784,  a 
^u  Vimmerjion  de  celui  de  I'eji,  /?  23  Juin  1 786. — On  the  whole,  the  undertaking 
is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does  no  trifling  credit  to  the  Ipirit  of  enterprize  of  the 
prefent  age  in  France.     The  fervice  of  the  marine  is  a  favourite ;    whether 
juftly  or  not,  is  another  queftion  i  and  this  harbour  ihews,  that  when  this  great 
people  undertake  any  capital  works,  that  are  really  favourites,  they  find  inventive 
genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute  whatever  is  dcvifed^ 
in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their  kingdom.     The  Duke  de  Beuvron  had 
afked  me  to  dinner,  but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  invitation^  it  would  then 
take  me  the  next  day  to  view  the  glafs  manufadture;  I  preferred  therefore  bufi- 
nefs  to  pleafure,  and  taking  with  me  a  letter  fi-om  that  nobleman  to  fecure  a 
fight  of  it,  I  rode  thither  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Cher- 
bourg.    Monf.  de  Puye,  the  diredtor,  explained  every  thing  to  me  in  the  moft 
obliging  manner.     Cherbourg  is  not  a  place  for  a  refidcnce  longer  than  necef- 
fary ;  I  was  here  fleeced  more  infamoufly  than  at  any  other  town  in  France;  the 
two  beft  inns  were  full ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  barque^  a  vile  hole,  little 
better  than  a  hog-fty ;  where,  for  a  miferable  dirty  wretched  chamber,  two 
fuppers  compofed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  fome  butter  and  cheefe,  with 
fome  trifle  befides  too  bad  to  eat,  and  one  miferable  dinner,  they  brought  me  in 
a  bill  of  31  liv.  (il.  7s.  id.)  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  liv.  a  night,  but 
even  the  very  ftable  for  my  horfe,  after  enormous  items  for  oats,  hay,  and  ftraw. 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  debafes  the  national  charader.     Calling,  as 
I  returned,  on  Monf.  Baillo,  I  fhewed  him  the  bill,  at  which  he  exclaimed  for 
impofition,  and  faid  the  man  and  woman  were  going  to  leave  ofl^  their  trade ;  and 
no  wonder,  if  they  had  made  a  pradlice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner.     Let 
no  one  go  to  Cherbourg  without  making  a  bargain  for  every  thing  he  has,  even  to 

the  ftraw  and  flable;  pepper,  fait,  and  table-cloth. 10  miles. 

The  28  th,  return  to  Carentan;  and  the  29th,  pafs  through  a  rich  and  thickly  in- 
clofed  country,  to  Coutances,  capital  of  the  diftrift  called  the  Cotentin.  They  build 
in  this  country  the  beft  mud  houfes  and  barns  I  ever  faw,  excellent  habitations, 
even  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  mud,  with  confiderable  barns  and  other  offices. 
The  earth  (the  beft  for  the  purpofe  is  a  rich  brown  loam)  is  well  kneaded  with 
ftraw ;  and  being  fpread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in  fquares 

of 
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of  nine  inches,  and  thefe  are  taken  with  a  fhovel  and  tofled  to  the  man  on  the 
wall  who  builds  it ;  and  the  wall  built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each  three  feet 
high,  that  it  may  dry  before  they  advance.  The  thicknefs  about  two  feet.  They 
make  them  projed:  about  an  inch,'  which  they  cut  off  layer  by  layer  perfedly 
finooth.  If  they  had  the  Englifh  way  of  white-wa/hing,  they  would  look  as 
well  as  our  lath  and  plaifter,  and  are  much  more  durable.  In  good  houfes  the 
doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work. 20  miles. 

The  30th.  A  fine  fea  view  of  the  Ifles  of  Chaufee,  at  five  leagues  diftant; 
and  afterwards  Jerfey,  clear  at  about  forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  Grand- 
val  on  a  high  peninfula :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  loft;  a  clofe, 
nafty,  ugly,  ill  built  hole :  market  day,  and  myriads  of  triflers,  common  at  ^ 
French  market.  The  bay  of  Cancalle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Michael's 
rock  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  conically,  with  a  caftle  on  the  top,  a  moft  Angular 
and  pifturefque  objedl. 30  miles. 

The  31ft.     At  Pont  Orfin,  enter  Bretagne ;  there  feems  here  a  ijiore  minute 
divifion  of  farms  than  before.     There  i?  a  long  ftreet  in  the  epifcopal  town  of, 
Doll,  without  a  glafs  window;  a  horrid  appearance.     My  entry  into  Bretagne 
gives  me  an  idea  of  its-being  a  miferable  province. — -^22  miles. 

SEPTEMBERift.  To  Combourg,  the  country  has  a  favage  afpedt ;  hufbandry 
not  much  further  advanced,  at  leaft  in  fkill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which 
appears  incredible  amidft  inclofures;  the  people  almoft  as  wild  as  their  country, 
and  their  town  of  Combourg  one  of  the  moft  brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  feen; 
mud  houfes,  no  windows,  and  a  pavement  fo  broken,  as  to  impede  all  paffengers, 
but  eafe  none — yet  here  is  a  chateau,  and  inhabited;  who  is  this  Monf.  de 
Chateaubriant,  the  owner,  that  has  nerves  ftrung  for  a  refidence  amidft  fuch  filth 
and  poverty  ?  Below  this  hideous  heap  of  wretchednefs  is  a  fine  lake,  furrounded 
by  well  wooded  inclofures.  Coming  out  of  Hede,  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  be- 
longing to  Monf.  de  Blaflac,  intendant  of  Poidtiers,  with  a  fine  accompany- 
ment  of  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning  would  make  here  a  delicious  fcenery. 
There  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  nothing  elfe  to  be  feen  from 
the  windows  in  the  true  French  ftyle.  Forbid  it,  tafte,  that  this  fliould  be  the 
houfe  of  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  water;  and  yet  this  Monf.  de  Blaflac  has 
made  at  Poidliers  the  fineft  promenade  in  France !  But  that  tafte  which  draws 
a  ftrait  line,  and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feelings  and 
ideas  as  feparate  and  diftindl.as  painting  and  mufic — ^as  poetry  or  fculpture. 
The  lake  abounds  with  fifh,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  41b.  and  tench  51b. 
To  Rennes  the  fame  ftrange  wild  mixture  of  defert  and  cultivation,  half  favage, 
half  human. 31  miles. 

The  2d.  Rennes  is  well  built,  and  has  two  good  fquares ;  that  particularly 
of  Louis  XV,  where  is  his  ftatue.     The  parliament  being  in  exile,  the  houfe 
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is  not  tobe  feen.     The  Benedidtines  garden,  called  the^Taiour,  is  wortli  view- 
ing.    But  the  objeft  at  Rcnnes  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  js  a  camp,  with  a 
marihal  of  France  (de  Stainville,)  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of* 
dragoons,  clofe  to  the  gates.  The  difcontents  of  the  people  have  been  doubled^ 
firft  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  fecondly  for.  the  banifhment  of 
the  parliament.     The  former  caufe  is  natural  enough^  but  why  the  people  fliould. 
love  their  parliament  was  what  I  could  not  underftand,  fince  the  members,  as 
well  as  of  the  ftates,  are  all  noble,  and  the  diftindtion  between  the  nobkjje  and 
rotU7'iers  no  where  ftronger,  more  ofFenfive,  or  more  abominable  than  in  Bre- 
tagne.     They  alTured  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have  been  blown  up  ta^* 
violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and  even  by  money  diftributed  for  that  pur- 
pofe..    The  commotions  rofe  to  luch  a  height  before  the  camp  was  eftablifhed, 
that  the  troops  here  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  peace.     Monf»  Argentaiie^, 
to  whom.  1  had  brought  letters,    had  the  goodncfs,-  during   the  four  days 
I  was  here,  to  (hew  and  explain  ever}''  thing  to  be  feen..    I  find  Rennes  very 
cheap;,  and  it  appears  the  more  fo  to  me  juft  come  from  Normandy,  where-, 
every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.     The  table  d*h6te,  at  th^.grand  maijbn^  is  well 
ferved;  tliey  give  two  courfes,  containing  plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very 
ample  regular  deflcrt :  the  fupperone  good  courfe,  with  a  large  joint  of  mut- 
ton, and  another  good  defiert ;  each  meaU  with  the  common  wine,  /^of.  and  for 
zo  more  you.  have  very,  good  wine,  inftead  oC  the  ordinary  fort ;  307!  for  thei 
horfe:  tlius,  v^ithgood  wine,  it  is  no  more- than  6  liv.  loy^  a  day,  or  5s.  lod* 
Yet  a  camp  of  which  they  complain  has  raifed  prices  enormoufly:. 

The  5th..  To  Montauban.  The  poor  people  feem  poor  indeed;,  the  chil- 
dren terribly  ragged,  if  poflible  worle  ckd  tlian  if  with  no  clpatlis  at  all;  as  to 
flioes  and  llockings  they  are  luxuries.  A  beautiful  girl  of  fix  or  feven  years 
playing  with  a  ftick,  and  fmiling  under  fuch  a  bundle  of  rags- as  made  my  heart, 
ache  to  fee  her:,  they  did  not  beg,'  and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing,  feemcd 
more  furprized  than  obliged..  One  third  of  what  I  have  feen  of  this  province 
feems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all'  of  it  in  mifery.  Wliathave  kings,  and  mi- 
nifters,  and.  parliaments,,  and  ftates,  to  anfvver  for,  feeing  millions  of  hands 
that  would  be  induftrious,  yet  idle  and.ftarving,  through  the  execrable  maxims 
of  defpotifm,  pr  the  equally  deteftable  prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility  ?.   Sleep  at 

atthe/m^V,.  at  Montauban,  an  abominable  hole. 20  miles. 

The  6th.,  The  Hime.  inclofcd  country  to  Brooms;  but  near  that  town  im- 
proves to  the  eye,-  liom  being  more  hiUy*.  At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,  there 
Sire  above  fifty  lamilies  of  p.obleQe  that  live  in  winter,^  who.refide  on  their  cftates.. 
inthcifumraer..  There  is  i  robably  asmuch  foppery  anrfnonicnle  in  their  circles, 
and  for  v/hat  I  know  as  much  happincfs.,  as  in  tliofe  of  Paris.  Both  would  be 
better  employed,in  cultivating  their  lands,,  and  rendering  the  poor  induftxious*. 
— — 30  miles* 

The 
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The 7th.  Upon  leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  imn^ediately  changes.  The  Mar- 
quis d'  Urvoy,  whom  I  met  at  Rennes,  and  who  has  a  good  eftate  at  S t .  Brieux,  gave 
me  a  letter  for  his  agent,  who  anfwered  my  queftions. 1 2f  mi'e  ^ 

The  8th.  To  Guingamp,  ^fomhre  inclofcd  country.  *  Pafs  Chritcaulandrin-, 
and  enter  Bas  Brctagne.  One  recognizes  at  once  another  people,  meeting  num- 
bers who  have  not  more  French  than  ^e  ne  fat  pas  ce  que  vous  dites.,  or  Ja 
fientendrien.  Enter  Guingatnp  by  gateways,  towers, and  battlements,  apparently 
of  the  oldeft  military  architedture;  every  part  denoting  antiquity,  and  in  the  befl: 
prefervation.  The  poor  people's  habitations  are  not  fo  good ;  they  are  miferable 
heaps  of  dirt;  noglafs,  and  fcarcely  any  light ;  but  th^  have  earth  chimnies. 
I  was  in  my  firft  fleep  at  Belleifle,  when  the  aubergifte  came  to  my  bedfide,  un- 
drew a  curtain,  that  I  expedted  to  cover  me  with  fpiders,  to  tell  me  that  I  had 
une  jutnent  Angloife  fuperbe,  and  that  a  feigneur  wilhed  to  buy  it  of  me:  I  gave 
him  half  a  dozen  flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his  impertinence,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  me  anil  his  fpiders  at  peace.  There  was  a  great  cbaj]h 
aflembled.  Thefe  Bas  Bretagne  feigneurs  are  capital  hunters,  it  fcems,  who  fix 
on  a  blind  mare  for  an  objedt  of  admiration.  A-propos  to  the  breeds  of  horfes  iri 
France ;  ^his  mare  cod  me  twenty-three  guineas  when  horfes  were  dear  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  fold  for  fixteen  when  they  were  rather  cheaper;  her  figure 
may  therefore  be  gueffed ;  yet  fhe  was  much  admired,  and  often  in  this  journey  j 
and  as  to  Bretagne,  fhe  rarely  met  a  rival.  That  province,  and  it  is  the  fame 
in  parts  of  Normandy,  is  infefted  in  every  ftable  with  a  pack  of  garran  poncy 
ftallions,  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  miferable  breed  that  is  every  where  (ttn. 
This  villainous  hole,  that  calls  itfelf  the  grand  mat/on,  is  the  bell  inn  at  a  pod: 
town  on  the  great  road  to  Breft,  at  which  marflials  of  France,  dukes,  peers> 
countefTes,  and  fo  forth,  muft  now  and  then,  by  the  accidents  to  vv^ich  long 
journies  arc  fubjedt,  have  fop nd  themfclves.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provifion  for  its  tra* 
vellers  ! 30  miles. 

The  9th.  Morlaix  is  the  moft  lingular  port  I  have  feen.  It  ha^s  but  one 
feature,  a  vale  jull  wide  enough  for  a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of 
boules;  behind  them  the  mountain  rifes  fteep,  and  woody  on  one  fide;  on  ^hc 
other  gardens,  rocks,  and  wood ;  the  eifedt  romantic  and  beautiful*  Trad€i 
now  very  dull,  but  flourilhed  much  in  the  war. 20  miles. 

The  loth.  Fair  day  at  Landervifier,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
numbers  of  Bas  Bretons  colledled,  as  well  as  their  cattle.  The  men  drcfs  m 
great  trowfer-like  breeches,  many  with  naked  legs,  and  moft  with  wooden  flioe$, 
ftrong  marked  features  like  the  Welch,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half 
energy,  half  lazinefs;  their  perfons  ftout,  broad,  and  fquare.  The  women  fur- 
rowed without  age  by  labour,  to  the  utter  extindion  of  all  foftnefs  of  fex*     Tho 
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eye  difcovers  them  at  firft  glance  to  be  a  people  abfolutely  diftinft  from  the 
French.  Wonderful  that  they  /hould  be  found  fo,  with  diftindt  language, 
manners,  drefs,  &c,  after  having  been  fettled  here  1 300  years.— — 35  miles. 
.  The  1 1  th.  I  had  refpedlable  letters,  and  to  refpedable  people  at  Breft,  in  order 
to  fee  the  dock-yard,  but  they  were  vain ;  Monf.  le  Chevalier  de  Tredairne 
particularly  applied  for  me  earneftly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  order,  contrary 
to  its  being  fliewn  either  to  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  was  too  ftrid:  to  be  re- 
laxed without  an  exprefs  diredion  from  the  minifter  of  the  marine,  given  very 
rarely,  and  to  which,  when  it  does  come,  they  pay  but  an  unwilling  obedience. 
Monf.  Tredairne,  however,  informed  me,  that  Lord  Pembroke  faw  it  not  long 
fince  by  means  of  fuch  an  order :  and  he  remarked  himfelf,  knowing  that  I 
could  not  fail  doing  the  fame,  that  it  was  ftrange  to  fhew  the  port  to  an  Englifli 
general  and  governor  of  Portfmouth,  yet  deny  it  to  a  farmer.  He  however 
afTured  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the  other  day  without 
being  permitted  to  fee  it.  Gretry's  mufic  at  the  theatre,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  neat  and  even  elegant,  was  not  calculated  to  put  me  in  good  humour ; 
it  was  Panurge. — Breft  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  handfome 
ftreets,  and  the  quay  where  many  men  of  war  are  laid  up,  and  other  (hipping,  has 
much  of  that  life  and  motion  which  animates  a  fea-port. 

The  1 2th.  Return  to  Landernau,  where,  at  the  Due  de  Chartres,  which  is  the 
beft  and  cleaneft  inn  in  the  bifhopric,  as  I  was  a  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord 
told  me,  there  was  a  Monjieur  un  homme  comme  ilfaut,  and  the  dinner  would  be 
better  if  we  united^  de  toutmon  cceur.  He  proved  a  Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his 
fword  and  a  little  miferable  but  nimble  nag.  This  feigneur  was  ignorant  that 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  other  day  at  Breft,  was  not  the  duke  that  was  in  Monf. 
d'Orvillier's  fleet.     Take  the  road  to  Nantes. — —25  miles. 

The  1 3th.  The  country  to  Chateaulin  more  mountainous  j  one-third  wafte. 
All  this  region  far  inferior  to  Leon  and  Traguer  5  no  exertions,  nor  any  marks 
of  intelligence,  yet  all  near  to  the  great  navigation  and  market  of  Breft  water, 
and  the  foil' good.  Quimper,  though  a  biftiopric,  has  nothing  worth  feeing  but 
its  promenades,  which  are  among  the  fineft  in  France. 25  milesi 

The  1 4th .  Leaving  Quimper,  there  feem  to  be  more  cultivated  features.;  but  this 
enly  for  a  moment;  waftes — ^waftes — waftes. — Reach  Quimperlay. — 27  miles. 

The  15th.  The  izxxxt  fombre  country  to  TOrient,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
cultivation  and  much  wood. — I  found  TOrient  fo  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  fee  a 
man  of  war  launched,  that  I  could  get  no  bed  for  myfelf,  nor  ftable  for  my  horfe 
at  the  efee  royale.  At  the  cheval  blanc,  a  poor  hole,  I  got  my  horfe  crammed 
among  twenty  others,  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  but  could  have  no  bed.  The 
Duke  de  Brii&c,  with  a  fuite  of  officers,  had  no  better  fuccefs.  If  the  governor 
.  of  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble,  get  a  bed  at  TOrient,  no  wonder  Arthur 

Young 
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Young  found  obftacles.     I  went  diredlly  to  deliver  my  letters,  found  Monf. 
Befne,  a  merchant,  at  home ;  he  received  me  with  a  frank  civility  better  than  a 
million  of  compliments ;  and  the  moment  he  underftood  my  fituation,  offered 
me  a  bed  in  his  houfe,  which  I  accepted.    The  Tourville,  of  84  guns,  was  to 
be  launched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  aubergiftes,  &c.  who  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  a  fwarm  of  ftrangers 
kept  another  day.     I  wiflied  the  (hip  in  their  throats,  for  I  thought  only  of 
my  poor  mare  being  fqueezed  a  night  among  the  Bretagne  garrans ;  lixpence, 
however,  to  the  gar9on,  had  effedls  marvelloufly  to  her  eafe.     The  town  is  mo- 
dern, and  regularly  built,  the  ftreets  diverge  in  rays  from  the  gate,  and  arc 
croffed  by  others  at  right  angles,  broad,  handfomely  built,  and  well  paved  -,  with 
many  houfes  that  make  a  good  figure.      But  what  makes  TOrient  more  known, 
is,  being  the  appropriated  port  for  the  commerce  of  India,   containing  all  the 
ihipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.     The  latter  are  truly  great,  and  fpeak 
the  royal  munificence  from  which  they  arofe.     They  are  of  feveral  ftories,  and 
all  vaulted  in  flone,  in  a  fplendid  ftyle,  and  of  vaft  extent.     But  they  want,  at 
lead:  at  prefent,  like  fo  many  other  magnificent  eftablilhments  in  France,   the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  an  adive  commerce.     The  bufinefs  tranfading  here 
feems  trifling.    Three  84  gun  fhips,  the  Tourville,  i'Eole,  and  Jean  Bart,  with 
a  32  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  flocks.     They  aflured  me,  that  the  Tourville  has 
been  only  nine  months  building:  the  fcene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  large  men  of  v^ar 
being  laid  up  here  in  ordinary,  with  fbmc  Indiamen  and  a  few  traders,  render 
the  port  a  pleafing  fpedtacle.     There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,  100  feet  high, 
of  white  flone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top  j  the  proportions  light  and  agree- 
able ;  it  is  for  looking  out  and  making  fignals.    My  hofpi table  merchant  I  find 
a  .plain  unaffeded  charafter^  with  fome  whimfical  originalities,  that  make  him 
more  interefling ;'  he  has  an  agreeable  daughter,   who  entertains  we  with  fing- 
ing  to  her  harp.     The  next  morning  the  Tourville  quitted  her  flocks, ,  to  the 
mufic  of  the  regiments,  and  the  fhouts  of  thoufands  colle<ftcd  to  fee  it.     Leave 
I'Orient.     Arrive  at  Hennebon. yl  miles. 

The  17th.  To  Auray,  the  eighteen  poorefl  miles  I  have  yet  feen  in  Bre- 
tagne. Good  houfes  of  flone  and  flate,  without  glafs.  Auray  has  a  little  port, 
and  fome  floops,  which  always  give  an  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,  the 
country  varied,  but  /andes  the  more  permanent  feature.  Vannes  is  not  an  in- 
confiderable  town,  but  its  greatefl  beauty  is  its  port  and  promenade. 

The  1 8th.  To  Mufiliac.  Belleille  with  the  fmaller  ones^  d'Hedic  and 
d'Honat,  are  in  fight.  Mufiliac,  if  it  can  boafl  of  nothing  elfe,  may  at  leaft 
vaunt  its  cbeapnefs.  I  had  for  dinner  two  good  flat  fifh,  a  difh  of  oyflers,  foup,  -a 
fine  duck  roafled  5  with  an  ample  deffert  of  grapes,  pears,  walnuts,  bifcuits, 
Jiqueur,  and  a  pint  of  good  Bourdeaux  wine:  my  mare,  beiides  hay,  had  three- 

fourths 
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fourths  of  a  peck  of  corn,  and  the  whole  56/  2/  to  the  fillc  and  two  to  the  gar- 
9on,  in  all  2S.  6d.  Pafs  landes — landes — landes — to  la  Roche  Bernard.  The 
view  of  the  river  Villaine  is  beautiful  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  fhores ;  there  are 
no  infi;id  fiats  j  the  river  is  two- thirds  of  the  width  of  the  river  Thames  at  Weft- 
.minfter,  and  would  be  equal  to   any  thing  in   the  world  if  the  (hores  were 

.woody,  ,but  they  are  the  favage  waftes  of  this  country. 33  miles. 

The  1 9th.   Turned  afide  to  Auvergnac,  the  feat  of  the  Count  dc  la  Bourdo- 
:iiaye,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Duchefs  d'Anville,  as  a  perfon  able  to 
give  me. every  fpecies  of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  having  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  been  firft  fyndic  of  the  nohlefle.     A  fortuitous  jumble  of  rocks 
-.and  ftceps  could  fcarcely  form  a  worfe  road  than  thefe  five  miles  :   could  I  put  as 
,much  faith  in  two  bits  of  wood  laid  over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of  the 
country  do,  I  fhould  have  crofljed  myfelf^   but  my  blind  fnend,  with  the  moil 
incredible  fure-footednefs,  carried. me  fafe  over  fuch  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been 
in  the   conftant  habit  of  the  faddle,   I   Ihould  have  ihuddered   at,  though 
guided  by  eyes  keen  as  Eclipfe's ;  for  I  fuppofe  a  fine  racer,  on  whofe  velocity  fo 
imany  fools  have  been  ready  to  lofe  their  money,  muft  have  good  eyes,  as  well  as 
good  legs.    Such  a  road,,  leading  to  feveral  villages,  and  one  of^he  firft  noblemen 
of  the  province,  (hews  what  the  ftateof  fociety  muft  be^ — no  communication — 
no  neighbourhood — no  temptation  to  the  expenccs  which  flow  from  fociety  ;  a 
.mere  fecUifion  to  fave  money  in  order  to  fpend  it  in  towns..     The  count  received 
me  with  great  politcnefs ;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  and  motives  fpr  travelling 
in  France^  whichhe  was  pleafed  very  warmly  to  approve,  expreffing  his  furprife 
that  I  ftiould  attempt  fo  large  an  undertaking,  as  fuch  a  furvey  of  France,  unfup- 
ported  by  my  government ;   I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government, 
if  he  fuppofed  they  would  give  a  (hilling  to  any  agricultural  projedl  or  projedlor  j 
that  whether  the  jninifter  were  whig  or  tory  made  no  difference,  the  party  of 
THE  PLou.GH  never  yet  had  one  on  its  fide;  and  that  England  has  had  many 
Colberts,  but  not  one  Sully.  •  This  led  to  much  interefting  converfation  on  the  bar 
lance  of  agriculture,  manufadtures,  and  commerce,   and  on  the  means  of  en* 
x:ouraging  them;  and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries,  I  made  him  underftand  their  re- 
lations in  England,  and  how  our  hufbandry  flouriflied  in  fpite  of  our  minifters^ 
merely  by  the  protedion  which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property :.  and  confequently 
ih^t  it  was  in  a  poor  fituation,  comparatively  with  what  it  would  have  been  in, 
had  it  received  the  lame  attention  as  manufactures  and  commerce.^  I  told  M.  de 
la  Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing  in 
it  but  privileges  and  poverty;  he  fmilcd,  and  gave  me  fome  explanations  that  are 
important ;  but  no  nobleman  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  re- 
fulting  as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themfclvcs,\md  the  poverty  to  the 
people*     He  fliewed  me  his  plantations,  which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven, 

and 
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and  fhelter  him  thorougWy  on  every  fide,  even  from  the  S.  W.  fo  near  to  the 
fea ;  from  his  walks  we  fee  Belleifle  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  little  ifle  or  rock 
belonging  to  him,  which  he  fays  the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir 
Edward  Hawke's  viftory,  but  that  his  majefty  was  kind  enough  to  leave  him 

His  ifland  after  one  night's  poffeffion. 20  miles. 

I'he  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bourdonaye,  to 
whofe  politenefs  as  well  as  friendly  attentions  I  am  much  obliged.  Towards 
Nazaire  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  rifing  grounds, 
but  the  headlands  that  form  the  embouchure  are  low,  ^yhich  takes  off  from  that 
greatnefs'of  the  efteft  which  highlands  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
The  fwelling  bofom  of  the  Atlantic  boundlefs  to  the  right..     Savanal  is  poverty 

itfelf.- 33  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midft  of  thefe  deferts,  four  good:  . 
Koufes  of  ftone  and  flate,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have^ 
been  tilled,  but  all  iavage,  and  become  almoft  as  rough  as  the  reft.^   I  was  after- 
wards informed  that  this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  was  wrought  by  Englifli- 
men,   at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themfelves. — I 
demanded  how  k  had  been  done  ?  Pare  and  burn,  and  fow  wheat,  then  rye,  and 
then  oats.     Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever  !  the  fame  follies,   the  fame  blundering, 
the  fame  ignorance ;.  and  then  all  the  fools  in  the  country  faid,  as  they  do  now^, 
that  thefe  waftes  are  good. for  nothing.     To  my  amazement  find  the  incredible 
circumftance,  that  they  reach  within  thiee   miles   of  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Nantes  !  This  is  a  problem  and  a  leflbn  to  work  at,  but  not  at  prefcnt. 
Arrive — go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  white  ftone^  having  a  magnificent 
portico  of  eight  elegant  Corinthian  pillars  in  front,  and  four  others,   to  feparate 
the  portico  from  a  grand  veftibule.    Withijn  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a  coup 
d'ail  at  entering,  that  ftruck  me  forcibly.     It  is,  I  believe,  twice  as  large  as 
Drury-Lane,  and  five  times  as  magnificent.     It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  full. 
Mon  Dieu  !  cried  I  to  myfelf,   do  all  the  v.-aftes,  the  deferts,  the  heath,  ling, 
furz,  broom,  and  bog,  that  I  have  pafied  for  300.  miles,  lead  to  this  fpedlacle  ?' 
What  a  miracle,  that  all  this  fplendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  fhould 
be  fo  unconnedcd  with  the  country  !  There  are  no  gentle  tranfitions  from  eafe 
to  comfort,  from  comfort  to  wealth  :.  you  pafs  at  once  from  beggary  to  profufion, 
—from  mifery  in  mud  cabins  to  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti  in  fplendid  fpeflacles 
at  50a  liv.  a  night  (21I.  17s.  6d.)     The  country  deferted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in . 
it,  you  find  him  in  fome  wretched  hole,   to'fave  that  money  which  is  lavifhed 

with  profufion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital. 20  miles. 

The  22d,  Deliver  my  letters.  As  much  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  objed  of 
my  journey,  it  is  neceflary  to  acquire  fuch  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of  commerce, 
as.  can  be  beft  done  from'  merchants,  for  abundance  of  ufeful  information  is  to: 

be. 
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be  gained,  without  putting  any  queftions  that  a  man  would  be  cautious  of  anfwer- 
ing,  and  even  without  putting  any  queftions  at  all.     Monf.  Riedy  was  very 
polite,  and  fatisfied  many  of  my  enquiries ;   I  dined  once  with  him,  and  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  converfation  take  an  important  turn  on  the  relative  fituations 
of  France  and  England  in  trade,  particularly  in  the  Weft-Indies.     I  had  a  letter 
alfo  to  Monf.  Epivent,  conjilier  in  the  parliament  of  Rerines,  whofe  brother, 
Monf.  Epivent  de  la  Villelboifnet,   is  a  very  confiderable  merchant  here.     It 
was  not  poflible  for  any  perfon  to  be  more  obliging  than  thefe  two  gentlemen ; 
their  attentions  to  me  were  marked  and  friendly,  and  rendered  a  few  days  refidence 
here  equally  inftruftive  and  agreeable.     The  town  has  that  fign  of  profperity  of 
new  buildings,  which  never  deceives.     The  quarter  of  the  comedie  is  magnifi- 
cent,  all  the  ftreets  at  right  angles  and  of  white  ftone.     I  anl  in  doubt  whether 
the  hotel  de  Henri  IV.  is  not  the  fineft  inn  in  Europe:  Deflein's  at  Calais  is  larger, . 
but  neither  built,   fitted  up,  nor  furniftied  like  this,  which  is  new.     It  coft 
400,0001.  liv.  (17,5001.  furnifhed,  and  is  let  at  14,000  liv.  per  ann.  (612L  los.) 
with  no  rent  for  the  firft  year.     It  contains  60  beds  for  mafters,  and  25  ftalls  for 
horfes.     Some  of  the  apartments  of  two  rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  liv.  a  day ;  one 
good  3  liv.  but  for  merchants  5  liv.  per  diem  for  dinner,  fupper,  wine,'  and 
chamber,  and  25/'  for  his  horfe.     It  is,  without  comparifon,  the  firft  inn  I  have 
feen  in  France,  and  very  cheap.     It  is  in  a  fmall  fquare  dole  to  the  theatre,  as 
convenient  for  pleafure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can  wifh.     The  theatre 
coft  450,000  liv.  and  lets  to  the  comedians  at  17,000  liv.  a  year;  it  holds,  when 
full,   to  the  value  of  120    louis   dor.       The  land   the  inn  ftands  on  was 
bought  at  9  liv.  a  foot :   in  fome  parts  of  the  city  it  fells  as  high  as  1 5  liv. 
This  value  of  the  ground  induces  them  to  build  fo  high  as  to  be  deftruftive  of 
beauty.     The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable  j  the  river  is  choaked  with  iflands, 
but  at  the  fur  theft  part  next  to  the  fea  is  a  large  range  of  houfes  regularly 
fronted.     An  inftitution  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of  France,  but 
particularly  flouriftiing  in  Nantes,  is  a  chambre  de  lc5lure^  or  what  we  fhould  call  a* 
book-club,  that  does  not  divide  its  books,  but  forms  a  library.  .  There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  for  converfation,  and  the  third  is  the  library; 
good  fires  in  winter  are  provided,  and  wax  candles.     MeiTrs.  Epivent  had  the 
goodnefs  to  attend  me  on  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eftablifhment  of  Mr. 
Wilkinfon,  for  boring  cannon,  in  an  ifland  in  the  Loire  below  Nantes.     Until 
that  well  known  Englifh  manufadlurer  arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  cafting  cannon  folid,  and  then  boring  them.    Mr.  Wilkinfon's  machinery, 
for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work,  moved  by  tide  wheels ;  but  they  have 
creded  a  fteam  engine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for  boring  i^stn  more ;  M.  de 
la  Motte,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  whole,  fhewed  us  alfo  a  model  of  this 
engine,  about  fix  feet  long,  five  high,  and  four  or  five  broad ;  which  he  worked 

for 
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for  us,  by  making  a  finall  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  not  bigger  than  a  large 
tea -kettle  3  one  of  the  beft  machines  for  a  travelling  philofopher  that  I  have  feen. 
Nantes  is  as  enjiammeiin  the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  be; 
the  converfations  I  witnefled  here  prove  how  great  a  change  is  eifedted  in  the 
minds  of  the  French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  poffible  for  the  prefent  govern- 
ment to  laft  half  a  century  longer,  unlefs  the  cjleareft  and  moft  decided  talents 
be  at  the  helm.  The  American  revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in 
France,  if  government  do  not  take  care  of  itfelf  *.  Upon  the  23d  one  of  the 
twelve  prifoners  from  the  Baftile  arrived  here — he  was  the  moft  violent  of  them 
all— and  his  imprifonment  has  been  far  enough  from  filencing  him. 

The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a  fociety  both  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  nor  fliould  I  feel  comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  fee  Meffrs. 
Epivents  again;  I  have  little  chance  of  being  at  Nantes,  but  if  they  come  a 
fecond  time  to  England,  I  have  a  promife  of  feeing  them  at  Bradfield.  The 
younger  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpent  a  fortnight  with  Lord  Shelburne  at  Bowood, 
which  he  remembers  with  muth  pleafure;  Colonel  Barre  and  Dr.  Prieftley  were 
there  at  the  fame  time.  To  Ancenis  is  all  inclofed:  for  i^y^w  miles  many 
feats. 22^  miles. 

The  26th.  To  the  fcene  of  the  vintage  I  had  not  before  been  witnefs  to  fo 
much  advantage  as  here;  laft  autumn  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  bu- 
fincfs.  At  prefent,  all  is  life  and  adlivity.  The  country  all  thickly  and  well 
inclofed.  Glorious  view  of  the  Loire  from  a  village,  the  laft  of  Bretagne, 
where  is  a  great  barrier  acrofs  the  road  and  cuftom-houfes,  to  fearch  every 
thing  coming  whence.  The  Loire  here  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lake  large 
ejiough  to  be  interefting.  There  is  on  both  fides  an  accompanyment  of  wood, 
which  is  not  univerfal  on  this  river.  The  addition  of  towns,  fteeples,  wind- 
mills, and  a  great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vines;  the  charadler 
gay  as  well  as  noble.  Enter  Anjou.  Pafs  St.  George.  For  ten  miles  quit 
the  Loire  and  meet  it  again  at  Angers.  Letters  from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet;  but 
he  is  unable  to  inform  me  in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  refidence  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Tourbilly;  to  find  out  that  nobleman's  farm,  where  he  made  thofe  ad- 
mirable improvements,  which  he  defcribes  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defrichemens^ 
was  fuch  an  objeft  to  me,  that  I  was  determined  to  go  to  the  place,  let  the  dif- 
tance  out  of  my  way  be  what  it  might. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Among  my  letters,  one  to  Monf.  de  la  Livoniere,  perpetual  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  country-feat, 
two  leagues  off  at  Mignianne.     On  rhy  arrival,  he  was  fitting  down  to  dinner 

•  It  wanted  no  great  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  this;  but  latter  events  have  fliewn  that  I  was 
very  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  talked  of  fifty  years. 
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with  his  family  5  not  being  paft  twelve,  I  thought  to  have  efcapcd  this  awkward- 
ncfs;  but  both  he  himfelef  and  Madame  prevented  all  en>barraflment  by  very 
unafFeftedly  defiring  me  to  partake  with  them;  and  making  not  the  leaft  de- 
rangement cither  in  table  or  looks,  placed  me  at  once  at  my  eafe,  to  an  indif- 
ferent dinner,  garniflied  with  fo  much  chearfulnefs,  that  I  found  it  a  repaft  more 
to  my  tafte  than  the  moft  fplendid  tables  could  afford.  An  Englifh  family  in 
Ac  country,  fimilar  in  fituation,  taken  unawares  in  the  fame  way,  would  receive 
you  with  an  unquiet  hofpitality,  and  an  anxious  politenefs;  and  after  waiting 
for  a  hurry-fcurry  derangement  of  cloth,  table,  plates,  fldeboard,  pot,  and  fpit, 
would  give  you  perhaps  fo  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family,  between 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  could  fuppJy  one  word  of  converfation>  and  you  would 
depart  under  cordial  wifhcs  that  you  might  never  return.  This  folly,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  is  never  met  with  in  l^ance:  die  French  are  quiet  in  their 
houfes,  and  do  things  without  eflbrt. — Monf. .  Livoniere  converfed  with  mc 
much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which  he  conmiended  greatly,  but  thought  it 
very  extraordinary  that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor 
the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  fliould  at  leaft  be  at  the  expence  of  my  journey* 
This  idea  is  purely  French;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of 
their  way  for  the  public  good^  without  being  paid  by  the  public;  nor  could  he 
well  comprehend  me,  when  I  told  him  that  every  thing  is  well  done  in  England, 
except  what  is  done  with  public  money.  I  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that 
he  could  give  no  intelligence  concerning  the  refidence  of  the  late  Marquis  de 
Tourbilly,  as  it  would  be  a  provoking  circumftance  to  pafs  through  all  the 
province  without  finding  his  houfe^  and  afterward  hear  perhaps  that  I  had  been 
ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  In  the  evening  return  to  Angers. — 20  miles.. 
The  28th.  To  La  Flcche.  The  chateau  of  Duretal,  belonging  to  the 
Duchefs  d'Eftiflac,  is  boldly  iituated  ^ove  the  little  town  of  that  name,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  the  dopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  ibuth  are 
covered  with  vines.  The  country  chcarful,  dry,  and  pleafant  for  refidence.  I 
enquired  here  of  feveral  gentlemen  for  the  refkioKe  of  the  Marquis  de  Tour- 
billy,  but  all  in  vain.  The  30  miles  to  La  FlSche  the  road  is  a  noble  one,  of 
gravel,  fmooth,  and  kept  in  admirable  order*  La  Fleche  is  a  aeat,  clean,  little 
town,  not  ill  built,  on  the  navigable  river  that  flows  to  Duretal;  but  the  trade 
is  inconfiderable.  My  firft  bufincfs  here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  Anjou,  was 
to  enquire  for  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly.  I  repeated  my  en- 
quiries till  I  found  that  there  was  a  place  not  far  from  La  F14che,  called  Tour- 
billy, but  not  what  I  wanted,  as  there  was  no  Monf.  de  Tourbilly  there^ 
but  a  Marquis  d*  Galway^  who  inherited  Tourbilly  from  his  father.  This 
perplexed  me  more  and  more;  and  I  renewed  my  enquiries  with  fo  much  eager-- 
ucfs,  that  feveral  people,  I  believe,  thought  me  half  mad.     At  laft  I  met  with. 
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an  ancient  lady  who  folved  my  difficulty;  flic  informed  me,  that  Tourbilly, 
atwwit  twelve  miles  from  La  Fleche,  was  the  place  I  was  in  iearch  of:  that  it 
bdbnged  ito  the  marquis  of  that  name^  who  had  written  ibme  books  fhe  be- 
£cvedj  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  infolvent;  that  the  father  of  the  prefcnt 
Marquis  de  Galway  bought  the  eftate*  This  was  fufficient  for. my  purpofe ;  I 
determined  to  take  a  guide  the  next  mornings  and,  as  I  could  not  viiLt  the  mar- 
quis, at  leaft  fee  the  remains  of  his  improvements-  The  news,  however,  that 
he  died  infolvent,  hurt  me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book, 
and  I  forelaw,  that  whoever  I  ihould  find  at  Tourbilly,  would  be  full  of  ridicule 
on  a  hoibandry  that  proved  the  lofs  of  the  eftate  on  which  it  was  pra<9ifed,— ~ 
30  miles. 

The  29th.    This  morning  I  executed  my  proje<a ;  my  guide  was  a  countrpian 
with  a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  conduced  me  acrofs  a  range  of  fuch  ling  waftes 
as  the  marquis  fpeaks  of  in  his  memoir.     They  appear  boundlefs  here;  and 
I  was  told  that  I  could  travel  many — many  days,  and  fe  nothing  clfe :  what 
fields  of  improvement  to  make,  not  to  lofe  dilates !  At  laft  we  arrived  at  TourbiUy, 
a  poor  village,  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes,  in  a  vale  between  two  rifing  grounds, 
which  are  yet  heath  and  wafte;  th?  chateau  in  the  midft,  with  plantations  of  fine 
poplars  leading  to  it.  I  cannot  eafily  exprefs  the  anxious  inquifitive  curiofity  I  felt 
to  examine  every  fcrap  of  the  eftate;  no  hedge  or  tree,  no  bulh  but  what  was 
interefting  to  me;  I  had  read  the  trariflation  of  the  marquis's  hiftory  of  his 
improvements  in  Mr.  Mill's  hulbandry,  and  thought  it  the  moft  interefting 
morfel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I  procured  the  original  Memoirefur  les  defri^ 
cbemens ;  and  determined,  that  if  ever  I  (hould  go  to  France,  to  view  improve- 
ments the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  fuch  pleafure.    I  had  neither  letter  nor 
introducflion  to  the  prefent  owner,  the  Marquis  de  Galway,     I  therefore  ftated 
to  him  the  plain  faft,  that  I  had  read  Monf.  de  Tourbilly's  book  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  that  I  wifhed  much  to  view  the  improvements  defcribed  in  it;  he 
anfwcred  mediredlly  in  good  Englifh,  received  me  with  fuch  cprdiality  of  polite- 
nefs,  and  fuch  expreffions  of  regard  for  the  purport  of  my  travels,  that  he  put 
me  perfectly  in  humour  with  myfelf,  and  confequently.  with  all  around  me. 
He  ordered  breakfaft  a  VAnglois ;  gave  orders  for  a  man  to  attend  us  in  our  walk, 
who  I  defired  might  be  the  oldeft  labourfer  to  be  found  of  the  late  Marquis  de  - 
Tourbilly's.    I  was  pleafed  to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  improvement.     At  breakfaft  Monf.  de  Galway  intro- 
duced me  to  his  brother,  who  alfo  fpoke  Englifh,  and  regretted  that  he  could 
not  do  the  fame  to  Madame  de  Galway,  who  was  confined  to  her  chamber :  he 
then  gave  me  an  account  of  his  father's  acquiring  the  eftate  and  chateau  of  Tour- 
billy,     His  great-grand-father  came  to  Bretagne  with  King  James  IL  when  he 
fled  from  the  Englifti  throne;  fome  of  the  fame  family  are  ftill  living  in  the 
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county  of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta.     His  father  was  famous  in  that  province 
for  his  fkill  in  agriculture;  and,  as  a  reward  for  an  improvement  he  had  wrought 
on  the  landesy  the  ftates  of  the  province  gave  him  a  wafte  tradt  in  the  ifland 
of  Belleifle,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  fon.     Hearing  that  the  Marquis 
de.Tourbilly  was  totally  ruined,  and  his  eftates  in  Anjou  to  be  fold  by  the  cre- 
ditors, he  viewed  them,  and  finding  the  land  very  improveable,  made  the  pur- 
chafe,  giving  about  1 5,000  louis  d'ors  for  Tourbilly,  a  price  which  made  the 
acquifition  highly  advantageous,  notwithftanding  his  having  bought  fome  law- 
fuits  with  the  eftate.     It  is  about  3000  arpents,  nearly  contiguous,  the  feigneury 
of  two  pariflies,  with  the  haute  jujiice,  &c.  a  handfomc,  large,  and  convenient 
chateau,  offices  very  compleat,  and  many  plantations,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
man  concerning  whom  my  enquiries  were  diredled.     I  was  almoft  breathlefs 
on  the  queftion  of  fo  great  an  improver  being  ruined !  "  You  are  unhappy  that 
a  man  fhould  be  ruined  by  an  art  you  love  fo  much/'     Precifely  fo.     But  he 
cafed  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  that  if  the  marquis  had  done  nothing  but 
ferm  and  improve,  he  had  never  been  ruined.     One  day,  as  he  was  boring  to 
find  marl,  his  ill  ftars  difcovered  a  vein  of  earth,  perfectly  white,  which  on  trial 
did  not  eifervefce  with  acids.     It  ftruck  him  as  an  acquifition  for  porcelain- 
he  {hewed  it  to  a  manufadturer — it  was  pronounced  excellent :  the  marquis's 
imagination  took  fire,  and  he  thought  of  converting  the  poor  village  of  Tour- 
billy  into  a  town,  by  a  fabric  of  china — he  went  to  work  on  his  own  account. 
— raifed  buildings — ^and  got  together  all  that  was  neceflary,  except  fldll  and 
capital. — In  fine,  he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated  by  his  agents,  and  peo- 
ple, and  at  laft  ruined.     A  foap  manufadory,  which  he  eftabliftied  alfo,  as  well 
as  fome  law-fuits  relative  .to  other  eftates,  had  their  fhare  in  caufing  his  misfor- 
tunes :  his  creditors  feized  the  eftate,  but  permitted  him  to  adminifter  it  till  his 
death,  when  it  was  fold.     The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  leflfened  my  regret 
was,  that,  though  marrfed,  he  left  no  family;  fo  that  his  afheswill  fleep  in 
peace,  without  his  memory  being  reviled  by  an  indigent  pofterity.     His  an- 
ceftors  acquired  the  eftate  by  marriage  in  the  fourteenth  century.     His  agri- 
cultural improvements,  Monf.  Galway  obferved,  certainly  did  not  hurt  him  ^ 
they  were  not  well  done,  nor  well  fupported  by  himfelf,  but  they  rendered  the, 
eftate  more  valuable;  and  he  never  heard  that  they  had  brought  him  into  any 
difficulties.     I  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that  there  feems  a  fatality  to  attend 
country  gentlemen  whenever  they  attempt  trade  or  manufadures.    In  England  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  landed  property,  with  the  education  and  habits  of  landed 
proprietors,  attempt  either,  hut  they  were  infallibly  ruined;  ox,  if  not  ruined, 
.  confiderably  hurt  by  them.     Whether  it  be  that^the  ideas  and  principles  of  trade 
have  fomething  in  them  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  which  ought  to  iio>v 
from  education — or  whether  the  habitual  inattention  of  country  gentlemen. 
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to  fmall  gains  and  favings,  which  are  the  foul  of  trade,  render  their  fuccefs  im- 
poffible;  from  whatever  it  may  arifc,  the  fitdt  is,  not  one  in  a  million  fuccceds. 
Agriculture,  in  the  improvement  of  their  eftates,  is  the  only  proper  and  legiti- 
mate fphere  of  their  induflry ;  and  though  ignorance  renders  this  fometimes 
dangeious,  yet  they  can  with  fafety  attempt  no  other.  The  old  labourer,  whole 
name  is  Piron  (as  propitious  I  hope  to  farming  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we 
fallied  forth  to  tread  what  to  me  was  a  fort  of  claffic  ground.  I  Ihall  dwell  but 
little  on  the  particulars  :  they  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Memoire  fur  les 
defrichemens  than  at  Tourbilly;  the  meadows,  even  near  the  chateau,  are  yet 
very  rough  -,  the  general  features  are  rough :  but  the  alleys  of  poplars;  of  which 
he  fpeaks  in*the  memoirs,  are  nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his  memory; 
they  are  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  in  girt  a  foot :  the  willows  are  equal •  Why  were 
they  not  oak  ?  to  have  tranfmitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century 
the  pleafure  I  feel  in  viewing  the  more  perifhable  poplars  of  the  prefent  time^— 
the  caufeways  near  the  caftle  muft  have  been  arduous  works*  The  mulberries 
are  in  a  ftate  of  negled: ;  Monf.  Galway's  father  not  being  fond  of  that  culture, 
del|royed  many,  but  fome  hundreds  remain,  and  I  was  told  that  the. poor  people 
had  made  as  far  as  251b.  of  filk,  but  none  attempted  at  prefent.  The  meadows 
had  been  drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau  to  the  amount  of  50  *or  60 
arpents,  they  are  now  ruftiy,  but  yet  valuable  in  fuch  a  country.  Near  them  is 
a  wood  of  Bourdeaux  pines,  fown  35  years  ago,  and  now  worth  five  or  fix  liv. 
each.  I  walked  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cabbages  he  men- 
tioned, it  joins  a  large  and  moft  improveable  bottom.  Piron  informed  me 
that  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt  about  100  arpents  in  all,  and  folded  250 
fheep.  On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  Monf.  de  Galway,  finding  what  an  enthu- 
fiaft  I  was  in  agriculture,  fearched  among  his  papers  to  find  a  manufcript  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tourbilly's,^  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  the  goodnefs 
to  make  me  a  prefent  of,  and  which  I  fhall  keepamongft  my  curiofities  in  agri- 
culture. The  polite  reception  I  had  met  from  Monf.  Galway,  and  the  friendly 
attention  he  had  given  to  my  views,  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  my  purfuit,  and 
wifliing  to  promote  it,  would  have  induced  me  very  chearfully  to  have  accepted 
his  invitation  of  remaining  fome  days  with  him ;  had  I  not  been  apprehenfive 
that  the  moment  of  Madame  Gal  way's  being  in  bed,  would  render  fuch  an  un- 
looked  for  vifit  inconvenient.  I  took  my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening,  and 
returned  to  La  Flfeche  by  a  different  road. 25  miles. 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  moors  to  Le  Mans;  they  afilired  me  at  Guerces, 
that  they  are  here  60  leagues  in  circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At 
Le  Mans  I  was  unlucky  in  Monf.  Tournai,  fecretary  to  the  Society  oi  Agricul- 
ture, being  abfent. 28  miles. 

October  i.  Towards  Alen9on,  the  country  a  contraft  to  what  Ipafled; 
yefterday;  good  land^  well  inclofed,  well  built,,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with 
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marling.  A  noble  road  of  dark  coloured  ftone,  apparcfntly  {emig^nous^  that 
binds  welL  Near  Beawnont  vineyards  in  figbt  on  the  hills,  and  thde  are  the 
laft  in  thus  travelling  northwards;  the  whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers 
and  ftreams>  yet  no  irrigation, 30  miles. 

The  2d.    Four  miles  to  Nouant,  df  rich  herbage,  under  bullocks. — s8  miles. 

The  3d.  From  Gace  towards  Bernay.  Pafs  the  Marechal  Due  de  Brog- 
lio  s  chateau  at  Broglio,  which  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  dipt 
hedges,  doable,  treble,  and  quadmfde,  that  he  mufl  half  maintain  the  poor  of 
the  little  town  by  clipping.— —25  miles. 

The  4th.  Leave  ficrnay;  where,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country,  are 
many  mud  walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam,  thatched  at  top,  and  well  planted  with 
fruit  trees:  a  hint  very  well  worth  copying  in  England,  where. brick  and  ilone 
are  dear.  Come  to  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  France,  or  indeed  in  Europe. 
There  are  few  finer  views  than  the  firft  of  Elbeuf,  from  the  eminence  above  it, 
which  is  high;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  the  bottom;  on  one  fide  the  Seine  pre- 
fents  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded  iflands,  and  an  immenie  amphitheatre  «f 
hiU,  covered  with  a  prodigious  wood,  furrounding  the  whole.  \ 

The  5th.     To  Rouen,  wliere  I  found  the  Aotel  roya/,3,  contraft  to  that  dirty, 
impertinent,  cheating  hole  the  fomme  de  pin.     In  the  evening  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  not  fo  large  I  think  as  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in  elegance 
pr  decoration ;  it  x^fombre  and  dirty.     Gretry's  Caravanne  de  Cairej  the  mufic 
of  which,  though  tod  much  chorus  and  noife,  has  fome  tender  and  plcafing  paf- 
ikges.     I  like  it  better  than  any  other  piece  I  have  heard  of  that  celebrated  com-< 
pofer.     The  next  morning  waited  on  Monf.   Scanegatty,  profejjeur  de  ph^que 
dans  la  Societi  Roy  ale  d'  Agriculture ;  he  received  me  with  politenefs.     He  has 
a  confiderable  room  furnifhed  with  mathematical  and  philofophical  inftruments 
and  models.     He  explained  fome  of  the  latter  to  me  that  are  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, particularly  one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypfum,  which  is  brought  here 
in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.    Waited  on  Meflrs.  Midy,  Roffec  and  Co* 
the  moft  confiderable  wool  merchants  in  France,  who  were  fo  kind  ^s  to  fhew 
me  a  great  variety  of  wools,  from  moft  of  the  European  countries,  and  permitted 
me  to  take  fpecimens.     The  next  morning  I  went  to  Darnetal,  where  Monf, 
Curmer  (hewed  me  his  manufacture.     Return  to  Rouen,  and  dined  withMonC 
Portier,  dire^eur  general  des  fermesj  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.     The  converfation  turned,  among  other  fubje(±s,  on 
the  want  of  new  ftreets  at  Rouen,  on  comparifon  with  Havre,  Nantes,  and  Bour<« 
deaux  j  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked,  that  a  merchant  makes  a  fortune  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  builds;  but  at  Rouen,  it  is  a  commerce  of  oeconomy,  in 
which  a  man  does  not  grow  rich  fo^oon,  and  therefore  unable  with  prudence  to 
make  the  fame  exertions.     Every  perfon  at  table  agreed  in  another  point  wKich 
was  difcufifed,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  in  all  France:  I  urged  the 
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produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other  lands;  thejr  infifted  how- 
ever on  the  hA  as  generally  known  and  admitted.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
Madame  du  Frefne  entertained  me  greatly ;  fhe  is  an  excellent  adtrefs^  never  over-* 
does  her  parts,  and  makes  one  feel  by  feeling  herfelf.  The  more  I  &e  of  the  French 
theatre,  die  more  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  to  our  own,  in  the 
number  of  good  performers,  and  in  the  fewnefs  of  b^  ones  j  and  in  the  quantify^ 
of  dstnccrs^  fingers,  and  perfons  on  whom  the  bufinefs  of  the  theatre  depends, 
all  eftabliihed  on  a  great  fcale.  I  remark,  in  the  ientiments  that  are  applauded, 
the  fame  generous  feelings  in  the  audience  in  France,  that  have  many  times  in 
England  put  me  in  good  humour  with  my  countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to 
hate  the  French ;  for  myfelf  I  fee  many  reafons  to  be  pleaied  with  them;  attri- 
buting faults  very  much  to  their  government;  perhaps  in  our  own,  our  rough* 
ncfs  and  want  of  good  temper  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin. 

The  8th.  My  plan  had  for  fome  time  been  to  go  directly  to  England,  on 
leaving  Rouen,  for  the  poft-officcs  had  been  cruelly  uncertain.  I  had  received 
no  letters  for  fome  time  from  my  family,  though  I  had  v^rittcn  repeatedly  to 
urge  it;  they  pafTcd  to  a  perfon  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward  them ;  but  &me 
careleiTnefs,  or  other  caufe,  impeded  all,  at  a  time  that  others,  directed  to  the 
towns  I  pafled,  came  regularly;  I  had  fears  that  fome  of  my  family  were  ill,  and 
that  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in  a  fituation  where  knowing  the 
worfl  could  have  no  influence  in  changing  it  for  better.  But  the  defirc  I  had  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  of  the  Duchefs  d'Anville  and  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  prolonged  my  journey,  and  I  fet  forward  on  this  for- 
ther  excurfion.  A  truly  noble  view  from  the  road  above  Rouen ;  the  city  at 
one  end  of  the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfedtly  chequered  with 
ifles  of  wood.  The  other  divides  into  two  great  channels,  between  which  the 
vale  is  all  fpread  with  iflands,  fome  arable,  fome  meadow,  and  much  wood  on 
all.  Pafs  Pont  TArch  to  Louviers.  I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated  manufac-. 
turer  Monf.  Decretot,  who  received  me  with  a  kindnefs  that  ought  to  have  fome 
better  epithet  than  polite;  he  fhewed  me  his  fabric,  unqueflionably  the  firft 
woollen  one  in  the  world,  if  fuccefs,  beauty  of  fabric,  and  an  inexhauftible  in- 
vention to  fupply  with  tafte  all  the  cravings  of  fancy,  can  give  the  merit  of  fucb 
fiiperiority.  Perfedion  goes  no  further  than  tlie  Vigonia  cloths  of  Monf.  De^ 
crctot,  at  no  liv.  (4I.  i6s.  3d.)  the  aulne.  He  ihewcd  me  his  cotton-mills 
alfo,  under  the  diredUon  of  two  Engliflimen.  Near  Louviers  is  a  manufa<fture 
of  copper-plates  for  the  bottoms  of  the  King's  fhips;  a  colony  of  Engliflimen* 
I  fuppcd  with  Monf.  Decretot,  paffing  a  very  pleafant  evening  in  the  company 
of  fome  agreeable  ladies. 17  miles. 

The  9th.     By  Gaillon  to^  Vernon;  the  vale  flat  rich  arable.    Among  tbtr 
notes  I  had  long  ago  taken  of  objefts  to  fee  in  France,  was  the  plantation  of 
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mulberries,  and  the  filk  cftablifhment  of  the  Marechal  de  Belleillc,  at  Bifly, 
near  Vernon;  the  attempts  repeatedly  made  by  the  fociety  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce  filk  into  England,  had  made  the 
fimilar  undertakings  in  the  north  of  France  more  interefting.  I  accordingly 
made  all  the  enquiries  that  were  neceflary  for  difcovering  the  fuccefs  of  this 
meritorious  attempt*  BifTy  is  a  fine  place,  purchafed  on  the  death  of  the  Due 
de  Belleifle  by  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  who  has  but  one  amufement,  which  is 
^  that  of  varying  his  refidence  at  the  numerous  feats  he  poiTefles  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  fomething  rational  in  this  tafte;  I  (hould  like  myfelf 
to  have  a  fcore  of  farms  from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  vifit  and  diredl  their  cultivation  by  turns.  From  Vernon,  crofs 
the  Seine,  and  mount  the  chalk  hills  again ;  after  which  to  La  Roche  Guyon, 
the  moft  Angular  place  I  have  feen.  Madame  d'Anville  and  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  received  me*  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  me  pleafed  with 
the  place  had  it  been  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find  alfo  the 
Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  paflTed  fo  much  agreeable 
time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  with  that  fimplicity  of 
charadter,  which  is  too  often  banifhed  by  pride  of  family  or  foppery  of  rank. 
The  Abb^  Rochon,  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
fome  other  company,  which,  with  the  domeftics  and  trappings  of  a  grand  feig- 
neur,  gave  La  Roche  Guyon  exadlly  the  refemblance  of  the  refidence  of  a  great 
lord  in  England.  Europe  is  now  fo  much  aflimilated,  that  if  one  go  to  a  houic 
where  the  fortune  is  1 5  or  20,oool.  a-year,  we  fhall  find  in  the  mode  of  living 
much  more  refemblance  than  a  young  traveller  will  ever  be  prepared  to  look 

for. 23  miles. 

The  loth.     This  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  places  I  have  been  at.     The    , 
chalk  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to  make  room  for  the  chateau.     The 
kitchen,  which  is  a  large  one,  vaft- vaults,  and  extenfive  cellars  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  magnificently  filled),  with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick;  the  houfe  is  large,  containing  thirty-eight 
apartments.  The  prefent  duchefs  has  added  a  handfome  faloon  of  forty-eight  feet 
long,  and  well  proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets  of  the  Gobelin  tapeftry,  alfo 
a  library  well  filled.     Here  I  was  fliewn  the  ink-ftand  that  belonged  to  the 
famous  Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  known  to  be  the  identical  one 
from  which  he  figned  the  revocation  of  the  edid:  of  Nantes,  and -I  fuppofe 
alio  the  order  to  Turenne  to  burn  the  Palatinate.     This  Marquis  de  Louvois 
was  grandfather  to  the  two  Duchefles  d'Anville  and  d'Eftiflac,  who  inherited  all 
his  eftate,  as  well  as  their  own  family  fortune  of  the  houfe  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, from  which  family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois,  they  inhe- 
;-ited  their  difpofitions.    From  the  principal  apartment,  there  is  a  balcony   that 
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leads  to  the  walks  which  ferpentine  up  the  mountain.     Like  moft  French  feats, 
there  is  a  town,  and  a  ^esxpotager  to  remove,  before  it  would  be  confonant  with 
Englifh  ideas.     Bifly,  the  Due  de  Penthievre's,  is  juft  the  fame  i  before  the 
chateau  there  is  a  gently  falling  vale  with  a  little  flream  through  it,  that  admits 
of  the  greateft  improvements  in  refpedt  to  lawn  and  water,  but  in  full  front  of 
the  houie  they  have  placed  a  great  kitchen-garden,  with  walls  enough  for  a 
fortrefs.     The  houfes  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in  Touraine, 
are  burrowed  into  the  chalk  rock,  and  have  a  lingular  appearance :  here  are 
two  ibeets  of  them,  one  above  another ;  they  are  afTerted  by  fome  to  be  whole- 
fome,  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  fummer;  but  others  thought  they  were  bad 
for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  the  kind- 
ne[s  to  order  his  fteward  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted  relative  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  fpeak  to  fuch  perfons  as  were  neceflary  on  point? 
that  he  was  in  doubt  about.     At  an  Engliih  noblenun's  houfe,  there  would  have 
been  three  or  four  farmers  afked  to  meet  me,  who  would  have  dined  with  the  fa- 
mily amongft  ladies  of  the  firft  rank.    I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  fay,  that  I  have 
had  this  at  leaft  an  hundred  times  in  the  firfl  houfes  of  our  iilands.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  thing  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  in  France,  \yould  not  be  met 
with  from  Calais  to  Baypnne,  except  by  chance  in  the  houfe  of  fome  great  lord 
that  had  been  much  in  England*,  and  then  not  unlefs  it  were  alked  for.     The 
nobility  in  France  have  no  more  idea  of  pradkifing  agriculture,  and  making  it  an 
objed:  of  converiation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would  fpeak  of  a  loom 
or  a  bowfprit,  than  of  any  other  objedl  the  moil  remote  from  their  habits  and 
purfuits.     I  do  not  fo  much  blame  them  for  this  neglect,  as  I  do  that  herd  of 
viiionary  and  abfurd  writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from  their  chambers  in  cities, 
have,  with  an  impertinence  almofl  incredible,  deluged  France  with  nonfenfc  and 
theory,  enough  to  difguft  and  ruin  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  1 2th.     Part  with  regret  from  a  fociety  I  had  every  rfiafon  to  be  plcafed 
with.         35  miles. 

The  1 3th.  The  20  miles  to  Rouen,  the  fame  features.  Firft  view  of  Rouen 
fudden  and  ftriking;  but  the  road  doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down 
the  hill,  prefents  from  an  elbow  the  fineft  view  of  a  town  I  have  ever  (c^n ;  the 
whole  city,  with  all  its  churches  and  convents,  and  its  cathedral  proudly  riling  in 
the  midft,  fills  the  vale.  The  river  prefents  one  reach,  crofled  by  the  bridge, 
and  then  dividing  into  two  fine  channels,  forms  a  large  ifland  covered  with  wood ; 
the  reft  of  the  vale  full  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  of  gardens  and  habitations,  finifh 
the  fcene,  in  perfcdt  unifon  with  the  great  city  that  forms  the  capital  feature. 
Wait  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  fecretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  who  was 

*  I  once  knew  it  at  the  Due  de  Liancourt's. 
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abfent  when  I  was  here  before ;  we  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  agricul- 
ture, and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found  from  this  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  that  his  plan  of  ufing  madder  green,  which  many  years  ago  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  agricultural  world,  is  hot  praftifed  at  prefent  any  where  ; 
but  he  continues  to  think  it  perfedlly  pj-adicable.  In  the  evening  to  the  play, 
where  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris,  aded  Nina;  and  it  proved  the  richeft  treat  I 
have  received  from  the  French  theatre.  She  performed  it  with  an  inimitable  ex- 
preffion,  with  a  tendernefs,  a  naivete ^  and  an  elegance  withal,  that  maftered 
every  feeling  of  the  heart,  againft  which  the  piece  was  written ;  her  expreffion 
is  -as  delicious,  as  her  countenance  is  beautiful ;  in  her  adling,  nothing  over- 
charged, but  all  kept  within  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  The  houfe  was  crouded, 
garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  were  thrown  on  the  ftagc,  and  fhe  was  crowned 
by  the  other  aftors,  but  modeftly  removed  them  from  her  head,  as  often  as  they 
were  placed  there.— 20  miles. 

The  1 4th.  Take  the  road  to  Dieppe.  Meadows  in  the  vale  well  watered,  and 
hay  now  making.     Sleep  at  Tote. — 17  J-  miles. 

The  1 5th.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  paflage-boat  ready 
to  fail;  go  on  board  with  my  faithful  fure- footed  blind  friend.  I  fhall  pro- 
bably never  ride  her  again,  but  all  my  feelings  preyent  my  felling  her  in 
France. — ^Without  eyes  fhe  has  carried  me  in  fafety  above  1 500  miles ;  and 
for  the  refl  of  her  life  fhe  fhall  have  no  other  mafler  than  myfelf ;  could  I 
afford  it,  this  fhould  be  her  lafl  labour :  fome  ploughing,  however,  on  my  farm, 
£he  will  perform  for  me,  I  dare  fay,  chearfuUy. 

Landing  at  the  neat,  new-built  town  of  Brighthelmflone,  offers  a  much 
greater  contrafl  to  Dieppe,  which  is  old  and  dirty,  than  Dover  does  to  Cdais  ; 
and  in  the  caflle  inn  I  feemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fairy  land;  but  I  paid  for  the' 
enchantment.  The  next  day  to  Lord  Sheffield's,  a  houfe  I  never  go  to,  but  to  re- 
ceive equal  pleafure  and  inflrudlion.  I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  fhort  time  in  the 
evening  library  circle,  but  I  took  it  flrangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or  two  ex- 
preffions,  merely  accidental,  in  the  converfation,  coming  after  my  want  of  letters 
'  to  France,  that  I  had  certainly  loft  a  child  in  my  abfence;  and  I  hurried  to  London* 
next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  my  alarm  a  falfe  one ;  letters: 
«now  had  been  written,  but  all  failed.     To  Bradfield  .—202  miles. 
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I N  my  two  preceding  journies,  the  whole  weftcrn  half  of  France  had  been 
crofled  in  various  directions;  and  the  information  I  had  received,  in  making  them, 
had  made  me  as  much  a  mafter  of  the  general  hufbandry,  the  foil,  management  and 
produdlions,  as  could  be  expedted,  without  penetrating  in  every  corner,  and  refid- 
ing  long  in  various  ftations ;  a  method  of  furveying  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  that 
v^rould  demand  feveral  lives  inftcad  of  years.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  re- 
mained  unexamined.  The  great  mafs  of  country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  w^hofe 
three  points  are  Paris,  Strafbourg  and  Moulins,  and  the  mountainous  region  S.  £• 
of  the  laft  town,  prefented  in  the  map  an  ample  fpace,  which  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  pafs  before  I  could  have  fuch  an  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  I  wiflied  to  acquire ; 
I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in  order  to  accomplifli  a  defign  which 
appeared  more  and  more  important,  the  more  I  reflected  on  it ;  and  lefs  lik^ 
to  be  executed  by  thofe  whofe  powers  are  better  adapted  to  the  undertaking 
than  mine.  The  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France  alfo,  who  were 
now  aflembled,  made  it  the  more  neceflary  to  lofe  no  time ;  for,  in  all  human 
probability,  that  aflembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  conftitution,  which  will 
have  new  effeds,  and,  for  what  I  know,  attended  with  a  new  agriculture ; 
and  to  have  the  regal  fun,  in  fuch  a  kingdom,  both  rife  and  fet  without  the  terri- 
tory being  known,  muft  of  neceflity  be  regretted  by  every  man  folicitous  for 
real  political  knowledge.  The  events  of  a  century  and  half,  including  the  bril- 
liant reign  of  Louis  XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the  fources  of  the  French  power 
interefting  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its  flate  may  be  known  pfevioufly  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  improved  government,  as  the  comparifon  of  the  effedls 
of  the  old  and  Jiew  iyflem  will  be  not  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.  To  London.  At  night.  La  Generofita  d' Alejandro^  by  Tarchi,  in 
which  Signer  Marchefi  exerted  his  powers,  and  fung  a  duet,  that  made  me 
for  foiiie  moments,  forget  all  the  fheep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  was,  however, 
ijiuch  better  entertained  after  it,  by  fupping  at  my  friend  Dr.  Burney's,  jnd  meet- 
ing Mifs  Burney;  how  feldom  is  it  that  we  can  meet  two  charadlers  at  once  in 
whom  great  celebrity  dedudts  nothing  from  private  amiablenefs  ?  How  many 
dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  defire  to  live  with !  give  me  fuch  as  to  great  ta- 
lents add  the  qualities  that  make  us  wilh  tojhut  up  doors  with  them. 
■  The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  fete  given  laft  night  by  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador.  The  beft  fete  of  the  prefent. period  is  that  which  ten  mil- 
lions of  people  are  giving  to  themfelves. 

The  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul. 

0^2  The 
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The  animated  feelings  of  bofoms  beating  with  gratitude  for  the  efcape  of  one  com- 
mon calamity,  and  the  thrilling  hope  of  the  continuance  of  common  bleffings. 
Meet  at  Mr.  Songa's  the  Count  de  Berchtold,  who  has  much  good  fenfe  arid 
many  important  views :— Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call  him  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  make  him  a  minifter  ?  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed  till 
princes  know  their  fubjefts. 

The  4th.  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants  from  Stockholm^ 
a  German  and  a  Swede;  we  (hall  be  companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  likely 
to  learn  fomething  ufefal  from  the  coflverfation  of  a  Swede  and  a  Geraian,  than 
from  the  chance  medley  Engliflimen  of  a  ftage-coach.  72  miles, 
•  The  5th.  Paffage  to  Calais;  14  hours  for  refledlion  in  a  vehicle  that  does 
not  allow  one  power  to  refledt.— 21  miles. 

The  6th.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  a  French  teacher  from  Ireland,, 
full  of  foppery  and  afFeftation,  which  her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our 
^mpany,  with  a  young  good-natured  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom  fhe 
played  off  many  airs  and  graces.  The  man  and  his  wife  contrived  to  produce  a 
pack  of  cards,  to  banifh,  they  faid,  Venuye  of  the  journey ;  but  they  contrived 
alfo  to  fleece  the  young  fellow  of  five  louis.  This  is  the  firft  French  diligence 
I  have  been  in,  and  fhall  be  the  laft  y  they  are  deteftable.  Sleep  at  Abbeville.— 
78  miles. 

Thefe  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  think  themfelves  (except  the  Swede) 
very  chearful  becaufe  very  noify ;  they  have  ftunned  me  with  finging ;  my  ears 
have  been  fo  tormented  with  French  airs,  that  I  would  almoft  as  foon  have  rode 
the  journey  blindfold  on  an  afs.  This  is  what  the  French  call  good  fpirits ;  no 
truly  chearful  enwtion  in  their  bofoms ;  filent  or  finging;  but  for  conver- 
lation  they  had  none.  I  lofe  all  patience  in  fuch  company.  Heaven  fend  me  a 
blind  mare  rather  than  another  diligence !  We  were  all  this  night,  as  well  as  all 
the  day,  on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris  at  nine  in  the  morning. 102  miles. 

The  8th.     To  my  friend  Lazowfld,  to  know  where  were  the  lodgings  I  hod 
written  him  to  hire  me,  hut  my  good  Duchefs  d'Efliflac  would  not  allow  him 
to  execute  my  commifl[ion.     I  found  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  prepared  for  mc,. 
Paris  is  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  ferment  about  the  States  General,  now  holding  at 
VerMles,  that  converfation  is  abfolutely  abforbed  by  them.     Not  a  word  of  any 
thing  elfe  talked  of.     Every  thing  is  confidered,  and  juftly  fo,  as  important  in 
fuch  a  crifis  of  the  fate  of  four-and-twenty  millions  of  people.     It  is  now  a  feri- 
ous  contention  whether  the  reprefentatives  are  to  be  called  the  Commons  or  the 
^iers  Etati  they  call  themfelves  lleadily  the  former,  while  the  court  and  the 
great  lords,  rejeft  the  term  with  a  fpecies  of  apprehenfion,  as  if  it  involved  a 
meaning  not  eafily  to  be  fathomed.     But  this  point  is  of  little  confequcnce  com- 
pared  with  another^  that  has  kept  the  ftates  for  fame  time  in  inaOivity,  the  veri- 
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fication  of  their  power  Separately  or  in  common.     The  nobility  and  the  clergy 
idemand  the  fonncr,  but  the  Commons  fteadily  refufe  it ;  the  reafon  why  a 
circumftance^  apparently  of  no  great  confequence^  is  thus  tenacioufly  regarded^ 
is>  that  it  may  decide  their  fitting  for  the  future  in  ieparate  houies  or  in  one^ 
Thofc  who  are  warm  for  the  intereft  of  the  people  declare  that  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  reform  fbme  of  the  groffeft  abufes  in  the  ftate,  if  the  nobility,  by  fitting 
in  a  feparate  chamber,  ihall  have  a  negative  on  the  wiflies  of  the  people :  and 
that  to  give  fuch  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be  ftill  more  prepofterous ;  if  there* 
fore,  by  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  one  chamber,  they  fhall  once  come 
together,  the  popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remikt  nd  power  afterwards  to 
feparate.  The  nobility  and  clergy  forefee  ihe  fame  rcfult,  and  will  not  therefore 
agree  to  it.  In  this  dUemmait  is  curious  to  remark  thi^  feelings  of  the  mwnent. 
It  is  not  my  bufincfs  fo  write  memoirs  of  what  paflcs,  but  I  am  intent  to  catchy 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  opinions  of  the  day  moft  prevalent.  While  I  remain  at  Paris, 
I  ihall  ice  people  of  all  defcriptions,  from  the  coffee-houie  politidans  to  the 
leaders  in  the  ftates  1  and  the  chief  objedl  of  fuch  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper^ 
will  be  to  catch  the  ideas  of  the  moment ;  to  compare  them  afterwards  with  the 
a(5lual  events  that  fhall  happen,  will  afford  amufement  at  leafl.     The  mofl  pro- 
minent feature  that  appears  at  preient  is,  that  an  idea  of  conmion  interefl  and 
common  danger  does  not  fcem  to  unite  thofe,  who,  if  not  united,  may  find  thenp* 
ielves  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  danger  that  muft  arife  from  the  people  being  fen- 
fible  of  a  flrength  the  refult  of  their  weaknefs.     The  king,  court,   nobility, 
clergy,  army,  and  parliament,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation.     All  thefe  con-*^ 
fider,  with  equal  dread,  the  ideas  of  liberty,  now  afloat;  except  the  firfl,  who, 
for  reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  his  charafter,  troubles  himfelf  little, 
even  with  circumflances  that  concern  his  power  the  mofl  intimately.     Among 
the  refl,  the  feeling  of  danger  is  common,  and  they  would  unite,  were  there  a 
head  to  render  it  eafy,  in  order  to  do  without  the  flates  at  all.     That  the  com- 
mons themfelves  look  for  fome  fuch  hoflile  union  as  more  than  prpbable,  appears 
from  an  idea  which  gains  ground,  that  they  will  find  it  necefTary,  fhould  the  other 
two  orders  continue  to  unite  with  them  in  one  chamber,  to  declare  themfelves^ 
boldly  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  calling  on  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  take  their  places-— and  to  enter  upon  deliberations  of  bufinefs  with- 
out them,  fhould  they  refufe  it.     All  converfation  at  prefent  is  on  this  topic,  but 
opinions  are  more  divided  than  I  fhoald  have  expedted*  There  feem  to  be  many 
who  hate  the  clergy  fb  cordially,  that  rather  than  pennit  them  to  form  adiflind: 
chamber,  they  would  venture  on  a  new  fyflem,  dangerous  as  it  might  prove. 

The  9th.     The  bufinefs  going  forward  at  prefent  in  the  pamphlet  fhops  of 
Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  fee  what  new  things  were  pub- 
lifhed^  and  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  all»    Every  hour  produces  fomething  new.. 
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Thirteen  came  out  to-day,  fixtccn  yefterday,  and  ninety-two  laft  week.  We 
think  fometimes  that  Dcbrett's  or  Stockdale's  (hops  at  London  arc  crouded, 
but  they  are  mere  deferts,  compared  to  Defein's,  and  fome  others  here,  in  which 
one  can  fcarcely  fqueeze  from  the  door  to  the  counter.  The  price  of  print- 
ing two  years  ago  was  from  27  liv,  to  30  liv,  per  (heet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  liv, 
to  80  liv.  This  fpirit  of  reading  political  tradts,  they  fay,  fpreads  into  the  pro- 
vinces, fo  that  all  the  prefles  of  France  are  equally  employed.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  thefe  produdlions  are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  commonly  violent 
againft  the  clergy  and  nobility ;  I  have  to-day  befpoken  many  of  this  defcription, 
that  have  reputation  -,  but  enquiring  for  fuch  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion,  to  my  aftonifliment  I  find  tliere  are  but  two  or  three  that  have  merit 
enough  to  be  known.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  the  prefs  teems  with  the 
mofl  levelling  and  even  feditious  principles,  which  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  leaft  flep  is  taken  by 
the  court  to  reflrain  this  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  publication  ?  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  fpirit  that  mufl  thus  be  raifed  among  the  people.  But  the  .coffee* 
houfes  in  the  Palais  Royal'prefent  yet  more  fingular  and  aftonifhing  (pedtacles ; 
they  are  not  only  crouded  within,  but  other  expedtant  crouds  are  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  liftening  a  gorge  deployee  to  certain  orators,  who  from  chairs  or 
tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience :  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  arc 
heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applaufe  they  receive  for  every  fentiment  of  more  than 
common  hardinefs  or  violence  againft  the  prefent  government,  cannot  eafily  be 
imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  miniftry  permitting  fuch  nefts  and  hot* 
beds  gf  fcdition  and  revolt,  which  difTeminate  amongft  the  people,  every  hour, 
principles  that  by  and  by  muft  be  oppofed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  feems 
little  ihort  of  madnefs  to  allow  the  propagation  at  prefent. 

The  loth.     Everything  confpircs  to  render  the  prefent  period  in  France 
critical :  the  want  of  bread  is  terrible :  accounts  arrive  every  moment  from 
the  provinces  of  riots  and  difturbances,  and  calling  in  the  military,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  peace  of  the  markets.     The  prices  reported  are  the  fame  as  I  found 
at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  5/   (2id.)  a  pound  for  white  bread,  and  31/  to  ^f. 
for  the  common  fort,  eaten  by  the  poor  :  thefe  rates,  are  beyond  their  facul-' 
ties,  and  occafion   great  mifery.       At   Meudon,    the   police,  that  is  to  fay 
the  intendant,  ordered  that  no  wheat  fhould  be  fold  in  the  market,  without  the 
perfon  taking  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.     What  a  flupid 
and  ridiculous  regulation,  to  lay  obftacles  on  the  fupply,  in  order  to  be  better 
{upplied;^  and  to  fhew  the  people  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  government, 
creating  thereby  an  alarm,  and  railing  the  price  at  the  very  moment  they  willi 
to  fink  it !    I  have  .had  fome  converfation  on  this  topic  with  well  informed  per- 
fons,  who  have  affured  me,  that  the  price  is,  as  ufual,  much  higher  than  the 
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proportion  of  the  crop  demanded,  and  there  would  have  been  no  real  Tcarclty 
if  Mr.  Necker  would  have  let  the  corn-trade  alone ;  but  his  edid:s  of  reftriftion, 
which  have  been  mere  comments  on  his  book  on  the  legiflation  of  corn,  have 
operated  more  to  raife  the  prite  than  all  other  caufes  together.  It  appears  plain 
to  me,  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commons  are  not  difpleafed  at  the  high 
price  of  corn,  which  feconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the 
common  feeling  of  the  people  more  eafy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpofe  thaa 
if  the  price  were  low.  Three  days  paft,  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  contrived  a 
cunning  propofition  ;  it  was  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  propofing  to. 
name  a  commiffion  from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  confideration  the  mifery  of. 
the  people,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  This, 
would  have  led  to  the  deliberation  by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  conlequently  mufi: 
be  rejected,  but  unpopularly  fo  from  the  (ituation  of  the  people :  the  commons 
were  equally  dextrous ;  in  their  reply,  they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy  to. 
join  them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  ftates  to  deliberate,  which  was  no  fooner 
reported  at  Paris  than  the  clergy  became  doubly  an  objedt  of  hatred.;  and  it 
became  a  queftion  with  the  politicians  of  the  Caffe  de  Foy^  whether  it  were  not 
lawful  for  the  commons  to  decree  the  application  of  the  eftates  of  the  clergy- 
towards  eafing  the  diftrefs  of  the  people^ 

The  nth.  I  have  been  in  much  convpany  all  day,  and  cannot  but  remark,^ 
that  there  feem  to  be  no  fettled  ideas  of  the  beft  means  of  forming  a  new  con- 
ftitution.  Yefterday  the  Abbe  Syeyes  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
•^to  declare  boldly  to  the  privileged  orders,  that  if  they  will  nof  join  the  commons, 
the  latter  will  proceed  in  the  national  bufinefs  without  them ;  and  the  houfe  de- 
creed it,  writh  a  fmall  amendment.'  This  caufes  much  converfation  on  what  will 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  proceedipg  y  and,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  may 
flow  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  continuing  fteadily  to  refufe  to  join  the  com-, 
mons,  and  {hould  they  fo  proceed,  to  proteft  againft  all  they  decree,  andappeal 
to  the  king  to  dilTolve  the  ftates,  and  recal  them  in  fuch  a  form  as  may  be 
pra<aicable  for  bufinefs.  In  thefe  moft  ixiterefling  difcuffions,  I  find  a  general 
^norance  of  the  principles  of  government ;  a  ftrange  and  unaccountable  appeal, 
on  one  fide,  to  ideal  and  vifionary  rights  of  nature ;  and,  oh  the  other,  no 
fettled  plan  that  fliall  give  fecurity  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much 
better  fituatlon  than  hitherto;  a  fecurity  abfolutely  necefifary.  But  the  nobility,, 
with  the  principles  of  great  lords  that  I  converfe  with,  are  moft  difguftingly  te- 
"nacious  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they  may  bear  on  the  people ;  they  will; 
oot  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  leaft  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty  beyoud  the  point  of 
paying  equal  land-taxes,  which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can  with  reafon  be  de- 
manded. The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to  confider  all  liberty  as- 
depending  on  the  privileged  clafifes  being  loft,  and  outvoted  in  the  order  pf  the. 
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commons^  at  leaft  for  making  the  new  conftitution ;  and  when  I  urge  the  great 
probability,  that  fhould  they  once  unite,  there  will  remain  no  power  of  ever 
feparating  them ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafe,  they  will  have  a  very  queftionable  con- 
ftitution, pei'haps  a  very  bad  one ;  I  am  always  told,  that  the  firft  obje&  muft 
be  for  the  people  to  get  the  power  of  doing  good ;  and  that  it  is  no  argument 
againft  fuch  a  condud  to  urge  that  an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  But  among  fuch 
men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any  thing  tending  towards  a  feparate  order,  like 
our  houfe  of  lords,  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  liberty;  all  which  feems  per- 
fedlly  wild  and  unfounded. 

The  1 2th.  To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  meets  at  the  Aafel 
de  vijle^  and  of  which  being  an  ajfocii^  I  voted,  and  received  a  jetton^  which 
is  a  fmall  medal  given  to  the  members,  every  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  mind  the  bufinefs  of  their  inflitution ;  it  is  the  fame  at  all  royal 
academies,  &c.  and  amounts,  in  a  year,  to  a  confiderable  and  ill-judged  ex- 
pence  ;  for  what  good  is  to  be  expedted  from  men  who  would  go  merely  to  receive 
their  jetton  ?  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it  feems  well  attended :  near  thirty 
were  prefent ;  among  them  Parmentier,  vice-prefident.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  Fourcroy, 
Tillet,  Dcfinarets,  Brouflbnet,  fecretary,  and  Crete  de  Palieul,  at  whofe  farm 
I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  pradlical  farmer  in  the  fociety.  The 
fecretary  reads  the  titles  of  the  papers  prefented,  and  gives  fome  little  account 
of  them ;  but  they  are  not  read  unlefs  particularly  intcreftirig ;  then  memoirs 
are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of  references  i  and  when  they  difcufs  or 
debate,  there  is  no  order,  but  all  fpeak  together  as  in  a  warm  private  converfa- 
tion.  The  Abb^  Raynal  has  given  them  1200  liv.  (52I.  los.)  for  a  premium 
on  fome  important  fubjcft ;  and  my  opinion  was  afkcd  what  it  fhould  be  given 
for.  Give  it,  I  replied,  in  fome  way  for  the  introdudtion  of  turnips.  But  that 
they  conceive  to  be  an  pbjedt  of  impoffible  attainment ;  they  have  done  fb  much^ 
and  the  government  fo  much  more,  and  all  in  vain,  that  they  confider  it  as  a  hope*- 
lefs  objea.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  all  hitherto  done  has  been  abfolute  folly;  and 
that  the  right  way  to  begin,  was  to  undo  every  thing  done.  I  am  never  pre- 
fent  at  any  focieties  of  agriculture,  either  in  France  or  England,  but  I  am  much 
in  doubt  with  myfelf  whether,  when  beft  conduced,  they  domoft  good  or  mif- 
chicf;  that  is,  whether  the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by  great  chance 
owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm  they  effe<5l,  by  turn- 
ing the  public  attention  to  frivolous  objeds,  inftead  of  important  ones,  or  dreff- 
in^  important  ones  in  fuch  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles  ?  The  only  fociety  that 
could  be  really  ufeful  would  be  that  which,  in  the  culture  of  a  large  farm,  ihould 
exhibit  a  perfe<a  example  of  good  hufbandry,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  would  re- 
fort  to  it ;  confequently  one  that  fhould  confift  iblely  of  pra(5lical  men  5  and 
then  query  whether  many  good  cooks  would  not  fpoil  a  good  difli. 

The 
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The  ideas  <tf  the  |)trblic  on  the  great  bufinefs  going  on  at  Veriailles  change 
^daily  and  even  hourly,  .  It  now  feems  the  opinion,  that  the  comhiofis,  in 
their  late  violent  vote,  have  gone  too  far ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  army,  parliament,  and  King,  will  be  by  far  too  powerful  for  them ; 
fuch  an  union  is  faid  to  be  in  agitation  s  and  that  the  Count  d' Artois,  the 
Queen,  and  the  party  ufually  known  by  her  name,  are  taking  fteps  to  cffedl  it, 
againfl  the  moment  when  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  fhall  make  it  neceA 
fary  to  aft  with  unity  and  vigour.  The  abolition  of  the  parliaments  is  a  topi<i 
of  common  converfiition  among  the  popular  leaders,  as  a  ftep  eflentially  neceflary  ^ 
becaufe,  while  they  exift,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  refort^ 
fhould  they  be  inclined  to  take  any  ftep  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  ftates :  thofe 
bodies  are  alarmed,  and  fee  with  deep  regret,  that  their  refufal  to  regifter  the 
royal  edidts  has  creatfed  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hoftile,  but  dangerous 
to  their  exiftcnce.  It  is  now  very  well  known  and  underftood  on  all  hands^ 
that  fhould  the  King  get  rid  of  the  ftates,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles^ 
his  edicts  would  be  enregiftcred  by  all  the  parliaments.  In  the  dilemma  and 
apprehenfion  of  the  moment,  the  people  look  very  much  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  as 
to  a  head;  but  with  palpable  and  general  ideas  of  diftruft  and  want  of  confi- 
dence; they  fegret  his  charafter,  and  lament  that  thqr  cannot  depend  on  him  in 
any  fevere  and  difficult  trial :  they  conceive  him  to  be  without  fteadinefs,  and 
that  his  greateft  apprehenfion  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  and 
tell  of  many  littlenefTes  he  pradtifed  before,  tp  be  recalled  from  banifhment^ 
They  arc,  however,  fo  totally  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to' look 
to  him  as  one;  and  are  highly  pleafed  with  what  is  every  moment  reported,  that 
lie  is  determined  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  nobility,  and  verify  their 
powers  in  common  with  the  commons.  All  agree,  that  had  he  firmnefs,  irti 
addition  to  his  vaft  revenue  of  feven  millions  a  year  (306,250!.)  and  four  more 
(175,0001.)  in  reverfion,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Due  de  Pen* 
thievre,  he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  caufe,  do  any  thing. 

The  1 3th.     In  the  morning  to  the  King's  library,  which  I  had  not  fcen  wheft 

before  at  Paris;  it  is  a  vaft  apartment,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  nobly  filled^ 

Every  thing  is  provided  to  accommodate  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  or  tranfcfibe— *• 

•of  whom  there  were  fixty  or  feventy  prefent.     Along  the  middle  of  the  rbomS 

are  glafs  cafes,  containing  models  of  the  inftruments  of  many  trades  preferved 

for  the  benefit  6f  pofterity,  being  made  on  the  moft  exadl  fcale  of  propor*. 

tion;  among  others  the  potter's,  founder's,  brickmaker's,  chymift's,  &c.  &c.  and 

lately  added  a  very  large  one  of  the  Englifh  garden,  moft  miferably  imagined  j 

but  with  all  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture;  yet  a  farm  might  be 

much  eafier  reprefented  than  the  garden  they  have  attempted,  and  with  infinitely 

tnore  ufc*    I  have  no  dpubt  bift  there  may  arife  many  cafes,  in  which  the  prcw 

R        ^  fcrvation 
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iWvation  of  inftruments,  unaltered,  may  be  of  confiderable  utility;  I  think  I  leer 
clearly ^  that  fuch  a  ufc  would  refultin  agriculture,  and,  if  fo,  why  not  in  other 
arts  ?  Thefc  cafes  of  models,  however,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  children's  play- 
houfes,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  my  little  girl,,  if  I  had  her  here,  not  crying 
for  them.  At  the  Duchefs  d'AnviUe's,  where  meet  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix, 
Biihop  of  Bloi$>  Prince  de  Laon,  and  Due  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld^ 
the  three  laft  of  my  old  Bagnere  de  Luchoa  acquaintance,.  Lord  and  Lady 
Camelford,  Lord  Eyre,  &c,  6cc* 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expectation  for  what  the  crifis  in  the 
ftates  will  produce.  The  embarrafTment  of  the  moment  is  extreme.  Every  one 
lagrees  that  there  is  no  miniftry :  the  Queenas  clofeLy  conncifting  herfelf  with  the: 
party  of  the  pcinces,  with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  headf .  whoare  allfo  adverla- 
to  MonL  Neckcjr,.  that  every  thing  is  in  confufion:  but  the  King,,  who  is 
peribnally  the  honefbcfl  man  in  the  world,  has  but  one,wi(h,  which,  is  to  da^ 
right ;  yet,,  being  without  thofe  decifive*  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  forefec 
difficulties' and  to  avoid  them,^  finds,  himfelf  in<a  moment  of  fuch  extreme  per-» 
plexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge.in :.  it  is  faid  that  Monil. 
Necker  is  alapmed  for  his  power,  and  anqpdote  reports  things  to  his  difadvan-^ 
tage,  which-  probably  are  not  true:- — of  his  trimming — and.  attempting  to 
^onncft  himfelf  with  the  Abbii  de  Vermont,  reader  to  the  Queen,  who  has 
great  influence  ia  all  afiaira  ioi  which  he  chufes  to  inter&re ;  this  is  hardly 
wedible,.  as^  that  party  are.  known  to  be  exceedingly  adveric  to  Monf.  Necker  5. 
and  it  is  even  feid,.  that,.  a&  the  Count  d'Artois,  Madame  de  Polignac,.,  and  a 
few  Qthecs  wxre,.  but  two  days  ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Vcrfailles> 
they  met  Madame  N-ecker,,  and.  dcfcended  even- to  hifSng  her:  if  half  this  6c 
truOf  it  is. plain  enough .  that  this  minifler  mufl:  fpeedily  retire.  All  who  adhere. 
to  the  anticiitconfUtution,  or  rather  government^  confider  him  as  their  mortal 
tntmf^i  they  affcrt,  and  truly,  that  he.  came  in.  under  circumfiances  that  would 
have. enabled  him  to  do.  every  thing  he  pleafedr— he  had  King  and  kingdom  at 
command — ^but  ^t»  the  errors  he  was  guilty  of,,  for.want  of  fome  fettled  plan^ 
have  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  dilemmas  experienced  fince,.  They  accufe  him 
heavily  of  afTcmbling  the  notables,,  as  a  falfeftep  that  did  nothmg^butmifchief:. 
and  afiert  that  his  letting  the  King,  go  to.  the  flatcs -general  before  their  powers 
were  verified,-  and  the.  neceiTacy  fteps  tak^n.  to  keep  the  orders  feparate,,  after 
giving  double  tlie.repreJ[entatiQa,to  the  ders  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  was 
madnels;,  and  that  he  ought  to^have  appointed  commifTaries  tohave  received, 
the  verification  before  admittance.  They  accufe.  him  further  of  having  done 
all  this>  through  an-  excefBve,  and  infuSerabJe  vanity,,  which-  gave  him  the 
idea  of  guiding  the  deliberation  of  the  flates  by  his  knov/kdge  and  reputation* 
krisxxprcfely-aflerted,,  however,,  hy  M^.  Necker's  mofl  intimate. friends,  that 
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lie  has  a£lecl  with  good  faith,  and  that  he  has  been  in  principle  a  /riend  to 
the  regal  power,    as  well  as   to  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.      The  worft  thing  I  know  of  him  is  his  fpecch  to  the  ftates  en 
their  aflembling,— a  great  opportunity,    but  loft,— ^ no  leading  or  mafterly 
views, — no  decifion  on  circumftances  in  which  the  people  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved,  and  new   principles  of  government  adopted;— it  is  the  fpcech  yoii 
would  expe<9:  from  a  banker's  clerk  of  fome  ability.     Concerning  it  th^re  iS  aa 
anecdote  worth  inferting;  he  knew  his  voice  would  not  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  it,  in  fo  krge  a  room,  and  to  fo  numerous  an  aflembly ;    ind 
therefore  he  had  fpoken  to  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  read  it  for  hiifi. 
He  had  been  prcfent  at  an  annual  general  meeting  of  that  fociety,  when  Monf.  de 
Brouflbnet  had  read  a  difcourfe  with  a  powerful  piercing  voice>  that  was  heard 
dfilindlly  to  the  greateft  diftance.     This  gentleman  attended  him  feveral  time* 
to  take  his  inftrudtions,  and  to  be  fure  of  underftanding  the  interlineations  that  were 
made,  even  after  the  Ipecch  was  finiflied.     M.  de  Brouflbnet  was  with  him  the 
'evening  before  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,    at  nine  o'clock :    and  next  day, 
when  he  came  to  read  it  in  public,  he  found  ftill  more  corredtionj^  and  altera- 
tions, which  Monf.  Necker  had  inade  after  quitting  him;  they  were  chiefly  in 
ftyle>  and  fhcwed  how  very  fblicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  deco- 
ration of  his  matter:  the  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this  attention  more  than 
the  ftyle.     Monf.  de  Brou(fonet  himfelf  told  me  this  little  anecdote.     Thi$ 
morning  in  the  ftates  three  curees  of  Poitou  have  joined  themfelves  to  the  com- 
mons, for  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  were  received  with  a  kind  of 
nftdnefs  of  applaufe ;  and  this  evening  at  Pari^  nothing  elfe  is  talked  of.     The 
nobles  have  been  all  day  in  debate,  without  coming  to  any  Gonclufi:6n>  and 
liave  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  14th.  To  the  King's  garden,  where  TS/tonL  Thouin  had  th*  goodnc6 
to  ihew  me  fome  fmall  experiments  he  has  made  on  plants  that  promife  greatly 
for  the  farmer,  particularly  the  latbyrus  iiennis*^  2iV\A  xht  melihtus  Jyierica\ 
which  now  make  an  immenfe  figure  fi^r  forage ;  both  are  biennial  5  but  will 
laft  three  or  four  years  if  not  feeded ;  the  AchiUcea  fyberica  and  an  ajiragalut 
appear  good;  he  has  promifed  me  feeds.  Tht  Chincfe  hemp  has  perfected 
its  feeds,  which  it  had  not  done  before  in  France.  The  more  I  fee  of  MonA 
Thouin  the  better  I  like  him;  he  is  one  of  the  moft  amiable  iften  I  know. 

•  To  the  repofitory  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Monf.  Vindermond  (hewed  attd 
explained  to  me,  with  great  readinefs  and  politencfs.  What  ftruck  hie  moft  was 
Nfonf.  Vaucuflfon'a  machine  for  making  a 'chain,  which  I  was  told  Mr*  Watt  of 

*  I  have  (ince  cultivated  Uiefe'plants  in  Cnall  quantities,  and  believe  them  ^o  be  a  very  important  objedl:. 

H  2  Birminghana 
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Birmingham  admired  very  much^  at  which  my  attendants  Teemed  not  diipleafed. 
Another  for  making  the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  is  a  chaiF  cut-fc 
ter,  from  an  £ngli(h  original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonfenfical  plough  to  go 
without  horfes ;  thefe  are  the  only  ones  in  agriculture.  Many  of  very  inge^ 
nious  contrivance  for  winding  filk,  &c.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Fran^ 
gois^  the  Siege  of  Calais,  by  Monf.  de  Bclloy,  not  a  good,  but  a  popular  per* 
formance. 

It  is  now  decided  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  thty  will  move  to-morrow  to* 
declare  all  taxes  illegal  not  raifed  by  authority  of  the  ftates  generalf  and  to  grant 
them  for  a  term  only,  either* for  two  years,  or  for  the  dujfation  of  the  prefent 
feflion.of  the  ftates.  This  plan  is  highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  friends  of  li* 
berty ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  rational  mode  of  fM-oceeding,  founded  on  juft  prin« 
ciples,  and  will  involve  tlie  court  in  a  great  dileouna. 

The  1 5th.     This  has  been  a  rich  day,  and  fuch  an  one  as  ten  years  ago  none 
could  believe  would  ever  arrive  in  France;  a  very  important  debate  being  expeded 
on  what,  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  would  be  termed  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
my  friend  Monf.  Lazowiki  and  myfelf  were  at  Verfailles  by  eight  in  the  morn^ 
ing.     We  went  immediately  to  the  hall  of  the  ftates  to  fecure.good  feats  in  the 
gallery;  we  found  fome  deputies  already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience 
coUe^ed^    The  room  is  too  large;  none  but  Stentorian  lungs,  or  the  fineft 
cleareft  voices  can  be.  heard;  however  the  very  fize  of  the  apartment,  which; 
admits  2000  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  fcene.     It  was  indeed  an  interefting 
one.     The  fpedhtcle  of  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  jju/t 
emerging  from  the  evils  of  200  years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rifing  to  the 
bleffings  of  a  freer  conftitution>.  aflembled  with  open  doors- under  the  eye4)f  the 
public,,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feelings  every  latent  fpark,  every 
emotion  of  a  liberal  bofom-    To  banifli  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their 
being  a  people  too  often  hoftile  to  my  own  country,— ^and  to  dwell  with  pleafuire 
on  the  glorious  idea  of  happinefs  to  a  great  nation — of  felicity  to  millions  ytt  un^- 
bqfn.-    Monf.  TAbbe  Sy^es  opened  the  debate.     He  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
flicklers  for  the  popular  caufe^  carries  his  ideas  not.  to  a  regulation  of  the  pre- 
fent government,  which  he  thinks  too  bad  to  be  regulatcA^t-all,  but  wiihea^; 
to  fee  it. abfolutely  overturned,  beihg  in.  faA  a  violent  republican  :   this  is  the 
chatader-  he  commonly  bears,  and,  in  his  pamphlets  helcems  pretty  mucH 
to  juftify  ibch  an  idea.      Ha  fpeaks:  ungracefully,   and.  uneloquently,,/ but: 
logically,  or  rathesc  reads  foi,   for  he  read  his  ^cech,.  which:  was.  prepai?cd^« 
His  motion  was  to  declare  the  aflembly  the  Kprefentativea  known  and' veri^. 
fied  of  the  French  nation,,  admitting  ^e  right  of  all  abien^t.  degutics-  (the: 
nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among  theni  on  the  verification  of  their 
powers.    MonC  de  Mirabeau  fpoke  witliout-  notes,,  for.  near  an  hour,  with  a. 

warmthi. 
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Tcarmdij  animation^  and  eloquence^  that  entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  an  un«- 
doubted  orator.  He  oppofed  the  words  known  and  verified^  in  the  propofition  of 
Abb6  Syeycs,  with  great  force  of  reafoning;  and  propofed,  in  lieu,  that  they  (hould 
declare  themfelves  fimply  Reprefentatives  du  peuple  Francois:  that  no  veto 
fhould  exift  againft  their  refolves  in  any  other  aflembJy :  that  all  taxes  are 
illegal,  but  fhould  be  granted  during  the  prefent  feffion  of  the  flates,  and  no 
longer :  that  the  debt  of  the  king  Ihould  become  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and 
be  fecured  on  funds  accordingly.  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  was  well  heard,  and  his 
propofition  much  applauded.  Monf.  de  Mounier,.  a  deputy  from  Dauphine,  of 
great  reputation,  and  who  has  publiflied  fbme  pamphlets,  very  well  approved^ 
fey  the  public,  moved  a  different  refolution,  to  declare  themfelves  the  legiti- 
mate reprefentatives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation :  that  they  fhould  vote  by- 
head  and  not  by  order :  and  that  they  fhould  never  acknowledge  any  right  in 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  feparately.  Monf. 
Rabaud  St.-  Etienne,.  a  proteflant  from  Languedoc,.  alfo  an  author,  who  has 
written  on  the  prefent  affairs,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  made  like  wife 
his  propofition,  which  was  to  declare  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  of  France  \  to  declare  all  taxes  null ;  to  regrant  them  during  the  fitting 
of  the  flates ;  to  verify  and  confblidat6  the  debt ;  and  to  vote  a  loan.  All  which 
were  well  approved  except  the  loan,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  feeling  of  the 
affembly.  This  gpntleman  fpeaks  clearly  and  with  precifion,  and  only  paf&ges 
of  his  fgeech  from  notes.  Monf.  Bernarve,  a  very  young  man,  from  Grenoble, 
fpoke  without  notes  with  great'warmth  and  animation.  Some  of  his  periods 
were  fo  well  rounded,  and  fo  eloquently  delivered,  that  he  met  with  much  ap* 
plaufe,  feveral  members  crying — bravo  I 

In  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumflances 
in  which  they  are  very  deficients  the  fpedtators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to^ 
interfere  in- the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,,  and  by  other  noify  expreffions 
ef  approbations  this  is  grofsly  indecent;  it  is  alfo  dangerous;  for,  if  they 
fee  permitted*  to  exprefs  approbation,  they  are,  by  parity  of  reafon,  allowed' 
expreffions  of  diflent;  and  they; may  hifs  as  well  as  clap;  which,  it  is  faid,. 
iheyhave  fometimes  jdone: — this  would  be,  to  over>-rule  the  debate,  and  in-*^ 
flucnce  ti^  deliberations.     Another  circumflance,  is  the  want  of  order  among 
diemfelves;  more  than  once  to-day  there  vwre  an  hundred  members  on  their 
fegs  at  a.  time,,  and  MonC^  Baillie  abfolutely  without  power  to  keep  order. 
This  arifes  very  much  from  complexmotlonsbeing  admitted ;  to  move  a  decla-, 
nation  reiatire  to  their.title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &o.  all  in* 
©ne  propofition,  appears  ta  Englifh  ears  prepoflerous,  and  certainly  is  fo.  Spe- 
cific motions,  founded  on  fingle  and  fimple  propofitionsr^  c^n  alone  produce  or-^ 
dec  in  debate;,  for  it  is  endlefs^  to  Jikave.  Eve.  hundred  members  declaring  their 

reafon^ 
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reafons  of  aflent  to  one  part  of  a  complex  propofitlon,  and  their  Jiflent  to  an* 
other  part,  A  debating  affembly  fliould  not  proceed  to  any  bufinefs  v^hatever 
till  they  have  fettled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  proceedings,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  thofe  of  other  experienced  affemblies,  confirming  them  as 
they  find  ufeful,  and  altering  fuch  as  require  to  te  adapted  to  different  circum- 
fiances.  The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the  honfe  of  commons  of  England, 
as  I  afterwards  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne, 
might  have  been  taken  at  once  from  Mr.  Hatfel's  book,  and  would  have  faved 
them  at  Icaft  a  fourth  of  their  time.  They  adjourned  for  dinner.  EHned  our- 
felves  with  the  Disc  dt  Lianeourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twenty 
deputies- — I  fat  by  M.  Rabaud  St.  Elienne,  and  had  much  converlation  with 
him  ^  they  all  fpeak  with  equal  confidence  on  tlie  fall  of  defpotrfin.  They  fore- 
fee,  that  attempts  very  adverfe  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  is  too  much  excited  at  prefent  to  be  crufhed  any  more.  Finding 
that  the  queftion  of  to-dsiy's  debate  cannot  be  decided  to-day,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  wnfiniffecd  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number  that  will  ipeak 
on  it  is  very  great,  return  in  the  evening  to  Paris- 

The  i6th^  To  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  again  with  Monf.  de  Brouflb- 
net,  to  wait  on  Monf.  Crete  de  Palieui,  the  only  pra(9:ical  farmer  in  the  Society 
of  Agriculture^    M^  Brouflbnet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  was  defirous  that  I  fhould  witnefs  the 
praftice  and  improvements  of  a  gentleman  who  ftands  fo  high  in  the  lift  of  good 
French  farmers.     Called  firft  on  the  brother  of  Monf.  Crete  who  at  prefent 
has  the  ^ojfe,  and  confequently  1 40  horfes ;  walked  over  his  farm,  -and  the 
<crops  he  Ihewed  me  of  wheat  and  oats  were  on  the  whole  very  fine,  and  fome 
of  tliem  fuperior ;  but  I  muft  confefs  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  with 
them  if  he  had  not  had  his  ftables  fo  well  filled  with  a  view  different  from  that 
of  the  fajfn^     And  to  look  for  a  courfe  of  crops  in  France  is  vain ;  he  fows 
white  corn  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  fucceffion*     At  dinner,  &c« 
had  much  converfation  with  the  two  brothers,  and  with  fome  other  neighbour- 
ing cultivators  prefent,  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either  turnips  or 
cabbages,  according  to  the  foil,  for  breaking  their  rotations  of  white  corn.     But 
every  one  of  them,  except  Monf,  de  BroufTonet,  was  againfl  me ;  they  de- 
manded. Can  we  fow  wheat  after  turnips  and  cabbages  ?  On  a  fmall  portion, 
you  miay  and  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the  time  of  confuming  the  greater  part  of 
i^e  crop  renders  it  impoflible.     TJbat  tsfufficienty  if  we  cannot  fow  wheat  after 
tbem^  they  cannot  be  good  in  France.    'Fhis  idea  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame 
in  that  kingdom.     I  then  laid,  that  they  might  have  half  their  land  under 
wheat,  and  yet  be  good  farmers;  thus — i.  fieans; — 2.  Wheat; — 3 •  Tares ;—^ 
^  Wheat; — 5*  Clover ; — 6,  Wheat 5— this  they  approved  better  of,  but  thought 

their 
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ttcir  own  courfcs  more  profitable.  But  the  moft  intereftlng  circtwnftance  of 
their  farms  is  the  chicory  fcbicorium  intybus).  I  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find, 
that  Monf.  Crete  de  Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  it  as  ever ;  that  his  bro- 
ther had  adopted  it ;  that  it  was  very  flourifliing  on  both  their  farms,  and  on 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  alfo  :  I  never  fee  this  plant  but  I  congratulate  myfelf 
on  having  travelled  for  fi)mething  more  than  to  write  in  my  clofet  j  and  that 
the  introdudlion  of  it  in  England  would  alone,  if  no  other  refult  had  flowed 
from  one  man's  exiftence^  have  been  enough  to  fhew  that  he  did  not  live  in 
vain*  Of  this  excellent  plant,  and  Monf.  Crete's  experiments  on  it,  more  elfe- 
where. 

The  17th.  Converfation  turns  on  the  motion  of  1' Abbe  Syeyes  being  accepted, 
though  that  of  the  Count  de  Mirabcau  better  reli/hed.  But  his  charaderis  a  dead 
weight  upon  him;  there  isafufpicion  that  he  has  received  100,000  liv.  from- 
the  Queen ;  a  blind,  improbable  report;  for  his  conduit  would  in  every  proba- 
bility be  very  diiFerent  had  any  fuch  tranfadtion  taken  place :  but  when  a  man's* 
life  has  not  pafled  free  from  grofs  errors,   to  ufc  the  mildeft  language,  fufpicions 
are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him>  even  when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the 
snome^^to  give  die  imputation,    as.  the  moft  immaculate  of   their  pa- 
triots.    This  report  brings  out  others  from   their  lurking  holes;    that  he^ 
publifhed,  at  her  inftigation,  the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  and  that 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  knowing  the  cauies  of  that  publication,,  circulated  tho- 
memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  all  over  Germany.     Such  are  the  eternal- 
tales,  fufpicions,  and  improbabilities  for  which   Paris  has  always  been   fey 
fiunous.^    One  clearly,,  however,   gathers  from   the  complexion  of  conver-- 
fation,  even  on  the  moflL  ridiculous  topics,  provided  of  a  public  nature,  how 
fer,  and  for  what  reafon,.  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain  men.     In  every  com- 
pany, of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau's  talents*;  that  he  is  one- 
of  the  firft  pens  of  France,  and  the  firft  orator ;  SHid  yet  that  he  could  not  carry 
from  confidence  fix  votes  on  any  qucflion  in  the  ftates.     His  writings,  how-- 
i;ver,'%readin  Paris  and  the  province*  :  he  publifhed  a.  journal  of  theflates,- 
written  for  a  few  days  with  fucb  force,  and  fuch  feverity,  that  it  was  filencedi 
by  an  exprefs  edidt  of  government.     This  is  attributed  to  Monf.  Necker,.  who* 
was  treated  in  it  with,  fo  little  ceremony,,  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  the- 
quick.     The  number  of  fixbfcribers  to  the.  journal  was  fuch,  that  I  have  heard* 
the   profit   to  Monf.   Mirabeau.  calculated  at  80,000  liv.   C35^^^')  ^  year.^ 
Since  its  fupprefSon,.  he  publifhes  once  or  twice  a  week  a  fmdl  pamphlet,  Xxp 
aofwecthe  famepurpofe  of  giving  an  account  oi^  the  debates,  or  rather  obferva— 
tions  on  them,  entitled,,  i,  2^  3,  &c..  Lettre  de  Comte  de  Mirabeau  afes  Commet-^' 
Mns,  which,,  though,  violent,  farcaflic,  and  fevere,  the  court  has  not  thought: 
jrppcr  taflop,.  refpedting,  L  fuppofe,,  its.  title*     It  is  a  weak  and  raifcxable  oon-* 
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duft,  to  fingle  out  any  particular  publication  for  prohibition,  while  tlie  prefi 
groans  with  innumerable  productions,  whofc  tendency  is  abfolutely  to  overturn 
the  prefent  government;  to  permit  fuch  pamphlets  to  be  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  even  by  the  pofts  and  diligences  .in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a 
blindnefs  and  folly,  from  which  there  are  no  effefts  that  may  not  be  expeded. 
In  the  evqning  to  the  comic  opera;  Italian  inufic,  Italian  words,  and  Italian 
performers ;  and  the  applaufe  fo  inceflant  and  rapturous^  that  the  ears  of  thp 
French  muft  be  changing  apace.  What  would  Jean  Jacques  have  faid,  could 
lie  have  been  a  witnefs  to  fuch  a  fpeftacle  at  Paris  ! 

The  1 8th.  Yefterday  the  commons  decreed  themfelves,  in  confequence  of 
the  Abbe  Syeyes's  intended  motion,  the  title  di  Ajfembki  Nationak ;  and  alio, 
dconfidering  themfelves  then  in  aftivity,  the  illegality  of  all  taxes ;  but  granted 
ithem  during  the  feffion,  declaring  that  they  would^  without  delay,  deliberate 
on  the  confolidating  of  the  debt ;  and  on  the  relief  of  the  mifery  of  the  people. 
Thefe  fteps  give  great  fpirits  to  the  violent  partizans  of  a  new  conftitution,  but 
amongft  more  fober  minds,  I  fee  evidently  an  apprehenfion,-  that  it  will  prove 
:a  precipitate  meafure.  It  is  a  violent  ftep,  which  may  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
.court,  and  converted  very  much  to  the  people's  difadvantage.  The  reafoning  of 
Monf.  de  Mirabeau  againft  it  was  forcible  and  juft — Sije  n)oulots  employer  contre 
Jes  autres  motions  les  armes  dont  onfefert  pour  attaquer  la  mtenne^  ne  pourrois-je 
pas  dire  a  mon  tour  :  de  quelque  maniere  que  vous-vous  qualifiez^  que  ^ousjoyez  les 
reprifentans  connus  &  verijies  de  la  nation^  les  reprifentans  de  2^  millions  d*b$mmes^ 
les  reprifentans  de  la  majoriti  du  peupky  dujjiez^vous  mime  vous  appeller  tAJfem^ 
jblei Nationak^  les  itatsgdniraux^  empecherez-vous  les  clajfes privilegieh  de  cantinuer 
jdes  affemblces  que  fa  majefi  a  reconnues  ?  hes  empecbere^z-vous  de  prendre  des  de-- 
liber ationes  ?  Les  empecherez^vous  de  pretendre  au  veto  f  Empecherez-^vous  le 
Roi  de  les  recevoir  ?  De  les  reconnoitre,  de  Jeur  continuer  les  mimes  titres  qu^illeur 
a  donnes  jufqua  prefent?  Enfin,  empecberez-vous  la  nation  ^appeller  le  clerge^ 
le  clerge,  la  noblejje,  la  noblejjk  ? 

To  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  where  I  gave  my  vote  with  the  reft,  who 
were  unanimous  for  elefting  General  Wafhington  an  honorary  member ;  this 
was  a^  propofal  of  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  in  confequencc  of  my  having  affured 
him,  that  the  general  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  had  correfponded  with  mc 
xin  the  fubjeft.  Abb^  Commerel  was  prefent ;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  on  a  new 
projedt,  the  cboiix  afaucbe,  and  a  paper  of  the  feed. 

The  191th.     Accompanied  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  to  dinevtrith  Monf.  de  Par-* 
jnentier,  at  the  boteldes  invalids.    A  prefident  of  the  parliament,  a  Monf.  Mailly, 
|brother-in-law  to  the  chancellor,  was  there ;  Abb6  Commerel,   &c.  &c.      I 
remarked  two  yeariB  ago,  that  Monf.  Parmentier  is  one  of  the  beft  of  mefi^    and 
l)cyond  all  queftion  uriderftands  every  circumftancc  of  the  boulangerie  better  than 
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any  other  writer,  as  his  produdions  clearly  manifeft.  After  dinner,  to  the 
plains  of  Sablon,  to  fee  the  fociety's  potatoes  and  preparation  for  turnips,  of 
which  I  fhall  only  fay  that  I  wifh  my  brethren  to  flick  to  their  fcientific  farm- 
ing, and  leave  the  praftical  to  thofe  who  uriderftand  it.  What  a  fad  thing  for 
philofophical  hulbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  fuch  a  thing  as  couch 
(triticum  repens.J 

The  2oth,    News ! — News ! — Every  one  flares  at  what  every  one  might  have 
expedled.     A  meffage  from  the  King  to  the  prefidents  of  the  three  orders,  that 
he  fhould  meet  them  on.  Monday  j  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the  hall  for 
thtfeance  royale^  the  French  guards  were  placed  with  bayonets  to  prevent  any 
of  the  deputies  entering  the  room.     The  circumflances  of  doing  this  ill-judged 
adl  of  violence  have  been  as  ill-advifed  as  the  adl  itfelf,     Monf.  Bailly  received 
no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Breze,  and  the  depu- 
ties met  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  without  knowing  that  it  was  fhut.     Thus  the 
feeds  of  difgufl  were  fown  wantonly  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  which 
in  itfelf  was  equally  impalatable  and  unconflitutional.     The  refolution  taken 
on  the  fpot  was  a  noble  and  firm  one;  it  was  to  affemble  inflantly  at  the  Jeu 
de  paumey  and  there  the  whole  aflembly  took  a  folemn  oath  never  to  be  diffolved 
but  by  their  own  confent,  and  to  confider  themfelves,  and  ad:  as  the  National 
Aflembly,  let  them  be  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them;  and 
their  expectations   were  fo  little  favourable,  that  cxprefTes  were  fent  off  to 
Nantes,  intimating  that  the  National  AfTembly  might  poflibly  find  it  necefTary 
to  take  refuge  in  fome  diflant  city.     This  meflage,  and  placing  guards  at  the 
hall  of  the  flates,  are  the  refult  of  long  and  repeated  councils,  held  in  the  King's 
prcfence  at  Marly,  where  he  has  been  fhut  up  for  fome  days,  feeing  nobody.; 
and  no  perfon  admitted,  even  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without  jealoufy  and 
circumfpedion.    The  King's  brothers  have  no  feat  in  the  council,  but  the  Count 
d'Artois  incefTantly  attends  the  refolutions,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,*and  has 
long  conferences  with  her.     When  this  ne\Vs  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal 
was  in  a  flame,  the  cofFee-houfes,  pamphlet- fhops,  corridore^,  and  gardens  were 
crouded, — alarm  and  apprehenfion  fat  in  every  eye, — the  reports  that  were  cir- 
culated eagerly,  tending  to  fhew  the  violent  intentions  of  the  court,  as  if  it  were 
bent  on  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  French  nation,  except  the  party  of  the 
Queen,  are  perfedlly  incredible  for  their  grofs  abfurdity :  yet  nothing  was  fo 
glaringly  ridiculous,  but  the  mob  fwallowed  it  with  undifcriminating  faith.   Jt 
was,  hov^ever,  curious  to  remark,  among  people  of  another  dcfcription  (for 
I  was  in  feveral  parties  after  the  news  arrived),  »that  the  balance  of  opinions  was 
clearly  that  the  National  AfTembly,  as  it  called  itfelf,  had  gone  too  far — had  been 
too  precipitate — and  too  violent — had  taken  fteps  that  the  mafs  of  the  people 
would  not  fupport.     From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  court,  having 
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feen  the  tendency  of  their  late  proceedings,  fliall  purfae  a  firm  and  politic  plan, 
the  popular  caufe  will  have  little  to  boaftTl 

The  2 1  ft.  It  is  impofllble  to  have  any  other  employment  at  fo  critical  a  mo- 
ment, than  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  demanding  news ;  and  remarking  the 
opinions  and  ideas  moft  current.  The  prefent  moment  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps 
that  which  is  moft  pregnant  with  the  future  deftiny  of  France.  (The  ftep  the  ■ 
commons  have  taken  of  declaring  themfelves  the  National  Affembly,  independent 
of  the  other  orders,  and  of  the  King  himfelf,  precluding  a  difiblution,  is  in  fadt 
an  aflumption  of  all  the  authority  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  at  one  ftrgte 
converted  themfelves  into  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  It  needs  not  the 
afliftance  of  much  penetration  to  fee  that  if  fuch  a  pretenfion  and  declaration  be 
not  done  away.  King,  Lords,  and  Clergy  are  deprived  of  their  fliares  in  the 
legiflature  of  France.  So  bold,  and  apparently  deiperate  a  ftep,  equally  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  royal  authority,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  and  to  every  intereft  . 
in  the  realm,  can  never  be  allowed  J  If  it  be  not  oppofed,  all  other  powders  will 
lie  in  ruins  around  that  of  the  commons.  With  what  anxious  expedration  muft 
one  therefore  wait  to  fee  if  the  crown  will  exert  itfelf  firmly  on  the  occafion, 
with  fuch  an  attention  to  an  improved  fyftem  of  liberty,  as  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  the  moment!  All  things  confidered,  that. is,  the  charadlers  of  thofe  who 
are  in  pofleffion  of  power,  no  well  digefted  fyftem  and  fteady  execution  are  to  be 
Jooked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the  play  -,  Madame  Rocquere  performed  the  Queen 
in  Hamlet ;  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  how  that  play  of  Shakefpeare  is  cut  in 
pieces.     It  has  hov/ever  efieil  by  her  admirable  afting. 

The  2 2d.     To  Vcrfaiiles  at  fix  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the  feance 
royale,     Breakflifting  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  King  had 
put  off  going  to  the  ftates  till  to-morrow  morning.     A  committee  of  council 
was  held  laft  night,  which  fat  till  midnight,  at  which  were  prefent  Monfieur 
and  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  firft  time:  an  event  confidered  as  extraordinary, 
and  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen.     The  Count  d'Artois,  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  Monf.  Necker's  plans,  oppofed  his  fyftem,  and  prevailed  to 
have  the  feance  put  off  to  give  time  for  a  council  in  the  King's  prefencc  to-day. 
From  the  chateau  we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies;  reports  were  various  where 
they  were  aflembling.     To  the  RecdetSj  where  they  had  been,  but  finding  it 
incommodious,  they  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  we  followed 
them,  and  were  irt  time  to  fee  M.  Bdlly  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  King's 
letter,  putting  off  the  feance  till  to-morrow.     The  fpedlacle  of  tliis*  meeting 
was  Angular, — the  crowd  that  attended  in  and  around  the  church  was  great — 
and  the  anxiety  and  fufpenfe  in  every  eye,  with  the  variety  of  expreffion  that 
flowed  from  different  views  and  different  charadiers,  gave  to  the  countenances 
of  all  the  world  an  imprefiion  I  had  never  witneffed  before.  .  The  duly  bufinefg 
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of  importance  tranfaded,  but  which  lafted  till  three  o'clock,  was  receiving  the 
oaths  and  the  fignatures  of  fome  deputies,  who  had  not  taken  them  at  the  Jeu 
de  paume-,  and  the  union  of  three  bilhops  and  1 50  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy, 
who  came  to  verify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  fuch  applaufe,  with  fuch 
clapping  and  fliouting  from  all  prefent,  that  the  church  refounded.  Apparently 
the  inhabitants  of  Veriailles,  which  having  a  population  of  6o,.ooo  people  can- 
afford  a  pretty  numerous  mob,  are  to  the  laft  perfon  in  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
mons; remarkable,  as  this  town  is  abfolutely  fed  by  the  palace;  and  if  the 
caufe  of  the  court  be  not  popular  here,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  it  muft  be 
in  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Dine  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  pa- 
lace, a  large  party  of  nobility  and  deputies  of  the  commons,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
amongft  them;  the  Bifhop  of  Rodez,  Abbe  Syeyes,  and  Monf.  Rabaud  St, 
Etienne.  This  was  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  of  the  impreflion  made 
on  men  of  different  ranks  by  great  events.  In  the  ftreets,  and  in  the  church  _of 
St.  Louis,  fuch  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  tlie  importance  of  the  moment 
was  written  in.  the  phyfiognomy;  and  all  the  common  forms  and  falutations  of 
habitual  civility  loft  in  attention :  but  amongft  a  clafs  fo  much  higher  as  thofe  I 
dined  with,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  difference.  There  were  not,  in  thirty  per- 
fons,  five  in  whofe  countenances  you  could  guefs  that  any  extraordinary  event 
was  going  forward  :  more  of  the  converfation  was  indifferent  than  I  fliould  have 
expedtcd.  Had  it  all  been  fo,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder;  but 
obfervations  were  made  of  the  greateft  freedom,  and  fo  received  as  to  mark  that 
there  was  not  the  leaft  impropriety  in  making  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not 
on^  haveexpedled  more  energy  of  feeling  and  expreflion,  and  more  attention  in 
converfation  to  the  crifis  that  muft  in  its  nature  fill  every  bofom  ?  Yet  they  ate, 
and  drank,  and  fat,  and  walked,  loitered,  and  fmirked  and  fmiled,  and  chatted 
with  that  cafy  indifference,  that  made  me  ftare  at  their  infipidity.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  certain  nonchalance  that  is  natural  to  people  of  fafhion  from  long  habit, 
and  which  marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  thoufand  afperities  in  the 
expreffion  of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be  found  on  the  polifhed  furface  of  thofe 
whofe  manners  are  fmoothed  by  fociety,  not  worn  by  attrition.  Such  an  obfer- 
vation  would  therefore  in  all  common  cafes  be  unjuft;  but  I  confefs  the  prefent 
moment,  which  is  beyond  all  queftion  the  moft  critical  that  France  has  feen 
from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  fince  the  council  was  aflembled  that  muft 
finally  deterniine  the  King's  conduct,  was  fuch  as  might  have  accounted  for  a 
behaviour  totally  different..  The  prefence  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  might  do  a 
little,  but  not  much;  his  manner  might  do  more;  for  it  was  not  without  fome 
difguft,  that  I  obferved  him  feveral  times  playing  off  that  fmall  fort  of  wit,  and 
liippant  readinefs  to  titter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  part  of  his  charader,  or  it 
irvould  not  have  appeared  to-day.     From  his  manner,  he  feemed  not  at  all  dif- 
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pleafed.  The  Abbe  Sycyes  has  a  remarkable  phyfiognomy,  a  quick  rolling  eye  j 
penetrating  the  ideas  of  other  people,  but  fo  cautioufly  referved  as  to  guard  his 
own.  There  is  as  much  charadier  in  his  air  and  manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of 
it  in  the  countenance  of  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  whofe  phyfiognomy,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  doing  him  juftice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents.  It  feems 
agreed,  that  if  in  the  council  the  Count  d'Artois  carries  his  point,  Monf.  Nee- 
ker,  the  Count  de  Montmprin,  and  Mqnf.  de  St.  Prieft  will  refign ;  in  which 
cafe  Monf.  Necker's  return  to  power,  and  in  triumph,  will  inevitably  happen. 

Such  a  turn,  however,  muft  depend  on  events. Evening. — The  plan  of  the 

Count  d'Artois  accepted;  the  King  will  declare  it  in  his  fpeech  to-morrow.. 
Monf.  Necker  demanded  to  refign,  but  was  refufed  by  the  King.  All  is  now 
anxiety  to  know  what  the  plan  is. 

The  23d.     The  important  day  is  over:  in  the  morning  Verfailles  feemed 
filled  with  troops :  the  fi:reets,  about  ten  o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French 
guards,  and  fome  Swifs  regiments,  &c. :  the  hall  of  the  flates  was  furrounded, 
^  and  centinels  fixed  In  all  the  paflages,  and  at  the  doors;  and  none  but  deputies 
admitted.     This  military  preparation  was  ill  judged,  for  it  feemed  admitting 
the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  meafure,  and  the  expedtation, 
perhaps  fear,  of  popular  commotions.     They  pronounced,  before  the  King  left 
the  chateau,  that  his  plan  was  adverfe  to  the  people,  from  the  military  parade 
with  which  it  was  ufliered  in.     The  contrary,  however,  proved  to  be  the  fad; 
the  propofitions  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was  a  good  one;  much  was 
granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  eflTential  points;  and  as  it  was  granted  before 
they  had  provided  for  thole  public  neceflities  of  finance,  which  occafioned  the 
ftates  being  called  together;  and  confequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future 
to  procure  for  the  people  all  that  opportunity  might  prefent,  they  apparently 
ought  to  accept  them,  provided  fome  fecurity  be  given  for  the  future  meetings 
of  the  ftates,  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  infecure;  but  as  a  little  nego- 
tiation may  eafily  fecure  this,  I  apprehend  the  deputies  will  accept  them  condi- 
tionally:* the  ufe  of  foldiers,  and  fome  imprudencies  in  the  manner  of  forcing 
the  King's  fyftem,  relative  to  the  interior  conftitution,  and  aflembling  of  the 
deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time  to  brood  for  three  days 
paft  in  their  minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  King  with  any 
expreflions  of  applaufe;  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  cried  "oive  le  Roil 
but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  filent,  took  off  all  efl-e6t.     It  feems 
they  had  previoufly  determined  to  fubmit  not  to  violence:  when  the" King  was 
gone,  and  the  clergy  and  nobility  retired,   the  Marquis  de  Breze  waiting  a 
mortient  to  fee  if  they  meant  to  obey  the  King's  exprefs  orders,  to  retire  alfo  to 
another  chamber  pi-cpared  for  them,  and  perceiving  that  no  bne  movtdi  addrefled 
them, — MeJieurSf  vous  connoijj'ez  les  intentions  du  Roi.     A  dead  filence  enfucd  ^ 
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and  then  It  was  that  fupcrior  talqnts  bore  the  fway,  that  overpowers  in  critical 
moments  all  other  confiderations.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  aflcmbly  were  turned 
on  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  who  inftantly  replied  to  the  Marquis  de  Breze — 
Out  J  Monjieur,  nous  avons  entendre  les  intentions  'quon  a  fuggirecs  au  Roi,  & 
vous  qui  nefauriez  etrefon  organe  auprh  des  etats  g^nirauxy  vous  qui  n*dvez  ici 
ni  place f  ni  voix,  ni  droit  de  parler^  vous  n'etes  pas  fait  pour  nous  rapeller  fon 
difcours.  Cependant  pour  eviter  toute  Squivoque^  &  tout  dslai,  Je  vous  declare 
que Ji  Von  vous  a  charge  de  nous  f aire  fortir  d'icij  vous  devez  demander  des  ordres 
pour  employer  la  force  y  car  nous  ne  quitterons  nos  places  que  par  la  pui£'ance  de  la 
baionette. — On  which  there  was  a  general  cry  of — Tel  eji  le  vceu  de  VAffembki. 
They  then  immediately  paffed  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding  arrets;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  a  declaration  that  their  perfons,  indivi- 
dually and  coUeftively,  were  facred;  and  that  all  who  made  arty  attempts  againft 
them  fhould  be  deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  24th.  The  ferment  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception;  10,000  people  have 
been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  a  full  detail  of  yefterday's  proceedings 
was  brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little  parties, 
with  comments  to  the  people.  To  my  furprife,  the  King's  propofitions  are  re- 
ceived with  univerfal  difguft..  He  faid  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meet-^ 
ing  of  the  dates ;  he  declared  all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as  pro- 
J^rty.  Thefe,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  reprefcntation  in  the  provincial 
aflemblies,  arc  the  articles  that  give  the  greateft  offence.  But,  inftead  of  looking 
to,  or  hoping  for  further  conccffions  on  thefe  points,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  confonant  to  the  general  wiflies,  the  people  feem,  with  a  fort  of  phrenzy, 
to  rejed  all  idea  of  compromife,  and  to  infift  on  the  neccffity  of  the  orders 
uniting,  that  full  power  may  confequently  refide  in  the  commons,  to  effedl  what 
they  call  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom;  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they 
affix  no  precife  idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform 
of  all  abufes.  They  are  alfo  full  of  fufpiciorrs  at  M.  Necker's  offering  to. 
refign,  to  which  circumftance  they  feem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  cfTen- 
tial  points.  ^It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many  converfations  and  harangues  I  have 
been  witnefs  to,  that  the  conflant  meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  are  car- 
ried to  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  and  fury  of  liberty,  that  is  fcarcely  credible^ 
united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  Have  been  hourly 
appearing  fince  the  affembly  of  the  ftates,  have  fo  heated  the  people*s  expedla- 
tions,  and  given  them  the  idea  of  fuch  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or 
court  could  do,  would  now  fatisfy  them;  confequently  it  would  be  idlenefs  itfelf 
*o  make  concefTions  that  are  not  fteadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be.  obferved  by 
the  King,  but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  gor)d  order  at  the  fame  time- 
rc/lorcd.     But  the  ilumbling- block  to  this  and  every  plan  that  can  be  devifed, 
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requilite  to  have  a  new  battk  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the  fchenie  vjras  only 
opened,  and  not  perfifted  in  : — this  is  the  report,  and  apparently  authentic  :  ifis^ 
eafy  to  fee,. that  that  ftep  had  better,  on  a  thoufand  reafons,  not  have  been  taken 
at  all,  for  all  vigour  and  efFed:  of  government  will  be  loft,  and  the  people  be 
more  affuming  than  ever.  Yefterday,  at  Verfailles,  the  mob  was  violent — they 
infulted,  and  even  attacked  all  the  clergy  and  nobility  that  are  known  to  be  ftre- 
nuous  for  preferving  the  feparation  of  orders.  The  Bifhop  of  Beauvais  had.  a 
ftone  on  his  head,  that  almoft  ftruck  him  down  *.  The  Archbilhop  of  Paris 
had  all  his  windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings ;  and  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  hifled  and  hooted*  The  confufion  is  fo  great,  that  the 
court  have  only  the  troops  to  depend  on ;  and  it  is  now  faid  confidently,  that  if 
an  order  be  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they  will  refufe 
obedience:  this  aftoniflies  all,  except  thofe  who  know  how  they  have  been  dif- 
gufted  by  the  treatment,  conduct,  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Due  de  Chatelet,  their 
colonel :  fo  wretchedly  have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  every  particular,  been 
managed ;  fo  miferable  its  choice  of  the  men  in  offices,  even  fuch  as  are  the 
moft  intimately  connefted  with  its  fafety,  and  even  exiftence.  What  a  leflbn 
to  princes,  how  they  allow  intriguing  courtiers,  women,  and  fools,  to  interfere, 
or  aflume  the  power  that  can  be  lodged,  with  fafety,  only  in  the  hands  of  ability 
and  experience !  It  is  afTerted  exprefsly,  that  thefe  mobs  have  been  eicited  and 
inftigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  fome  of  them  paid  by  the  Due 
d'Orlcans.  The  diftradtion  of  the  miniftry  is  extreme. — At  night  to  the  theatre 
Francis;  the  Earl  of  Effex,  and  the  Mat/on  de  Moliere. 

The  26th.  Every  hour  that  pafles  feems  to  give  the  people  frelh  fpirit:  the 
meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more  af- 
fured;  and  in  the  afl^embly  of  eleftors,  at  Paris,  for  fending  a  deputation  to  the 
National  Aflembly,  the  language  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  was 
nothing  lefs  than  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  the  eftabliihment  of  a 
free  conftitution :  what  they  mean  by  a  free  conftitution,  is  eafily  underftood— 
a  republic 'y  for  the  doftrine  of  the  times  runs  every  day  more  and  more  to  that 
point;  ^yet  they  profefs,  that  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too;  or,  at 
leaft,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  king.  )  In  the  ftreets  one  is  ftunned  by  the 
hawkers  of  feditious  pamphlets,  and  defcriptions  of  pretended  events,  that  all 
tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The  fupinenefs,  and 
even  ftupidity  of  the  court,  is  without  example:  the  moment  demands 
the  grcatcft  decifion---and  yefterday,  while  it  was  actually  a  queftion,  whether 

*  If  they  had  treated  him  more  feverely,  he  would  not  have  been  an  objcQ  of  much  pity.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Agricjlturc  in  the  country,  where  common  farmers  were  admitted  to  dine 
with  people  of  the  firft  rank,  this  proud  fjol  made  difficulties  of  fitting  down  in  fuch  company. 
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he  fliould  be  a  Doge  of  Venice,  or  a  King  of  France,  the  King  went  a  hunting! 
Tlve  fpe<5tacle  of  the  Palais  Royal  prefented  this  night,  till  eleven  o'clock,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  heard,  almoft  till  morning,  is  curious-  The  croud  was  pro- 
digious, and  fire- works  of  all  forts  were  played  off,  and  all  the  building  was 
illuminated  :  thefe  were  £iid  to  be  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  Due  d'Orleans 
and^the  nobility  joining  the  commons ;  but  united  with  the  exceflive  freedom, 
and  even  liccntioufnefs  of  the  orators,  who  harangue  the  people ;  with  the 
general  movement  which  before  was  threatening,  all  this  buftle  and  noife, 
which  will  not  leave  them  a  moment  tranquil,  has  a  prodigious  effeiS:  in  pre- 
paring them  for  whatever  purpoies  the  leaders  of  the  commons-  fhall  have  in 
view ;  confequently  they  are  grolsly  and  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  interefts 
of  the  court; — but  all  thefe  are  blind  and  infatuated.  It  is  now  underilood  by 
every  body,  that  the  King  s  ofiers,  in  the  feance  royale^  are  out  of  the  queftion. 
The  moment  the  commons  found  a  relaxation,  even  in  the  trifling  point  of  af-  , 
fcmbliiig  in  the  great  hall,  they  difregarded  all  the  reft,  and  confidered  the 
whole  as  nuU^  and  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  unlefs  enforced  in  a  manner  of 
which  there  were  no  figns.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  great  deal  mofe  than  what  the  King  touched  on,  but  that  they  will  accept 
of  nothing  as  the  conccffion  of  power :  they  will  aflume  and  fecure  all  to  them- 
felves,  as  matters  of  right.  Many  perfons  I  talk  with,  feem  to  think  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this, — but  it  appears,  that  fuch  pretenfions  are  equally 
dangerous  and  inadmiffible,  and  lead  direftly  to  a  civil  war,  which  would  be 
the  height  of  madnefs  and  folly,  when  public  liberty  might  certainly  be  fe- 
cured,  without  any  fuch  extremity.  If  the  commpns  are  to  afiunie  every  thing 
as  their  right,  what  power  is  there  in  the  ftate,  fhort  of  arrns,  to  prevent  them 
from  alTuming  what  is  not  their  right  ?  They  inftigate  the  people  to  the  moil 
cxtcnfive  expeiSations,  and  if  they  be  not  gratified,  all  muft  be  confiifion ; 
and  even  the  King  himfelf,  eafy  and  lethargic  as  he  is,  and  indifferent  to 
power,  will  by  and  by  be  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  ready  to  liften  to  meafures, 
to  which  he  will  not  at  prefent  give  a  moment's  attention-  All  this  feems  to 
point  ftrongly  to  great  confufion,  and  even  civil  comniotions ;  and  to  make  it 
apparent,  that  to  have  accepted  the  King's  oflfers,  and  made  them  the  founda- 
tion of  future  negociation,  vrould  have  been  the  wifeft  conduct — and  with  that 
idea  I  fliall  kave  Paris. 

The  27th.  The  whole  bufinefs  now  feems  over,  and  the  revolution  complete. 
The  King  has  been  frightened  by  the  mobs  into  overturning  his  own  ad  of  the 
feance  royale^  by  writing  to  the  prefidents  of  the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  . . 
requiring  them  to  join  the  commons, — in  diredt  contradi<2ion  to  what  he  had  o^ 
dained  before.  It  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  want  of  bread  was  fo  great  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  the  people  might 
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not  be  driven  :  that  they  were  nearly  ftarving,  and  confequently  ready  to  liften 
to  any  fuggeftions,  and  on  the  qui  vive  for  2II  forts  of  mifchicf :  that  Paris^d 
Verfaillcs  would  inevitably  be  burnt ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifcry 
and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyftem  announced  in  thcjeance 
royale.  His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party,  who  had  for  fome  days 
guided  him ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  ftep,  which  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance,' that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  flop,  or  what  to  refufe;  or  ra- 
ther he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his  fituation 
will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  afpeiftator,  without  power,  of  the^ffedtive 
refolutions  of  a  long  parliament.  The  joy  this  ftep  occafioned  was  infinite;  the 
whole  aflTembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  hurried  to  the  chateau.  Vive  le  Rat 
might  have  been  heard  at  Marly :  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony, 
and  were  received  with  the  loudeft  fhouts  of  applaufe;  the  leaders,  who  governed 
thefe  motions,  knew  the  value  of  the  conccflion  much  better  than  thofe  who 
made  it.  I  have  to-day  had  converlation  with  many  perfons  on  this  bufinefs  ; 
and,  to  my  amazement,  there  is  an  idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility^ 
that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for 
making  the  conjiitutian,  which  is  a  new  term  they  have  adppted  ;  and  which 
they  ufe  as  if  a  conftitution  were  a  pudding  to  be  made  by  a  receipt.  In  vain 
I  have  alked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  hereafter,  if  the  com- 
mons infift  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  hands  ?  And  in  vain  I  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  leaders  of  that  aflfembly,  in  which 
they  hold  the  Englifli  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not  power 
enough,  on  account  of  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  event 
now  appears  fo  clear,  as  not  to  be  difficult  to  predid :  all  real  power  will  be 
henceforward  in  the  commons ;  having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  unable  to  ufe  it  temperately;  the  court  can- 
not fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them;  the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments, 
and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  danger  of  annihilation,  unite 
in  their  mutual  defence;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time,  they  will  find 
the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  muft  be  the  refult.  I  have  more  thaa 
once  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it*.  At 
all  events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 

♦  I  may  reniailc  at  prcfentj  long  after  this  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftaken  in- 
my  prcdi  Aion,  yet,  on  %  revifion,  I  think  I  had  a  reafonaUe  ground  for  it,  and  that  the  common  courfe  ol 
events  woul^  have  produced  fuch  a  civH  war,  to  which  every  thing  tended,  from  the  moment  the  com— 
^^oom  rejefted  die  King^s  propofitions  of  Utitfeana  royaUy  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  that  they 
ought,  with  qualifications,  to  have  accepted.  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thought 
of  as  of  myfelf  being  made  King  of  France^ 
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thcconduft  of  the  court  feems  to  be  £o  weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  can 
liappen  that  will  not  clearly  be  dated  from  the  prefent  moment.  Vigour  and  abili- 
ties would  have  turned  every  thing  on  the  fide  of  the  court ;  for  the  great  mafs 
of  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  the  higher  clergy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army, 
were  with  the  crown ;  but  this  defertion  of  the  condud:,  that  was  neceflary  to 
iecure  its  power,  at  a  moment  fo  critical,  muft  lead  to  all  forts  of  pretentions. 
At  night  the  fire- works,  and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and  noife,  at  the  Palais 
Royal  increafed;  the  expence  muft  be  enormous;  and  yet  nobody  knows  with 
certainty  whence  it  arifes :   fhops  there  are,  however,  tjHtfTor  1 2/ous,  give  as 
many  fquibs  and  fcrpents  as  would  coft  five  livres.  /There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  Due  d' Orleans'  money:  the  people  are  thus  kept  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment, are  for  ever  aflTembled,  and  ready  to  be  in  the  laft  degree  of  commotion 
whenever  called  on  by  the  men  they  have  confidence  in./liately  a  company  of 
Swifs  would  have  cruflied  all  this  :  a  regiment  would  do  it  now  if  led  with  firm- 
nefs ;    but,  let  it  laft  a  fortnight  longer,  and  an  army  will  be  requifite. — At 
the  play,  Mademoifclle  Conta,  in  the  Milan thrope  of  Moliere,  charmed  me,  She  is 
truly  a  great  adlrefs;  eafe,  grace,  perfon,  beauty,  wit,  and  foul.     Mola  did  the 
mifenthrope,  admirably.     I  vvill  not  take  leave  of  the  theatre  Fran9ois  without 
once  more  giving  it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever  feen. 

I  fhall  leave  Paris  truly  rejoiced  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  it  un- 
doubtedly in  their  power  fo  to  improve  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  as  to  ren- 
der all  great  abufcs  in  future,  if  not  impoflible,  at  leaft  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
confequently  will  eftablifli  to  all  ufeful  purpofes  an  undoubted  political  liberty ; 
and,  if  they  effedt  this,  it  cannnot  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  have  a  thoufand 
opportunities  to  fecure  to  their  fellow-fubje<Sts  the  invaluable  blefling  of  civil 
liberty  alfo.     The  ftate  of  the  finances  is  fuch,  that  the  government  may  eafily 
be  kept  virtually  dependent  on  the  ftates,  and  their  periodical  exiftence  abfo- 
lutely  fecured.     Such  benefits  will  confer  happinefs  on  25  millions  of  people ;  a 
noble  and  animating  idea,  that  ought  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the 
world,  whatever  be  his  country,  religion,  or  purfuit.     I  will  not  allow  myfelf  to 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  can  ever  fo  far  forget 
their  duty  to  the  French  nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own  fame,  as  to  fuffcr 
any  inordinate  and  impracticable  views, — any  vifionary  or  theoretic  fyftems, — 
any  frivolous  ideas  of  fpeculative  perfedlion ;  much  lefs  any  ambitious  private 
views,  to  impede  their  progrefs,  or  turn  afide  their  exertions,  from  that  Ilcurity 
which  is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard  of  public  commotion 
and  civil  war,  the  invaluable  bleffings  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.     I 
will  not  conceive  it  poflible,  that  men,  who  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grafp, 
will  place  the  rich  inheritance  on  the  caft  of  a  die,  and,  lofing  the  venture,  be 
damned  among  the  worft  and  mofl  profligate  adventurers  that  ever  difgracc^d 
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humanity.— -The  Due  dc  Liancourt  having  made  an  immcnfe  collcftion  of^pamph- 
lets,  buying  every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  the  prefent  period;  and>  among 
the  reft,  the  cahiers  of  all  the  diftridrs  and  towns  of  France  of  the  three  Gra- 
ders ;  it  was  a  great  ohjed:  with  me  to  read  thcfe,  as  I  was  fure  of  finding  in 
them  a  reprefentation  of  the  grievances  of  the  three  orders,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  improvements  wiftied  for  in  the  government  and  adminiftration ;  thefe 
.cahiers  being  inftru<ftions  given  to  their  deputies,  I  have  now  gone  through 
them  all,  with  a  pen  in  hand,  to  make  extra(5ks,  and  ihall  therefore  leave 
Paris  to-morrow. 

The  28th.     Having  provided  m)^lf  a  light  French  cabriolet  for  one  horfe, 
or  gig  Anglois,  and  a  horfe,  I  left  Paris^  taking  leave  of  my  excellent  friend, 
Monf,  Lazowfki,  whofe  anxiety  for  the  fete  of  his  country  made  mc  rc*^ 
fpedt  his  character  as^  much  as  I  had  reafon  to  love  it  for  the  thousand  atten- 
tions I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiving  from  him.     My  kind  protc<^refs, 
the  Duchefs  d'Eftiflac,    had   the  goodnefs  to   make  me   promife,    that  I 
would  return  again  to  her  hofpitable  hotel,,  when'  I  had  finifhed  the  journey 
I  was  about  to  undertake.     Of  the  place  I  dined  at  on  my  road  to  Nangis,  I 
forget  the  name,  but  it  is  a  poft-houle  on  the  left,,  at  a  fmall  diftance  out  of  the 
road.     It  aflforded  me  a  bad  room,  bare  walls,  cold  raw  weather,  and  no  fire  ^ 
for,  when  lighted,  it  fmoked  too  much  to  be  borne; — I  was  thoroughly  out  of 
humour :  I  had  paffed  fome  time  at  Paris  amidft  the  fire,  energy,  and  animatioa 
of  a  great  revolution..     And  for  thofe  moments  not  filled  by  political  events,  I 
had  enjoyed  the  refoiirces  of  liberal  and  inftrudling  converiation ;   the  amufc- 
ments  of  the  firft  theatre  in  the  world,  and  the  fafcioating  accents  of  Mandini^  . 
liad  by  turns  folaced  and  charmed  the  fleeting  moments.:  the  change  to  inns« 
and  thofe  French  inns ;  the  ignorance  in  all  perfons  of  thofe  events  that  were 
now  pafling,  and  which  fo  intimately  concerned  them;  the  deteftable  circum* 
ftance  of  having  no  newfpapers,  with  a  prefs  much  freer  than  the  Englifti,  alto- 
gether formed  fuch  a  contraft,  that  my  heart  funk  with  deprcflion.    At  Guigncs* 
an  itinerant  dancing-mafter  was  fiddling  to  fome  children  of  tradefinen  ;•  to 
relieve  my  fadnefs,  1  became  a  fpedtator  of  their  innocent  pleafures,  and,  with 
great  magnificence,  I  gave  four  1 2/I  pieces  for  a  cake  for  the  children,  which 
inade  them  dance  with  frefli  animation;  but  my  hoft,  the  poftmafler,  who  is  a 
furly  pickpocket,  thought  that  if  I  was  fo  rich,  he  ought  alfo  to  receive  the 
benefit,  and  made  me  pay  9  liv.  i  ojl  for  a  miferable  tough  chicken,  a  xutlet,   a 
falladj  and  a  bottle  of  forxy  wine.     Such  a  dirty,   pilfering  difpofition,   did  not 
tend  to  bring  me  into  better  humour. 30  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Nangis,  the  chateau  of  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de 
Guerchy,  v^ho  laft  year  at  Caen  had  kindly  made  me  promife  to  fpend  a  fbw 
days  here.    .A  houfc  almoft  full  of  company,  and  fome  of  them  agreeable,  with 
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the  ttg&rnds  of  Monf.  de  Giicrchy  for  farming,  and  the  amiable  naivete  of  the 
marchioncfs,  whether  in  life,  politics,  or  a  ferm,  were  well  calculated  to  bring 
me  into  tune  again.     But  I  found  myfelf  in  a  circle  of  politicians,  with  whom  J 
could  agree  in  hardly  any  other  particular,  except  the  general  one  of  cordially 
wifliing  that  France  might  eftablilh  an  indeftru<3tible  fyftem  of  liberty ;   but  for 
the  means  of  doing  it,  we  were  far  as  the  poles  afunder.     The  chaplain  of  Monf. 
de  Guerchy's  regiment,  who  has  a  cure  here,  and  whom  I  had  known  at  Caen, 
Wfonf.  I'Abbe  de        ■■,  was  particularly  ftrenuous  for  what  is  called  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  impoffible,  from  the  explanation,  to  uiidei:^ 
itand  any  tlung  more  than  a  theoretic  perfection  of  government;  queftiooable  in 
its  origin,  hazardous  in  its  progrefs,  and  vifionary  in  its  end ;  but  always  pre- 
/en ting  itfelf  under  a  moft  fufpicious  appearance  to  me,  becaufe  all  its  advocates, 
from  the  pamphlets  of  the  leaders  in  the  National  Aflembly,  to  the  gentlemen 
who  make  its  panegyric  at  prefent,  affeft  to  hold  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land cheap  in  refpefl:  of  liberty :   and  as  that  is  unqueftionably^  and  by  their 
own  admiflion  the  beft  the  world  ever  faw^  they  profefs  to  appeal  from  pradicc 
to  theory,  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  queftion  of  fcience,  might  be  admit- 
ted, though  with  caution ;  but,  in  eftabliftiing  the  complex  intereft  of  a  great 
iingdom,  in /ecurmg  freedom  to  25  millions  of  people^  feems  to  me  the  very 
acme  of  imprudence,  the  very  quinteflence  of  infinity.     My  argument  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Englifh  conftitution  ■-,  take  it  ,at  once,  which  is  the  bufmefs  of  a 
fingle  vote ;  by  your  pofleflion  of  a  real  aijd  equal  reprcfentation  of  the  people, 
you  have  freed  it  from  its  onJy  great  objeftioni  in  the  remaining  circumftances, 
which  are  but  of  fmall  importance,  improve  it — but  improve  it  cautioufly ;  for 
jfurely  that  ought  to  be'  touched  with  caution,  which  has  given,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  eftabliflhment,  felicity  to  a  great  nation;  which  has  given  greatnefs 
to  a  people  defigned  by  nature  to  be  little  j  and,  from  being  the  humble  copiers 
of  every  neighbour,  has  rendered  thenx,  in  a  fingle  century,  rivals  of  the  moil 
fuccefsful  nations  in  thofe  decorative  arts  that  embelUfli  human  life ;  and  the 
matters  of  the  world  in  all  thofe  that  contribute  to  its  convenience,     I  was 
commended  for  my  attachment  to  wAat  I  thought  was  liberty  %  but  anfwered, 
that  the  King  of  France  muft  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
the  army  jnuft  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces,  with  an  hundred  ideas  equally 
impradlicableandprepollerous.     Yet  thefe  arc  the  fentiments  which  the  court 
has  done-  all  in  its  power  to  fpread  through  the  kingdom  ^  ibr  will  pofterity 
believe,  that  while  the  prefs  has  fwarmed  with  inflammatory  productions,  that 
tend  to  prove  the  bleflrngs  cf  theoretical  confufioa,  and  fpeculative  licentiouf- 
nefs,  not  one  writer  of  talents  has  been  employed  to  refute  and  confound  the 
fafliionable  dodlrines,  nor  the  leaft  care  taken  to  difleminate  works  of  another 
complexion  ?    By  the  way,  when  the  court  found  that  the  ftates  could  jiothe 
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aflfembled  on  the  old  plan,  and  that  great  innovations  muft  accordingly  be 
made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  conftitution  of  England  for  their  model ; 
in  the  mode  of  aflembling,  they  fhould  have  thrown  the  clergy  and  nobles  into 
one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  King,  when  prqfent.  The  commons  (hould 
have  aflembled  in  another,  and  each  chamber,  as  in  England,  fhould  have 
verified  its  powers  to  itfelf  only.  And  when  the  King  held  a  feance  royaky  the 
commons  fhould  have  been  fent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  where  feats  fhould 
Jiave  been  provided;  and  the  King,  in  theedid  that  conflituted  the  flates,  fhould 
have  copied  from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent thofe  preliminary  difcufiions,  which  in  France  lofl  two  months,  and  gave 
time  for  heated  imaginations  to  work  upon  the  people  too  much.  By  taking 
fuch  fleps,  fecurity  would  have  been  had,  that  if  changes  or  events  unforefeen 
arofe,  they  would  at  leafl  be  met  with  in  no  fuch  dangerous  channel  as  another 

form  and  order  of  arrangement  would  permit. 1 5  miles. 

The  30th.     My  friend's  chateau  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  much  better  built 
than  was  common  in  England  in  the  fame  period,   200  years  ago;  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  fuperiority  was  univerfal  in  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They  were, 
I  apprehend,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us  in  towns,  houfes,  flrects, 
roads,  and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing.     We  have  fince,  thanks  to  liberty,  con- 
trived to  turn  the  tables  on  them.     Like  all  the  chateaus  I  have  fecn  in  France, 
it  flands  clofe  to  the  town,  indeed  joining  the  end  of  it;   but  the  \y2x:\i  fronts  by 
means  of  fome  very  judicious  plantations,  has  entirely  theairof  the  country,  with- 
out the  fight  of  any  buildings.    There  the  prefcnt  marquis  has  formed  an  Englifh 
lawn,  with  fome  agreeable  winding  walks  of  gravel,  and  other  decorations,  to 
fkirt  it.     In  this  lawn  they  are  making  hay ;  and  I  have  had  the  marquis,  Monf. 
I'Abbe,  and  fome  others  on  the  flack  to  fhew  them  how  to  make  and  tread  it : 
fuch  hot  politicians ! — it  is  well  they  did  not  fet  the  flack  on  fire.     Nangis  is 
near  enough  to  Paris  for  the  people  to  be  politicians  ;  the  pcrruquicr  that  drefTed 
me  this  morning  tells  me,  that  every  body  is  determined  to  pay  no  taxes,  fhould 
the  National  AfTembly  fo  ordain. — But  the  foldiers  will  have  fomething  to  fay. 
No,  Sir,  never: — be  afTured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  foldiers  will  never  fire 
on  the  people:  but,  if  they  fhould,  it  is  better  to  be  fhot  than  flarved.     He 
gave  me  a  frightful  account  of  the  mifery  of  the  people;  whole  families  in  the 
utmoft  diftrcfs  ;  thofe  that  work  have  a  pay  infufficient  to  feed  them — and  many 
that  find  it  difficult  tp  get  work  at  all.     I  enquired  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  con- 
cerning this,   and  found  it  true.      By  order  of  the  magiftrates  no  perfoa   is 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  bulhels  of  wheat  at  a  miarket,  to  prevent  mono  - 
polizing.     It  is  clear  to  common  fenfe,  that  all  fuch  regulations  have  a  dire<ft 
tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon  with  people  whofe  ideas 
are  immoveably  fixed.     Being  here  on  a  market-day,  I  attended,  andfaw  the 
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wheat  fold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party  of  drdgoons, drawn  up  before 
the  market*crofs  to  prevent  violence.  The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers^ 
aflerting  the  prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of  wheats 
and  proceeding  from  words  to  fcuifling,  raife  a  riot,  and  then  run  away  with 
bread  and  wheat  for  nothing:  this  has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other 
markets ;  the  confequence  was,  that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would  fupply 
them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  ftarving,  and  prices  under  fuch  circumftances 
muft  neceffarily  rife  enormoufly,  which  aggravated  the  mifchief,  till  troopa 
became  really  neceflary  to  give  fecurity  to  thofe  who  fupplied  the  markets. 
I  have  been  iifting  Madame  de  Guerchy  on  the  expences  of  living;  our 
friend  Monf.  L'Abb^  joined  the  conversation,  and  I  colle<a  from  it,  that  to 
live  in  a  chateau  like  this,  with  fix  men-fervants,  five  maids,  eight  horfes,  a 
garden,  and  a  regular  table,  with  company,  but  never  to  go  to  Paris^  might 
be  done  for  1000  louis  a  year.  It  would  in  England  coft  2000 ;  the  mode 
of  living  (not  the  price  of  things)  is  therefore  cent,  per  cent,  diflferent.— 
There  are  gentlemen  (nobleflTe)  who  live  in  this  country  on  6  or  8000  liv* 
(262I.  to  350I.),  that  keep  two  men,  two.  maids,  three  horfes,  and  a  cabriolet; 
there  are  the  fame  in  England,  but  they  are  fools.  Among  the  neighbours  who* 
vifited  Nangis  was  Monf.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his  new  and  pretty 
wife,  to  return  the  firft  vifit  of  ceremony :  he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny^ 
and  an  eftate  of  4000  louis  a  year.  This  lady  was  Mademoifelle  de  Cour  Breton,, 
niece  to  Madame  Calonne ;  fhe  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  fon  of  Monf,. 
.  LamoigncHi,  but  much  againfi:  her  inplinations ;  finding  that  common  refuials* 
had  no  avil,  £he  determined  on  a  very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to 
church,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders,  but  to  give  a  folemn  no  inftead  of  a 
yea.  She  was  afterwards  at  Dijon,  and  never  ftirred  but  fhe  was  received  with 
huzzas  and  acclamations  by  the  people  for  refiifing  to  be  allied  with  la  Cour 
Pleniere;  and  her  firmnefs  was  every  where  fpoken  of  much  to  her  advantage^ 
Monf.  la  Luzerne,  nephew  to  the  French  ambaffador  at  London,  was  there, 
and  who  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned  to  box  of  Mendoza.  No  one 
can  fay  that  he  has  travelled  without  making  acquifitions.  Has  the  Due 
d*Orleans  alfo  learned  to  box  ?  The  news  from  Paris  is  bad :  the  commotions 
increafe  greatly :  and  fuch  an  alarm  has  fpread,  that  the  Queen  has  called  the 
Marechal  de  Broglio  to  the  King's  clofet ;  he  has  had  feveral  conferences  :  the 
report  is,  that  an  army  will  be  coUefted  under  him.  It  may  be  now  neceflaiy  ; 
but  woeful  management  to  have  made  it  fo. 

July  2.  To  Meaux.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  vras  fo  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to 
Columiers ;  I  had  a  letter  to  Monf.  Anvee  Dumee.  Pafs  Rofoy  to  Maupcrtius> 
through  a  country  chearfully  diverfified  by  woods,  and  fcattered  with  villages  ; 
and  fingle  farms  fpread  every  where  aa  about  Nangis»    Maupertius  &ems  to  have 
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been  the  creation  of  the  Marquis  de  Montefquioeu,  who  has  here  a  very  fine 
chateau  of  his  own  building  ;  an-extenfive  Englifh  garden,  made  by  the  Count 
d'Artois'  gardener,  with  the  town,  has  all  been  of  his  own  forming*     I  viewed 
the  garden  with  pleafure ;  a  proper  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  good  command 
of  a  ftream,   and  many  fine  fprings  which  rife  in  the  grounds ;   they  are  well 
conducted,  and  the  whole  executed  with  tafte.     In  the  kitchen-garden,  which 
is  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  one  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  applied  to  excellent  ufe  i 
it  is  made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a  paved  bed,  formirTg  • 
numerous  bafons  for  watering  the  garden,  and  might,  with  little  trouble,  be* 
condu<3:cd  alternately  to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.     This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to 
all  thofe  who  form  gardens  on  the  fides  of  hills ;  for  watering, with  pots  and 
pails  is  a  miferable,  as  well  as  expenfivc  fuccedaneum  to  this  infinitely  more 
efk&ive  method.     There  is  but  one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  i$  its  bcing^ 
placed  near  the  houfe,   where  there  fhould  be  nothing  but  lawn  and  icattered 
trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau.     The  road  might  be  hidden  by  a  judi- 
cious ufe  of  planting.     The  road  to  Columiers  is  admirably  formed  of  broken 
ftone,  like  gravel,  by  the  Marquis  of  Montefquioeu,  partly  at  his  own  expcnfe* 
Before  I  finiOi  with  this  nobleman,  let  me  obferve,  that  he  is  efteemed  by  fomc 
the  fecond  family  in  France,  and  by  others,  who  adroit  his  pretenfions,.even  the 
fil-ft ;  he  claims  from  the  houfe  of  Armagnac,  which  was  undoubtedly  from 
Charlemagne :   the  prcfent  King  of  France,  when  he  figned  fome  paper  relative 
to  this  family,  that  feemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked,  that  it 
was  declaring  one  of  his  fubjedts  to  be  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf.     But 
*he  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  of  which  family  are  the  Dukes  of  Luxembourg  and 
Laval,  and  the  Prince  of  Robcc,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  firft.     Monf.  de 
Montefquioeu  is  a  deputy  in  the  ftates,  one  of  the  quaranteln  the  French  academy, 
having  written  feveral  pieces :  he  is  alfo  chief  minifter  to  Monfieur,  the  King's 
brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  liv.  a  year  (4,375!.)     Dine  with  MonC 
and  Madame  Dumee ;  converfation  here,  as  in  Qvcry  other  town  of  the  country, 
feems  more  occupied  on  the  dearnefs  of  wheat  than  on  any  other  circumftance  ; 
yefterday  ^^s  market-day,  and  a  riot  enfued  of  the  populace,  in  fpite  of  the 
troops,  that  were  drawn  up  as  ufual  to  proted:  the  corn :  it  rifcs  to  46  liv.  (2I.  3d.) 
the  feptier,  or  half-quarter,— and  fome  is  fold  yet  higher.  To  Meaux. — 32  miles. 
The  3d.     Meaux  vras  by  no  means  in  my  diredt  road ;    but  its  diftrid. 
Brie  is  fo  highly  celebrated  for  fertility,  that  it  was  an  objca  not  to  omit*      I 
was  provided  with  letters  for  M.  Bernicr,  a  confiderable  farmer,  at  Chaucaunin, 
near  Meaux ;  and  for  M.  Gibert,  of  Neuf  Moutiier,  a  confiderable  cultivator, 
wh6fc  father  and  himfelf  had  between  them  made  a  fortune  by  agriculture. 
The  former  gentlenfwn  was  not  at  home ;   by  the  latter  I  was  received  with 
great  hofpitality ;  and  I  found  in  him  the  ftrongcft  defire  to  give  me  every  in- 
formation 
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formation  I  wifhcd.  Monf.  Gibcrt  has  built  a  very  handfome  and  commodious 
houie,  with  farming-offices,  on  the  moft  ample  and  folid  fcale;  I  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  wealth,  which  is  not  inconfiderable,  to  have  ar  ifen  wholly  from  the  plough. 
He  did  not  forget  to  let  me  know,  that  he  was  noble,  and  exempted  from  all 
tailles ;  and  that  he  haci  the  honours  of  the  chacc,  his  father  having  purchafed 
the  charge  of  Secretaire  du  Roi:  but  he  very  wifely  lives  enfermier.  His.  wife 
made  ready  the  table  for  dinner,  and  his  bailiff,  with  the  female  domeflic,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  dairy,  &c.  both  dined  with  us.  This  is  in  a  true  farming 
^ftylci  it  has  many  conveniencics,  and  looks  like  a  plan  of  living,  which  does, 
not  promile,  like  the  fbppifh  modes  of  little  gentlemen^  to  run  through  a  for- 
tune, from  falfe  fhame  and  filly  prfctenfions.  I  can  find  no  other  fault  with  his 
iyflem  than  having  built  a  houfc  enormoufly  beyond  his  plan  of  living,  which 
can  have  no  other  effedl  that  tempting  fome  fucceffor,  lefs  prudent  than  him-, 
felf,  into  expences  that  might  difCpate  all  his  and  his  father's  ^vings^  In  Eng- 
land that  would  certainly  be  the  cafc  ;  the  danger,  however,  is  not  equal  in 
France. 

The  4th.  To  Chateau  Thiery,  foUowIng  the  courfc  of  the  Marne.  The 
country  is  pleafantly  varied,  and  hilly  enough  to  be  rendered  a  conflant  piAure, 
were  it  inclofcd.  Thiery  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  fame  river.  I  arrived  there 
by  five  o'clock,  and  wilhed,  in  a  period  fo  interefting  to  France,  and  indeed  to 
all  Europe,  to  fee  a  newfpaper.  I  afked  for  a  coiFce-houfc,  not  one  in  the 
town.  Here  are  two  pariflies,  and  fonac  thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  not  a 
newfpaper  to  be  feen  by  a  traveller,  even  in  a  moment  when  all  ought  to  be 
anxiety. — ^What  flupidity,  poverty,  and  want  of  circulation !  This  people 
hardly  deferve  to  be  free ;  and  fhould  there  be  the  leafl  attempt  with  vigour  to 
keep  them  otherwife,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  fucceeding.  To  thofe  who  have 
been  ufed  to  travel  amidfl  the  energic  and  rapid  circulation  of  wealth,  ani- 
mation, and  intelligence  of  England,  it  is  not  poflible  to  defcribe, .  in  words 
adequate  to  -one's  feelings,  the  dulnefs  and  flupidity  of  France.  I  have  been 
to-day  on  one  of  their  greatefl  roads,  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris,  yet  I  have  not 
feen  one  diligence,  and  met  but  a  fingle  gentleman's  carriage,  nor  any  thing  on 
the  road  that  looked  like  a  gentleman.~p-3o  miles. 

The  5th.  To  Mareuil.  The  Marne,  about  25  rods  broad,  flows  in  an  arable 
vale  to  the  right.  The  country  hilly,  and  parts  of  it  pleafant;  from  one  eleva- 
tion there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  river-  Mareuil  is  the  refidence  of  Monf.  Lc 
Blanc,  of  whofe  hufbandry  and  improvements,  particularly  in  fheep  of  Spain, 
and  cows  of  Switzerland,  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  had  fpoken  very  advantageoufly. 
This  was  the  gentleman  alfo  on  whom  I  depended  for  information  relative  jto 
the  famous  vineyards  of  Epernay,  that  produce  the  fine  Champagne.  What 
therefore  was  my  difappointmcnt,  when  his  fervants  informed  me  that  he  was 
*    .  •  U  nine 
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nine  leagues  off  on  bufinefs  ?  Is  Madame  Le  Blanc  at  home  ?  No^  Jhe  is  at 
Dor  mans.  My  complaining  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
very  pretty  young  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be  Mademoifclle  Le  Blanc.  Her  mama 
nvould  return  to  dinner^  her  papa  at  nighty  and^  iflwijhed  to  fee  him,  I  had  better 
Jiay.  When  perfuafion  takes  fo  pleafing  a  form,  it  is  not.eafy  to  refift  it.  There 
is  a  manner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abfolutely  indifferent  or 
that  interefts •  The  unaffeded  good  humour  and  fimplicity  ©f  Mademoifelle  Le 
Blanc  entertained  me  till  the  return  of  her  mama,  and  made  me  fay  to-myfelf, 
you  ivill  make  a  good  farmer  s  wife.  Madame  Le  Blanc,  when  fhe  returned,  con-  . 
firmed  the  native  hdfpitdity  of  her  daughter,*  aflured  me,  that  her  hufband 
would  be  at  home  early  in  the  morning,  as  fhe  muft  difpatch  a  meflenger  to 
him  on  other  bufinefe*  In  the  evening  we  fupped  with  Monf.  B.  in  the  fame 
village,  who  married  Madame  Le  Blanc's  niece;  we  pafs  Mareuil,  through  it, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  hamlet  of  inconfiderable  farmers,  with  the  houfes 
of  their  labourers  ;  and  the  fentiment  that  would  arife  in  moft  boibms,  would 
be  that  of  pidluring  the  banifliment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in  it.  Who 
Would  think  that  there  ihould  be  two  gentlemen's  fatniUes  in  it;  and  that 
in  one  I  (hould  find  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc  finging  to  her  fyftrum,  and  in 
^c  other  Madame  B.  young  and  handfome,  performing  on  an  excellent  Eng- 
4i{h  piano  forte  ?  Compared  notes  of  the  expences  of  living  in  Champagne  and 
Suffolk; — agreed,  that  fog  leuis  d'ora  year  in  Champagne,  were  as  good  an 
income  as  i8ain  England.  On  his  return,  Monf.  Le  Blanc,' in  the  moft  oblig- 
ing manner,  fiitisfied  all  niy  enquirifes,  and  gave  me  letters  for  the  moft  celebrated 
wine  diftridls. 

The.yth,  To  Epernay,  famous  for  its  wines.  I^hadletters  for  Monf.  Pare-^ 
tilaine,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  merchants,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
enter,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  jnto  a  minute  difquifition  of  the  produce  and 
profit  of  the  fine  vineyards.  The  hotehde  Rohan  here  is  a  very  good  inn,  where 
I  folaced  myfelf  with  a*bottle  of  excellent  vin  moujfeux  for  /^of  and  drank 

profperity-to^ra^  liberty  in  France. 12  miles. 

TJie  8th.  To  Ay^  avtllage  not  far  out.  of  the  road  to  Rheims,  very  famous 
for  its  wines.  I  had  a  letter  for  Monf.  Lafnier,  who  has  60,000  bottles  in  his 
cellar,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  Monf.  Dorfe  has  from  30  to 
40,000.  -All  through  this  country  the  crop  promifes  nriferably,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  gr^t  froft,  but  the  cold  weather\>f  laft  week. 

To  Rhcims,  through  a -fbreft  of  five  miles,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which 

Separates  the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay  from  thegreat  plain  of  Rheims.      The 

firft^view  of  that  city  from  this -hill,  juft  before  the  defccnt,  at  the  diftance  of 

Aout' four  miles,  is  magnificent.     The  cathedral  makes  a  great  figure,  and  the 

<i<?hurch  of  St.  Rcmy  terminates -the  town  proudly.     Many  times  I  have  had 

.Xuch 
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iiich  a  view  of  towns  in  France,,  but  when  you  enter  them>  all  is  a  clutter  of 
narrow,  crooked,  dark,,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Rheims  it  is  very  different :  the 
ftreets  are.  almoft  all  broad,  ftrait,  and  well  built,  equal  in  that  refpedt  to  any 
I  have  feen ;  and^  the  inn,  the  hotel  de  Moulinet,  is  fo  large  and  well-ferved  as 
not  to  check  the  emotions  raifed  by  agreeable  obje<fls,  by  giving  an  impulfe  to 
contrary  vibrations  in  the  bofom  of  the  traveller,  which  at  inns  in  France  is 
too  often  the  cafe.  At  dinner  they  gave  me  a  bottle  alfo  of  excellent  wine.  I. 
iizppofe  fixed  air  is  good  for  the  rheumatifm ;  I  had  fome  writhes  of  it  before! 
entered  Champagne,,  but  the.  vin  moujjeux  has  abfolutely  banifhed  it.  I  had 
letters  for  Monf.  Cadot  L'ain^,  a  confiderable  manufad:urer,  and  the  pofleffor 
of  a  large  vineyard,  whiclv  he  cultivates  himfelf ;  he  was  therefore  a  double 
fund  to  me.  He  received  me  very  politely,  anfwered  my  enquiries,  and  fhewed. 
me  his  fabric. — The  cathedral  is  large,  but  does  not  ftrike  me  like  that  of 
Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted  v/indows.  They  fhewed  me  the 
fpot  where  the  kings  are  crowned.  You  enter  and  quit  Rheims  through  fuperb. 
and  elegant  iroa  gates :  in  fuch  public  decorations,  promenades,.  &c.  French, 
towns  are  much  beyond  Englifli  ones.  Stopped  at  Sillery,  to  view  the  wine 
prefs  of  the  Marquis  dc  Sillery ;  h€  is  the  greateft  wine-farmer,  in  all  Cham- 
pagne, having  in  his  own  hands  iSaarpents.  Till  I  got  to  Sillery,  I  knew  not. 
that  it.  belonged  to  the  hufbandof  Madame  de  Genlis;  but  I  determined,  on 
hearing  that  it  did,  to  prefume  to  introduce  myfelf  to  the  marquis,  fhould  he 
be  at  home :  I  did  not  like  to  pafs  the  door  of  Madame  de  Genlis  without  feeing 
her:  her  writings  are  too  celebrated.  La  Petite  Loge,  wherelflept,  is  bad. 
enough  indeed,  but  fuch  a  refledkion  would  have  made,  it  ten  times  worfe  :  the 
abfence,  however,  of  both  Monf.  and  Madame  quieted  both  my  wiihes  and  ansji- 
eties*     He  is  in  the  dates.    ■     28  milea. 

The  9th.  To  Chalons,,  jthrough  a  poor  country  and  poor  crops.  M.  de  Brouf- 
£:>net  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Sabbatier,  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  he  was  abfent.  A  regiment  pafling  to  Paris,  an  officer  at  the 
inn  addrefTcd  me  in  Englifh. — He  had  learned,  he  faid«  in  America,  dapime  !-^ 

He  had  taken  Lord  Cornwallis,  damme! Mare.chal  Broglio  was  appointed  ta 

command  an  army  of  50,000  men  near  Paris — it  was  neceifary — the  tiers  hat 

were  running  mad — ^and  wanted  fome  wholefome  corredion ; they  want  ta 

cftablifh  a  republic — abfurd  !  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  you  fight  for  in  America  ? 
To  eftablifh  a  republic.  What  was  fo  good  for  the  American^,  is  it  ib  bad  for 
the  French  ?  Aye>  damme !  that  is  the  way  the  Englifh  want  to  be  revenged. 
It  is,  to  be  fure,  no  bad  opportunity.  Can  the  EngliHi  folio w  a  better  example  ? 
He  then  made  many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  faid  upon  it  in  Eng-^ 
land:  and  I  may  remark,  that  almoft  every  perfon  I  meet  with  has  the  fame 
idea — The  Englijb  muji  be  very  well  contented  at  our  conjujion.  They  feel  pretty 
pointedly  what  they  deferve.—  1 2  J  miles. 

U  2  The 
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The  I  oth.  To  Ove.  Pafs  Courtiffeau,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  great  church ; 
apd  though  a  good  ftream  is  here,  not  an  ideaof.irrigation.  Roofs  of  houfes  almoft 
flat,  with  projefting  eaves,  refembling  thofe  from  Pau  to.  Bayonne.  At  St. 
Menehoud  a  dreadful  tempeft,  after  a  burning  day,  with  fuch  a  fall  of  rain, 
that  I  could  hardly  get  to  Monf,  TAbbe  Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter* 
When  I  found  him"*,  the  inceflant  flalhes  of  lightning  would  dlow  me  no  con- 
verfation :  for  all  the  females  of  the  houfe  came  into  the  room  for  the  Abbtf's 
protedtion  I  fuppofe,  fo  I  took  leave.  The  vin  de  Champagne^  which  is  /^of.  at 
Rheims,  is  3  liv,  at  Chalons  and  here,  and  execrably  bad  5  fo  there  is  an  end  of 
my  phyfic  for  the  rheumatifm. — ^ — 25  miles. 

The  nth.  Pafs  Iflets,  a  town  (or  rather  coUedion  of  dirt  and  dung)  of 
new  featutes,  that  feem  to  mark,  with  the  faces  of  the  people,  a  country  not 
French. 25  miles.  > 

The  1 2th.  Walking  up  a  long  hill,  to  eafe  my  mare,  I  was  joined  by  a  poor 
woman,  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  a  fad  country ;  on  my 
demanding  her  reafons,  (he  faid  her  hulband  had  but  a  morfel  of  land,  one  cow, 
and  a  poor  little  horfe,  yet  he  had  z  franchar  (421b.)  of  wheat,  and  three 
chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one  Seigneur ;  and  ioMxfrancbar  of  oats,  one 
chicken  and  if.  to  pay  to  another,  befide  very  heavy  tallies  and  other  taxes. 
She  had  feven  children,  and  the  cow's  milk  helped  to  make  the  foup.  But 
why,  inftead  of  a  horfe,  do  not  you  keep  another  cow  ?  Oh,  her  hufband  cqiild 
not  carry  his  produce  fo  well  without  a  horfe ;  and  aflfes  are  little  ufed  in  the 
country.  It  was  faid,  at  prefent,  that  fomething  was  to  be  done  by  fame  great 
folks  for  juch  poor  ones  ^  but /he  did  not  know  who  nor  iow,  but  God  fend  us  better^ 
car  les  tallies  -&  les  droits  nous  icrafent. — This  woman,  at  no  great  diflance, 
might  have  been  taken  for  fixty  or  feventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her 
face  fo  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, — but  flie  faid  fhe  was  only  twenty- 
eight.  An  Englifhman,  who  has  not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure 
made  by  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France  ^  it  fpeaks, 
at  the  firft  fight,  hard  and  fevere  labour :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
Work  harder  than  the  men,  and  this,  united  with  *the  more  miferable  labour  of 
bringing  a  new  race  of  flaves  into  the  world,  deftroys  abfolutely.  all  fymmetry 
of  perfon  and  every  feminine  appearance.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  thig 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  kingdoms  ?  To  Go-» 
VERNMEJ^T. — 23  miles. 

The  1 3th.  Leave  Mar-le-Tour  at  four  in  the  morning :  the  village  herdfinan 
was  founding  his  hom ;  and  it  was  droll  to  fee  every  door  vomiting  out  its 
hogs  or  fheep,  and  fome  a  few  goats,  the  flock  coUeding  as  it  advances.  Very 
poor  iheep,  and  the  pig«  vrith  mathematical  backs,  large  fegments  of  fmall 
circles.  They  muft  have  abundance  of  commons  here,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  report  of  the  animals  carcafcs,  dreadfully  ovefitocked.    f  o  Metz,  one  of 

the 
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the  ibrongefl:  places  in  France ;  pafs  three  draw-bridges,  but  the  command  of 
water  muft  give  a  ftrength  equal  to  its  works*     The  common  garrifon  is  lo^ooo 
men,  but  there  are  fewer  at  prefent.     Waited  on  M.  de  Paycn,  iecretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  he  aflced  my  plan^  which  I  explained;  he  appointed  me  at 
fotit  in  the  afternoon  at  the  academy,  as  there  would  be  a  feance  held ;  and  h? 
promifed  to  introduce  me  to  fonae  perfons  who  could  anfwer  my  enquiries.     I 
Attended  accordingly,  when  I  found  the  academy  aiTembled  at  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings.     Monf.  Payen  introduced  me  to  the  members,  and,  before 
they  proceeded  to  their  bufinefs,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  fit  in  council  on  my 
enquiries,  and  to  refblve/nany  of  them.  In  the  Almanack  de  Trots  Evecbes,  1 789, 
this  academy  is  ikid  to  have  been  inftituted  particularly  for  agriculture ;  I  turned 
to  the  lift  of  their  honorary  members  to  fee  what  attention  they  had  paid  to  the 
men  who,  in  the  prefent  age,  have  advanced  that  art.     I  found  an  Englifhman, 
Dom  Cowley,  of  London.     Who  is  Dom  Cowley  ?— Dined  at  the  table  d'h6te, 
with  feven  officers,  out  of  whofe  mouths,  at  this  impprtant  moment,  in  which 
converiation  is  as  free  as  the  pirefs,  not  one  word  iflued  for  which  I  would  give 
A  ftraw,  nor  a  fubjedt  touched  on  of  more  importance,  than  a  coat,  or  a  puppy 
dog.     At  tables  de  botes  of  officers,  you  have  a  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry  or 
nonfenfe ;  at  thofe  of  merchants,  a  mournful  and  ftupid  filence.    Take  the  ma($ 
of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  fenfe  in  half  an  hour  in  England  than 
in  half  a  year  in  France.— Government !  Again : — all— all — ^is  government* 
15  miles. 
The  14th.     They  have  a  cabinet  liter  air e^  at  Met*,  fomething  like  that  I 
defcribed  at  Nantes,  but  not  on  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  they  admit  any  perfon  to 
read  or  go  in  and  out  for  a  day,  on  paying  /^.     To  this  I  eagerly  refbrted,  and 
the  news  from  Paris,  both  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  information  of  a 
gentleman,  I  found  to  be  interefting.     VerfaiUes  and  Paris  are  fun-ounded  by 
troops :  3  5,000  men  are  aflembled,  and  20,000  more  on  the  road,  large  trains  of 
artillery  colledted,  and  all  the  preparations  of  war.     The  affembling  of  fuch  a 
number  of  troops  has  added  to  the  fcarcity  of  bread ;  and  the  magazines  that 
have  been  made  for  their  fupport  are  not  eafily  by  the  people  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  they  fufpedt  of  being  colleded  by  monopolifts.     This  has  aggravated  their 
evils  almoft  to  madnefs ;  fo  that  the  confufion  and  tumult  of  the  capital  are  ex- 
treme.    A  gentleman  of  an  excellent  underftanding,  and  apparently  of  confide- 
ration,  from  the  attention  paid  him,  with  whom  I  had  fome  conrerfation  on  the 
fubje<a,  lamented,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fituation  of  his  country;  he 
confiders  a  civil  vrzv  as  impofiible  to  be  avoided.     There  is  not,  he  added,  a 
doubt  but  the  court,  finding  it  impofiible  to  bring  the  National  Aflembly  to 
terms,  will  get  rid  of  them ;  a  bankruptcy  at  the  fame  moment  is  inevitable  ; 
the  \mion  of  fuch  confufion  m\ifl;  be  a  civil  war  j  and  it  is  now  only  by  torrents 

of 
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of  blood  that  wc  have  any  hope  of  cftablifliing  a  freer  conftitution  :  yet  it  muft  Be 
cftablilhed ;  for  the  old  government  is  ri vetted  to  abufes  that  are  infupportable. 
He  agreed  with  me  entirely,  that  the  propofitions  of  the  feance  royaky  though 
certainly  not  fufficiently  fatisfadlory,  yet,  w^ere  the  ground  for  a  negotiation,  that 
would  have  fecured  by  degrees  all  even  that  the /word  can  give  us,  let  it  he  asjuc^ 
cefsfulas  it  will.  Tbepurfe — the  power  ofthepurfe  is  every  thing ;  Jkiljully  managed, 
wiihfo  necejfitous  a  government  as  ours,  it  would,  one  after  another,  have  gained 
all  we  wijhed.  As  to  a  war.  Heaven  knows  the  event ;  and  if  we  have  fuccefs, 
fuccefs  itfelf  may  ruin  us;  France  may  have  a  Cromwell  in  its  hofom,  as  well  as 
England.  Metz  is,  without  exception,  the  cheapelt  town  I  have  been'  im 
The  table  d'h6te  is  ^&f  a  head,  plenty  of  good  wine  included.  We  were  ten>, 
and  had  two'courfes  and  a  deffert  of  ten  difhes  each,  and  thofe  courfes  plentiful. 
The  fupper  is  the  fame ;  I  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of  wine  and  a  large  plate  of 
chaudies,  in  my  chamber,  for  \of  a  horfe,  hay,  and  corn  "z^f  and  nothing  for 
the  apartment;  mj  expence  was  therefore  71  f^  day,  or  2s.  1 1  |d. ;  and  with  the 
table  d'hote  for  fupper,  would  have  been  but  gjf  or  4s.  of  d*— In  addition^  much 
civility  and  good  attendance.  \\.  is  at  the  Faifan.  Why  are  the  cheapeft  inns 
in  France  the  beft  ?— The  country  to  Pont-a-Mouflbn  is  all  of  bold  features. «— 
The  river  Mofelle,  -which  is  corifiderable,  runs  in  the  vale,  and  the  hills  on 
each  fide  are  high.  Not  far  from  Metz  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqucdufl:  for  conducing  the  waters  of  a  fpring  acrofs  the  Mofelle  :  there  arc 
many  arches  left  on  this  fide,  with  the  houfes  of  poor  people  built  between  them.. 
At  Pont-a-MouflTon  Monf.  Pichon,  the  fub-delegu^  of  the  intendant,  to  whom  I 
had  letters,  received  me  politely,  fatisfied  my  enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able 
to  do  from  his  office,  and  conducted  me  to  fee  whatever  was  worth  viewing  in 
the  town.  It  does  not  contain  much  ;  the  ^cole  militaire,  for  the  fons  of  the 
poor  nobility,  alfo  the  couvent  de  Premontri,  which  has  a  very  fine  library,  107 
feet  long  and  25  broad.  I  was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  perfon  who  had  ibme 
knowledge  in  agriculture. — ^ — 17  miles. 

The  1 5th.     I  went  to  Nancy,  with  great  expectation,  having  Heard  it  reprc- 
fentcd  as  the  prettieft  town  in  France.     I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unde- 
ferving  the  charader  in  point  of  building,  diredlion,  and  breadth  of  ftreets. — . 
Bourdeaux  is  far  more  magnificent ;  Bayonne  and  Nantes  are  more  lively  i 
but  there  is  more  equality  in  Nancy ;  it  is  almoft  all  good ;  and  the.  pub- 
lic buildings  are  numerous.     The  place  royale,  and  the  adjoining  area  arc 
fuperb.     Letters  from  Paris !  all  confufion !    the  miniftry  removed :  Monf. 
Nee ker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noife.     The  efFed  on  the  people 
of  Nancy  was  confiderablc.— I  was  with  Monf.  Willemet  when  his  letters  ar- 
rived, and  for  fome  time  his  houfe  Mras  full  of  enquirers ;  all  agreed,  that  it  ^was 
fatal  news,  and  that  it  would  occafion  great  commotiens.     What  will  be  the  re^ 
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fult  at  Nanty  ?  The  anfwer  was  in  efFeft  the  fame  from  all  I  put  this  qucfHoit 
to :  We  are  a  provincial  town^  ive  mujl  wait  to  fee  what  is  done  at  Paris ;  but 
every  thing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  people^  becaufe  bread  isfo  dear^  they  are  half 

Jiarvedf  and  are  confequently  ready  for  commotion. This  is  the  general  feel- 
ing 5  they  arc  as  nearly  concerned  as  Paris ;  but  they  dare  not  ftir ;  they  dare 
not  even  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  till  they  know  what  Paris  thinks  ;  fo 
diat  if  ^  ftarving  populace  were  not  in  queftion,  no  one  would  dream  of  mov- 
ing. This  confirms  what  I  have  bften  heard  remarked,  that  the  deficit  would 
not  have  produced  the  revolution  but  in  concurrence  with  the  price  of  bread. 
Does  not  this  ihew  the  infinite  cqnfequence  of  great  cities  ^o  the  liberty  of 
mankind  ?  Without  Paris,  I  queftion  whether  the  prefent  revolution,  which  is 
rapidly  working  in  France,  could  poffibly  have  had  an  origin.  Jt  is  not  in  the 
villages  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that  the  Grand  Signor  meets  with  a  murmur 
againft  his  will ;  it  is  at  Conftantinople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and  mix 
caution  even  with  defpotifm.  Mr.  Willemet,  who  is  demonftrator  of  botany, 
£hewed  me  the  botanical  garden,  but.it  is  in  a  condition  that  fpeaks  the  want 
of  better  funds.  He.  introduced,  me  to  Monf.  Durival,  who  has  written  on  the 
vine,  and.gave  me  one  of  Ixis  treatifes,  and  alfo  two  of  his  own  on  botanical ' 
fiibjedte.     He  alfo  conduded  me  to  Monf.  TAbbe  Gr^ndpere,  a  gentleman 

-curious  in  gardening,  wJbo,  as  foon  as  he  knew  .that  I  was,  an  Englifliman, 
whimfically  took  it.into  his  head  to. introduce  me  to  a  lady,  my  countrywoman, 
who  hired,  .he./aidf  .the  greateft  paxt  of  his  houfe.     I .  remonftrated  againft  the 

.  impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain ;  .the  Abbe  had  never. trav/elled^  and  thought 
that  if  he  were  at  the  diftance  of  England  from -France  (the ^French  are  not 

-commonly  good  geographers)  Jie  fliouJd  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Frenchman ;  and 
.that,  by  parity  of>rcafoning,  this  lady  muft  be  the  fame  to  meet  a  countryman 
fhe  never  iaw  or  heard  of.  Away  he. went,  and  would  not  reft  till  I  was  condudted 
into  her  apartment.  .It  wa&the  Dowager  Lady  Douglas;  (he  was  unafFeded, 
and  good  enough  jiot.>to  be  oftended  at  fuch  a  ftrange  intrufion. — She  had  been 
here  but  a*  few  days,;  had.two  fine.daughters  with  her^and  ai)eautiful  Kamchatka 
dog;  {he  was  much. troubled  with  the  intelligence  her  friends  in  the  town  had 
juft  given  her,  fince  Ihe.would^  in  all  probability,  .be  forced  to  move  again,  as 
the  news  of  MonjC  NeckerJs  removal,  and  the  new  miniftry  being  appointed, 
would  certainly  occafion  fuch  dreadful .  tumults,  .that  a  foreign  femily  would 

probably  find  it  equally  dangerous  and.difagreeable. 18  mites* 

The  i^h.  AIL  thct  houfcs  at  Nancy  have,  tin  eave  troughs  and  pipes,  which 
render  walking  in  the  ftreets  much  more  cafy  and  agreeable,;  it  is  al(b  an  additional 
confumption,  which  is  politically  ufeful.     Both  this  place  and  Luneville  arc 

lighted  in  the  Englifli  manner,  inftead  of  the  lamps  being  ftrung  acrofs  the 

.Urcctsis  in  other  French  towns.     Before  I  quit  Nanfy,  let  m.e  caution  .the  un- 
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\iwtrjr  traveller,  if  he  is  not  a  great  lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  hedoes^  not 
know  what  to  do  with,  againft  the  hotel  d* Angkterre  ^  a  bad  dinner  3  liv.  and 
for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of  wine,  and  a  plate  of  chaudie  7.0 f. 
\;^hich  at  Metz  was  \of^  and  in  addition,  I  liked  fo  little  my  treatment,  that  I 
changed  my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Halle ^  where,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  i  had  the 
company  of  fome  agreeable  officers,  two  good  courfes,  and  a  defiert  for  3f6/I 
with  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  chamber  zof.i  for  building,  however,  the  hotel 
dAngleterre  is  much  fupcrior,  and  is  the  firft  inn.  In  the  evening,  to  Luxie-. 
ville*     The  country  about  Nancy  is  pleafing.— -17  miles. 

The  17th.     Luneville  being  the  refidence  of  Monf.  Lazowfki,  the  father  of 
itiy  much  efteemed  friend,  whawas  advcrtifed  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  him 
in  the  morning ;  he  received  me  with  not  politenefs  only,  but  hofpitality — with  a 
ho^itality  I  began  to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  kingdom.-— 
From  Mareuil  hither,  I  had  really  been  fo  unaccuflomed  to  receive  any  attentions  - 
of  that  fort,  that  it  awakened  me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings  agreeably  enough.— 
An  apartment  was  ready  for  me,  which  I  was  preflcd  to  occupy,  defired  to  dine,- 
and  expe<aed  to  ftay  fome  days :  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  particu- 
larly to  M.  TAbb^  Lazowfki,  who,  with  the  jnoft  obliging  alacrity,  undertook 
the  office  of  /hewing  me  whatever  was  worth  feeing. — We  examined,  in  a  walk 
before  dinner,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  orphans ;  well  regulated  and  conduced. 
Luneville  wants  fuch  cftablifliments,  for  it  has  no  manufadtory,  and  therefore  is 
very  poor ;  I  was  affured  not  lefs  than  half  the  population  of  the  place,  or  1 0,000 
perfons  are  poor.    Luneville  is  cheap.     A  cook's  wages  two,  three,  or  four  louis; 
a  maid's,  that  drefles  hair,  three  or  four  louis ;  a  common  houfemaid,  one  louis  f 
a  common  footman,  or  a  houfe  lad,  three  louis.     Rent  of  a  good  houfe  fixteen  or 
feventeen  louis.  Lodgings  of  four  or  five  rooms,  fome  of  ^em  finall,  nine  louis* 
After  dinner,  wait  on  M.  Vaux  dit  Pompone,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my 
friend  ;  here  mingled  hofpitality  and  politenefs  alfo  received  me  4  and  fo  much 
was  I  prefled  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  that  I  {hould  certsainly  ftay,  were  it 
merely  for  the  plcafurc  of  more  converfation  with  a  very  fenfible  and  cultivated 
man,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  has  the  talents  and  good  humour  to  render 
his  company  univerfally  agreeable :  but  I  was  obliged  to  refufe  it,  having  been 
out  of  order  all  day.     Yefterday's  heat  was  followed,  after  fome  lightning,  by  a 
cold  night,  and  I  laid,  without  knowing  it,  with  the  windows  open,  and  caught 
cold,  I  fuppofc,  from  the  information  of  my  bones.     I  am  acquainted  with 
ftrangers  as  eafily  and  quickly  as  any  body,  a  habit  that  much  travelling  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to  be  ill  among  them  would  be  enuyantey  demand  too 
much  attention,  and  cricroach  on  their  humanity.  This  induced  me  to  refufe  the 
obliging  wiihes  of  both  the  MefTcs.  Lazowfki's,  Monf.  Pompone,  and  alio  of 
a  pretty  and  agreeable  American  lady,'  I  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter.     Her 
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hiftory  Is  fingular,  and  yet  very  natural.  She  was  Mifs  Blake,  of  New- York; 
what  carried  her  to  Dominica  I  know  not;  but  the  fun  did  not  fpoil  her  com- 
plexion :  a  French  officer,  Monf.  Tibalie,  on  taking  the  iiland,  made  her  his 
captive,  and  in  turn  became  hers,  fell  in  love,  and  married  her ;  brought  hi« 
prize  to  France,  and  fettled  her  in  his  native  town  of  Luneville.  The  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  is  major,  being  quartered  in  a  diftdnt  province,  llie  com- 
plained of  feeing  her  hufband  not  more  than  for  fix  months  in  two  years.  She 
has  been  four  years  at  Luneville ;  and  having  the  fociety  of  three  children,  is . 
reconciled  to  a  fcene  of  life  new  to  her.  Monf.  Pompone,  who,  flie  affured  mc, 
is  one  of  the  beft  men  in  the  world,  has  parties  every  day  at  his  houfe,  not  more 
to  his  own  fatisfadiion  than  to  her  comfort. — This  gentleman  is  another 
inftance,  as  well  as  the  major,  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  nativity ;  he  was 
born  at  Luneville ;  attended  King  Staniflaus  in  fome  refpedtable  office,  near  his 
perfon ;  has  lived  much  at  Paris,  and  with  the  great,  and  had  firfl:  miniHers  of 
ftate  for  his  intimate  friends ;  but  the  love  of  the  natale  folum  brought  him  back 
to  Luneville,  where  he  has  lived,  beloved  and  refpeded  for  many  years,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  elegant  coUeftion  of  books,  amongft  which  the  pofets  are  not 
forgotten,  having  himfelf  no  inconfiderable  talents  in  transfufing  agreeable  i^n* 
timents  into  pleafing  .verfes.  He  has  fome  couplets  of  his  own  compofition, 
under  the  portraits  of  his  friends,  which  are  pretty  and  eafy.  It  would  have 
given  me  much  pleafure  to  have  fpent  fome  days  at  Luneville ;  an  opening  was 
made  for  me  in  two  houfes,  where  I  fliould  have  met  with  a  friendly  and  agree- 
able reception :  but  the  misfortunes  of  travelling  arc  fometimes  the  accidents 
that  crofs  the  moments  prepared  for  enjoyment ;  and  at  others,  the  iyftem  of  a 
journey  inconfillent  with  the  plans  of  deftined  pleafure. 

The  1 8th.     To  Haming,  through  an  uninterefting  country, -28  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Savern,  in  Alface  :  the  country  to  Phalfbourg,  a  fmall  forti* 
iied  town,  on  the  frontiers,  is  much  the  &me  in  appearance  as  hitherto.  The  wo* 
men  in  Alface  wear  ftraw  hats,  as  large  as  thofe  worn  in  England ;  they  Ihel- 
ter  tlie  face,  and  fhould  fecure  fome  pretty  country  girls,  but  I  have  feen  none 
yet.  Coming  out  of  Phalfbourg,  there  are  fome  hovel$  miferable  enough,  yet 
have  chimnies  and  windows,  but  the  inhabitants  in  the  lowcft  poverty.  From 
that  town  to  Savern  all  a  mountain  of  dak  timber,  the  defcent  fteep,  and  the 
road  winding.  In  Savern,  I  found  myfelf  to  all  appearance  truly  in  Ger- 
many; for  two  days  paft  much  tendency  to  a  change,  but  here  not  one  perfon 
in  an  hundred  has  a  word  of  French ;  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  iloves ;  the 
kitchen-hearth  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  various  other  trifles  (hew,  that 
you  are  among  another  people.  Looking  at  a  map  of  France,  and  reading 
hiftories  of  Louis  XIV.  never  threw  his  conqueft  or  fcizure  of  Alface  into  the 
fame  light,  which  travelling  into  it  'did :    to  crofs  a  great  range  of  mountains;  to 
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enter  a  level  plain,  inhabited  by  a  people  totally  diftind  and  different  from 
France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  habits  all  different, 
made  an  impreflion  of  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of  fuch  a  condudl,  much 
more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done :  fo  much  more  pov/erful  are  things 

than  words. 22  miles. 

The  20th.  To  Strafbourg,  through  one  of  the  richeft  fcenes  of  foil  and 
cultivation  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  exceeded  by  Flanders  only^,  I*arrived 
at  Strafbourg  at  a  critical  moment,  which  I  thought  would  have  broken  my 
neck ;  a  detachment  of  horfc,  with  their  trumpets  on  one  fide,,  a  party  of 
infantry,  with  their  drums  beating  on  the  other,  and  a  great  mob  hallooing;, 
frightened  my  French  mare ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  keep  her  from  trampling 
on  MefTrs.  the  tiers  hat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  hear  the  interefling  news  of  the 
revolt  of  Paris. — The  Gardes  Franpifes  joining  the  people;  the  little  de- 
pendence on  the  reft  of  the  troops ;  the  taking  of  the  Baflile ;  and  the  in- 
flltution  of  the  tnilice  bour^eoife ;  in  a  word,  of  the  abfoiute  overthrow  of  the 
old  government.  Eveiy  thing  being  now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  afTembly,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  conftitution,  fuck 
as  they  think  proper ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  fpedtacle  for  the  world  to  view,  ia 
this  enlightened  age,  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people 
fitting  on  the  conftruition  of  a  new  and  better  order  and  fabric  of  liberty,  than. 
Europe  has  yet  ofrered.  It  will  now  be  feen,  whether  they  will  copy  the  con^- 
^  flitotion  of  England,  freed  from  its  faults,  or  attempt,  from  theory,   to  frame 

j  fomething  abfolutely  fpeculative  :  in  the  former  cafe,  they  will  prove  a  blefCng 

/  to  their  country;  in  the  latter,  they  will  probably  involve  it  in  inextricable 

j  confufions  and  civil  wars,  perhaps  not  in  the  prefent  period,   but  certainly  at 

1  feme  future  one.     I  hear  not  of  their  removing  from  Verfailles  ;   if  they  ftay 

j  there  under  the  controul  of  an  armed  mob,   they  muft  make  a.  government 

I  that  will  pleafe  the  mob;   but  they  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  wife  enough  to  mo\^ 

i  to  fome  central  town.  Tours,  Blois,  or  Orleans,  where  their  deliberations  may  ' 

■  be  free.     Birt  the  Parifian  fpirit  of  commotion  fpreads  (][uickly ;  it  is  here;    the 

\         troops,  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are  employed  to  keep  an -eye  on-tlie. 
\        people  who  fhew  figns  of  an  intended  revolt*     They  have  broken  the  v/indow^ 
of  fome  magiflrates  that  are  no  favourites  ;  and  a.  great  mob  of  them  is.  at  this 
moment  airemblcd,  demanding  clamouroufLy  to  have  mea.t  at  q,f.  a  pound..   Xhcy 
have  a  cry  among  them  that  will  eonduft  them  to  good  lengths.^: — Point  d'inh- 
pot  &  vivent  les  etats. — Waited  on  Monf.  Herman,  profefTorof  nat-uraJ  hiftory 
in  the  Univerfity  here,  to  whom  I  had  letters  :  he  replied  to  fome  of  ray  quef- 
tions,   and  introduced  me  for  others  to  Monf.  Zimmer,    who  having  beea  in. 
fcme  degree  a  praftitioner,  had  underflanding  enough. of  the  fubjed  to  afford 
sn.  fonoie  information  that  was  valuable*.    View  the  public,  buildings,  and  crojCs^ 
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the  Rhine  pafllng  for  feme  little  diftance  into  Germany,  but  no  new  features 
to  mark  a  change;   Alface  is  Germany,  and  the  change  gcat  on  defcending 
the  mountains.     The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  fine,   and  the  tower  Angu- 
larly light  and  beautiful;   it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  Europe ; 
commands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  whicli  the  Rhine,  from  the  number 
of  its  iilands,  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river  « — 
Monument  of  Marechal  Saxe,  &c.  &c.    1  am  puzzled  about  going  to  Carlfrhue, 
the  refidence  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden :  it  was  my  intention  formerly  to  do  it,  if 
ever  I  were  within  an  hundred  miles ;   for  there  are  fomc  features  in  the  reputation 
ofthatfov'ereign,  which  made  me  wilh  to  be  there.     He  fixed  Mr.  Tavlor,  of 
Bifrons  in  Kent,  whofc  hufbandry  I  defcribe  in  my  Eaftern  Tour,  on  a  large 
farm ;  and  the  csconomiftes  in  their  writings,  or  rather  Phyiiocratical  rubbifh,  fpeak 
much  of  an  experiment  he  made,  which,  however  erroneous  their  principles  might 
be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince.     Monf.  Herman  tells  me  alfo,   that  he 
has  fent  a  perfon  into  Spain  to  purchafc  rams  for  tlie  improvement  of  wool.   I 
wi(h  he  had  fixed  on  fomebody  likely  to  underfland  a  good  ram,  which  a  profef- 
for  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too  weli.    This  botaniil  is  the  only  perfon  Monf. 
Herman  knows  at  Carlfrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter  thither,  and 
how  I  can  go,   unknown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  refidejice  of  a  fovereign  prince, 

(for  Mr.  Taylor  has  left  hun)   is  a  difficulty  apparently  infurmoun table. 

22 Y  niiles. 

The  21ft.  I  have  fpent  fome  time  this  morning  at  the  cabinet  liter  aire  y 
reading  the  gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an  account  of  the  tranfid:ions  at 
Paris":  and  I  have  had  fome  converfation  with  feveral  fenfible  and  intelligent 
men  on  the  prefent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  price  of  bread  has  prepared  the  populace  every 
where  for  all  forts  of  violence;  at  Lyons  there  have  been  commotions  as  furious 
as  at  Paris,  and  the  fame  at  a  great  many  other  places  :  Dauphine  is  in  arms  : 
and  Bretagne  in  abfolute  rebellion.  The  idea  is,  that  the  people  will,  from 
Jhunger,  be  driven  to  revolt ;  and  when  once  they  find  any  other  means  of  fub- 
fiftencc  than  that  of  honeft  labour,  every  thing  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  fuch 
confequence  it  is  to  a  country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police 
of  corn ;  a  police  that  fhall,  by  fecuring  a  high  price  to  the  farmer,  encourage 
his  culture  enough  to  fecure  the  people  at  the  fame  time  from  famine.  My 
anxiety  about  Carlfrhue  is  at  an  end ;   the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw ;  I  fhall  not 

therefore  think  of  going. Night — I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  feene  curious  to 

a  foreigner  >  but  dreadful  to  Frenchmen  that  are  confiderate.  Pafiing  through 
the  fquare  of  the  hotel  de  vilhy  the  mob  w^cre  breaking  the  windows  with 
ftones^  nptwithftanding  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horfq  were  in  the  Iquar^. 
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Perceiving  that  their  numbers  not  only  increafed,  but  that  they  grew  bolder 
and  bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  ftaying  to  fee  what  it  would 
end  in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  flails  oppofite  to  the  buildings 
againft  which  their  malice  was  dire<5ted.  Here  I  beheld  the  whole  commo- 
dioufly.  Finding  that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them,  except  in  words 
and  menaces,  they  grew  more  violent,  and  furioufly  attempted  to  beat 
the  doors  in  pieces  with  iron  crows ;  placing  ladders  to  the  windows.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the  affembled  magiftrafes  to 
efcape  by  a  back  door,  they  burft  all  open,  and  entered  like  a  torrent  with  an 
univerfal  fhout  of  the  fpeftators.  From  that  minute  a  (hower  of  cafements^ 
fafhes,  fliutters,  chairs,  tables,  fophas,  books,  papers,  pidures,  &c-  raineH  in- 
ceffantly  from  all  the  Windows  of  the  houfe,  which  it  feventy  or.  eighty  feet 
long,  and  which  was  then  fucceeded  by  tiles,  fkirting  boards,  bannifters,  frame- 
work, and  every  part  of  the  building  that  force  could  detach.  The  troops,, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  were  quiet  fpeftators.  They  were  at  firft  too  few  to  inter- 
pofe,  and,  when  they  became  more  numerous,  the  mifchief  was  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  any  other  conduft  than  guarding  every  avenue  around,  permitting 
none  to  go  to  the  fcene  of  aftion,  but  letting  every  one  that  pleafed  retire  with 
his  plunder ;  guards  being  at  the  fame  time  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
and  all  public  buildings.  I  was  for  two  hours  a  fpe6lator  at  different  places  of  the 
fcene,  fecure  myfelf  from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough  to  fee  a  fine  youth 
crufhcd  to  death  by  fomething,  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a  woman,  I  fuppofc 
his  mother,  from  the  horror  that  was  pictured  in  her  countenance.  I  remarked 
feveral  common  foldiers,  with  their  white  cockades;  among  the  plunderers,  and 
infligating  the  mob  even  in  fight  of  the  officers  of  the  detachment.  There  were 
amongfl  them  people  fo  decently  drefled,  that  I  regarded  them  with  no  fmall  fur- 
prife  : — they  dcflroyed  all  the  pubHc  archives;  the  flreets  for  fome  way  around 
ftrevved  with  papers;  this  has  been  a  wanton  mifchief;  for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of 
many  families  unconnefted  with  the  magiflrates. 

The  22d.     To  Scheleftadt.     At  Strafbourg,  and  the  country  I  pafTed,,  iho- 
lower  ranks  of  women  w^ear  their  hair  in  a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided 
into  a  circular  plait,   three  inches  thick,  and  mofl  curioufly  contrived  to  con- 
vince one  that  they  rarely  pafs  a  comb  through  it.     I  could  not  but  pidure 
them  as  the  niJus  of  living  colonies,  that  never  approached  me   (they  are  not 
bbirthened  with  too  much  beauty),  but  I  fcratched  niy  head  from  fenfations  of 
imaginary  itching.     The  moment  you  are  out  of  a  great  town  all  in  this  poun  • 
try  is  German ;  the  inns  have  one  common  large  room,  many  tables  and  cloths 
ready  fprcad,  where  every  company  dines ;  gentry  at  fome,  and  the  poor  at  others • 
Cu)kcry  aLTo  German :  Jchnitz  is  a  difh  of  bacon  and  fried  pears ;   has  the  ap- 
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pcarance  of  an  infamous  mcfs ;  but  I  was  furprized,  on  tafting,  to  find  it  better 
than  paflablc.  At  Schelcftadt  I  had  tlie  pleafurc  of  finding  the  Count  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  whofe  regiment  (of  Champagne),  of  which  he  is  fecond  major, 
is  quartered  here.  No  attentions  could  bp  kinder  than  what  I  received  from 
him ;  they  were  the  renewal  of  the  numerous  ones  I  was  in  the  habit  of  experi- 
encing from  his  family ;  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  good  farmer,  from  whom  I 
had  the  intelligence  I  wanted. 25  miles. 

The  23d.  An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld :  dine 
with  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the  Count  de  Loumene,  the  colonel,  nephew 
to  the  Cardinal  dc  Loumene,  prefent.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings ;  an  officer 
of  infantry,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who  has  been  much  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
fpeaks  Englifh.  This  has  been  a  rcfrefhing  day ;  the  fociety  of  well  informed 
people,  liberal,  polite,  and  communicative,  has  been  a  contrail  to  the  fombre 
flupidity  of  tables  d'h6tes. 

The  24th.  To  Ifenheim,  by  Colmar.  The  country  is  in  general  a  dead  level, 
with  the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to  the  right ;  thofe  of  Suabia  to  the  left  •  and 
there  is  another  range  very  diftant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the  fouth. 
The  news  at  the  table  d'bdtc  at  Colmar  curious,  that  the  Queen  had  a  plot^ 
nearly  on  the  point  of  execution,  to  blow  up  the  National  Aliembly  by  a  mine^ 
.  and  to  march  the  army  inftantly  to  maflacre  all  Paris.  A  French  oificer  prefent 
prefumed  but  to  doubt.of  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  immediately  over-powered  with 
numbers  of  tongues.  A  deputy  had  written  the  news ;  tliey  had  feen  the  lettery 
and  not  a  hefitation  could  be  admitted :  t  ftrenuoufly  contended,  that  it  was. 
folly  and  nonfenfe,  a  mere  invention  to  render  perfons  odious  who,  for  what  I 
knew,  might  defcrve  to  be  fo,  but  certainly  not  by  fuch  means  ;  if  the  aneel 
Gabriel  had  defccnded  and  taken  a  chair  at  table  to  convince  them,  it  would 
not  have  Shaken  their  faith.  Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one  rafcal  writes,  and 
an  hundred  thoufand  fools  believe. 25  miles. 

The  25th.  From  Ifenheim,  the  country  changes  from  the  dead  flat,  to 
pleafant  views  and  inequalities,  improving  all  the  way  to  Befort,  but  neither 
(battered  houfes  nor  inclofures.  Great  riots  at  Befort : — kft  night  a  body  of 
mob  and  peafants  dtemanded  of  the  magiflrates  the  arms  in  the  magazine,  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  thoufand  ftands  ;  being  jrefufed,  they  grew  riotous, 
and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,  on  which  the  gates  were  ihut  j  and  to- 
cky  the  regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  protedtion.  Monf.  Neckef?^ 
pafled  here  to-day  in  his  way  from  Bafle  to  Paris,  efcorted  by  50  bourgeois 
horfemen,  and  through  the  tov/n  by  the  mufic  of  all  the  troops.  But  the  moft 
brilliant  period  of  his  life  is  part ;  from  the  moment  of  his  reinftatement 
in  power  to  the  afJembling  of  the  ftates,  the  fate  of  France,  and  of  the. 
Bourbons,  was  then  in  his  hands;  and  whatever  may  be  the  rcfult  of  the 
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prcfcnt  confrinons  tliey  will,  by  pofterity,  be  attributed  to  his  condu<3:,  fincc  he 
had  unqiieftionably  the  power  of  aficmbling  the  ftates  in.  whatever  form  he 
plcafed :   he  might  have  had  two  chambers,  three,  or  one ;   he  might  have  given 
what  v/ould  uniivoidably  have  mtlted  into  tlic  conftituticnof  England]  all  was  in 
his  hands  ;  he  had  tlie  greatefc  opportunity  of  political  architecture  that  ever  wa5 
in  the  povvec  of  man  :  the  great  legiflators  of  antiquity  never  poflefled  fuch  a 
iiioment :    in  my  opinion   he  mifled  it  completely,  and   threw  that   to  ^be- 
chance of  the  v^dnds  and  waves,   to  which  he  might  have  given  impulfe,  direc- 
tion, and  life.     I  had  letters,  to  Mon£  de  Bellonde,   commiffaire  de  Guerre ^ 
I  found  him  aione  :  he  afl^ed  n^  to  fup,  faying  he  fhould  have  fome  perfons  t© 
iDcfet  me  who  could  give  me  information.     On  my  returning,  he  introduced  me 
to  Madame  de  Bellonde,   and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,   with  three  Or  four 
young  officers,   leaving  the  room  himfelf  to  attend  Madame,   the  princefs  of 
Something,  who  was  on  her  flight  to  Switzerland,     I  wifhed  the  whole  com- 
pany very  cordially  at  a  great  diftance,  for  I  faw,  at  one  glance,  what  fort  of  in- 
formation I  fhould  have.     There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one  .corner  liftenrng  to 
an  officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.     This  gentleman  informed  us,   that  the 
Count  d' Artois,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monfieur,  and  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  the  whole  conneftion  of  Polignac,  the  Marechal  de  Broglio,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  the  firfl  nobiUty  had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  were  daily  fol- 
lowed by  others;  andlaftly,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were  in 
a  fituation  at  Verfailles  really  dangerous  and  alarming,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  troops  near  them,  and,  in  fadt,  more  like  prifoners  than  free.     Here  is, 
therefore,  a  revolution  efFedcd  by  a  fort  of  magic  -,  all  powers  in  the  realm  are 
dcftroyed  but  that  of  the  commons  ;  and  it  now  will  remain  to  fee  what  fort  of 
-architects  they  are  at  rebuilding  an  edifice  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
thus  marvellouily  tumbled  in  ruins.     Supper  being  announced,  the  company 
quitted  the  room,  and  as  I  did  not  pufh  myfelf  forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear 
till  I  was  very  whimfically  alone ;  I  was  a  little  ftruck  at  the  turn  of  the  mo- 
ment,  and  did  not  advance  when  I  found  myfelf  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  fitua- 
tion, in  order  to  fee  whether  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  it  did.     1  then,  fmiling, 
took  my  hat,  and  walked  fairly  oiit  of  the  houfe.     I  was,  however,  overtaken 
below  ;  but  I  talked  of  bufinefs — or  pleafure — or  of  fomething,  or  nothing 
. — and  hurried  to  the  inn.       I  fhould  not  have  related  this,   if  it  had  not 
^een  at  a  moment  that  carried  with  it  its  apology :  the  anxiety  and  diftradioa 
of  the  time  muft  fill  the  head,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  ; — and, 
as  to  ladies,  what  can  French  ladies  think  of  a  man  who  travels  for  the  plough  ? 

-• 25  miles. 

The  26th,     For  twenty  miles  to  Lifle  fur  Daube,   the  couAry  nearly  as 
bcfftre;  but  after  that,  .to  Baumc  les  Dames,  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rocky, 
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much  wood,  and  many  pleafing  fcenes  of  the  river  flowing  beneath.     The 
whole  country  is  in  the  greateft  agjtation ;  at  one  of  the  little  towns  I  paf- 
fed,   I  was  queftioned  for  not  having  a  cockade  of  the   tiers  etat.      They 
faid  it  was  ordained  by  the  tiers ^  and,  if  I  were  not  a  Seigneur,  I  ought  to 
obey.  Butfuppofe  I  am  a  Seigneur^  what  t  hefty  my  friends  ? — What,  then  ?  they 
replied  fternly,  why,"  be  hanged ;  for  that  moft  likely  is  what  you  deferve.     It 
»>vas  plain  this  was  no  moment  for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  gather, 
whofe  aflembling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mifchief  ^  and,  if  I 
had  not  declared  myfelf  an  Englifhman,  and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had 
not  efcaped  very  well.     I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  but  the  hufiey  pinned 
it  into  my  hat  fo  loofely,  that  before  I  got  to  Lifle  it  blew  into  the  river,  and 
I  was  again  in  the  fame  danger.     Myaffertion  of  being  Engliih  would  not  do^ 
I  was  a  Seigneur,   perhaps  indifguife,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue,.      At 
this  moment  a  prieft  came  into  the  Arttt  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  :  the  people 
immediately  colledtcd  around  him,  and  he  then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Befort, 
giving  an  account  of  M.  Necker's  pafling,  with  fome  general  features  of  news 
from  Paris,  and  alTurances  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  improved. 
When  he  had  finifhed,  he  exhorted  them  to  abftain  from  all  violence ;  and 
afTured  them,    they  muft  not  indulge  themfelves  with  any  ideas  of  impofitions 
being  aboliflied;  v/hich  he  touched  on  as  if  he  knev/ that  they  had  gotten  fuch 
notions.     When  he  retired,   they  again  furrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to 
the  letter  like  others;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner ;  and  exprefled  many 
fufpicions  :  I  did  not  like  my  lituation  at  all,  efpecially  on  hearing  one  of  them 
i&y  that  I  ought  to  be  fccured  till  fomebody  would  give  an  account  of  me.     I 
was  on  the  fleps  of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  would  permit  me  a  few  words ;  I 
aiSiired  them,  that  I  was  an  EnglKh  traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  defired  to  ex- 
plain to  them  a  circumftance  in  Englilh 'taxation,  which  would  be  a  fatisfadlory 
comment  on  what  MorTf.  TAbbe  had  told  them,   to  the  purport  of  which  I 
could  not  agree.     He  had  aflerted,  that  the  impolitions  muft  and  would  be  paid 
as  heretofore  :  that  the  impofitions  muft  be  paid  was  certain,  but  not  as  hereto- 
fore, as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England.    *'  Gentlemen,  we  have  .a 
great  number  of  taxes  in  England,  which  you  know  nothing  of  in  France;  biit 
the  tiers  etat^   the  poor  do  not  pay  them ;  they  are  laid  on  the  rich  ;  every 
window  in  a  man's  houfe  pays  ;  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  lix  windows,  he 
pays  nothing;  a  Seigneur,  with  a  great  eftate,  pays  the  vingtiemes  and  tailles^ 
but  the  little  proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing ;  the  rich  for  their  horfes,  their 
Yoitures,  their  Servants,  and  even  for  liUerty  to  kill  their  own  partridges,  but  the" 
poor  farmer  nothing  of  all  this  :  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax 
paid  by  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  hence  the  aftertion  of  Monf. J'Abbe,. 
that  bccaufe  taxes  exifted  before  they  muft  exift  again,  did  not  at.  all  prove  tjlat. 
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they  mnil  be  levied  in  the  lime  manner;  our  Englifh  method  feemed  much 
better."  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  difcourfe,  they  did  not  approve  of  j 
they  feemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  honcft  fellow,  which  1  confirmed,  by 
crying,  vice  le  tiers ^  Jans  impojitionsy  when  they  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and  I 
had  no  more  interruption  from  them.  My  miferable  French  was  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  their  patois.  I  got,  however,  another  cockade,  which  I  took 
care  to  have  fo  faftened  as  to  lofe  it  no  more.  I  do  not  like  travelling  in  fuch 
an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment ;  one  is  not  fccure  for  an  hour  beforehand, 
— — 3  5- miles. 

The  27th.  To  Befancon ;  the  country  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  above  the 
river  ;  fome  fcenes  are  fine.     I  had  not  arrived  an  hour  before  I  faw  a  peafant 
pafs  the  inn  on  horfeback,   followed  by  an  officer  of  the  garde  burgeotfe^  of 
which  there  are  1206  here,  and  200  underarms,  and  his  party-coloured  detach^ 
ment,  and  thefe  by  fome  infantry  and  cavalry.     I  alked  why  the  militia  took 
the  pas  of  the  King's  troops  ?  For  a  very  good  reafoUy  they  replied,  the  troops 
ivouldbe  attacked  and  knocked  on  the  heady  but  the  populace  will  not  refijl  the  militia. 
This  peafant,  who  is  a  rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  prote<ft  his  houfe, 
in  a  village,  where  there  is  much  plundering  and  burning.     The  mifchiefs  which 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country,   towards  the  niountains  and  Vefoul,   are 
numerous  and  (hocking.    Many  chateaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plundered,  the 
feigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beafts,  their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  their 
papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  property  deftroyed  :  and  thefe  abominations 
not  inflided  on  marked  perfons,  who  were  odious  for  their  former  condudt  or 
principles,  but  an  indifcriminating  blind  rage  for  the  love  of  plunder.    Robbers, 
galley-flaves,  and  villains  of  all  denoniinations,  have  collefted  and  inftigated  the 
peafants  to  commit  all  forts  of  outrages.     Some  gentlemen  at  the  table  d'hote  in- 
formed me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  the  Lyonois,  Auvergne, 
Dauphine,   &c.  and  that  fimilar  commotions  and  mifchiefs  were  perpetrat- 
ing every  where  ^  and  that  it  was  expedted  they  would  pervade  the  whole  king^ 
dom.     The  backwardnefs  of  France  is  beyond  credibility  in  every  thing  that 
pertains  to  intelligence.     From  Strafbourg  hither,   I  have  not  been  able  to  fee 
a  newfpaper-     Here  I  aflced  for  the  Cabinet  Literaire  ?    None.     The  gazettes  ? 
At  the  cofFee-houfe,    Very  eafily  replied  -,  but  not  fo  eafily  found.     Nothing  but 
the  Gazette  de  France ;  for  which,  at  this  period,   a  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  not  give  one  /ol.     To  four  other  cofFee-houfes ;  at  fome  no  paper  at 
all,  not  even  the  Mercure-,  at  the  Ca^e  Militaircy  the  Courier  de  T Europe  a 
fortnight  old  ;  and  well  drcffed  people  are  now  talking  of  the  news  of  two  or 
three  weeks  paft,  and  plainly  by  their  difcourfe  know  nothing  of  what  is  paff- 
ing.     The  whole  town  of  fiefan9on  has  not  been  able  to  afford  me  a  fight  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that  gives  a  detail  of  the  tranfadlions  of 
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the  ftates;  yet  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  large  as  half  a  dozen  Engli{h 
counties,  and  containing  25,000  fouls — and,  ftrange  to  fay!  the  poft  coming 
in  but  three  times  a  week.     At  this  eventful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor 
even  the  leaft  reftraint  on  the  prefs,  not  one  paper  eftablifhed  at  Paris  for  circu^ 
lation  in  the  provinces,  with  the  neceflary  fteps  talcen  by  affiche^  or  placard^  to 
inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its  eftablifliment.     For  what  the  country 
knows  to  the  contrary,  their  deputies  are  in  the  Baftile,  inftead  of  the  Baftile 
being  razed;  fo  the  mob  plunder,  burn,  and  deftroy,  in  complete  ignorance: 
and  yet,  with  all  thefe  fhades  of  darknefs,  this  univerfal  mafs  of  ignorance,  there 
are  men  every  day  in  the  ftates,  who  are  puffing  themfelves  off  for  the  i^irst 
NATION  IN  Europe!  the  greatest  people  in  the  universe!  as  if  the 
political  juntos,  or  literary  circles  of  a  capital  conftituted  a  people;  inftead  of 
the  univerfal  illumination  of  knowledge,  adting  by  rapid  intelligence. on  minds 
prepared  by  habitual  energy  of  reafoning  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend 
it.     That  this  dreadful  ignorance  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  of  the  events  that 
moft  intimately  concern  them,  arifes  from  the  old  government,  no  one  can 
doubt;  it  is  however  curious  to  remark,  that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces 
are  hunted  like  thole  of  Franche  Compte,  of  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  whole  order  of  men  undergo  a  profcription,  and  fufFer  like  fheep,  without 
making  the  leaft  effort  to  refift  tht  attack.     This  appears  marvellous,  with  a 
body  that  have  an  army  of  150,000  men  in  their  hands;  for  though  a  part  of 
thoffe  troops  would  certainly  dilbbey  their  leaders,  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
out  of  the  40,000,  or  poffibly  1 00,000  nobleffe  of  France,  they  might,  if  they 
had  intelligence  and  union  amongft  themfelves,  fill  half  the  ranks, of  nwre  than 
half  the  regiments  of  the  kingdom,  with  men  who  have  fellow-feelings  and 
fellow-fufFerings  with  themfelves;  but  no  meetings,  no  afroc;iatidns  among 
them ;  no  union  with  military  men ;  no  taking  of  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  regi- 
ments to  defend  or  avenge  their  caufe;  fortunately  for  France,  they  fall  without 
a  ftruggle,  and  die  without  a  blow.     That  univerfal  circulation  of  intelligence, 
which  in  England  tranfmits  the  leaft  vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  electric - 
fcnfibility,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands 
of  connection  men  of  fimilar  interefts  and  fituations,  has  no  exiftence  in  France. 
Thus  it  may  be  faid,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  King,  court,  lords, 
nobles,  army,  church,  and  parliaments,  proceeds  from  a  want  of  intelligence 
being  quickly  circulated,  confequently  from  the  very  efFeds  of  that  thraldom 
in  which  they  held  the  people:  it  is  therefore  a  retribution  rather  than  a  pu- 

niflhment. 1  Smiles. 

The  28  th.  At' the  table  d'hote  laft  night  a  perfon  gave  an  account  of  being 
flopped  at  Salins  for  want  of  a  pafFport,  and  fuffering  the  greateft  inconveniences; 
I  found  it  neceffary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myfelf,  and  went  according/y 
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to  the  Bureau^  but  I  went  in  vain:  this  was  an  air  veritablement  d'un  commis. 
— Thefe  pafTports  are  new  things  from  new  men,  in  new  power,  and  fhew  that 
they  do  not  bear  their  new  honours  too  meekly.     Thus  it  is  impoflible  for  me, 
widiout  running  my  head  againft  a  wall,  to  vifit  the  3alins,  or  Arbois,  where  I 
have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Brouflbnet,  but  I  muft  take  my  chance  and  get  to  Dijon^ 
us  faft  as  I  can,  where  the  prefident  de  Virly  knows  me,  having  fpent  fome  days 
at  Bradjfield,  unlefs  indeed  being  a  prefident  and  a  nobleman,  he  has  been 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  itdt.     At  night  to  the  play;  mifeirable  perfor- 
mers; the  theatre,  which  has  not  been  built  many  ypars,  is  heavy;  the  arch  that 
parts  the  ftage  from  the  houfe  is.  like  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  and  the  line  of 
the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a  wounded  eel;  I  do  not  like  the  air  and  manners  of 
the  people  here.     The  mufic,  and  bawling,  and  fqueaking  of  VEpreuve  Villa^ 
geoife  of  Gretry,  which  is  wretched,  had  no  power  to  put  me  in  better  humour. 
I  will  not  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  never  defire  to  come  again,  with- 
put  £iying  that  th^  have  a  fine  promenade;  and  that  Monf.  Arthaud,  the  ar- 
.penteur,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  without  any  letter  of  recommenda-    • 
tion,  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  anfwered  my  enquiries  fatisfadlorily. 

The  29th.  To  Orechamp  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  fine  woods, 
and  yet  it  is  not  agreeable;  it  is  like  many  men  that  have  eftimable points  in  their 
charaders,  and  yet  we  cannot  love  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming  out 
of  St.  Vet^,  a  pretty  riant  landfkip  of  the  river  doubling  through  the  vale,  enli- 
vened by  a  village  and  fome  fcattered  houfes :  the  mofi:  pleafing  view  I  have  feea 

in  Franche  Compt^. 23  miles. 

The  30th.     The  mayor  of  Dole  is  made  of  as  good  ftuflf  as  the  notary  of  Be- 
lan^n;  he  would  give  no  paflport;  but  as  he  accompanied  his  refufal  with, 
neither  airs  nor  graces,  I  let  him  pafs.     To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went  round 
the  town.    The  country  to  Auxonne  is  chearful.  .  Crofs  the  Soane  at  Auxonne^ 
it  is  a  fine  river,  through  a  region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure;  com- 
mons for  great  herds  of  cattle;  vaflly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks  under  water ^ 
To  Dijon  is  a  fine  country,  but  wants  wood.     My  pafTport  demanded  at  the 
gate ;  ^d  as  I  had  none,  two  bourgeois  mufqueteers  conduced  me  to  the  hotel 
de  Ville^  where  I  was  quefHoned,  but  finding  that  I  was  known  at  Dijon,  they  let 
me  go  to  my  inn. .   Out  of  luck:  Monf.  de  Virly,  on  whom  I  moil  depended 
for  Dijon,  is  at  Bourbon  le  Bains,  and  Monf.  de  Morveau,  the  celebrated  €hy- 
mifl,  who  I  expedled  would  have  had  letters  for  me,  had  none,  and  though  he  re- 
ceived me  very  politely^  when  I  was  forced  to  announce  myfelf  as  his  brother 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly;  however,  he  defired 
to  fee  me  again  next  morning.     They  tell  me  here,  tliat  the  intepdant  is  fled^ 
ind  that  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  is  Governor  of  Burgimdy,  is  in  Germany  r 
tky  pofitively  aflert,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they  would  botli  be 
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hangedp  ^^  they  were  to  come  hither  at  prefcnt;  fuch  i^eas  do  not  mark  too 
much  authority  in  the  milice  iurgeoi/e,  as  they  have  been  inftituted  to  ftop  and 
prevent  hanging  and  plundering.  They  are  too  weak,  however,  to  keep  the 
peace:  the  licence  and  fpirit  of  depredation,  of  which  I  heard  fo  much  in  crof- 
iing  Franchc  Compt^,  has  taken  place,  but  not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In  this 
inn,  la  FiUe  de  Lyon^  there  is  at  prcfent  a  gentleman,  unfortunately  a  feigneur, 
his  wife,  family,  three  fervants,  an  infant  but  a  few  months  old,  who  efcapcd 
from  their  flaming  chateau  half  naked  in  the  night;  all  their  property  loft  ex- 
cept the  land  itfelf ;  ax>d  this  family  valued  and  efteeriied  by  the  neighbours, 
with  many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  opprefli<5ns  to  pro- 
voke their  enmity.  Such  abominable  adtions  muft  bring  the  greater  deteftation 
to  the  caufe  from  being  unneccflary;  the  kingdom  might  ha.ve  been  fettled 
in  a  real  lyftem  o£  liberty,  without  Ae  regenjeration  of  fire  and  fword,  plunder, 
and  bloodfhed.  Three  hundred  bourgeois  mount  gpard  every  day  at  Dijon, 
anned,  but  not  paid  at  the  expence  of  the  town :  they  have  alfb.  fix  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  noblcffe  of  the  place,  as  the  only  means  of  iafety,  have  joined 
them — fo  that  there  are  croix  de  St,  Louis  in^the  ranks.  The  palais  des  itdts 
here,  is  a  large  and  fplendid  building,  but  not  ftriking  proportionably  to  the  ^ 
mafs  and  expence.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Condc  arc  predominant;  and  the 
great  j^on  is  called  the  Salle  a  manger  de  Prince.  A  Dijon  artift  has  painted 
the  battle  of  SenifF,  and  the  Grande  Condc  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  a  cieling, 
both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  1404.  A  pidure  by 
Rubens  at  the  Chartreufe.  They  talk  of  the  houfe  of  Monf.  de  Montigny,  but 
uot  flaewn,  his  filler  being  in  it.  Dijon,  on  the  whole,  is  a  handfome  town;  the 
ftreets,  though  old  built,  are  wide,  and  very  well  paved>  with  the  addition,  un- 
common in  France,  of /rc/ifd?/>j-. 28  miles. 

The  3 1  ft.  VVaited  on  Monf.  de  Morvcau,  who  has,  moft  fortunately  for 
me,  received,  this  morning,  from  Monf.  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  me, 
with  four  letters  from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet;  but  Monf.  Vaudrey,  of  this, 
place,  to  whom  one  of  them  is  addrefled,  is  abfent.  We  had  fome  converfa- 
tion  on  the  interefting  topic  to  all  philofophers,  phlogifton;  Monf.  de  Morveau 
contends  vehemently  for  its  non-exiftence;  treats  Dr.  Prieftley's  laft  publication 
as  wide  of  the  queftion ;  and  declared,  that  he  corifiders  the  controverfy  as  much 
decided  as  the  queftion  of  liberty  is  in  France.  He  ihewed  me  part  of  the  arti- 
cle air  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia  by  him,  to  be  publifhed  foon ;  in  which  work, 
he  thinks  he  has,  beyond  controverfy,  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  the  dodrine  of 
the  French  chymifts  of  its  non-exiftence.  Monf.  de  Morveau  requefted  me  to 
call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and  agreeable  lady ;  and 
engaged,  me  to  dine  with  him  to-rnorrow.  On  leaving  him,  I  went  to  fearch 
cofFee-houfes;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one  in  this  capital 
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of  Burgundy,  where  I  could  read  the  newfpapers  ? — At  a  poor  little  one  in  the 
fquarc,  I  read  a  paper,  after  waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.   The  people  I  have  found 
every  where  defirous  of  reading  newfpapers  i  but  it  is  rare  that  they  can  gratify 
themfelves :  and  the  general  ignorance  of  what  is  paffing  may  be  coUeded  from 
this>  that  I  found  nobody  at  Dijon  had  heard  of  the  riot  at  the  town-houfe  of 
Strafbourg;   I  defcribed  it  to  a  gentleman,  and  a  party  colledled  around  me  to 
hear  it;  not  one  of  them  had  heard  a  fyllable  of  it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  fince  it 
happened;  had  it  been  nineteen,  I  queftion  whether  they  would  but  juft  have  re- 
ceived thointelligence;  but,  though  they  are  flow  in  knowing  what  has  really 
happened,  they  are  very  quick  in  hearing  what  is  impofllble  to  happen.     Tha 
current  report  at  prcfent,  to  which  all  poflible  credit  is  given,  is,  that  the  Queen 
has  been  convidled  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the  King  and  Monfieur,  and  give  the  re- 
gency to  the  Count  d'Artois;  to  fet  fire  to  Paris,  and  blow  up  the  Palais  Royal 
by  a  mine  \ — ^Why  do  not  the  feveral  parties  in  the  ftates  caufe  papers  to  ber 
printed,  that  fhall  tranfmit  their  own  fcntiments  and  opinions  only,  in  order  that 
no  man  in  the  nation,  arranged  under  the  fame  ftandard  of  reafoning,  may  want 
the  fadls  that  are  neceflary  to  govern  his  arguments,  and  the  conclufions  that 
•great  talents  have  drawn  from  thofe  fads  ?  The  King  has  been  advifed  to  take- 
fevcral  Heps  of  authority  againft  the  ftates,  but  none  of  his  minifters  have  ad- 
vifed the  eftabUfliment  of  journals,  and  their  fpeedy  circulation,  that  fhould  un- 
deceive the  people  in  thofe  points  his  enemies  have  mifreprefented.     When  nu- 
merous papers  are  publiflied  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  the  people  take  pains' 
to  fift.into  and  examine  the  truth;  and  that  inquifitivenefs  alone — the  very  a<9r 
of  fearching,  enlightens  them ;  they  become  informed,  and  it  is  no  longer  eai)r 
to  deceive  them.     At  the  table  d'hSte  three  only,  myfelf,  and  two  noblemen, 
driven  from  their  eftates,  as  I  conjedture.  by  their  converfation,  but  they  did  nof 
hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houfes. being  burnt..    Their  defcription  of  the  ftate 
of  that  part  of  the  province  they  come  from,  in  the- road  from  Langres  to  Gray^. 
is  terrible;  the  number  of  chateaus  burnt  not  confiderable,  but  three  in  five 
plundered,  and  the  poffeflbrs  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  glad  to  fave  their: 
lives.     One  of  thefe  gentlemen. is  a  very  fenfible  well  informed  man ;  he  confi— 
dcrsall  rank,,  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  rank,  as  deftroyed  in  fadt  in  France  ;- 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  National  Allembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little- 
themfelves,  are  determined  to  attack  that  alfo,  and  attempt  an  equal  divifion.. 
The  expedtation  is  gotten  among  many  of  tlie  people;  but  whetherit  take  place^ 
or  not,  he  eonfiders  France  as.  ahfolutely  ruined^    That,  I  replied,  was  going*  tooi 
far,  for  the  dcftrudion  of  rank  did  not  imply  ruin.,    **  I  call  nothing  ruin,"  he. 
replied,  "  but  a.general  and  confirmed  civil  war,  or  difmembcrmcntof  theking^. 
dom;  in  my  opinion,  both  are  inevitable;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or 
the  ^^ear  after  that,  but  whatever  government  is  built  on  the  foundation  now 
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laying  In  France,  cannot  ftand  any  rude  fliocks;  an  unfuccefsfal  or  a  fiiccefsful. 
war  will  equally  deflroy  it." — He  fpoke  with  great  knowledge  of  hiftoricat 
events,  and  drew  his  political  conclufions  with  much  acumen.     I  have  met. 
with  very  few  fuch  men  at  tables  d'hotes.     It  may  be  believed,  I  di4  not  for- 
get M.  de  Morveau's  appointment.     He  was  as  good  as  his  word;  Madame; 
Picardet  is  as  agreeable  in  converfiition  as  fhe  is  learned  in  the  clofet;.  a  very' 
pleafing  unafFedted  woman ;  flie  has  tranflatcd  Scheele  from  the  German,  and  a^ 
part  of  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  Englifh ;  a  treafure  to  M.  de  Morveau,  for  /he  is 
able  and  willing  to  converfe  with  him  on  chymical  fubje<as,  and  on  any  others  ^ 
Aat  tend  cither  to  inftru<a  or  pleafe.     I  accompanied  them  in  their  evening's 
promenade.     She  told  me,  that  her  brother,  Monf.  de  Poule,  was  a  great  far- 
mer,, who  had  fown  large  quantities  of  fainfoin,  which  he  ufed  for  fattening 
oxen;  (he  was  forry  he  was  engaged  fo  clofcly  in  the  municipal  bufinefs  at  pre— 
lent,  that  he  could  not  attend  me  to  his  £irm.^ 

.     August  i.     Dined  with  Monf.  de  Morveau  by  appointment.;  Monf.  Pro- 
fefleur  ChauiSe,  and  Monf..  Picardet  of  the  party.     It  was  a  rich  day  to  me;  the 
great  and  juft  reputation  of  Monf.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  only  the  firft  chy- 
mift  of  France,  but  one  of  the  greateft  that  Europe  has  to  boaft^vvas  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to-  render  his  company  intereiling;  but  to  find  fuch  a  man  void  of  affec- 
tation ;  free  from  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority  which  are  fomctimes  found  in  cele- 
brated charafters,  and  that  referve  which  oftener  throws  a  veil  over  their  talents, 
as  well  as  conceals  their  deficiencies  for  which  it  is  intended — was  very  pleafing. 
Monf.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  converfable,  eloquent  man,  whoi  in  any  ftation  of 
life,  would  be  fought  as  an  agreeable  companion.     Even  in  this  eventful  mo- 
ment of  revolution,  the  converfation  turned  almoft  entirely  on  chymical  fubjeds. 
I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Prieftley  more  than  once,  and  Monf,  La  Voi- 
fier  alfoi  to  turn  his  enquiries  a  little  to  the  application  of  his  fcience  to  agricul^ 
ture;  that  tliere  was  a  fine  field  for  experiments  in  that  line,  which.could  fcarccly 
fail  of  making  difcoveries;  to  which  he  affented;  but  added,  that  he  had  no  time; 
for  fuch  enquiries:  it  is  clear,,  from  his  converfation,  that  his  views  are  entirely, 
occupied  by  the  non-exiflence  of  phlogifton,  except  a  little  on  the  means  of  efta-- 
bliihing  and  enforcing  the  new  nomenclature.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a. proof  of 
the  New  Encyclopaedia  was  brought  him,  the  chymical  part  of  which. work  is^ 
printed  at  Dijon,  for  the  convenience  of  Monf.  de  Morveau.   I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  him,  tliat  a  man  who  can  devife  the  experiments  which  fliall  be.  moft  con- 
clufive  in  afcertaining  the  queftions  of  a  fcience,  and  has  talents  to  draw  alLthe-  - 
nfeful  conclufions  from  them,  iLould  be  entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and 
their  regifter;  and  if  I  were  King  or  miaifter  of  France.  1  would  make  that  em- 
ployment fo  profitable  to  him,  that  he  fhould  do  nothing  cKe.     He  laughed, 
and.aflced  me,. if  I.  were  fuch  an  adracate  for  working,  and.  fuch  an  enemy  ta 

writing,. 
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writing,  what  I  thought  of  ipy  friend  Dr.  Prieftlcy  ?  Ahd  He  then  explained*  to 
the  two  other  gentlemen  that  great  philofopher's  attention  to  metaphyfics,  and^^ 
polemic  divinity.  If  an  hundred  had  been  at  table,  the  fentiment  would  have,  been 
the  fame. in  every  bofom,     Monf.  M.  fpoke,  however,  with  great  rcgard.for  the 
experimental  talents  of  the  Dodlor,  as  indeed  whoin  Europe  does  not? — I  after- 
wards refledted  on  Monf,  de  Morveau's  not  having  time  to  make  experimentit 
that  fhould  apply  ohymiftry  to  agriculture^  yet  having  plenty  of  it  for  writing  f 
in  fo  voluminous  a  work  as  Pankouck's.-    1  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  na 
man  can  eftabliOi  or  fupporta  reputation  in  any  branch  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  fhall  really  defcend  to  pofterity,  ptherwife  than  by  experiment ; 
and  that  commonly  the  more  a  man  works,  and  the  lefs  he  writes  the  better,  at 
leaft  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  reputation.     The  profit  of  writing  has  ruined 
that  of  many  (thofe  who  know  Mon.  de  Morveau  will  he  very  fure,  I  an>  fiir 
enough  from  having  him  in  my  eye;  his  fituation  in  life  puts  it  out  of  the  quef- 
tion) ;  that  compreffion  of  materials,  which  is  luminous ;  that  brevity  which . 
apjwopriates  fa<3:s  to  their  deftined  points,  are  alike  inconfiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  all  compilations;  there  are  able  and  refpedable  men  npw  ia 
every  country  for  compiling;  experimenters  of  genius  fhould  range  themfelves 
in  another  clafs.     If  I  were  a  fovereign,  and  capable  confequently  of  rewarding 
merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real  genius  engaged  in  fuch  a  work^  I 
would  give  him  double  the  bookfeller's  price  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  employ  him- 
felf  in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.    There  are  who  will  think 
that  this  opinion  comes  oddly  from  one  who  has  publifhed  fo  many  books  as  I  . 
have;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  to  come  naturally  at  leaft  from  one.  who 
is  writing  a  work  from  which  he  does  not  exped:  to  make -one  penny,  who, 
therefore,  has  ftronger  motives  to  brevity  than  temptations  to  prolixity.     The 
view  of  this  great  chymift's  laboratory  will  ihew  that  he  is  not  idle : — ^it  con- 
lifts  of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  furniflied  indeed.     There  are  llx  or  fcvea 
different  furnaces  (of  which  Macquer's  is  the  moft  powerful),  and  fuch  a  va- 
riety and  extent  of  apparatus,  as  I  have  fecn  no  where  elfe,  with  a  furniture  of 
fpccimens  from  the  three  kingdoms,  as  looks  truly  like  bufinefs.     There  axe 
little  writing  defks,  with  pens  and  paper,  fcattered  every  jvhere,  and  in  his  li- 
brary alfb,  which  is  convenient.     He  has  a  large  courfe  of  eudiometrical  expe* 
riments  going  on  at  prefent,  particularly  with  Fontana's  and  Volta's  cudiome* 
ters«     He  feems  to  think,  that  eudiometrical  trials  are  to  be  depended  on:  keeps 
his  nitrous  air  in  quart  bottles,  ftopped  with  common  corks,  but  reverfcd ;  and 
•that  the  air  is  always  the  fame,  if  made  from  the  fame  materials.     A  very  fitnple 
and  elegant  method  of  afcertaining  the  proportion  of  vital  air  he  explained  to 
u^,  by  making  the  experiment;  putting  a  morfel  of  phofphorus  into  a  gla(s  re- 
tort, confined  by  water  dr  mercury,  and  inflaniing  it,  by  holding  a  bougie  under 

it. 
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it.     llic  diminution  of  air  marks  the  quantity  that  wis  vital  on  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  dodrine.     After  one  cxtindion,  it  will  boil,  but  not  enflamc.     He  has 
a  pair  of  fcales  made  at  Paris,  which,  when  loaded  with  3000  grains,  will  turii 
with  the, twentieth  part  of  one  grain;  an  air  pump,  wiA  glafs  barrels^  but  one 
of  them  broken  and  repaired  ;^the  Count  de  BufFon's  fyftem  of  burning  lens;  an 
abforber;  a  rcfpirator,  with  vital  air  in  a  jar  on  one  fide,  and  lime-water  in  ano- 
ther; and  abundance  of  hew  and  moft  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating  en- 
quiries in  the  new  philofophy  of  air.     Thefe  are  fo  various,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  well  contrived  to  anfwer  the  purpoft  intended,  that  this  fpecies  of  invention 
feems  to  be  one  very  great  and  eflential  part  of  Monf.  de  Morveau's  merit;  I 
wifh  he  would  follow  Dr.  Prieftley's  idea  of  publijhing  his  toolsy  it  would  add 
not  inconfiderably  to  his  great  and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promote  the  enquiries  he  engages  in  amongft  all  other  experimenters.     M.  de 
Morveau  had  the  goodnefs  to  accompany  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Academy^ 
of  Sciences :  they  have  a  very  handfome  falon,  ornamented  with  the  bufts  of 
Dijon  worthies ;  of  fuch  eminent  men  as  this  city  has  produced,  Bofluet— 
Fevret — De  Brofleis — De  Crebillon — Pyron — Bonhier — Rameau — and  laftly, 
BufFon ;  and  fome  future  traveller  will  doubtlefs  fee  here,  that  of  a  man  infericw: 
to  none  of  thefe,  Monf.  de  Morveau,  by  whom  I  had  now  the  honour  of  being 
conduced.     In  the  evening  we  repaired  again  to  Madame  Picardet,  and  accom-^ 
panied  her  .promenade :  I  was  pleafed,  in  converfation  on  the  prefent  diftur- 
bances  of  France,  to  hear  Monf.  de  Morveau  remark,  that  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  peasants  arofe  from  their  defers  of  lumieres.     In  Dijon  it  had 
been  publicly  recommended  to  the  curees  to  enlighten  them  fomewhat  politi- 
cally in  their  fermohs,  but  all  in  vain,  not  one  would  go  out  of  ^he  ufual  rou- 
tine of  his  preaching. — ^uere^  Would  not  one  newfpaper  enlighten  them  more 
than  a  fcore  of  priefts?  I  afked  Monf.  de  Morveau,  how  far  it  was  true  that 
the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  peafants  alone;  or  whethdr 
by  thofe  troops  oi brigands^  reported  to  be  formidable?  He  aflured  me,  that  he 
has  made  ftrift  enquiries  to  afcertain  this  matter,  and  is  of  opinion^  that  all  the 
violences  in  this  province,  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  have  been  com-' 
mitted  by  the  peafants  only;  much  has  been  reported  oi brigands y,  bat  nothing 
proved.     At  Beian9on  I  heard  of  ^00  ;  but  how  could  a  troop  of  800  banditti 
march  through  a  country,  and  leave  their  exiftcnce  the  leaft  qucftionable? — as 
ridiculous  as  Mr.  Bayes^s  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune;  a  range  of  hills  to  the  right  under  vines,  and  a  fiat 
plain  to  the  left,  all  open,  and  too  naked.  At  the  little  infignificant  town  of 
Nuys,  forty  men  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corps  at  Beaune.  I  afca 
provided  with  a  palTport  from  the  Mayor  of  Dijon,  and  a  fltming  cocka^tjf  the 
tiers  it  at  J  and  therefore  hope  to  avoid  difficulties*;  though  the  reports  of  the 
riots  of  the  peafants  are  fo  formidable;^  tliat  it  fecms  impolUble  to  travel  in  fidfety,. 
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Stop  at  Nuys  for  intelligence  concerning  the  vineyards  of  this  country,  fo  fa- 
^nious  in  France,  arid  indeed  in  all  Europe ;  and  examine  the  Clos  de  Voujaud^  of 
loojournauxy  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Bernardinc  Monks.— 
When  are  we  to  find  thefe  fellows  chufing  badly*?  The  fpots  they  appropriate 
ihew  what  a  righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the  fpirit. 22  miles. 

The  3d.  Going  out  of  Chagnie,  where  1  quitted  the  great  Lyons  road,  pafs 
hy  the  canal  cfChaulais,  which  goes  on  very  poorly;  it  is  a  truly  ufeful  under- 
taking, and  therefore  left  undone;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon,  or  coppering 
men  of  war,  it  would  have  been  finifhed  long  ago.  To  Montcenis  a  difagree- 
iible  country;  fingular  in  its  features.  It  is  the  feat  of  one  of  Monf.  Weetkain^ 
Jongs  eftahlifliments  for  carting  and  boring  cannon :  I  have  already  dcfcribed 
one  near  Nantes.  The  French  fay,  that  this  adtive  Englishman  is  brother-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  therefore  a  friend  of  mankind;  and  that  he  taught  , 
Ahem  to  bore  cannon,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America.  The  eftablifhment 
is  very  confiderable;  there  are  from  500  to  600  men  employed,  befides  colliers; 
five  fteam  engines  are  ereded  for  giving  the  blafts,  and  for  boring;  and  a  new 
one  ^building.  I  convcrfed  with  an  Englifhman  who  works  in  the  glafs-houfe^ 
in  tke  cryftal  branch;  there  were  once  many,  but  only  two  are  left  at  prefent : 
he  complained  of  the  country,  faying  there  was  nothing  good  in  it  but  wine 

and  brandy;  of  which  things  I  queftion  not  but  he  makes  a  fufficient  ufe. ^ 

125  miles. 

The  4th.     By  a  miferable  country  moft  of  the  way,  and  through  hideous 
j-oads  to  Autun.     The  firft  feven  or  eight  miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemp- 
tible.    From  thence  to  Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,  inclofed,  and  the  firft  fo  for 
mahy  miles.     From  the  hill  before  Autun  an  immenfe  view  down  on  that  town, 
and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bourbonnois  for  a  great  extent.^ — View  at  Autun  the 
lemple  of  Janus — the  walls — the  cathedral — the  abbey.     The  reports  here  of 
brigands y  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as  numerous  as  before;  and  when  it 
was  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came  from  Burgundy  and  Franche  Compte,  I  had 
eight  or  ten  people  introducing  themfelves,  in  order  to  afk  for  news.     The  ru- 
mour of  brigands  here  increafed  to  1 600  ftrong.     They  were  much  furprifed  to 
find,  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  exiftence  of  brigands^  as  I  was  well  perfuaded;  * . 
that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of  the  pealants 
only,  for  .the  fake  of  plundering.     This  they  had  no  conception  of,  and  quoted 
a  lift  of  chateaus  burnt  by  them;  but  on  analyfing  thefe  reports,  they  plainly 
iappcarcd  to  be  ill  founded.— 20  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  of  yeflerday  made  me  feverifh;  and  this  morn- 
ing I  waked  with  a  fore  throat.  I  was  inclined  to  wafte  a  day  here  for  the 
fccurity  of  my  health;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things  mofl: 

*  Sold  fince  by  the  Aflcmbly  for  1,140,600  livrcs,  or  500I.  ftcrl.  per  journal. 
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valuable  to  us.  Lofs  of  time,  and  vain  expence,  are  always  in  the  head  of  a 
man  who  travels  as  much  en  pbilofopbe  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Mailbn  de  Bour- 
gognc,  I  thought  myfelf  in  a  new  worlds  the  road  is  not  only  excellent,  of  gravely 
but.  the  country  is  inclofed  and  wooded.  There  are  many  gentl?  inequalities,, 
and  feveral  ponds  that  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  weather,  fince 
the  commencement  of  Auguft,  has  been  clear,  bright,  and  burning;  too  hot  to 
be  perfectly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  but  no  flies,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  regard  the  heat.  This  circumftance  may,  I  think>  be  fixed  on  as  the  teft. 
In  Languedoc,  &c.  thefe  heats,  as  I  have  experienced^  are  attended  by  myriads^ 
and  confcquently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be  fick  at  this  Maifon  de 
Bourgogne-j  a  healthy  ftomach  would  not  be  eafily  filled;  yet  it  is  the  pofl-^ 
houfe.  In  the  evening  to  Luiy,  another  miferable  poft-houfe.  Note,  through 
all  Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  men's  hats,  which  have  not  nearly  fo 

good  an  effedt  as  the  ftraw  ones  of  Alface. ^22  miles. 

The  6th.     To  efcape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  Bourbon  Lancy, 
through  the  fame  country  inclofed,  but  wretchedly  cultivated,  and  all  amaz- 

•  ingly  improveable.  If  I  had  a  large  tra<a  in  this  country,  I  think  I  fhould  not 
be  long  in  making  a  fortune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclofures,  and  every  ad- 
vantage, except  government.  All  from  Autun  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for 
improvement,  not  by  expenfive  operations  of  pianuring  and  draining,  but  merely 
by  fubftituting  crops  adapted  to  the  foil.  When  I  fee  fuch  a  couiitry  thus  ma- 
naged, and  in  the  hands  of  flarving  metayers^  inftead  of  fat  farmers,  I  know  not 
how  to  pity  the  feigneurs,  great  as  their  prefent  fufFerings  are.  I  met  one  of  them, 
to  whom  I  opened  my  mind : — he  pretended  to  talk  of  agriculture,  finding  I  at- 
tended to  it;  and  afluredme,  that  he  had  Abbe  Roziere's  corps  complete  and  he 
believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  would  not  do  for  any  thing  but 

♦  rye.  I  alked  him,  whether  he  or  Abb^  Roziere  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough  ? 
He  afliired  me,  that  the  Abbe  was  un  bomme  de  grand merite^  beaucoup  d'agriculteur. 
Crofs  the  Loire  by  a  ferry;  it  is  here  the  fame  nafty  fcene  of  fhingle,  as  in  Tou- 
raine.  Enter  the  Bourbonnois ;  the  fame  inclofed  country,  and  a  beautiful  gravel 
road.     At  Chavanne  le  Roiy  Monf.  Joly,  the  aubergtfte,  informed  mc  of  three  do- 

.^Aiains  (farms)  to  be  fold,  adjoining  almoft  to  his  houfe,  which  is  new  and  well 

bailt.     I  was  for  appropriating  his  inn  at  once  in  my  imagination  for  a  farm- 

houfe,  and  was  working  on  turnips  and  clover,   when  he  told  me,   that  if  I 

would  walk  behind  his  ftable,   I  might  fee,  at  a  fmall  diftance,   two  of  the 

houfes;  he  faid  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60,000  liv.  (2,6251.),  and  would 

altogether  make  a  noble  farm.     If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  fliould  think 

ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fpeculation;  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of  life; 

twenty  years  ago,  fuch  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been  my 

ruin  ;   and,  now  I  have  the  experience,  I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking.— — 

27  miles. 

X  '     The 
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The  7th.  Moulins  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built  town,  t  went  to 
the  Belle  Image ^  but  found  it  fo  bad,  that  I  left  it,  and  went  to  flie  Lym 
etOr^  which  is  worfe.  This  capital  of  thb  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great 
poft  road  to  Italy,  has  not  an  inn  equal  to  the  little  village  of  Chavanne, 
To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  cofFee-houfe  of  Madame  Bourgeau,  the  beft 
in  the  town,  where  I  found  near  twenty  tables  fet  for  company,  but,  as  to  a 
newfpaper,  I  might  have  as  well  have  demanded  an  elephant.  Here  is  a  fea- 
ture of  national  backwardnefs,  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  poverty !  In  the  capi- 
tal of  a  great  province,  the  feat  of  an  intendant,  at  a  moment  like  the  prefent, 
v^^ith  a  National  Affembly  voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  inform 
the  people  whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  were  on  the  throne.  Com-r 
panies  at  a  coiFee-houfe,  numerous  enough  to  fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiofity 
not  adive  enough  to  command  one  paper.  What  impudence  and  folly !— Folly 
in  the  cuftomers  of  futh  a  houfe  not  to  infift  on  half  a  dozen  papers,  and  alt 
the  journals  of  the  aflembly ;  and  impudence  of  the  woman  not  to  provide 
them !  Could  fuch  a  people  as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free  ? 
Never,  in  a  thoufand  centuries  :  The  enlightened  mob  of  Paris,  amidft  hun-* 
dreds  of  papers  and  publications,  have  done  the  whole.  I  demanded  why 
they  had  no  papers  ?  I'bey  are  too  dear ;  but  Ihe  made  me  pay  2\f.  for  one 
difh  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  fi«  of  a  walnut.  It  is 
a  great  pity  there  is  not  a  camp  of  brigands  in  your  coffee-room,  Madame 
Bourgeau. — Among  the  many  letters  for  which  I  am  indebted  toMonf.  Brouf- 
Ibnet,  few  have  proved  more  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Monf.  TAbbd  dc 
Barut,  principal  of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered  with  intelligence  and. 
animation  into  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  and  took  every  flep  that  was  poflible  to^ 
get  me  well  informed.  He  carried  me  to  Monf  le  Count  de  Grimau,  lieutenant 
general  of  the  Balliage,  and  direiflor  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Moulins, 
who  kept  us  at  dinner.  He  aj^)ears  to  be  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  of 
information,  and  knowledge,  agreeable  and  polite.  He  difcourfed  with  me  on. 
the  flate  of  the  Bourbonnois  >  and  afTurcd  me,  that  eflates  were  rather  given  away 
than  fold :  that  the  metayers  were  fo  miferably  poor,  it  was  impoflible  for  thenx 
to  cultivate  well.  I  flarted  fome  obfervations  on  the  modes  which  ought  to  be 
purfued ;  but  all  converfation  of  that  fort  is  time  loft  in  France.  After  dinner, 
M.  Grimau  carried  me  to  his  villa,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  tovv^n,  which 
is  very  prettily  fituated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Allicr.  Let- 
ters  from  Paris,  which  contain  nothing  but  accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the 
violences  committed  all  over  the  kingdom^  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  of  the  capital.  M .  Necker's  return,  which  it  was  expe<acd  would 
have  calmed  every  thing,  has  no  effedl  at  all ;  and  it  is  particularly  noted  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  that  there  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent  on  driv- 
ing things  to  extremity  ^  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflids  of  the  mo- 
ment. 
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incnt,  find  themfclves  in  a  pofition,  and  of  an  importance  that  refults  merely 
from  public  confufion/  will  take  effedual  care  to  prevent  the  fettlement,  order, 
and  peace,  which,  ifcftabli/hed,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  confequence : 
thqr  mount  by  the  florm,  and  would  fink  in  a  calm.     Among  other  perfons  to 
whom  Monf.  TAbb^  Barut  introduced  me,  was  the  Marquis  de  Goutte,  cbef 
4'efcadre  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  taken  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  at  Louifbourg, 
in  1758,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  learned  Englifli,  of  which  he  yet  re- 
tains fomething.     I  had  mentioned  to  Monf.  I'Abb^  Barut,  that  I  had  a  com- 
miflion  from  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look  out  for  a  good  purchafe  in. 
France;  and  knowing  that  the  marquis  would  fell  one  of  his  efktes,  he  men^ 
tioned  it  to  him.     Monf.  de  Goutte  gave  me  fuch  a  defcription  of  it,   that  I 
thought,  though  my  time  was  fhort,  that  it  would  be  very  well  worth  beftowing 
otit  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  pro- 
pofing  to  take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  confented.     At  the 
time  appointed,  I  attended  the  marquis,  with  M.  TAbbe  Barut,  to  his  chateau  of 
Riaux,  which  is  in  the  midil  of  the  eftate  he  would  fell  on  fuch  terms,  that 
I  never  was  more  tempted  to  fpeculate :   I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that 
the  perfon  who  gave  me  a  commiflion  to  look  out  for  a  purchafe,  is  long  fince 
£ckened  of  the  fcheme,  which  was  that  of  a  refidence  for  pleafure,  by  the 
difturbances  that  have  broken  out  here:  fo  that  I  ihould  clearly  have  the  refuial 
of  it  myfelf.     It  would  be  upon  the  whole  a  more  beneficial  purchafe  than  I 
liad  any  conception  of,  and  confirms  Monf.  de  Grimau's  afiTertion,  that  efiates 
here  are  rather  given  away  than  fold.     The  chateau  is.  large  and  very  well 
built,  containing  two  good  rooms^  either  of  which  would  hold  a  company  of 
thirty  people,  with  three  finaller  ones  oxx  the  ground  floor  i  on  the  fecond  ten 
bedchambers,  and  over  them  good  garrets,  fome  of  which  are  well  fitted  up; 
all  forts  of  offices  fubflantially  eredted,  and  on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large 
family,  including  barns  new  built,  for  holding  half  the  corn  of  the  eflate  in 
the  ftraw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when  threlhed,      Alfo  a  wine  prefs  and 
ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  moft  plentiful 
years^     The  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  an  agreeable  rifing,  with  views  not  ex- 
tcnfive,  but  pleafing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  fame  features  I  have 
dcfcribed,  being  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  France.     Adjoining  the  chateau 
is  a  field  of  five  or  fix  arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture 
as  a  garden,  and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  forts  of  fruits.     There  are  twelve 
ponds,  through  which  a  fmall  ftream  runs,  fufiicient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  let 
at  1 000  liv.  (43I.  1 5s.)  a-year.  The  ponds  fupply  the  proprietor's  tableamply  with 
line  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eels ;  and  yield  bcfidcs  a  regular  revenue  of  1 000  liv. 
There  are  20  arpents  of  vines  that  yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with 
houfes  for  the  vign«ons;  woods  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  chateau 
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with.  There  are  many  ilreets  that  can,  for  blackhefs,  dirt,  and  ill  fcents,  only  txi 
reprefented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a  night  dunghill.  The  contention  of 
naufeoua  favours,  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  when  brifk  mountain  galet 
do  not  ventilate  thefe  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy  the  nerves  of  the 
good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in  them.  It  is  the  fair, 
the  town  full,  and  the  tables  d'hotes  crouded. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Clermont  is  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I  threw  on  Moulins 
•and  Befen9on,  for  there  is  zfalle  a  leSture  at  a  Monf.  Bovares,  a^okfeller* 
•where  I  found  feveral  newfpapers  and  journals;  but  at  the  cofFee-houfe, 
I  enquired  for  them  in  vain : — ^they  tell  me  alfo,  that  the  people  here  arc 
great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  courier  with  impatience.  The 
confequence  is,  there  have  been  no  riots ;  the  moft  ignorant  will  always  be  the 
readieft  for  mifchief.  The  great  news  juft  arrived  from  Faris,  of  the:  utter 
abolition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immedi- 
;ately  interefted ;  and  fome  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of  the  declaration  : 
but  I  have  had  much  converiation  with  two  or  three  very  fenfible  peribns,  who 
complain  bitterly  of  the  grofs  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  any  fuch  declarations  of 
what  wiH  be  done,  but  is  not  efieded  and  regulated  at  the  moment  of  declar- 
ing. Monf.  TAbbe  Arbre,  to  whom  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet's  letter  introduced 
me,  had  the  goodnefs  not  only  to  give  me  all  the  information  relative  to  the 
curious  country  around  Clennont,  which,  particularly  as  a  naturalift,  attracted 
his  enquiries,  but  alio  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentleman  who 
has  attended  much  to  agriculture,  and  who  anfwered  my  enquiries  in  that  line 
with  great  readinefs. 

The  1 3th.     At  Roya,  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the  volcanic  moun^ns^ 
which  are  fo  curious,  and  of  late  years  fo  celebrated,  are  fome  fprings,  reported 
by  philofophical  travellers  to  be  the  iineft  and  moft  abundant  in  France  i  to 
view  thefe  objeds,  and  more  ftill^  a  very  fine  irrigation,  laid  alio  to  be  prac« 
tifed  there,  I  engaged  a  guide.     Report,  when  it  fpeaks  of  things  of  which 
.the  reporter  is  ignorant,  is  fui;e  to  magnify ;   the  irrigation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mountain  fide  converted  by  water  to  fome  tolerable  meadow,  but  done 
:Coarfely,  and  not  well  underftood.     That  in  the  vale,  between  Riom  and 
Ferrand,  far  exceeds  it.     The  fprings  are  curious  and  powerful :  they  gufh,  or 
jrathCT-burft  from  the  rock  in  four  or  five  fbeams,  each  powerful  enough  to 
turn  a  mill,  into  a  cave  a  little  below  the  village.     About  half  a  league  higher 
there  aise  many  others  5  they  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  fcarcely  a  projection  of 
:the  rocks  or  hills  is  without  them.     At  the  village,  I  found  that  my  guide^ 
inftead  of  knowing  the  country  perfedly,   was  in  reality  ignorant ;  I  there-« 
fore  took  a  woman  to  condudt  me  to  the  fprings  higher  up  the  mountain  ^ 
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on  my  return,,  fhc  was  arrciled  by  a  foldicr  of  the  garde  bourgeoife  (for  even 
this  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national  militia)  for  having,  without 
permiffion,  become  the  guide  of  a  ftranger.     She  was  conduded  to  a  heap  of 
ftones,  they  call  the  chateau.   They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me ; 
but  as  to  the  woman,  fhe  (hould  be  taught  more  prudence  for  the  future : 
as  the  poor  devil  was  in  jeopardy  on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to 
accompany  them  for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attcfting  her  inno- 
cence.    We  were  followed  by  a  mob  of  all  the  village,  with  the  woman's 
children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their  mother  fhould  be  imprifoned.     At  the 
caftle,  wc  waited  fome  time,  and  were  then  fhewn  into  another  apartment,  where 
the  town  committee  v^nas  aflembled ;  the  accufation  was  heard  ^  and  it  was 
wifely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thefe,  when  all  the 
world  knew  that  fo  great  and  powerful  a.  perfon  as  the  Queen  was  confpiring 
againft  Francein  the  moil  alarming  manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  con- 
dudlor  of  a  ftranger —  and  of  a  ftranger  who  had  been  making  fo  many  iufpicious 
enquiries  as  I  had,  was  a  high  offence.  It  veas  immediately  agreed,  that  fhe  ought 
to  be  imprifoned.  I  aflured  them  ftie  was  perfedtiy  innocent ;  for  it  was  impoffible, 
that  any  guilty  motive  ftiould  be  her  inducement ;  finding  me  curious  to  fee  the 
fprings,  as  I  had  viewed- the  lower  ones,  and  wanted  a  guide  for  feeing  thofe 
higher  in  the  mountain,,  flie  offered  herlelf :  and  could  have  no  other  than  the  ih- 
duflrious  view  of  getting  a  itvr  foh  for  her  poor  family.     They  then  turned  their 
enquiries  againft  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  fee  fprings  only,  what  induced  me.  to; 
afk  a  multitude  of  queftions  concerning  the  price,  value,  and  produd  of  the  lands  ? 
What  had  fuch  enquiries  to  do  with  fprings  and  volcanoes  ?   I  told  them,  that 
cultivating  fome  land  in  England,  rendered  fuch  things  interefting  to  me  per* 
fonally :  and  laftly,  that  if  they  would  fend  to  Clermont,  they  might  know, 
from  fcveral  refpedlable  perfons,  the  truth  of  all  I  aflerted ;  and  therefore  I" 
hoped,  as  it  was  the  woman's  firft  indifcretion,  for  I  could  not  call  it  offence,, 
they  would  difmifs  her.     This  was  refufed  at  firft,  but  afTented  to  at  laft,  on  my 
declaring,  that  if  they  imprifoned  her,  they  fhould  do  the  fame  by  me,  and  an- 
fwer  it  as  they  could.     They  confented  to  let  her  go,  with  a  reprimand,  and  I 
departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done  with  that,  at  theirignorance,  m  ima- 
gining that  the  Queen  fhould  confpire  fo  dangeroufly  againft  their  rocks  and 
,  mountains,     I  found  my  guide  in  the  midft  of  the  mob,  wiio  had  been  very: 
bufy  in  putting  as  many  queftions  about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops.— 
There  were  t\vo  opinions ;  one  party. thought  I  was  a  commifjaire^  come  to  afcertain^ 
tYic  damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,,  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's,. 
ivho  intended  to  blow  the  town  up  with  a  mine^  and  fend  all  that  efcaped  to^ 
the  gallies.     The  care  that  muft  have  been  taken  to  render  the  charadter  of  that 
princefs  detefted  among  the  people,  is  incredible ;  and  there  fcem  every  where 
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to  be  no  abfurdities  too  grofs,  nor  circumftances  too  impoffible  for  their  faith. 
In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimiji  well  adted.     Before  I  leave  Clermont, 
I  muft  remark,  that  I  dined,  or  fupped,  five  times  at  the  table  d'h6te,.  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradefmen,  officers,  &c,  ^  and  it  is  not  eafy  for  me 
to  exprefs  the  infignificance, — the  inanity  of  the  convcrfation.     Scarcely  any 
politics,  at  a  moment  when  every  bofom  ought  to  beat  with  none  but  political 
feniations.     The  ignorance  or  the  ftupidity  of  thefe  people  muft  be  abfolutely 
incredible;  not  a  week  pafles  without  their  country  abounding  with  events 
that  are  analyzed  and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blackfmiths  of  England. 
The  abolition  of  tythes,   the  deftrudtion  of  the  gabelk,  game  made  property, 
and  feudal  rights  deftroyed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  tranllated  into  Englifh 
within  fix  days  after  they  happen,  and  their  confequences,  combinations,  refults, 
and  modifications,   become  the  difquifition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers, 
chandlers,  drapers,  and  flioemakers  of  all  the  towns  of  England ;  yet  the  fame 
people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their  converfation,  except  in  private. 
Why  ?  becaufe  converfation  in  private  wants  little  knowledge ;  but  in  public  it 
demands  more ;  and  therefore  I  fuppofe,  for  I  confefs  there  are  a  thoufand  diffi- 
culties attending  the  folution,  they  are  filent.     But  how  many  people,  and  how 
many  fubje(fts,  on  which  volubiHty  is  proportioned  to,  ignorance  ?   Account  for 
the  faft  as  you  pleafe,  but  with  me  it  admits  no  doubt. 

The  14th.     To  Izoire,  the  country  all  interefting,  from  the  number  of 
conic  mountains  that  rife  in  every  quarter  >  fome  are  crowned  with  towns ; — on 
others  are  Roman  caftles,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
Subterranean  fire,   though  in  ages  far  too  remote  for  any  record  to  announce, 
keeps  the  attention  perpetually  alive.     Monf.  de  TArbre  had  given  me  a  let- 
ter to  Monf.  Bres,  dodlor  of  phyfic,  at  Izoire :  I  found  him,  with  all  the 
townfmen,   collected  at  tlie  hotel  de  villcy   to  hear  a  newfpaper  read.     He  con- 
iiuded  me  to  the  up|>er  end  of  the  room,  and  feated  nje  by  himfelf :  the  fubjedt 
pf  the  paper  was  the  fuppreffion  of  the  religious  houfes,   and  the  commutation 
of  tythes.     I  obferved  that  the  auditors,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  lower 
4clafs,  w^ere  very  attentive ;  and  the  v/hole  corppany  feemed  well  pleafed  with 
whatever  concerned  the  tythes  and  the  monks.     Monf.  Bres,  who  is  a  fenfible 
and  intelligent  gentleman,'  walked  with  me  to  his  farm,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town,  on  a  foil  of  fuperior  richncfs  ;  like  all  other  farms,  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  metayer.     Supped  at  his  houfe  afterwards,  in  an  agreeable  company, 
with  much  animated  political  convcrfation.     We  difcufled  the  news  of  the 
day ;  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  it  very  warmly ;  but  I  contended,  that 
the  National  Aflembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well  digefted  fyftem  :    that 
they  feemed  to  have  a  rage  for  pulling  down,  but  no  tafte  for  rebuilding  :•  that 
if  they  preceded  much  further  on  fuch  a  plan,  deftroying  every  thing,   but 
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cftablifliing  nothing,  they  would  at  laft  bring  the  kingdom  into  fuch  confufion, 
that  they  would  even  themfelves  be  without  power  to  reftore  it  to  peacc^and 
order  j  and  that  fuch  a  fituation  would,  in  its  nature,  be  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war. — 1  ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my 
idea,  that  without  an  upper  houfe,  they  never  could  have  either  a  good  or  a 
durable  conftitution.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on  thefc  points  ;  but  I 
was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  be  a  fair  difcaffion, — ^and  that,  in  a  company 
of  fix  or  fcvcn  gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  fyftem  fo  un- 

fafliionable  as  mine- 17  miles. 

The  1 5th.  The  country  continues  interefting  to  Brioud.  On  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  are  many  old  caftlcs,  and  towns,  and  villages.  Pafs  the 
river,  by  a  bridge  of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes.  At  that  place, 
wait  on  Monf.  Greyffier  de  Talsirat,  avocat  and  fuhdelcgiiej  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter ;  and  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  anfvver,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  enquired  much  after  lord  Brif- 
.  tol ;  and  was  not  the  worfe  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  heard  that  I  came  from 
the  fame  province  in  England.  We  drank  his  Lordfhip's  health,  in  the  ftrong 
white  wine,  kept  four  years  in  the  fun>  which  lord  Briftol  had  much  com- 
mended.  18  miles. 

The  1 6th.     Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat,  v/hich  has  rather  in- 
commoded me,  to  Fix.     Crofs  the  river  by  a  ford,  near  the  fpot  where  a  bridge 
is  building,  and  mount  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interefting  to 
a  naturalift,  from  its  volcanic  origin ;  for  all  has  been  either  overturned,  or 
formed  by  fire.     Pafs  Chomet  \  and,  defcending,  remark  a  heap  of  bafaltic 
columns  by  the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  fmall,   but  regular  fcxagons.     Pou^ 
laget  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.     Stopped  at  St.  George,   vvhei-e  I  pro- 
cured mules,  and  a  guide,  to  fee  the  bafaltic  columns  at  Chilliac,  which, 
however,  are  hardly  ftriking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.     At  Fix,   I  faw 
a  field  of  fine  clover ;  a  fight  that  I  have  not  been  regaled  with>  I  think, 
fince  Alface.     I  defired  to  know  to  whom  it  belonged  ?    to  Monf.  Coffier, 
do<ftor  of  medicine.     I  went  to  his  houfe  to  make  enquiries,  yvhich  he  was ' 
obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in  a  walk  over  the  principal  part 
of  his  fai-m.     He  gave  mc  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  blanc  inoujJeuK^  made  in 
-Auvergne.     I  enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of  antimony, 
four  leagues  from  hence ;  but  he  faid  the  country  was  fo  enrage  in  that  part, 
and  had  lately  been  fo  mafchievous,   that  he  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up 
the  projed:.     This  country,  from  climate,  as  well  as  pines,  muft  be  very  high, 
I  l>avc  been  for  three  days  paft  melted  v/ith  heat;  but  to-day,  though  th^  fun 
is  l>right,   the  heat  has  been  quite  moderate*,  like  an  Englifiii  lummer^s  day, 
2.nd  1  am  ailured  that  they  never  have  it  hotter;  but  complain  of  the  winter's 
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cold  being  very  fcvere, — and  that  the  fiiow  in  the  laft  was  flxteen  inches  deep  on  • 
the  level-  The  intercfting  circumftancc  of  the  whole  is  the  volcanic  Origin  : 
all  buildings  and  walls  are  of  lava :  the  roads  arc  mended  with  lava,  pozzolana, 
and  bafaltes  j  and  the  face  of  the  country  every  where  exhibits  the  origin  in 
fubtcrranean  fire^  The  fertility,  however,  is  not  apparent,  without  refledion* 
The  crops  are  not  extraordinary,  and  many  bad ;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be 
confidcred.  In  no  other  country  that  I  have  feen  are  fuch  great  mountains  as 
thefe,  cultivated  fo  high ;  here  corn  is  feen  every  where,  even  to  their  tops^ 

at  heights  where  it  is  ufual  to  find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  f erica  vulgaris  J 

42  miles. 

The  17th.     The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,   is 
wonderfully  interefting.     Nature,  in  the  produdion  of  this  country,  fuch  as  we 
iee  it  at  prcfent,  muft  have  proceeded  by  means  not  common  elfewhere.     It 
is  all  in  its  form  tempeftuous  as  the  billowy  ocean.     Mountain  rifcs  beyond ' 
mountain,  with  endlefs  variety :  not  dark  and  dreary,  like  thofe  of  equal  height 
in  other  countries,  but  fpread  with  cuUivatipn  {feeble  indeed)  to  the  very  tops, 
^ome  vales  funk  among  them,  of  beautiful  verdure,  pleafc  the  eye.     Towards 
Lc  Puy  the  fcenery  is  ftill  more  ftriking,  from  the  addition  of  fomc  of  the  moft 
lingular  rocks  any  where  to  be  &cn.     The  caftle  of  Polignac,  from  which  the 
duke  takds  his  title,  is  built  on  a  bold  and  enormous  oae^  it  is  almoft  of  a 
xnibical  form,  and  towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  furrounds 
it  at  its  foot.     The  family  of  Polignac  claim  an  origin  of  great  antiquity ; 
they  have  pretenfions  that  go  back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hcdtor  or  Achilles  ^ 
but  I  never  found  any  one  in  oonverlation  inclined  to  allow  them  more  than 
being  in  the  firft  clafs  of  French  families,  which  they  undoubtedly  are.     Per- 
haps there  is  no  where  to  be  met  witli  a  caftle  more  formed  to  give  a  /oca/ 
pride  of  family  than  this  of  Polignac :  the  man  hardly  exifts  that  would  not  feel 
a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  liis  own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  to  fo 
Angular  and  fo  commanding  a  rock;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to 
ine,  I  would  fcarcely  fell  it  for  a  province.     The  building  is  of  fuch  antiquity, 
and  the  fituation  fo  romantic,  that  all  the  feudal  ages  pafs  in  review  in  one's  ima- 
gination, by  a  fort  of  magic  influence;  you  recognize  it  for  the  refidence  of  a 
lordly  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  diftant  and  more  refpedlable,  though  per- 
haps equally  barbarous,  was  the  patriot  defender  of  his  country  agaiaft  thein- 
vafion  and  tyranny  of  Rome.     In  every  age,  fince  the  horrible  combuftions  of 
tjature  which  produced  it,  fuch  a  fpot  would  be  chofen  for  fecurity  and  defence. 
To  have  given  one's  name  to  a  caftle,  without  any  lofty  pre-emineiKre  or  fingu- 
larity  of  nature,  in  the  midft,  for  inftance,  of  a  rich  plain,  is  not  equally  flatter- 
ing to  our  feelings :  all  antiquity  of  family  is  derived  from  ages  of  great  barbarifni, 
when  civil  commotions  and  wari  fwept  away  and  confounded  the  inhabitants  of 
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fuch  iituations.  The  Bretons  of  the  plains  of  England  were  driven  to  Bre- 
tagne;  but  the  fame  people,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  ftuck  fecure,  and  re-^ 
main  there  to  this  day.  About  a  gun-fhot  from  Polignac  is  another  rock,  not 
fo  large,  but  equally  remarkable;  and  in  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  another  com- 
manding one  rifes  to  a  vaft  height;  with  another  more  lingular  for  its  tower- 
like  form— on  the  top  of  which  St.  Michaers  church  is  built.  Gypfum  and 
lime-ftone  abound;  and  the  whole  country  is  volcanic;  the  very  meadows  arc 
on  lava:  every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  either  the  produdt  of  fire,  or  has  beep  dif^ 
turbed  or  toffed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  table  d'hote,  with 
ignorance,  as  ufual.     Many  coffee-houfes,^  and  even  confiderable  ones,  but  not 

a  lingle  newipaper  to  be  found  in  any. 15  niiles. 

The  1 8th.  Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts  on  the  way  to 
Coftcrous,  for  four  or  five  miles,  commands  a  view  of  the  town  far  more  pic- 
turefque  than  that  of  Clermont.  The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical  town, 
crowned  by  a  vaft  rock,  with  thofe  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Polignac,  form  a 
moft  Angular  fcene.  The  road  is  a  noble  one,  formed  of  lava  and  pozzolana. 
The  adjacent  declivities  have  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  run  into  baialtic  penta- 
gons and  fexagons;  the  ftones  put  up  in  the  road,  by  way  of  pofts,  are  parts  of 
'  bafaltic  columns.  The  inn  at  Pradelles,  kept  by  three  fifters,  Pichots,  is  one 
of  the  worft  I  have  met  with  in  France.     Contradion,  poverty,  dirt,  and  dark- 

nefs. 20  miles- 

The  19th.  To  Thuytz;  pine  woods  abound;  there  are  faw-mills,  and  with 
ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the  law,  without  the  conftant  attention  of  a 
man,  as  in  the  Pyrenees;  a  great  improvement.  Pafs  by  a  new  and  beautiful 
road,  along  the  fide  of  immenfe  mountains  of  granite;  chefnut  trees  fpread  in 
every  quarter,  and  cover  with  luxuriance  of'  vegetation  rocks  apparently  fo 
naked,  that  earth  feems  a  ftranger.  This  beautiful  tree  is  known  to  delight 
in  volcanic  foils  and  fituations:  many  are  very  large;  I  meafured  one  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference,  at  five  from  the  ground;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  feet,  and 
fifty  to  fixty  high.  At  Maifle  the  fine  road  ends,  and  then  a  rocky,  almoft  na- 
tural one  for  feme  miles;  but  for  half  a  mile  before  Thuytz  recover  the  new  one 
again,  which  is  here  equal  to  the  fineft  to  be  feen,  formed  uf  volcanic  materials, 
forty  feet  broad,  without  the  leaft  ftone,  a  firm  and  naturally  level  cemented  fur- 
face.  They  tell  me  that  1806  toifes  of  it,  or  about  2|  miles,  coft  i8q,ooo  liv. 
(8250I.)  Itcondufts,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a  miferable  inn,  but  with  a 
large  ftable.;  and  in  every  refped  Monfieur  Grenadier  excels  the  Dcraoifelles 
Pichots.  Here  mulberries  firft  appear,  and  with  them  flies;  for  this  is  the  firft 
day  I  have  been  incommoded.  At  Thuytz  I  had  an  objcA  v/hich  I  fappofed 
would  demand  a  whole  day :  it  is  within  four  hours  ride  of  the  Montague  de  la 
coup  an  Colct  d" Aija,  of  which  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  given  a  plate,  in  his 
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Refearchcs  fur  les  volcanoes  efeints,  that  (hews  it  to  be  a  remarkable  objed ; .  I ' 
began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for  having  a  mule  and  a  guide  to  go 
thither  the  next  morning;  the  man  and  his  wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  did 
not  feem,  from  the  difliculties  they  raifed  at  every  moment,  to  approve  my  plan : 
having  aflced  them  fqm-e  queftions  about  the  price  of  provifions,  and  other  things, 
I  fuppofe  they  regarded  me  with  fufpicious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had  no  good 
intentions.     I  defired,  however,  to  have  the  mule — fome  difficulties  were  made 

1  muft  have  two  mules — Very  well,  get  me  two.     Then  returning,  a.  man 

v/as  not  to  be  had;  with  frefli  exprelljions  of  furprifc,  that  I  (hould  be  eager  to 
fee  mountains  that  did  not  concern  me.     After  raifing  frelli  difficulties  to  every 
thing  I  faid,  they  at  laft  plainly  told  me,  that  I  Ihould  neither  have  mule  nor 
man;  and  this  with  an  air  tliat  evidently  made  the  cafe hopclefs.     About  an 
hour  after,  I  received  a  polite  meffage  from  the  Marquis  Deblou,  feigneur  of  the 
pariffi,  who  hearing  that  an  inquifitive  Englilhman  was  at  the  inn,  enquiring 
after  volcanoes,  propofed  the  pleafure  of  taking  a  walk  with  me.     I  accepted 
the  offer  ^yith  alacrity,  and  going  directly  towards  his  houfe  met  him  on  the 
road.     I  explained  to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties;  he  faid,  the  people 
had  gotten  fome  abfurd  fufpicions  of  me  from  my  queftions/  and  that  the  pre- 
fcnt  time  was  fo  dangerous  and  critical  to  aU  travellers,  that  he  would  advife  me 
by  no  means  to  think  of  any  fuch  excurfions  from  the  great  road,  unlefs  I  found 
much  readinefs  in  the  people  to  conducSt  me  :  that  at  any  other  moment  than  the 
prefcnt,  he  fhould  be  happy  to  do  it  himfelf,  but  that  at  pr«fcnt  it  was  impofiible 
for  any  pcrfon  to  be  too  cautious.     There  was  no  rcfifting  this  reafoning,  and 
and  yet  to  lofe  the  moft  curious  volcanic  remains  in  the  country,  for  the  crater 
of  the  mountain  is  as  diftinft  in  the  print  of  Monf.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the  lava 
were  nowrunnirig  from  it,  was  a  mortifying  circumftance.     The  marquis  then 
(hewed  me  his  garden  and  his  chateau,  amidft  the  mountains;  behind  it  is  that 
of  Gravcne,  which  is  an  extinguiihed  volcano  likcwife,  hut  the  crater  not  dif- 
cernible  without  difficulty.     In  converfation  with  him  and  another  gentleman, 
on  agriculture,  particularly  the  produce  of  mulberries,  they  mentioned  a  fmall 
piece  of  land  that  produced,  by  filk  only,  120  liv.  (5I.  5s.)  a  year,  and  being 
contiguous  to  the  rold  we  walked  to  it.     Appearing  very  fmall  for  fuch  a  pro- 
duce, I  ftepped  it  to  afccrtain  the  contents,  and  minuted  them  in  my  pocket- 
book.     Soon  after,  growing  dark,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  gentlemen,  an4  re- 
tired to  my  inn.     What  I  had  done  had  more  witnefles  than  I  dreamt  of;  for 
jat  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  full  hour  after  I  had  been  afleep,  the  commander 
of  a  £le  of  twenty  mi/ice  bourgeoife^  with  their  mufc^uets,  of  fwords,  or  fa- 
bres,  or  pikes,  entered  my  chamber,  furrounded  my  bed,  and  demanded  my 
paflport.     A  dialogue  enfued,  too  long  to  minute;  I  was  forced  firft  to  give 
ihem  my  paflport^  and,  that  not  fetisfying  them,  my  papers.     They  told  me 

that 
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that  I  was  undoubtedly  a  confpirator  with  the  Queen,  the  Count  d'ArtoIs,  and 
the  C^unt  d'Entragues  (who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed  me  as  an 
arpenteurj  to  meafure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their  taxes.  My  papers 
being  in  Ehglifli  faved  me.  They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I  v/as  not 
an  Englishman — only  a  pretended  one;  for  they  fpeak  fuch  a  jargon  them- 
felyes,  that  their  ears  were  not  good  enough  to  difcover  by  my  language  that- 1 
was  an  undoubted  foreigner.  Their  finding  no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  any  tiling 
that  they  could  convert  by  fuppofition  to  a  cadajlre  of  their  parifli,  had  its 
eftedV,  as  I  could  fee  by  their  manner,  for  they  converfcd  entirely  in  Patois. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatisfied,  and  talked  much  of  the  Count 
d'Entragues,  I  opened  sf  bundle  of  letters  that  were  fealed — thefe,  gentlemen^ 
are  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  various  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  open 
which  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  find,  for  they  are  written  in  French,  that  I  am 
an  honeft  Englifliman,  and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for*  On  this  they  held 
a  frerti  confultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my  favour ;  they  refufed  to  open 
the  letters,  prepared  to  leave  me,  faying,  that  my  numerous  queflions  about 
lands,  and  meafuring  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  volcanoes,  had 
raifed  great  fufpicions,  which  they  obferved  were  natural  at  a  time  when  it  was 
known  to  a  certainty  that  the  Queen,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Count  d'En- 
tragues  were  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Vivarais-  And  thus,  to  my  entire  latif- 
fedion,  they  wi(hcd  me  good  night,  and  left  me  to  the  bugs,  which  fwarmed 
in  the  bed  like  flies  in  a  honey-pot.  I  had  a  narrow  efcape — it  would  have 
been  a'cjelicate  fituation  to  have  been  kept  prifoner  probably  in  fonit?  common 
goal,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  expence,  while  they  fent  a  courier  to  Paris 

for  orders. 20  miles. 

The  20th.  The  fame  ifnpofing  mountainous  features  continue  to  Villeneuvq 
de  Berg.  The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  leads  under  an  iniinenfe  mafs  of  baialtic 
lava,  run  into  configurations  of  various  forms,  and  refting  on  regular  columns ; 
this  vaft  range  bulges  in  the  centre  into  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  height, 
forni,  and  figures,  and  the  decifive  volcanic  charader  the  whole  mafs  has  taken, 
render  it  a  moft  interefting  fpedtacle  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  eye.  Jufl; 
before  Aubenas,  miftaking  the  road,  which  is  not  half  finifhed,  I  had  to  turn ; 
it  was  on  the  flope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall  or  defence  is 
found  againft  the  precipices.  My  French  mare  has  an  ill  talent  of  backing  too 
freely  when  (he  begins :  unfortunately  ihe  exercifed  it  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  backed  the  ghaife,  me,  and  herfelf  down  the  precipice ;  by  great 
•good  luck,  -there  was  at  the  fpot  a  fort  of  flielf  of  rock,  that  made  the  imme-. 
diate  fall  not  more  than  five  feet  direft.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaife  in  the  mo- 
ment, and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaife  was  overthrown  and  the  mare  on  her  fide, 
entangled  in  the  harnef$,  which  kept  the  carriage  frpni  tumbling;  down  a  preci- 
pice 
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pice  of  fixty  feet.     Fortunately  fhe  lay  quietly,  for  had  fhe  ftruggled  both  muft' 
have  fallen.     I  called  fome  lime-burners  to  my  affiftance,  who  were  with  great 
difficulty  brought  to  fubmit  to  direftions,  and  not  each  purfue  his  own  idea  to 
the  certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaife.     We  extricated  her  unhurt, 
fecured  the  chaife,  and  then,  with  ftill  greater  difficulty,  regained  the  road  with 
both.   This  was  by  far  the  narrowed  efcape  I  have  had.   A  bleffed  country  for  a 
broken  limb — confinement  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  at  the  Cbeval  Blanc ^  at 
Aubenas,  an  inn  that  would  have  been  purgatory  itfelf  to  one  of  my  hogs  :-— 
alone — without  relation,  friend,  or  fervant,  and  not  one  perfon  in  fixty  that  fpeaks 
French. — Thanks  to  the  good  provfdence  that  preferved  me!  What  a  fituation 
— I  fliudder  at  the  reflection  more  than  I  did  falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  preci- 
pice.    Before  I  got  from  the  place  there  were  fevcn  men  about  me,  I  gave  them 
a  3  liv.  piece  to  drink,  which  for  fome  time  they  refufed  to  accept,  thinking, 
with  unofFedled  modefty,  that  it  was  too  much.     At  Aubenas  repaired  the  har- 
ness, and,  leaving  that  place,  vie^ved  the  filk  mills,  which  are  considerable. 
Reach  Villeneuve  dc  Berg.     I  was  immediately  hunted  out  by  the  milice  bour^ 
geotfe.     Where  is  your  certificate  ?    Here  again  the  old  objeftion  that  my  fea- 
tures and  perfon  were  not  defcribed. — Tour  papers  ?    The  importance  of  the 
cafe,  they  faid,  was  great:  and  they  looked  as  big  as  if  a  marfhal's  batton  was 
in  hand.     They  tormented  me  with  an  hundred  qucftions;  and  then  pro- 
nounced that  I  was  a  fufpicious  looking  perfon.    They  could  not  conceive  why 
a  Suffolk  farmer  could  travel  into  the  Vivarais.     Never  had  they  heard  of  any 
perfon  travelling  for  agriculture!  They  would  take  my  paffport  to  the  hotel  de 
ville — have  the  permanent  council  aflembled — and  place  a  c^ntinel  at  my  door. 
I  told  them  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not  prohibit  my 
dinner,  as  I  was  hungry;  they  then  departed.     In  about  half  an  hour  a  gentle- 
man-like man,  a  Croix  de  St.  Louis  came,  aflced  me  fome  queflions  very  politely, 
and  fcemed  not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antonietta  and  Arthur  Young  were  at 
this  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  confpiracy.     He  retired,  faying,  he  hoped  I 
fl^ould  not  meet  with  any  difficulties.     In  another  half  hour  afoldier  came  to 
conduft  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville \  where  I  found  the  council  aflembled;  a  good 
many  queftions  were  afkedj  and  fome  expreffions  of  farprife  that  an  Englifh 
farmer  fhould  travel  fo  far  for  agriculture— they  had  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing; 
— but  all  was  in  a  polite  liberal  manner;  and  though  travelling  for  agriculture 
was  as  new  to  them,  as  if  it  had  been  like  the  antient  philofopher's  tour  of  the 
world  on  a  cow's  back,  and  living  on  the  milk — yet  they  did  not  deem  any  thing 
in  my  recital  improbable,  figned  my  paffport  very  readily,  affured  me  of  every 
affiftance  and  civility  I  might  want,  and  difmifled  me  with  the  politenefs  of 
gentlemen.    I  defcribed  my  treatment  at  Thuy tz,  which  they  loudly  condemned, 
I  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  to  know  where  that  Pradel  was  to  be  found  in 

this 
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this  country,  6f  which  Oliver  de  Serres  was  icigncur,  the  well  kndtm  French 
writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  They  at  once  pointed  out  of 
the  window  of  the  roonx  we  were  in  to  the  houie,  which  in  Villex  neuve  de 
Berg  belonged  to  him,  and  informed  me  that  Pradel  was  within  a  league.  As 
this  was  an  obje<ft  I  had  noted  before  I  came  to  France,  the  information  gave  me 
no  flight  fatisfadion.  The  mayor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  examination,  prcfentcd 
me  to  a  gentleman  who  had  tranflated  Sterne  into  French,  but  who  did  not 
fpeak  Englifh :  on  my  return  to  the  auberge  I  found  that  this  Was  Monf.  de 
Boiflicre,  avocat  general  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  I  did  not  care  to  leave 
the  place  without  knowing  fomething  more  of  one  who  had  diftinguifhed  him- 
Iclf  by  his  attention  to  Englifli  literature;  and  I  wrote  to  him  a  note,  begging 
permiffion  to  have  the  pleafure  of  fome  converfation  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
made  our  inimitable  author  fpeak  the  language  of  a  people  he  loved  fo  welL 
Monf.  de  Boifliere  came  to  me  immediately,  conducted  me  to  his  houfe,  intro- 
•duced  me  to  his  lady  and  fome  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interefted  concerning 
Oliver  de  Serres,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  Pradel.  It  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed  that  this  was  too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refufed,  and  few  evenings  have 
been  more  agreeably  fpent.  I  regarded  the  refidence  of  the  great  parent  of 
French  agriculture,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the 
fubjed  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  fort  of  veneration,  which 
thofe  only  can  feel  who  have  addidled  themfelves  ftrongly  to  fome  predominant 
purfuit,  and  find  it  in  fuch  moments  indulged  in  its  moft  exquifite  feelings* 
Two  hundred  years  after  his  exertions,  let  me  do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  was 
an  excellent  farmer  and  a  true  patriot,  and  would  not  have  been  fixed  on  by 
Henry  IV.  as  his  chief  agent  in  the  great  projed:  of  introducing  the  culture  of 
filk  in  France,  if  he  had  not  poflefled  a  confiderable  reputation  i  a  reputation  well 
carried,  fince  pofterity  has  confirmed  it.  The  period  of  his  pradlice  is  too  re-* 
mote  to  gain  any  thing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may  now  be  fup-* 
pofed  to  have  been  his  famnu  The  bafis  of  it  is  limeftone ;  there  is  a  great  oafe 
wood  near  the  chateau,  and  many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  fome  appa- 
rently old  enough-  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  genius  that 
has  rendered  the  ground  clafllc.  The  eftate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  liv. 
(2 1 81. -1 56.)  a  year,  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  Marquis  of  Mirabel,  who  inherits 
it  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  the  defcendant  of  De  Serres.  I  hope  it  is  exempted  for 
ever  from  all  taxes ;  he  whofe  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement 
of  a  kingdom,  fhould  leave  to  his  pofterity  fome  marks  of  his  countrymen's  gra- 
titude. When  the  prefent  Biihop  of  Sifteron  was  fliewn,  like  me,  the  farm  of  De 
Serres,  he  remarked,  that  the  nation  ought  to  eredt  a  ftatue  to  his  memory.  The 
fentiment  is  not  without  merit,  though  no  more  than  common  fnufF-box  chat; 
but  if  thi6.  biihop  has  a  well,  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands  it  does  him  honour. 

Supped 
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Supped  with  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Boifliere,  &c.  and  had  the  pleafure  of  an 
agreeable  and  interefting  con verfation,-; 21  miles. 

The  21ft.  Monf.  de  Boifliere,  wifhing  to  have  my  advice  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm,  which  he  has  taken  into  his  hands,  fix  or  feven  miles  from 
Berg,  in  my  road  to  Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither,  I  advifed  him  to  form 
one  well  executed  and  well  improved  inclofure  every  year — to  fini(h  as  he  ad- 
vances, and  to  do  well  what  he  attempts  to  do  at  all ;  and  I  cautioned  him 
againft  the  common  abufe  of  that  excellent  husbandry,  paring  and  burning. 
I  fufpedl,  however,  that  his  homme  d' affaire  will  be  too  potent  for  the  Englifh 
traveller. — I  hope  he  has  received  the  turnip-feed  I  fent  him. — Dine  at  Viviers, 
and  pafs  the  Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt,  filth, 
bugs,  and  ftarving,  to  arrive  at  the  hotel,  de  Monjieur^  at  Montilimart,  a  great 
and  excellent  inn,  was  fomething  like  the  arrival  in  France  from  Spain;  the 
contrafl:  is  ftriking;  and  I  feemed  to  hug  myfelf,  that  I  was  again  in  a  chrif- 
tian  country  among  the  Milors  Ninchitreas,  and  my  Ladi  Bettis,  of  Monf.  • 
Chabot. r-23  miles. 

The  22d.     Having  a  letter  to  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  celebrated  na- 
turalill,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  many  important  works  on  volcanoes, 
acroflation,  and  various  other  branches  of  natural  hiftbiy,  I  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  on  enquiring,'  to  find  that  he  was  at  Montilimart;  and,  waiting  on  him, 
perceived  that  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  merit  was  handlbmely  lodged,  with  every 
thing  about  him  that  indicated  an  eafy  fortune.     He  received  me  with  the 
frank  politenefs  inherent  in  his  character;   introduced  me,  on  the  fpot,  to  a 
Monf.  TAbbe  Berenger,  who  refided  near  his  country-feat,  and  was,  he  faid, 
an.  excellent  cultivator;  and  like  wile  to  another  gentleman,  whpfe  tafle  had 
taken  the  fame  good  diredlion.     In  the  evening  Monf.  Faujas  took  me  to  call 
on  a  female  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  enquiries,  Madame  Cheinet, 
whofe  hulband  is  a  member  of  the  National  Aflembly;   if  he  have  the  good 
kick  to  find  at  Verfailles  fome  other  lady  as  agreeable  as  her  he  has  left  at  Mon- 
tilimarl",  his  miffion  will  not  be  a  barren  one;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  better 
employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.     This  lady  accompanied  us  in  a  walk 
for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montilimart;  and  it  gave  me  no  fmall  pleailire 
to  find,  that  flie  was  an  excellent  farmerefs,  praftifes  confiderably,  and  had  the 
goodnefs  to  anfwer  many  of  my  enquiries,  pcirticularly  in  the  culture  of  lilk, 
I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  naivetJ  of  character,  and  pleafing  converfation  of  this 

very  agreeable  lady,  that  a  longer  ftay  here  would  have  bec^n  delicious but 

the  plough ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment,  accompanied  Monf.  Faujas  to  his  country -.feat 
and  farni  at  TOriol,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Montilimart,  where  he  is  building  a 
good  Jioufe.     I  was  plealed  to  find  his  farm  amount  to  280  feptcres  of  land:   I 

fhould 
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fhould  have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  tmtayer.     Monf, 
Faujas  pleafes  me  much;  the  hvelinefs,  vivacity,  phlogijihn  o(  his  charader,  da 
not  run  into  pertnefs,  foppery,  or  aiFeftation ;  he  adheres  fteadily  to  a  fubjeft ; 
and  (hews,  that  to  clear  up  any  dubious  point,  by  the  attrition  of  different  ideas 
in  converfation,  gives  him  pleafure ;  not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial 
powers,  but  for'  better  underftanding  a  fubject.     Monf,  Abbe  Berenger,  and 
and  another  gentleman,  paffed  the  next  day  at  Monf,  Faujas' :  we  walked  to  the 
Abbe's  farm.     He  is  of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleafes  me  much ;  cure  of 
the  parifh,  and  prefident  of  the  permanent  council.    He  is  at  prefent  warm  on  a 
projed:  of  re-uniting  the  proteftants  to  the  church;  fpoke,  with  great  pleafure^ 
of  having  perfuaded  them,  on  occalion  of  the  general  thanklgiving  for  the  efta-^ 
blifhment  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  fing  the  Te  Deum  in  the 
catholic  church,  in  common  as  brethren,  which,   from  confidence  in  his  cha- 
rafter,  they  did.     He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  both  parties  giving  way  a 
little,  and  foftening  or  retrenching  reciprocally  fomewhat  in  points  that  aredif-' 
agreeable,  they  may  be  brought  together.  The  idea  is  fo  liberal,  that  I  queflion- 
it  for  the  multitude,  who  are  never  governed  by  reafbn,  but  by  trifles  and  ce- 
remonies,— and  who  arc  ufually  attached  to  their  religion,  in  proportion  to  the 
abfurdities  it  abounds  with.  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  the  mob  in  England 
would  be  much  more  fcandalized  at  parting  with  the  creed  of  St.  Athanafius, 
than  the  whole  bench  of  bifliops,  whofe  illumination  would  perhaps  refledl  cor- 
redtly  that  of  the  throne.     Monf  T Abbe  Berenger  has  prepared  a  memorial, 
which  is  ready  to  be  pre/en  ted  to  the  National  Affembly,  propoiing  and  explain- 
ing this  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions ;  and  he  had  the  plan  of  adding  a  clau/e, 
propofing  that  the  clergy  fliould  have  permifllon  to  marry.     He  was  convinced, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  intcreft  of  morals,  and  much  for  that  of  the  nation,  that 
the  clergy  fhould  not  be  an   infulated  body,  but  holding  by  the  fame  interefts 
and  conne(aions  as  other  people.  He  remarked,  that  the  life  of  a  aircy  and  elpe- 
cially  in  the  country,  is  melancholy ;  and,  knowing  my  paillon,  oblerved,  that  a 
man  could  never  be  fo  good  a  farmer,  on  any  poiTeffion  he  might  have,  ex- 
cluded from  being  fucceeded  by  his  children.     He  fnewed  me  his  memoir,  and 
I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  there  is  at  prclciit  great  harmony  between  the  two 
religions,  which  muft  be  afcribed  certainly  to  luch  good  aires.     The  number 
of  proteftants  is  very  confiderable  in  this  neighbourhood.     1  ftrcnuoufly  con- 
tended for  the  infertion  of  the  claufe  refpedting  marriage;  nfiured  him,  that  at 
fuch  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all  who  were  concerned  in  tlus  memorial 
the  greateft  credit ;  and  that  they  ought  to  confider  it  as  a  demand  of  the  rights 
ot  humanity,   violently,  injurioufly,  r:nd,   relative  to  the  nation,  inipoliticaJJy 
with-held.     Yefterday,   in  going  wii-i  Monf.  Faujas,  we  palicd  a  congregation 
of  proteftants,  ailembled,  Druid-like,   under  five  or  fix  Ipreading  oak.^,  tooficr 

B  b  their 
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their  thankfgiving  to  the  great  Parent  of  their  happinefe  and  hope.— la  fuch.a 
climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a  worthier  temple,  built  by  the  great  hand  they  re- 
vere, than  one  of  brick  and  mortar  ?— This  was  one  of  the  richeft  days  I  have 
enjoyed  in  France ;  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming  dinner ;  ^ank  a  I'Anglois 
fucceis  to  THE  PLOUGH  ?  and  had  fo  much  agricultural  converfation,  that  I 
wished  for  my  farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  of  my  fatisfadlion.  If  Mohf. 
Taujas  de  St.  Fond  come  to  England,  as  he  gives  me  hopes,  I  fhall  introduce  him 
to  them  with  pleafure.     In  the  evening  return  to  Montilimart. 30  miles. 

The  25th,     To  Chateau  Rochemaur,  acrofs  the  Rhone.     It  is  fituated  on  a 
bafaltic  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  every  columnal  proof  of  its  volcanic* 
origin.     See  Monf.  Faujas*  Recherches.      In  the  afternoon   to  Piere  Latte, 
through  a  country  Aeril,  uninterefting,  and  far  inferior  to  the  environs  of  Mon- 
tilimart.— 22  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Orange,  the  country  not  much  better;  a  range  of  mountains 
to  the  left :  fee  nothing  of  the  Rhone.  At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a 
large  Roman  building,  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  circus,  of  a  trium- 
phal acch,  which,  though  a  good  deal  decayed,  manifefts,  in  its  remains,  no^ 
ordinary  decoration,  and  a  pavement  in  the  houfe  of  a  poor  perfon,  which  is 
very  perfeifl  and  beautiful,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Nifmes.  The  vent  de 
bize  has  blown  ftrongly  for  feveral  days,  with  a  clear  fky,  tempering  the  heats, 
which  are  fometimes  fultry  and  oppreffive;  it  may,  for  what  I  know,  be 
wholefome  to  French  conftitutions,  but  it  is  dreadful  to  mine ;  I  found  myfelf 
very  indifferent,  and,  as  if  I  were  going  to  be- ill,  a  new  and  uhufual  fenfation 
over  my  whole  body :  never  dreaming  of  the  wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attri- 
bute it  to,  but  my  complaint  coming  at  the  fame  time,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ; 
befides,  inflinft  now,  much  more  than  reafon,  makes  me  guard  as  much  as  I 
can  againfl  it.  P^t  four  or  five  in  the  morning  it  is  fo  cold  that  no  traveller 
ventures  out.  It  is  more  penetratingly  drying  tlian  I  had  any  conception  of; 
other  winds  flop  the  cutaneous  pcrfpiration ;  but  this  piercing  through  the  body 
feems,  by  its  fenfation,  to  dry  up  all  the  interior  humidity. 20  miles. 

The  27th.    To  Avignon. — Whether  it  were  becaule  I  had  read  much  of  this 
town  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  or  becaufe  it  had  been  the  refidence  of 
the  Popes,  or  more  probably  from  die  flill  more  interefling  memoirs  which 
Petrarch  has  left  concerning  it,  in  poems  that  will  lafl  as  long  as  Italian  ele- 
gance and  human  feelings  fhiU  exifl,  I  know  not — ^but  I  approached  the  place 
with  a  fort  of  interefl,  attention,  and  expedtancy,  that  few  towns  have  kindled • 
Laura*s  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  ftdne  in  the 
pavement,  with  a  figure  engraven  on  it  partly  effaced,  furrounded  by  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  Gothic  letters,  and  another  in  the  wall  adjoining,  with  the  annorial 
of  the  family  of  Sade.     How  incredible  is  the  power  of  great  talents,  when 

employed 
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employed  in  delineating  paffions  common  to  the  human  race !  How  many  mil- 
lions of  women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly— but,  wanting  a 
Petrarch  to  illuftratc  the  paffion,  have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion !  whilft  his 
lines,  not  written  to  die,  conduft  thoufands  under  the  impulfe  of  feelings, 
which  genius  only  can  excite,  to  mingle  in  idea  their  melancholy  fighs  with 
thoie  of  the  poet  who  confecratcd  thefe  remains  to  immortality ! — There  is  a 
monument  of  the  brave  Crillon  in  the  fame  church ;  and  I  ^w  other  churches 
and  pidtures — but  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  predominant  at  Avignon> 
19  miles. 

The  28th.  Wait  upon  Perc  Brouillony,  provincial  vifitor,  who,  with  great 
politenefs,  procured  me  the  information  I  wiflied,  by  introducing  nae  to  fomc 
gentlemen  converfant  in  agriculture.  From  the  rock  of  the  legate's  palace, 
there  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  of  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  that  is  to  be  feen : 
it  forms  two  confiderable  ifknds,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  plain,  richly 
watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulberries,  olives,  and  fruit-trees,  hath 
an  interefting  boundary  in  the  mountains  of  Provence,  Dauphin^  and  Languedoc. . 
—The  circular  road  fine.  I  was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  between  the  women 
here  and  in  England.  It  did  not  at  once  occur  in  what  it  confided ;  but  it  is 
their  caps ;  they  drefs  their  heads  quite  different  from  the  French  women.  A 
better  particularity,  is  there  being  no  wooden  (hoes  here,  nor,  as  I  have  feen,  in 
Provence  *.  I  have  often  complained  of  the  ftupid  ignorance  I  mot  with 
at  tables  d'h6tes.  Here,  if  poflible,  it  has  been  worfe  than  common.  The 
politenefs  of  the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arife  from  the  manners 
of  the  clafles  that  frequent  thefe  tables.  Not  one  time  in  forty  will  a  foreigner, 
as  fuch,  receive  the  leaft  mark  of  attention.  The  only  political  idea  here  is, 
that  if  the  Engli(h  fhould  attack  France,  they  have  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to 
receive  them ;  and  their  ignorance  feems  to  know  no  diftindlion  between  men  in 
arms  in  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  idtion  without  the  kingdom,  .^They  con- 
ceive, as  Sterne  obferves,  much  better  than  they  combine :  I  put  fome  queftions 
to  them,  but  in  vain  :  I  alked,  if  the  union  of  a  rufty  firelock  and  a  bourgeois 
made  a  foldier  ? — I  afked  them  in  which  of  their  wars  they  had  wa!nted  men  ? 
I  demanded,  whether  they  had  ever  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  money  ? 
And  whether  the  converfion  of  a  million  of  men  into  the  bearers  of  mufquets 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  ?  I  afked  if  perfonal  fcrvice  were  not  a  ta?c  ? 
And  whether  paying  the  tax  of  the  fer vice  of  a  million  of  men  increafed  their 

•  We  were,  like  you,  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  of  the  women  at  Avignon  to  thofe  of  England, 
but  not  for  the  reafon  you  give ;  it  appeared  to  us  to  originate  from  their  complexions  being  naturally 
fo  much  better  than  that  of  tbe  other  French  women,  more  than  their  head^drefs,  which  cBfien  as 
much  from  ours  as  it  does  from  the  French.     Note  by  a  femak  friends 

B  b  2.  faculties 
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faculties  of  paying  other  and  more  ufeful  taxes  ?  I  begged  them  to  inform  me, 
if  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  a 
million  of  mob,  had  rendered  induftry  more  produdtive,  internal  peace  more  fe- 
cure,  confidence  moreenlarged,  or  credit  more  liable  ?  And  laftly,  I  affured  them, 
that  fhould  the  Englifti  attack  them  at  prefent,  they  would  probably  make  the 
weakeft  figure  they  had  done  from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy :  but, 
gentlemen,  the  EngliQi,  in  fpite  of  the  example  you  fet  them  in  the  American 
war,  will  difdain  fuch  a  conduit ;  they  regret  the  conftitution  you  are  forming, 
becaufe  they  think  it  a  bad  one-^but  whatever  you  may  eftablifli,  you  will  have 
no  interruption,  but  many  good  wirties  from  your  neighbour.  It  was  all  in 
vain;  they  were  well  perfuaded  their  government  was  the  beft  in  the  world; 
that  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  "no  republic,  for  which  I  contended ;  and  that  the 
English  thought  fo  too,  becaufe  they  would  unqueftionably  abolifh  their  houfc 
of  lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  accurate  idea  I  left  them. — In  the  evening 
to  Lille,  a  town  which  has  loft  its  name  in  the  world,  in  the  more  fplendid 
fame  of  Vauclufe.  There  can  hardly  be  met  with  a  richer,  or  better  culti- 
vated tradtof  fixteen  miles ;  the  irrigation  is  fuperb.  Lille  is  moft  agreeably 
fituated*  On  ccming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found  fine  plantations  of  elms,  with 
delicious  ftreams,  bubbling  over  pebbles  on  either  fide;  well  dreflcd  people  were 
enjoying  the  evening  at  a  fpot,  which  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a  mountainous 
village.  It  was  a  fort  of  fairy  fcen^  to  me.  Now,  thought  I,  how  detefia.ble 
to  leave  all  this  fine  wood  and  water,  and  enter  a  nafty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot, 
itinking  town,  one  of  the  contrafts  moft  offenfive  to  my  feelings  ?  What  an 
agreeable  furprife,  to  find  the  inn  without  the  town,  in  the  midft  of  the  fcenery 
I  had  admired  J  and  more  fo,  as  it  was  cheap,  and  the  accommodations  good. 
I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this  claflic  ftream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing 
on  the  waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry :  retired  to  fup  on 
the  moft  exquifite  trout  and  craw  fifli  in  the  world.     To-morrow  to  the  famed 

origin. 16  miles. 

The  29th.     I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ;  beautiful  roads,  well 
planted,  furround  and  pafs  off  in  differen^t  directions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town, 
umbrageous  enough   to   form  promenades  againft  a  hot  fun,  and  the  river 
is  divided  into  fo  many  ftreams,  and  conduced  with  fo  much  ^attention,  that 
it  has  a  delicious  effedt,  efppcially  to  an  eye  that  recognifes  all  the  fertility  of 
irrigation.     To  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  which  is  juftly  faid  to  be  as  celebrated 
almoft  as  that  of  Helicon.     Croflinga  plain,  which  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  one's 
idea  of  Tempe ;  the  mountain  prefents  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock,,  at  tlae 
foot  of  which  is  an  immenfe  and  very  fine  cavern,  half  filled  with  a  pool  of  ftag-^ 
nant,  but  clear  water ;  this  is  the  famous  fountain ;  at  other  feafons  it  fills  the 
whole  cavern,  and  boils  (iver  ina  vaft  ftream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now  marked 
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by  vegetation.  At  prefent  the  water  gullies  out  200  yards  lower  down,  from 
beneath  mafles  of  rock,  and  in  a  very  fmall  diftance  forms  a  confiderable  river, 
which  almo/i  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills  and  irrigation. 
On  the  fummit  of  a  rock  above  the  village,  but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a 
ruin,  Cj^lled,  by  the  poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Monf.  Petrarch  and  Madame  Laura.  The  fcene  is  fublime; 
but  what  renders  it  truly  interefting  to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great 
talents  have  given  it.  The  power  of  rocks,  and  water,  and  mountains,  even  ia 
their  boldeft  features,  to  arreft  attention,  and  fill  the  bofom  with  fenfations  that 
banifli  the  infipid  feelings  of  common  life— holds  not  of  inanimate  nature.  To 
give  energy  to  fuch  fenfations,  it  muflr  receive  anunation  from  the  creative  touch 
of  a  vivid  fancy:  defcribcd  by  the  poet,  or  connefted  v/ith  the  relidence,  ac- 
tions, purfuits,  or  paflions  of  great  gcniufles ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  peribnified 
by  talents^  and  commands  the  intereft  that  breathes  around  whatever  is  confe- 
crated  by  fame.  To  Orgon.  Quit  the  Pope's  territory,  by  crofling  the  Du- 
rance; there  view  the  fkeleton  of  the  navigation  of  Boifgelin,  the  work  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Aix,  a  noble  projedt,  and,  where  finifhed,  perfci^tly  wdl  exe- 
cuted ;  a  hill  is  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the 
greateft  fimilar  exertions-  It  has,  hovVever^  flood  flill  many  years  for  wanU 
of  money.  The  vent  de  bize  gone,  and  the  heat  increafed,  the  wind  now 
S.  W.  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves  how  pernicious  that  wind 
is,  even  in  Augufl. — —20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  forgot  to  obferve  that,  for  a  few  days  pafl,  I  have  been  peflered- 
with  all  the  mob  of  the  country  iliooting  :  one  would  think  that  every  rafly 
gun  in  Provence  is  at  work>  killing  all  forts  of  birds ;  the  (hot  has  fallen  fivc* 
€r  fix  times  in  my  chaife  and  about  my  ears.  The  National  AfTembly  have 
declared  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  landf  and  advancing- 
this  maxim  fo  abfurd  as  a  declaration,  though  fo  wife  as  a  law,  without  any 
fiatute  or  provifion  to  fecure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the  pofTefTor  of  the  foil^ 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  vote,  have,  as  I  am  every  where  informed,  filled  all* 
tlie  fields  of  France  with  fportfmen  to  a  great  detriment.  The  fame  effedts  hav^- 
flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c. 
In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compenfations  are  talked  of  >•  but  an  unruly^ 
ungovernable  multitude  fcize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and  laugh  at  the* 
obligations  or  recompenfe.  Out  by  day  break  for  Salon,  in  order  to  view  the* 
Crau,  one  of  the  mofl  fingular  diflrifts  m  France  for  its  foil,  or  rather  want  of 
foil,,  being  appiu-ently  a  region  of  li;a  flints,  yet  feeding  great  herds- of  fheep  :' 
View  the  improvement  of  Monfieur  Pafquali,  who  is  doing  great  things,,  but' 
Mughly :    I  widied  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him,,  but  unfortunately  he  was* 

abfentfrom.  Salon*.    At  night  to  St.  Canat. 46  miles.. 
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The  31ft.  To  Aix.  Many  houfcs  without  glafs  windows.  The  women  with 
men's  hats,  and  no  wooden  {hoes.  At  Aix  waited  on  Moftf.  Gibelin,  celebrated 
for  his  tranllations  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  of  the  Philofophical 
Traniad:ions.  He  received  mc  with  that  cafy  and  agreeable  politenefs  natural 
to  his  chara<5ter.  He  took  every  method  in  his  power  to  procure  me  the 
information  I  wanted^  and  engaged  to  go  with  me  the  next  day  to  ToCr 
P'Aigucs  to  wait  on  the  baron  of  that  name,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Aix,  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters ;  and  whofe  effays,  in  the  Trimejires  of  the 
Paris  Society  of  Agriculture,  are  among  the  moft  valuable  on  rural  ceconomics 

in  that  work. 12  miles. 

September  ift.     Tour  d'Aigues  is  tvVenty  miles  north  of  Aix,  on  the  other 
fide  of  tlie  Durance,  which  we  crofled  at  a  ferry.     The  country  about  the  cha- 
teau is  bold  and  hilly,  and  fwells  in  four  or  five  miles  into  rocky  mountains. 
The  prefident  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  with  a  fimplicity  of  manners 
that  gives  a  dignity-  to  his  charader,  void  of  affedlation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agri- 
culture and  planting.     The  afternoon  was  palled  in  viewing  his  home-farm,  and    - 
his  noble  woods,  which  arc  uncommon  in  this  naked  province.     The  chateau  of 
Tour  d'Aigues,  before  much  of  it  was  accidentally  confumed  by  fire,  niufl  have 
been  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  in  France^  but  at  prefent  a  melancholy  fpec- 
taclc  is  left.     The  baron  is  an  enormous  fufFerer  by  the  revolution ;  a  great 
extent  of  country,  which  belonged  in  abfolute  right  to  his  ancefiors,  was  for- 
merly granted  for  quit  rents,  cens^  and  other  feudal  payments,  fo  that  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  lands  retained^and  thofe  thus  granted  by  his  family. 
The  lofs  of  the  droits  bonorifiques  is  much  more  than  has  been  apparent,  as  it 
is  an  utter  lofs  of  all  influence;    it  was  natural   to  look  for  fome  plain  and 
iimple  mode  of  compenfiition ;   but  the  declaration  of  the  National  AfTem- 
bly  allows  none  5   and  it  is  feelingly  known  in  this  chateau,  that  the  folid 
payments  which  the  Aflembly  have  declared  to  be  racbctalk  are  every  hour 
falling  to  nothing,  without  a  fhadow  of  recompenfe.      The  people  are  in 
arms,  and  at  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  fituation  of  the  nobility  in  this 
country  is  pitiable ;  they  are  under  apprehenfions  that  nothing  will  be  left  them, 
but  fimply  fuch  houfes  as  the  mob  allows  to  ftand  unburnt ;  that  the  metayers 
will  retain  their  farms  without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of  the  produce ; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  refufal,  there  is  aftually  neither  law  nor  autho- 
rity in.  the  country  to  prevent  it.     Here  is,   however,  in  this  houfe,  a  large 
and  an  agreeable  fociety,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  confidering  the  times,  and 
what  fuch  a  great  baron  is  lofing,  who  has  inherited  from  his  anceflors  im- 
menie  pofJeffions,  now  frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.     This  chateau, 
fplendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  family 
and  command,  ^ith  the^  fortune,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  owners-  at  the 
^  mercy 
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merqr  of  an  armed  rabble.  What  a  fpedtacle !  The  baron  has  a  very  fine 
and  well  filled  library^  and  one  part  of  it  totally  with  books  and  trads  on  agri-^^ 
culture^  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  His  coUedion  of  thefe  is  nearly  as 
numerous  as  my  own,    ^  20  miles. 

The^2d.  Monf.  Le  Prefident  dedicated  this  day  for  an  excurfion  to  his 
mountain-farm^  five  miles  off,  where  be  has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  finefl: 
lakes  in  Provence,  two  thoufand  toifes  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Diredly 
from  it  rifes  a  fine  mountain,  confifting  of  a  mafs  of  fhell  agglutinated  into 
ilone ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hill  is  not  planted,  as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  ac-^ 
companyment  of  wood.  Carp  rife  to  251b.  and  eels  to  1 2lb.  (Note,  there  are 
carp  in  the  lake  Bourgeat,  in  Savoy,  of  6olb.)  A  neighbouring  gentleman,  Monf.: 
Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  accompanied  us,, 
and  fpdnt  the  reft  of  the  day  at  the  caftle.  I  had  much  valuable  information 
from  the  Baron  de  Tour  d'Aigyes,  this  gentleman,  and  from  Monf.  T Abbd 
de  ■  /  ,  I  forget  his  name.  In  the  evening  I  had  fome  converfation  oa 
houfc-keeping  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  found,  among  other  articles,  that 
the  wages  of  a  gardener  are  300  liv.  (13I.  2s.  6d.) ;  a  common  man-fervant,. 
1 50  liv.  (7L) ;  a  bourgeois  cook,  75  to  90  liv.  (90  liv.  are  3L  i8s.  9d.);  ahoufe- 
maid,  60  to  70  liv.  (3!.  is.  3d.)  Rent  of  a  good  houfe  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or 
Sooliv.  (35k')-~— 10  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Monf.  Tour  d'Aigues'  hofpitable  chateau^  and 
returned  with  Monf.  Gibelin  to  Aix.— — 20  miles. 

The  4th.  The  country  to  Marfeilles  is  all  mountainous,  but  much  cul- 
tivated with  vines  and  olives ;  it  is,  however,  naked  and  uninterefting  ;  and 
much  of  the  road  is  left  in  a  fcanilalous  condition,  for  one  of  the  greatest 
in  France,  not  wide  enough,  at  places,  for  two  carriages  to  pafs  with  con- 
venience. What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the  imagination! — —I  htd  ^ead  I 
know  not  what  lying  exaggerations,  of  the  bajiides  about  Marfeilles,.  being 
counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thoufands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV* 
adding  one  to  the  number  by  a  citadel. — I  have  feen  other  towns  in  Fraince„ 
where  they  are  more  numerous  5  and  the  environs  of  Montpellier>  v^thout 
external  commerce,  are  as  highly  decorated  as  thofe  of  Marfeilles  y  yet  Mont- 
pellier  is  not  lingular.  The  view  of  Marfeilles,  in  the  approach,  is  not  ftriking. 
It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter,  but,  like  all  others,  in  the  old,  clofe,  ill 
built,  and  dirty;  the  population,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  throng  in  the  ftreets,, 
is  very  great  5  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds  it  in  this  refped.  I  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new,  but  not  ftriking;  and  not  in  any 
refpedl  to  be  named  with  that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes  \  nor  is  the  ge- 
neral magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  equal  to  Bourdeaux ;  the  new  buildings 
are  neither  fo  extenlive,  nor  fo  good — the  aumber  of  ihips  in  the  port  not  to  be 
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compared,  and  the  port  itfelf  is  a  horfe-pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne.—-^ 
20  miles. 

The  5  th,     Marfeilles  is  abfolutely   exempt  from  the  reproaches  I  have  fo 
often  call  on  others  for  want  of  newfpapers,     I  breakfaftedat  the  Cafed*^caJon 
amidft  many.     Deliver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  com- 
merce;  but  I  am  difappointed  of  one  I  expedted  for  Monf.  TAbbe  Raynal,  the 
celebrated  author.     At  the  table  d'hote,  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  both  hei^ 
and  at  Aix,  a  topic  of  converfation;   I  expefted  to  have  found  him  more  po- 
pular, from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Provence  and  at 
Marfeilles ;   they  confider  him  merely  as  a  politician  of  great  abilities,   whofe 
principles  are  favourable  to  theirs :    as  to  his  private  character,  they  think  they" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  aflert,  that  they  had  much  rather  truil  to  a 
rogue. of  abilities,  than  put  any  confidence  in  an  honeft  man  of  no  talents ;   not, 
however,  meaning  to  aflert,  that  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  deferved  any  fuch  appel- 
lation.    They  fay  he  has  an  efl:ate  in  Provence.     I  obferved,   that  I  was  glad  to 
hear  he  had  property ;    for,  in  fuch  revolutions,  it  was  a  neceflary  hold  on  a 
man,  that  he  will  not  drive  every  thing  to  confufion,  in  order  to  poflefs  a  con-  - 
fequence  and  importance  which  cannot  attend  him  in  peaceable  and  quiet  times. 
But  to  be  at  Marfeilles  without  feeing  Abbe  Raynal,   one  of  the  undoubted 
precurfors  of  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  would  be  mortifying.     Having 
no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters,   I  took  the  refolution  to  introduce  myfelf. 
He  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Monf.  Bertrand.     I  told  the  Abbe  my  fituation : 
and  with  that  cafe  and  politenefs  which  flows  from  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  replied,   that  he  was  always  happy  to  be  of  ufe  to  any  gentleman  of 
my  nation ;  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  faid,  here  alfo  is  one.  Sir,  who  loves  the 
Engliih,  and  underftands  their  language.     In  converfing  on  agriculture,   which 
I  had  mei^ioned  as  the  objed  of  my  journey,   they  both  exprefled  their  furprife 
to  find,  by  accounts  apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported  great  quantities  of 
wheat,  inftead  of  exporting,  a$  we  formerly  did;  and  defired  to  know,  if  this  were 
really  the  cafe,  to  v/hat  it  was  to  be  afcribed :  and  recurring,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
tht'Mercure  de  France  fojr  a  fl:atement  of  the  export  and  import  of  corn,  they  read 
it  as  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur  Young.     This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
faying,  that  I  was  the  perfon,  and  it  proved  a  lucky  introdudion  ;   for  it  was  not 
poflible  to  be  received  with  more  politenefs^  or  with  more  ofiers  of  fcrvice  and 
afliftance.     I  explained,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  confequence  of  a 
vaft  iiicreafe  of  population,  a  caufe  fl:ill  increafing  more  rapidly  than  ever.— 
We  had  an  interefliing  converfction  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  on  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  are  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  an  upper  houfe  in  the  legiflature,  and  dread  nothing 
wore  than  a  mere  democratical  government,  which  they  deem  a  fpecies  of 
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republic,  ridiculous  for  fuch  a  kingdom  as   France.      I  faid  that  I  had 
often  reflcdled  with  amazement,    that  Monf.  Necker  did  not  affcmble  the 
Aates  in  fuch  a  form,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  would  have  naturally  led 
to  adopt  the  conftitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults  which  time  has 
difcovered  in  it.     On  which  Monf.  Bertrand  gave  me  a  pamphlet  he  had 
publiflied,  addrefled  to  his  friend  Abbe  Raynal,  propofing  feveral  circumftances 
in  the  Englifh  conftitution  to  be  adopted  in  that  of  France.     Monf.  TAbb^ 
Raynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revolution  had  brought  the  French  one 
in  its  train :  I  obfcrved,  that  if  the  refult  in  France  fhould  be  liberty,  that  re- 
volution had  proved  a  blefl^ng  to  the  world,  but  much  more  fo  to  England 
than  to  America.     This  they  both  thought  fuch  a  paradox,  that  I  explained 
it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed'  the  profperity  which  England  had  enjoyed 
fince  the  peace,  not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  fimilar  period, 
but  alfo  that  of  any  other  country,   in  any  period  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  European  monarchies  :  a  fad:  that  was  fupported  by  the  increafe  of 
population,  of  confumption,  ofinduftry,  of  navigation,  fhipping,  and  failors  : 
by  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufaiftures,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  in  a  peculiar  mafs  and  aggregate,  flowing  from  the  whole,  the 
rifing  eafc  and   felicity   of  the  people.     I  mentioned  the  authentic  docu- 
ments and    public   regifters  which  fupported  fuch  a  reprefentation ;   and  I 
found,  that  Abbe  Raynal,  who  attended  clofely  to  what  I  faid,  had  not  feen 
or  heard  of  thefe  circumftances,  in  which  he  is  not  Angular,  for  I  have  not 
met  with  a  fingle  perfon  in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet  they  unqueftion- 
ably  form  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  Angular  experiments  in  the  fcience 
of  politics  that  the  world  has  feen ;  for  a  people  to  lofe  an  empire-r-thirteen 
provinces,  and  to  gain,  by  that  lofsy  an  increafe  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power  ! 
When  will  the  obvious  conclufions,  to  be  drawn  from  that  prodigious  event, 
be  adopted  ?  that  all  tranfmarine,  or  diftant  dominions,  are  fources  of  weak- 
nefs  :  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wifdom.     Apply  this  in  France  to 
St.  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Peru;  or  in  England  to  Bengal,  and  mark  the  ideas 
and  the  replies  that  are  excited.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fadt.     I 
complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris  of 
1 200  liv.  for  a  premium ;  he  faid  they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  fecretary  figning  alone,  but  had  every  one  prefent  figned  it.     He  faid, 
that  he  fhould  do  the  fame  by  the  academies  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres ;  and 
he  has  given  the  fame  fum  to  the  academy  at  Marfcilles,  for  a  pren:iium  rela-* 
tive  to  their  commerce.     He  faid  alfo,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  he  fhould 
execute  when  he  has  faved  money  enough,  which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  the 
fociety  of  agriculture,   1 200  liv.  a  year  in  purchafing  models  of  all  the  ufeful 
implements  of  hufbandry  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England, 
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and  to  iprcad  them  over  France.     The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  merits 
great  praife  ^  yet  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  the  eflfedl  would  arifwer  the 
expence.     Give  the  tool  itfelf  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not  know  how  to  ufe 
it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like  it ;  a  model  he  will  ftill  lefs  take  the 
trouble  to  copy.     Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with  en- 
thufiafm  and  paffion  for  the  art,  would  apply  and  ufe  thofe  models ;    but  I 
fear  that  none  fuch  are  to  be  found  in  France.     The  fpirit  and  purfuits  of 
gentlemen  muft  be  changed  from  their  prefent  frivolous  turns,  before  any  fuch 
thing  could  be  efFeded.     He  approved  of  my  recommending  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes ;    but  faid,  that  good  forts  were  wanted ;  and  mentioned  a  trial  he  had 
made  himfelf,  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifli  and  Provcn9al  potatoes  in  making 
bread,  and  the  Englifli  produced  one-third'  more  flour  than  the  French.— 
Among  other  caufes  of  bad  hu(bandry  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of 
ufury ;  at  prefent  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  infl:ead  of  lend- 
ing it  for  improvement.     Thefe  fentiments  of  a  juftly  celebrated  writer  do  him 
honour ;  and  it  was  pleafing  to  me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objefts 
which  have  almoft  monopolized  mine;  and  yet  more  fo  to  find,  that  though 
not  young,  he  is  in  good  fpirits  ;  and  likely  to  live  many  years  to  enlighten  the 
world  by  the  produftions  of  a  pen  that  has  never  been  employed  but  far  the  be- 
nefit of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  8th.  To  Ciiges.  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road  leads  through  rows 
of  ba/iides  and  walls ;  it  is  made  of  powdered  white  ftone,  and,  without  excep-^ 
tion,  the  moil  dufty  I  ever  faw;  die  vines,  for  twenty  rods  (mi  each  fide,  were 
like  a  drefled  head:  the  country  all  mountains  of  rock,  with  poor  pines. — Unin-^ 
terefting  aiKi  Ugly  ;  the  plains,  of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and 
olives.  Meet  capers  firft  at  Cuges,  At  Aubagne,  I  dined  on  fix  diflies,  not 
bad,  a  deflert,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  24/!  and  by  myfelf  too,  for  there  was 
HO  table  d'h6tc..  What  Monf.  Dutens  could  mean  by  calling  the  poft-houfe  at 
Cuges  a  good  auberge^  is  inexplicable ;   it  is  a  miferable  hole,  in  which  I  have 

one  of  the  beft  rooms,  without  glafs  to  the  windows. 21  mites. 

The  9  th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  in  terefting;  the  mountains  are 
bolder ;.  the  fea  adds  to  the  view  >  and  there  is  one  paflage  among  the  rocks,  where 
are  fublime  features.  Nine-tenths  are  wafte  mountain,  and  a^wretched  country 
^f  pines,  box,  and  miierable  aromatics^  in  fpite  of  the  climate.  Near  Toulon^ 
efpecially  at  Olioules,  there  are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit  as  large 
as  nonpareils ;  they  have  a  few  oranges^alfo..  The  bafon  of  Toulon  with  ranges  of 
tiiree  dcekers,,  and.  other  lange  men  of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  bufinefs,  are. 
fine.  The  town  has  nothing  that  deferves  defcription ;  the  great  and  only  thing 
that  is  worth  feeing,  the  dock-yard,  I  could  not  fee,  yet  I  had  letters ;  but  the  re- 
guktioa  forbidding  it^  as  at  Bjoeft^,  aU  applications  were  vain.-—'-— 25  miles. 

The 
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The  loth.     Lady  Craven  has  fent  me  upon  a  wilcj  chafe  to  Hyeres— one 
would  think  this  country,  from  hcr's  and  many  other  deftriptions,  was  all 
.    a  garden;    but  it  has  been   praifcd  much  beyond  its  merit.     The  vale  is 
every  where  richly  cultivated,  and  planted  with  olives  and  vines,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fome  mulberries,   figs,   and  other  fruit  trees.     The  hills  are  either 
rocks,  or  ipread  with  a  poor  vegetation  of  evergreens,  pines,   lentifcus,  &c. 
The   vale,,  though  fcattered  with  white  bafiides  which   animate  the  fcenc, 
yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature,    which  always   offends  the 
eye   where  olives  and  fruits   form   the  principal  cloathing.     Every  view  is 
meagre,  on  companion  with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern  forefts.     The 
only  fingular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  they  here  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  are  of  a  great  fize,  and  render  every  garden  interefting  to  thofe  who 
travel  to  the  fouth ;  but  laft  winter's  froft  has  ftiorn  them  of  their  glory. 
They  are  all  fo  nearly  deftroyed  as  to  be  cut  almoft  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk, 
but  are  in  general  (hooting  again.     I  conjedure  that  thefe  trees,  even  when  in 
health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be  feparately  taken,  add  but  little  to  the 
general  effedl  of  a  view.     They  are  all  in  gjirdens,  mixed  with  walls  and  houfes, 
and  confequently  lofe  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a  landfcape.     Lady  Craven's 
Tour  fent  me  to  the  chapel  oi  Notre  Dame  de  conjolation^  and  to  the  hills  lead-  v 
ing  to  Monf.  Glapiere  de  St.  Tropes  \  and  I  afked  for  father  Laurent,  who 
was,  however,  very  little  fenfible  of  the  honour  (he  had  done  him.     The  views 
from  the  hills  on  both  fides  of  the  town  are  moderate.     The  iflands  Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle,  and  Levant  (the  neareft  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway 
and  faltmarlh,  which  they  call  a  pond),  the  hills,   mounts,  rocks,  all  are 
naked.     The  pines  that  fpread  on  fome  of  them  have  not  a  much  better  t.^t^ 
than  gorfe.     The  verdure  of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.     There 
is  a, fine  outline  to  the  views;  but  for  a  climate,  where  vegetation  is  the 
chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre;  and  does  not  refrelh  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  a  diick  fhade  againft  the  rays  of  an  ardent  fun.     I  can  hear  of  no  cotton 
in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  feveral  books  ;  but  the  date  and  pifta- 
chio  fucceed :  the  myrtle  is  indigenous  every  where,  and  the  jafminuni^  com-* 
mune,  znAfrt^ticans.  In  I'lfle  de  Levant  is  the  gentfia  candefcens^  and.  the  teucritim 
berba  poma.     Returning  from  my  ride  to  the  hotel  de  Necker^  the  landlord  wor* 
ried  me  with  a  lift  of  Englifh  that  pafs  the  winter  at  Hyeres ;  there  are  many 
houfes  built  for  letting,  from  two  to  fix  louis  a  month,  including  all  the  furni- 
ture, linen,  neceflary  plate,  &c.     Moft  of  thefe  houfes  command  the  profpedt 
of  the  vale  and  the  fea ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  vent  de  bize^  I  (hould  fuppofe 
it  muft  be  a  fine  winter  climate.     In  December,  January,  and  February  perhaps 
it  may  not  incommode  them,  but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April  ?    There  is  a 
table  d'hdte,  very  well  ferved,  at  the  hotel  de  Necker  in  winter,  at  4  liv.  a-head 
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each  meal.  View  the  King's  garden  here,  which  may  be  lo  or  12  acres,  and 
nobly  produftive  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  its  crop  of  oranges  only  laft  year 
was  21,000  liv.  (9 1 81.  15s.)  Oranges  at  Hyeres  have  produced  as  far  as  two 
louis  each  tree.  Dine  with  Monf.  de  St.  Caefaire,  who  has  a  pretty  new  built  houfe, 
a  noble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  eftatf  around  it,  which  he  would  fell  or  let. 
He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me,  with  Do<ftor.Battaile,  much  ufeful  informa- 
tion concerning  the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.     In  the  evening 

return  to  Toulon. 34  miles. 

The  nth.     The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy  occupied  fome  atten- 
tion.    I  had  been  often  informed,  and  by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy, 
that'  I  muft  not  think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horfe  chaife.     To  watch 
my  horic  being  fed  would,  they  afTured  me,  take  up  abundantly  too  much  time, 
and  if  it  were  omitted,  with  refpedt  to  hay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally 
ftolen.     There  are  alfo  parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  as  I  did,  would  be 
very  un{afc,  from  the  number  of  robbers  that  infeft  the  roads.    Perfuaded  by  the 
opinions  of  perfons,  who  I  fuppofe  muft  know  much  better  than  myfelf,  I  had 
determined  to  fell  my  mare  and  chaife,  and  travel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini^  who 
are  to  be  had  it  feems  every  where,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.     At  Aix  they  offered  mc 
for  both  20  loixis ;  at  Marfeilles,   1 8 ;  fb  the  further  I  went  I  expefted  the  price 
would  fink;  but  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aubergijles^  and  the  gargons 
dWcuries^  who  expeded  every  where  to  make  a  property  of  nie,  I  had  it  drawn 
into  the  ftreet  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written  a  veridre^  and  the  price  25 
louis:  they  had  coft  me  at  Paris  32.     My  plan  fucceeded,  and  I  fold  them  for 
22;  they  had  brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet  were  a  cheap 
bargain  to  an  officer  who  was  the  purchafer.     I  had  next  to  confider  the  method 
to  get  to  Nice;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  from  Marfeilles  with  100,000  fouls, 
and  Toulon  with  30,000,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibes,  Nice,  and  Italy, 
there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiture?    A  gentleman  at  the  table  d'h6te 
afTured  me,  they  afked  him  3  louis  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and 
to  wait  till  fome  other  perfon  would  give  3  more  for  another  feat.    To  a  perfon 
accuflomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines  that  fly  about  England,  in  all  direc- 
tions, this  muft  appear  hardly  credible.     Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  connexion  and  communication  with  each*  other  that 
much  inferior  places  enjoy  with  us:  a  fure  proof  of  their  deficiency  in  con- 
fumption,  aiftivity,  and  animation.     A  gentleman,  who  knew  every  part  of 
Provence  well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon^  by  fea,  advifed  me  to  take 
the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon,  that  I  might  ,at  leaft  pafs 
the  Ifles  of  Hyeres :  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  it'^w  the  coaft.     I 
had  feen  nothing,  he  faid,  if  I  had  not  feen  them,  and  the  coaft  from  the 
iea*  which  was  the  fineft  objedt  in  all  Provence;  that  it  would  be  but  one 

day 
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day  at  fea,  as  I  might  land  at  Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus;  and  that  I 
ihould  lofe  nothing,  as  the  common  route  was  the  fame  as  what  I  had  feen, 
mountains,  vines,  and  olives.  His  opinion  prevailed,  and  I  fpoke  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  barque  for  my  paflage  to  Cavalero. 

The  1 2th.  At  fix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque.  Captain  Jaflbirs,  of 
Antibes ;  the  weather  was  delicious ;  and  the  paflage  out  of  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, and  its  great  bafon,  beautiful  and  interefting.  Apparently  it  is  impofliblc 
to  imagine  a  harbour  more  completely  fecure  and  land-locked.  The  inner  one, 
contiguous  to  the  quay,  is  large,  and  feems  formed  by  art  ^  a  range  of  mole, 
which  it  is  built  on,  feparating  it  from  the  great  bafon.  Only  one  fliip  can  enter 
at  a  time,  but  it  could  contain  a  fleet.  There  are  now  lying,  moored,  in  two 
range*,  one  fliip,  the  Commerce,  of  Marfeilles,  of  1 30  guns,  the  finefl:  fliip  in  the 
French  navy,  andfeventeen  others  of  90  guns  each,  with  feveral  fmaller :  in  the 
great  bafon,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  acrofs,  you  fecm  abfolutely  inclofed  by 
high  lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  that  you  can  guefi 
where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  arc  connedled  with  the  fea.  The  town,  the 
Clipping,  the  high  mountain,  which  rifes  immediately  above  it,  the  hills,  co- 
vered with  plantations,  and  fpread  every  where  with  bafiidesy  unite  to  form  a 
ftriking  coup  d'ceiL  But  as  to  the  Ifles  of  Hycres  and  the  fine  views  of  the 
coafl:,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my  informant  could  have  no  eyes,  or  was  abfolutely 
without  tafte :  they  are,  as  well  as  all  the  coafl:,  miferably  barren  rocks  and  hills, 
with  pines  only  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation.  If  it  were  not  for  a  few  folitary 
houfes,  with  here  and  there  a  fquare  patch  of  cultivation  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  mountains,  I  fliould  have  imagined  that  this  coafl:  muft  have  borne  a 
near  relemblance  to  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  or  New  Holland — dark,  gloomy, 
and  filent ; — a  favage  fombre  air  fpread  over  the  whole.  The  pines,  and  ever- 
green fhrubs,  that  cover  the  greatefl:  part,  cover  it  with  more  gloom  than  ver- 
dure. Landed  at  night  at  Cavalero,  which  I  expefted  to  have  found  a  little 
town ;  but  it  confifl:s  of  three  houfes  only,  and  a  more  wretched  place  not  to 
be  imagined.  They  fpread  a  mattrcfs  on  a  flone  floor  for  me,  for  bed  they  had 
none;  after  ftarving  all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  ftale  eggs,  bad  bread,  and 
worfe  wine;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  wer^'  to  take  me  to  Frejus,  there  was 
neither  hwfe,  afs,^  nor  mule  in  the  place,  and  but  four  oxen  for  ploughing  the 
ground.  I  was  thus  in  a  pretty  fituation^  and  mufl:  have  gone  on  by  fea  to 
Antibes,  for  which  alfo  the  wind  gave  tokens  of  being  contrary;  if  the  captain 
had  not  promifed  me  two  of  his  pien  to  carry  my  baggage  to  a  village  two 
leagues  off^,  where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had,  with  which  comfort  I  betook 
inyfelf  to  my  mattreft. 24  miles. 

The   13th.     The  taptain  fent  three  failors;— -one  a  Corfican,  another  a 
mongrel  Italian,  and  the  third  a  Provenjal :  among  the  three,  there  was  not 
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French  enough  for  half  an  hour's  converfation.  We  CTofled  the  mountain^?, 
and  wandered  by  crooked  unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and  then  fi>und 
the  village  of  Gaflang  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which,  however,  was  more 
than  a  league  from  that  to  which  we  intended  to  go.  Here  the  failors  refrc(hcd 
themfelves,  two  with  wine,  but  the  third  never  draank  any  thing  except  water. 
I  afked  if  he  had  equal  ftrength  with  the  others  that  drank  wine?  Yes,  they 
replied,  as  ftrong  for  his  fize  as  any  other  man:  I  rather  think,  that  I  fliall  not 
foon  find  an  Englifh  failor  who  will  make  the  experiment.  No  milk;  I  break- 
fafted  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine.  Mules  were  reported  to  abound  at  • 
this  village,  or  rather  that  which  we  miffed;  but  the  mafter  of  the  only  two  we 
could  hear  of  being  abfent,  I  l^^d  no  other  refource,  than  agreeing  with  a  man 
tb  take  my  baggage  on  an  afs,  and  myfelf  to  walk  a  league  further,  to  St.  Tropes, 
for  which  he  demanded  three  liv.  In  two  hours  reached  that  town,  which  is 
prettily  fituated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  inlet  of  the 
fea.  From  Cavalero  hither,  the  country  is  all  mountain,  eighteen-twcntieths- 
of  it  covered  with  pines,  or  a  poor  wildernels  of  evergreen  fhrubs,  rocky  and  mi- 
ferable.  Crofs  the  inlet,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide ;  the  ferrymen  had 
been  on  board  a  king's  fhip,  and  complained  heavily  of  their  treatment — but 
iaid,  that  now  they  were  free  men,  they  ftiould  be  well  treated;  and,  in  cafe  of 
a  war,  they  fhould  pay  the  Englifh  by  a  different  account — it  would  now  be  man 
to  man;  before  it  was  free  men  fighting  with  flaves.  Land  at  St.  JVIaxime,  and 
there  hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.  The  country  the  fame  mountain- 
ous and  rocky  defert  of  pines  and  lentifcus;  but,  towards  Frejus,  fome  arbutus. 
Very  little  culture  before  the  plain  near  Frejus.  I  paffed  to-day  thirty  miles, 
of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  The  whole  coaft  of  Provence  is  nearly  the 
fame  defert;  yet  the  climate  would  give,  on  all  thpfe  mountains,  produdions  va- 
luable for  feeding  fheep  and  cattle;  but  they  are  incumbered  with  ihrubs  abfo- 
lutely  worthlefs.  The  effedl  of  liberty  had  better  appear  in  their  cultivation, 
thart  on  the  decks  of  a  man  of  war.         30  miles^ 

The  14th.     Staid  at  Frejus  to  reft  myfelf; — to  examine  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  however^  contains  nothing — and  to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.     At 
Frejus  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  aquedudt.     On  enquiring  for  a  voi- 
ture  to  go  poft,  I  found  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had;  fo  I  had  no  rcfouroe 
but  mules.     I  employed  the  gar f  on  d'ecurie  (for  a  poftmafter  thinks  himfelf  of 
too  much  confequence  to  take  the  leaft  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  fliould 
be  wdl  ferved  for  1 2  liv,  to  Eilrelles :  this  price,  for  ten  miles,  on  a  miferablemule, 
was  a  very  entertaining  idea;  I  bid  him  half  the  money;  he  afliired  me  he  had 
named  the  loweft  price,  and  left  me,  certainljr  thinking  me  fafe  in  his  clutches. 
I  took  a  walk  round  the  town  to  gather  fome  plants  that  were  in  bloffom^  and, 
naccting  a  woaaaan  with  an  afs -load  of  grapes,  I  aikcd  her  cmpbymcnt ;  and 
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founds  by  help  of  an  interpreter,  that  flic  carried  grapes  from  vineyards  for  hire. 
I  propofed  loading  her  afs  to  Eftrelles  with  my  baggage— and  demanded  her 
price. — ^ofols.  I  will  give  it.  Break  of  day  appointed  ;  and  I  returned  to  the 
inn,  at  leaft  an  oeconomift,  laving  10  liv.  by  my  walk. 

The  1 5th.  Myfelf,  my  female,  and  her  afs  jogged  merrily  over  the  moun- 
tains; the  only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not  know  one  word  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage; I  could  juftdifcover  that  flie  had  a  hufband  and  three  children.  I  tried' 
to  know  if  he  were  a  good  hufband,  and  if  flie  loved  him  very  much ;  but  our 

language  felled  in  fuch  explanations; it  was  no  matter;  her  afs  was  to  do 

my  bufincfs,  and  not  her  tongue.     At  Eftrelles  I  took  poft-horfes;^  it  is  a  fingle 
houfe,  and  no  women  with  afles  to  be  had,  or  I  (hould  have  preferred  them.     It 
is  not  eafy  for  me  to  dcfcribe,  how  agreeable  a  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  to 
a  man  who  walks  well,  after  fitting  a  tfaoufimd  in  a  carriage     To-day's  jour- 
ney all  through  the  fame  bad  country,  mountain  beyond  mountain,  incumbered 
with  worthlefs  evergreens,  and  not  one  mile  in  twenty  cultivated-     The  only 
relief  is  the  gardens  at  GrafTe,  where  fingular  exertions  are  made..    Rofes  are  a 
great  article  for  the  famous  otter ^  all  of  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  come 
from  Bengal.    They  fay,  that  1500  flowers  go  to  a  fingle  drop;  twenty  flowers 
fell  for  I  fol^  and  an  ounce  of  the  otter  400  liv.  (17I.  los.).     Tuberofes,  &c.. 
arc  alfo  cultivated  for  perfumes  in  immenfe  quantities,  for  Paris  and  London.. 
Rofemary,  lavender,  bergamot,  and  oranges,  are  here  capital  articles  of  culture. 
Half  Europe  is  fupplied  with  eflcnces  from,  hence.     Cannes  is  prettily  fituated,. 
clofe  on  the  fhore  with  the  iiles  of  St.  Marguerite,,  where  is  a  deteftable  ftate 
prifon,  about  two  miles  off,  and  a  diftant  boundary  of  the  Efb-elles  mountains, 
with  a  bold  broken-  outline.     Thefe  mountains  are  barren  to  excefs..     At  all  the 
villages,  fince  Toulon,  at  Frejus,,  Eftrelles,  &c.   I  afked  for  milk,  but  no  fuch 
thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  fheep :   the  cows  are  all  in  the  higher 
mountains;  and  as  to  butter,  the  landlord  at  Eftrelles  told  me,  it  was  a  con- 
traband commodity  that  came  from  Nice.     Good  heaven! — what  an  idea  nor- 
thern people  have,  like  myfelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of  a  fine  fun  and  a.  delicious 
climate,,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives  myrtles,,  oranges,  lemons,  pom^ranates,  jaf- 
mins,  and  aloes,  in  the  hedges;  yet  are  fuch  countries,  if  irrigation  be  wanted, 
the  verieft  deferts  in  the  world!  On  the  mpft  miferable  trads  of  our  heaths  and 
moors,  you  will  find  butter,  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  that  which  will  feed  a     "" 
cow,  and  let  oranges  remain  in  Provence.     The  fault,  however,  iis  in  the  people 
Biore  than  the  climate;  and  as  the  people  have  never  any  faults  fttll  tbey  becomt 
the  majlersj  all  is  the  effedt  of  government.     The  arbutus,  lauruftinus,  ciftus,.. 
^nd  Spanifh  broom,  are  found  fcattered  about  the  waftes.  .  Nobody  in  the  inn. 
but  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  returning  home  from  Italy;  we  fupped  together, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  i;ojxyerfation,  not  uninterefHng;  1^  was  melancholy  to 
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think,  he  faid,  what  a  fad  reputation  the  French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has 
been*  in  Italy.  Unhappy  France !  was  his  frequent  ejaculation.  He  made 
many  enquiries  of  me,  and  faid,  his  letters  confirmed  my  accounts;  the  Italians 
feemed  all  convinced  that  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  was  at  an  end,  and 
and  that  the  Englifh  would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge  the 
American  war,  by  feizing  St.  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the  poffeffions  the 
French  have  out  of  France  itfelf.  I  faid  the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  {o 
contrary  to  the  perfonal  interefts  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  we  fliould  be 
marvelloufly  forbearing,  and  fet  an  example  of  political  purity  fufficient  to  eter- 
nize that  part  of  our  national  eharadter,  in  which  the  world  thought  us  mod  de- 
iicient,  moderation.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  condu<ft  of  certain  leaders 
of  the  National  Aflembly,  who  feemed  to  be  determined  on  a  bankruptcy,  and 
perhaps  a  civil  war. 22  miles. 

The  1 6th.     At  Cannes,  I  was  quite  without  a  choice;  no  poft-houfe,  car- 
riage, nor  horfes,  nor  mules  to  let;  I  was  therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge 
in  a  woman  and  herafs.     At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  Antibes.     This 
line  of  nine  miles  is  chiefly  cultivated,  but  the  mountains  rife  fo  immediately, 
that,  in  a  general  idea,  all  is  wafte.     Antibes,  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regularly 
fortified;  the  mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view  from  it  pleafing.    Take  a  pofl-chaife 
to  Nice;  crofs  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the  prefent  to  France.     The  approach 
to  Nice  is  pleafing.     The  firft  approach  to  that  country  fo  long  and  juftly  cele- 
brated, that  has  produced  thofe  who  have  conquered,  and  thofe  who  have  deco- 
rated the  world,  fills  the  bofom  with  too  many  throbbing  feelings  to  permit  a 
bufli,  a  ftone,  a  clod  to  be  uninterefting,    Our  percipient  faculties  are  expanded; 
we  wi(h  to  enjoy;  and  then  all  is  attention,  and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed.    The 
approach  marks  a  flourifhing  town ;  new  buildings,  the  never-failing  proof  of 
profperity,  are  numerous.     Pafs  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.    Arrive  in  time 
for  dinner  at  the  table  d*h6te,  hotel  de  quatre  nations,  and  agree  with  the  mailer 
of  it  for  my  apartment,  which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  fupper  at  five 
Piedmontefe  livres  a-day,  that  is  five  (hillings.     Herel  am,  then,  in  the  midft 
of  another  people,  language,  fovereignty,  and  country— one  of  the  moments  of 
a  man's  life  that  will  always  be  interefting,  becaufe  all  the  fprings  of  curiofity 
and  attention  are  on  the  ftretch.     Several  F/enchmen,  but  more  Italians,  at  the 
table  d'h6te;  and  the  French  revolution  only  talked  of.     The  Frenchmen  all  in 
favour  of  it,  and  the  Italians  all  againft  it,  and  abfolute  vidlors  in  the.argu- 
ment.— — 25  miles. 

The  17th,  I  have  no  letters  for  Nice;  and  therefore,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  infides  of  the  houfes,  I  muft  be  content  with  what  meets  the  eye.  The  new 
part  of  the  town  is  very  well  built;  the  ftreets  ftrait  and  broad.     The  fea-vicw 
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is  fine,  and,  for  enjtoying  it  in  greater  perfedion,  they  have  an  admirable  contri- 
vance, which  I  have  feen  no  where  elfe.  A  row  of  low  hopfes  forming  one  fide 
of « a  ftreet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  has  flat  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  a 
ftucco  floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  open  immediately  to  the  fea,  raifed  above 
the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  -ftreet,  and  equally  free  from  the  fand  and  fhinglc 
of  a  beach.  At  one  end  fome  finely  fituated  lodging-houfes.  The  walk  this 
terrace  aflfords  is,  in  fine  weather,  delicious.  The  fquare  is  handfome,  and  the 
works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  is  fmall  and  difficult  to  enter, 
except  in  favourable  weather;  admits  ftiips  of  near  three  hundred  tons;  yet, 
though  free,  has  but  an  inconfiderable  trade. — The  number  of  new  ftreets  and 
houfes  building  at  prcfent  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  place  is  flourifliing, 
chiefly  on  the  account  of  the  refort  of  foreigners,  principally  Englifh,  who  pafs 
the  winter  here,  for  the  benefit  and  pleafure  of  the  climate.  They  are  difmally 
alarmed  at  prefent,  with  the  news  that  the  difturbances  in  France  will  prevent 
many  of  the  Englifli  from  coming  tliis  winter;  but  they  have  fome  confolation 
in  expedling  a  great  refort  of  French.  Laft  winter,  there  were  fifty- feven  Eng- 
lifh, and  nine  French;  this  winter,  they  think  it  will  be  nine  Englifh,  and  fifty- 
feven  French.  At  the  table  d'hote  informed,  that  I  muft  have  a  paflport  for 
travelling  in  Italy;  and  that  the  Englifh  conful  is  the  proper  perfon  to  apply  to. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Conful  Green,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  a  miftake,  there 
was  no  want  of  any  paflTport;  but  if  I  wifhed  to  have  one,  he  would  very  readily 
give  it.  My  name  occurring  to  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite 
to  me,  and  offered  any  thing  in  his  power  to  affift  me.  On  my  telling  him  the 
objed  of  my  travels,  he  remarked,  that  the  gardens  here,  and  mixture  of  half 
gai;den  and  half  farm,  were  rather  fingular,  and  if  I  called  on  him  in  the  even- 
ing, he  would  walk  and  fhew  me  fome.  I  accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and 
when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Rofs,  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  fecond  in 
command  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  marine,  and  at  prefent  in  chief:  having  been 
much  in  Sardinia,  I  made  fome  enquiries  of  him  concerning  that  ifland,  and 
the  circumftances  he  inftanced  were  curious.  The  intemperia  is  fo  prevalent 
in  fummer,  from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  expofed.  to 
the  fun,  as  to  be  death  to  a  ftranger:  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good  climate.  The 
foil  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile,  but  vaft  plains  that  would  produce  any  thing 
are  uncultivated.  He  has  paft  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and 
the  land  good,  yet  without  one  houfe,  and  moftly  a  neglcfted  defert.  The 
people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant :  there  are  diftridls,  he  has  been 
informed,  where  there  are  olives,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for 
want  of  knowing  how  to  make  oil.  In  general,  there  are  no  roads,  and  no  inns. 
When  a  traveller,  or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he  is  recommended 
from  convent  to  convent,  or  cure  to  cure\  fome  of  whom  are  at  their  eafe ;  you 
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are  fiire  to  ht  well  entertained^  and  at  no  other  esrpence  than  a  trifle  to  the  fer-« 
vants.     The  plenty  of  game  and  wild-£bwl  great.     The  horfes  are  fmall,  but 
excellent  $  all  ftallions.     One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and- twenty  hours 
without  drawing  bit.     I  demanded  to  what  could  be  attributed  fuch  a  negleded 
ftate  of  the  ifland?  To  government,  I  fuppofe?  By  no  means;  government  has 
manifefted  every  difpolition  to  fet  things  on  a  better  footing.     It  certainly  arifej 
from  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  compa-- 
fative  flavery.     They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to  induftry. 
Such  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  many  other  countries  befides  Sardinia.     When  I 
fee  and  hear  of  the  abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the 
French  peafants,  I  deteft  the  democratical  principles;  when  I  fee  or  hear  of  fuch 
waftes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia,  I  abhor  the  ariftocratical  ones.     Accompany 
Mr.  Green  to  view  fome  gardens,  which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  by 
means  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objedls  worth  attention;  but  the  great 
product,  and  a  moft  valuable  one  it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons;  chiefly  the  fw- 
mer,  and  a  few  bergamots  for  curiofity.  '  We  examined  the  garden  of  a  noble- 
man, fomething  under  two  acres  of  land,  that  produces  30  louis  d'or  a-year  in 
oranges  only,  bclides  all  the  crops  of  common  vegetables.     Yhe  great  value  of 
thefe  ptpdudts,  fuch  is  the  perverfity  of  human  life,  is  the  exadl  reafon  why  fuch 
gardens  would  be  deteftable  to  me,  if  under  the  oeconomical  management  of  the 
gentry  of  Nice.     An  acre  of  garden  forms  an  objedt  of  fome  confequence  in  the: 
incoqie  of  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned  in  good  circum- 
ftances,  if  he  has  150I.  to  200L  a  year.     Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  is 
an  objeft  of  pleafure,  is  here  one  of  oeconomy  and  income,  circumftances  that 
are  incompatible.     It  is  like  a  well  furnifhed  room  in  a  man's  houfe,  which  he 
lets  to  a  lodger. — They  fell  their  oranges  fo  ftridly,  that  they  cannot  gatJicr  one 
to  cat*     A  certain  momentary  and  carelefs  confumption  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
venience and  agreeablenefs  of  a  garden;  a  iyftem,  which  thus  conftrains  the 
confuniption,    deftroys  all    the  pleafure.      Oranges  may  certainly  be  fold 
with  as  much  propriety  as  corn  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  houfe;  that  open  apartment  of  a  refidence,  which  we  call  a. 
garden,  fliould  be  free  from  the  fhacklc  of  a  contract,  and  the  fceneof  pleafure>. 
jK>t  proflt« 

The  1 8th,  Walked  to  Ville  Franehe,  another  little  fea-port  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia^,,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  the  eaft  of  Nice  Call  on  Mr^ 
Green,  the  conful,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa,.  Alexandria,  and  P^doua  t 
he  has  bdiaved  with  fo  friendly  an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging 
warmly  his  civUities.  Learn  this  morning  from  him  that  Lord  Briftol  is  fbme- 
whcre  in  Italy,  and  that  Lady  Erne  is  probably  at  Turin;  my  ftars  will  not  be 
projpitious  if  I  do  not  fee  them  both. 
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The  1 9th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the  means  of  getting  away; 
I  can  go  either  by  2l  felucca  to  Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturino  to  Tarin;  and  there  is' 
io  much  for  and  againft  both  fchemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is  as  good  a  mo<« 
tli^e  for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  by  Genoa  to  Milan,  I  fee  Genoa  and  a 
part  of  its  territory,  which  is  much,  but  I  lofc  fixty  miles  of  fuperb  irrigation,  from 
Coni  to  Turin,  and  I  lofe  the  line  of  country  between  Turin  and  Milan,  which  I 
am  told  is  better  than  that  between  Genoa  and  Milan ;  as  to  Turin  itfelf,  lihould  fee 
it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  vetturino^  froin  Coni,  who  fets  out 
on  Monday  morning  for  Turin,  which  decides  me;  fo  with  Mr.  Green's  kind 
afliftance  I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me  thither  for  feven  French  crowfis. 
He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian  fcrvice,  and  is  not  to  wait  longer  for 
fUling  the  third  place.  We  have  every  day,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  a  Florentine 
Abbe,  who  has  been  a  wonderful  traveller — no  man  names  a  country  which  he 
hjis  not  travcrfed;  and  he  is  Angular  in  never  having  made  a  note,  making  rather 
a  boaft  that  his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wilh  to  know,  even  to 
numbers  corre<ftly.  The  height  and  meafures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St, 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exaft  length 
and  breadth  of  every  fine  ftreet  in  Europe,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  a 
great  critic  in  the  beauty  of  cities ;  and  he  clajSes  the  four  fineft  in  the  world  thus, 
I.  Rome.— 2.  Naples.— 3.  Venice. — 4.  London.  *  Being  a  little  inclined  to  the  * 
marvellous,  in  the  idea  of  aii-^ld.R't^sMVJvtefe  colonel,  a  knight  of  St.  Maurice^,' 
^.sl^hn  anh  uhaffedled  charader,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man;  is  peeked 
at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  to  the  amufement  of  the  company. 

The  2oth,  Sunday.  Mr.  Conful  Gre6n  continues  his  friendly  attentions  to 
the  laft;  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to-day;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Pied- 
montefe  grazing,  ate  as  fine,  fweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  rdaft  beef  as  I  would  ever 
wifh  to  do  in  England,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  it^n  at  the  table  d'h6te  at  the 
qmtre  nations  in  feven  years — if  in  feven  ages.  An  Englifh  mafler  and  miftrefs 
of  the  table,  with  roaft  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me  drop  for  a 
moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  diflance  that  feparated  me  from  England. 
Unknown  and  unrecommended  at  Nice,  I  expcded  nothing  but  what  could  be 
fhot  flying  in  any  town;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  hofpitality,  and  fome- 
thing  too  friendly  to  call  politenefs.  In  thei  evening  we  had  another  walk 
among  gardens,  and  converged  with  fome  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  produds, 
&c.  Thedefcription  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of  Nice  in  the  win- 
ter is  the  mofl  inviting  that  can  be  imagined;  a  clear  blue  expanfe  is  conftantTy 
over  headj  and  a  fun  warm  enough  to  be  exhilarating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  be 
difagreeable.  Buty  Sir^  the  vent  de  hize  /  We  are  (heltered  from  it  by  the 
mountains ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  clihiate  is  by  far  more  mild  than  where  you 
have  &lt  that-wind^  the  oranges  and  lemons  which  we  have  in  fuch  profufion 
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from  fea  to  fea.  ^cere.  Do  they  conned  with  Gcimanjr,  Poland,  &c,  ?  Pcr-^ 
haps  they  niay  with  thofe  of  the  hereditary  ipminions  of  tht  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
This  would  make  but  two  ranges,  of  mountains  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  for  all  the  Spanifh  connect  with  the  latter^  unlefs 

thofe  of  Norway  and  Sweden  do  not  join  the  Ruffian,  Polifli,  &c. -Reach 

Coni,  which  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  fituated  ^  but  as  for  inns,  the  crQce 
iiaiica,  which  they  fpeak  of  as  being  excellent,  afforded  me  a  good  room 
enough,  but  without  a  finglc  pane  of  glafs  in  the  windows,  only  ragged  paper— 
and  fuch  a  commodity  l--^ — let  me  drive  the  recolIe<3ion  from  my  memory !  Here 
we  loft  the  company  of  the  old  colonel,  his  brother,  and  friend ;  they  went  five 
rniles  further,  to  the  eftate  of  one  of  them  at  Centallc.  Sup  at  the  table  d'hote. 
Our  landlady  is  a  tall  well  looking  virago  ^  the  officers  made  love  to  her  with 
one  hand,  while  they  fupped  with  the  other*  They  then  afked  me  a  thoufand 
queftions  about  Englifh  duelling>     Was  it  in  a  circle  ?  At  what  diftance  ?   On 

horfeback  ?  With  what  piftols  ?  &c. yj  miles. 

The  24th.     The  friar  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  no  further;  the  other 
and  myfclf  for  Turin.     On  leaving  Coni,  the  view  from  the  fortifications  of  the 
Alps  is  very  fine ;  a  range  of  them,  capped  with  fnow,  is  now  feen  by  us  to  the  left  j 
Mont  Vifo  among  them  very  high.     At  Centalle  we  were  ftopped  by  the  fervant 
of  my  friend,  the  colonel,  who  had  orders  to  condud  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  i:«^r/, 
to  take  chocolate.     The  brother  of  the  colonel  is,  it  feems,  air^  and  arcbi^ 
pretre  of  the  parifli.     It  was  impoffible  to  be  received  with  more  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality  than  I  was  here.     The  colonel  ftarted  a  plan  for  keeping  us  to  dinner, 
and  his  brother  immediately  begged  we  would  change  our  intention  of  fleeping 
at  Carignan  for  Racconis,  which  would  enable  us  to  dine  with  him.     To  this 
we  readily  affented.     I  now  found,  that  the  colonel  was  the  Chevalier  Brun,  on 
a  vifit  to  his  brother,  who  has  built  an  excellent  parfonage-houfe,  as  we  fliould 
call  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and  has  two  curves  under  him  as  archipretre ;  he 
has  arch-hofpitality  alfo ;  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner,  well  fervcd,  and  excel- 
lent wine,  and  wiffied  I  would  make  a  longer  ftay.     As  this  was  the  firft  Italiail 
houfe  I  had  been  in,  except  inns,  it  was  interefting  enough  to  excite  all  my 
coriofity  and  attention.     Expreffing  a  wifh  to  have  fome  converiation  with  a 
pradlical  cultivator,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  walk  with  me  to  the  Count  dc 
Bonifante,  who  lives  on  his  own  eftate  here,  and  farms  it.     I  foon  found  that 
this  nobleman  loved  the  fubjed ;  for  he  feemed  to  take  a  plcafure  in  anfwcring 
my  enquiries.     We  walked  over  his,  and  fome  of  his  neighbours  farms  for  more 
tlun  two  hours ;  and  though  my  queftions  were  pretty  numerous,  he  was 
fo  kind  as  to  meet  them  with  the  utmoft  willingnefs  of  explanation.     If  I 
have  many  fuch  days  as  thS  in  Italy,  I  fhall  be  equally  well  pleafed  aud  in- 
formed..   Centalle  was  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  dc  Sufisa.     Take  my  leave 
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of  tfiis  agreeable  Jtnd  hofpitable  family,  which  I  (hall  long  fcmembcr  with  plea- 
iiire.  Pafs  Savignan,  a  confiderabl^  aaiij  pretty  town  j  and  what  is  much  better 
to  my  eyes,  a  fine  range  of  level  plain,  all  rich  and  much  watered.  The  fcenc 
in  fome  places  is  charming :  the  road  is  like  a  fine  alley,  paffing  through  a  new 
mown  garden ;  the  meadows  are  as  level  as  a  die,  without  a  mole-caft,  or 
ant-hill :  thanks  to  watering  !  The  mowing  neat ;  the  hay  now  cocking ;  rows 
of  trees  every  where,  and  not  being  in  ftrait  lines,  the  appearance  is  pleaf- 
in.  It  is  an  obfervation  I  have  more  than  once  made,  and  it  is  no  where  fb 
exemplified  as  in  this  country,  that  there  are  beauties  refulting  from  extreme 
fertility,  that  belong  to  a  flat  which  would  be  hurt  by  inequalities  of  foil. 
The  approach  to  Racconis  is  by  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  road,, 
with  two  fhady  paths,  very  pleafing  even  by  moon-light ;.  but  my  fellow- 
traveller,  with  his  drawn  fword,  ready  to  pafs  at  the  bireaft  of  a  robber^, 
ihould  any  attack  us,  did  not  people  thefc  fhades  with  the  moft  agreeable 
figures  of  the  fancy.  He  fays  there  are  many  robbers  in  Piedmont ;  and  that  tra- 
velling in  the  dark  is  always  dangerous^  Such  things  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  government  j  and  a  pretty  latire  it  is  on  defpotifm,.  not  to  be  able  to  keep  it^ 
roads  clear  from  robbers.  At  Racconis,  a  great  trade  in  winding  filk  ^  a  beg- 
garly inn— paper  windows,  &c. 27  mileSv 

The  25th.  Purfuing  our  road,  pais  a  country-feat  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan^ 
with  a  great  inclofure  of  plantation,  and  many  Lombardy  poplars.  Crols  the 
Po  by  a  moft  commodious  ferry  >  a  platform  on  two  boats ;  the  coach  drove 
on  and  off  without  our  moving.  Why  have  we  not  fuch  ferries  in  England  ?' 
All  a  rich  level  country  till  we  come  near  the  mountain  of  Turin,  and  pafs  the 
chateau  of  Moncaglia,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  Count  d' Artois.  Reach. 
Turin;,  drive  to  the  hotel  royal  y  all  fulL  To  the  hotel  d'  Angleterre  y  all  taken, 
for  the  Prince  of  Conde.  To  tht  bonne  femme,  where  a  good  landlady  received 
me.  I  was  in  time  for  the  table  d'hote,  at  which,  were  feveral  French  refu- 
gees, whofe  accounts  of  afiair s  in  France  are  dreadful-  Thefe  were  driven  fronat 
their  chateaus,  fome  of  which  were  in  flames ;  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
enquiring  by  whom  iiich  enormities  were  committed;  by  the  {^erfants,  op 
wandering  brigands  ?  they  faid,  by  peafants,:  undoubtedly ;  but  that  the  great 
and  indifputable  origin  of  moft  of  diofe  villainies,  was  the  fettled  plan  and  con- 
duit of  fome  leaders  in  the  National  Aflembly,  in  union  with,  and  by  the 
money  of^  one  other  per/on  of  great  rank^  who  would  deferve  the  eternal  cxecra- 
tions  and  reproaches  of  all  true  Frenchmen  and  evefy  honeft  man  :  that  when 
the  aflembly  had  rejected  the  propofal  of  the  Count  dcMirabcau^  to  addrefs  the 
King  to  cftablifh  the  milke  bourgeoijej  couriers  were  fodn  after  lent  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  univerfal  alarm  of  great  troops  of  brigands  being" 
©n  the  aduaL  march,  plundering  and  burning  every  where>  at  the  inftigation  of 
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ariftocrats,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  immediately  in  their  own  defence: 
that 'by  intelligence  afterwards  receive^  ffom  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
it  was  found,  that  thefe  couriers  muft  Jiave  been  difpatched  from  Paris  at  the 
fame  time*.  Forged  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  were  likewife  fent,  dired- 
ing  the  people  to  burn  the  chateaus  of  the  ariftocratical  party ;  and  thus,  as 
it  were  by  magic,  all  France  was  armed  at  the  fame  moment,  and  the  p^i^nts 
inftigated  to  commit  the  enormities  which  have  fince  difgraced  the  kingdom. 

22  miles.  • 

The  26th.     This  being  the  firft  Italian  city  of  renown  for  heauty  that  I 
have  feen,   I  have  been  all  eyes  to-day.     Some  travellers  have  reprcfented  it  as 
the  prettieft  town  in  Europe,  and  the  Strada  di  Po  the  fineft'  ftreet.    I  hurried 
to  it  with  eagernefs.     I  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  afking  for  it.     ^ejia,  quejia! 
replied  an  officer,  holding  up  his  hands,  as. if  to  point  out  an  objed  of  great 
beauty  which  I  did  not  fee,  and  in  truth  I  faw  it  not.     It  is  ftrait  and  broad, 
and  nearly  regular.     Two  rows  of  brick  barns   might  be  fo  equally.     The 
houfes  are  of  an  ugly  obfufcated  brick  j  a  few  have  ftucco,  and  that  old  and 
dirty :  the  fcaiFold  holes  in  th?  walls  of  all  the  reft  are  left  unfilled ;  fome  of 
them  are  enlarged  by  time,  and  feveral  courfes  of  bricks  between  thofe  holes,  not 
pointed,  which  has  as  bad  an  efFedt  j  the  windows  are  narrow  and  poor ; .  fome 
with  iron  balconies—fome  without ;   the  arcades,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each 
fide  of  the  ftreet,  would  alone  be  deftrudive  of  beauty :  the  arches  are  plaif- 
tered,  which  patches  the  line  with  white :    and  thTough  them  are  exhibited 
nothing  but  poor  fhops  that  incumber  their. fpans  with  all  forts  of  lumber; 
the  lamps  are  fifty  or  fixty  yards  afunder.     In  a  word,  there  are  fifty  ftreete 
at  London  to  which  this  cannot  be  compared.      If   thofe  who  have^  tra- 
velled in  Italy  think  this  ftreet  fine,  what  am  I  to  meet  with  in  other  towns? 
— The  Strada  della  Dora  Grofla  is  by  far  a  finer  ftreet  than  that  of  the  Po, 
but  the  houfes  are  greatly  too  high.     There  is  a  beautiful  arcade  entrance  to  the 
herb-market,  which  feems  to  have  furniftied  the  idea  of  that  at  the  new  build- 
ings of  Somerfet-houfe.     The  ftreets  are  almoft  all  quite  regular,  and  at  right 
angles.      I  expedted  that  this  circumftance  would  have  been  attended  with 
much  more  beauty  than  it  is.     It  gives  too  great  a  famenefs ;   the  conftant  re- 
turn of  the  fame  angles  tires  the  eye;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  a  city  would 
be  much  more  ft ri  king,   and  more  admired,    that  had  varied  lines   inftcad 
of  uniform  ones.     Circles,  femi-circles,  crefcents,  femi-clipfes,  fquares,  femi- 
fquares,  and  compounds,  compofed  of  thefe,  mixed  with  the  common  oblongs, 
would  give  a  greater  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.     The  moft  fplendid 
objeft  I  have  feen  at  Turin  is  the  ftair-cafe  and  faloon  in  tEe  chateau  con^ 

*  Afterwards  at  Pari?  this  fa£t  was  confirtned  to  me. 
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tiguous  to  the  royal  palace.     There  is  nothing  at  Verfeilles,  except  the  gaU 
Iciy,  to  be  compared  with  it.     The  front  of  this  edifice  is  fine,  and  the  whole 
does  honour  to  Juvara.     This  morning  I  fhould  have  delivered  my  letters,  but 
om'unlucky.     The  Mai^chefe  de  Palavicino,  prcfident  of  the  Agrarian  Society, 
and  Signore  Bif&tti,.  the  fecretaiy  of  it,  are  both  in  the  country,     Signore  Ca- 
priata,  thtprefident  enfecond^  I  met  with,  but  he  is  no  praftical  farmer;  heha« 
been  obliging  enough,  however,  to  promife  me  an  introdudlion  to  fome  perfons 
who  arc  converfant  with  agriculture-     Meeting  with  thefe  difappointments,  I 
began  to  fear  I  might  want  the  intelligence  that  was  ncceffary  to.  my  defign ; 
and  be  in  that  ineligible  fituation  of  feeing  only  the  outfides  of  houfes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  perfons  within-     With  time  thus  on  my  hands,  I 
enquired  for  a  bookfeller,  and  was  direded  to  Signore  Briolo,  who  prints  the 
memoirs  of  all  the  learned  bodies  here;  among  others,  thofe  of  the  Agrarian 
Society,  which  I  bought,  and  afterwards  turning  over,  found  that  I  made  a 
pretty  confpicuous  figure  in  one  written  by  the  Cavaliere  di  Capra,  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  Tortona,  on  the  fize  of  farms.     He  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  large 
ones;  not  content  with  ftridlures  on  Piedmont,  he  preflcs  England  into  his  fer- 
vice,  and  finds  it  neccflary  to  refute  me,  as  I  appear  in  the  tranflation  of  Monf, 
•  Fitville,  from  which  he  quotes  paflSiges  which  I  never  wrote.     I  wifhed  to 
afilire  the  author  that  it  was  the  French  tranflator,  and  not  the  Englifti  farmer 
that  he  had  refuted.     I  laughed  very  heartily  with  Signore  Capriata  at  this  ad- 
venture of  the  memoirs.     In  the  evening  to  the  opera ;  the  theatre  is  a  fine  one, 
though  not  the  principal ;    the  houfe  nearly  full,  yet  all  the  world  is  in  the. 
country. 

The  27th.    The  Cavaliere  Capra  having  feen  Signore  Capriata,  I  this  morning 
received  a  vifit  from  him :  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  him  that 
he  had  quoted  paflages  crroneoufly  from  my  Political  Aritlimetic.     He  faid,    he 
was  forry  he  (hould  mifunderftand  me ;  and  beginning  at  once  to  declaim  againfl 
great  farms,  I  begged  to  remark,  that  my  opinion  was  exactly  the  fame  at  prelcnt 
as  it  had  always  been,  that  the  fize  of  farms  fhould  be  left  abfolutely  free.     He 
was  violent  againft  great  ones  in  Piedmont,  which  he  faid  ruined  and  depopu- 
lated the  country,  as  I  fhould  find  when  I  came  among  the  rice-groua<fs  in  my. 
way  to  Milan.    Signore  Capra  was  polite,  tendered  me  every  fervice  in  his  power, 
and  cxpreflfed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  aflift  my  enquiries,     Signore  Briolo,.  as  foon . 
as  he  underftood  who  I  was,  fhewed  me  every  tttention  in  his  power ;  and  that  I 
might  have  the  benefit  of  converfing  with  fuch  perfons  as  he  thought  moft  fuit- 
able  to  my  enquiries,  he  made  known  my  arrival  to  Signore  Fontana,  a  praftical 
chemift  and  deputy  fecretary  to  the  Agrarian  Society ;  to  Signore  Gib.  Piet.  Ma- 
riadana,  profeflbr  of  botany  in  the  univerfity ;  to  Signore  il  Dottore  Buniva,  his , 
afliftant,  who  travelled  in  France  and  England  as  a  naturalift.     From  thefe 
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gentlemen  I  had  thisi  morning  a  vlfit,  and  an  interefting  converfatlon  on  the 
prefent  agricultural  ftate  of  Italy.  To  Signore  Briolo  I  was  alfo  indebted  for  an 
introduction  to  Signore  Giobert,  academician,  and  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  who 
has  gained  a  prize  by  a  memoir  on  the  quality  of  earths  and  manures.  Viewed 
the  King's  palace,  not  fo  fplendid  as  to  raife  difagreeable  emotions  in  the  breaft 
of  a  phUofophical  fpeftator;  and  no  marks  of  provinces  having  been  opprefled 
to  raife  it.  Of  the  piftures,  which  are  numerous,  thofe  which  pleafed  me  beft, 
are  a  virgin,  child,  and  St.  John,  by  Lorenzo  Sabattini ;  Apollo  flaying  Marfias, 
by  Guido ;  a  Venus,  by  Carlo  Cignani ;  a  fick  woman,  by  Gerard  Dow ;  a  vir- 
gin and  child  after  Raphael,  by  SafTa  Ferrata.  Vandyke  fhines  greatly  in  this 
colled:ion ;  there  are  the  children  of  Charles  I .  finely  done ;  -  a  man  and  woman 
fitting ;  but  above  all.  Prince  Tomarafo  di  Carignano  on  horfeback,  which  for 
life  and  force  of  expreffion  is  admirable.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera,  and  be- 
ing Sunday  the  houfe  was  full.  The  La/ca  Fiera ;  there  is  a  pretty  duct,  be- 
tween Contini  and  Galpara,  in  the  firft  a<ft. 

The  28th.    Walked  to  Moncaglia  early  in  the  morning.   The  palace  is  boldly 
fituated  on  a  hill,  the  Windfor  of  Piedmont  :•»— commands  noble  views  of  the 
Po,  and  a  rich  fcene  of  culture.     After  dinner,  on  horfe-back  to  Superga,  the 
burying  place  of  the  royal  family ;  where  the  bodies  of  thefe  princes  repofe   * 
more  magnificently  than  the  Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.     The  view  from  the  tower 
is,  I  fuppofe,  the  hneA/armer's  profpedt  in  Europe,     You  look  down  on  much 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  as  on  a  map,  and  the  eye  takes  in  Milan  at  eighty 
miles  diftance ;  the  whole,  with  fuch  an  horizoh  of  mountains,  as  is  no  whero, 
clfe  to  be  found, — for  the  enormous  mafTes  of  fnow,  which  the  Alps  prefent,  arc^ 
eafier  conceived  than  defcribed. 

The  29th.     Signore  Briolo  was  this  morning  my  conduftor  to  Gruliafcho, 
to  view   the   farm,   by  appointment  of  Signore   Bracco,  to  whom  Signore 
Capriata  had  fpoken  for  that  purpofe ;  we  walked  by  the  nobly  planted  road 
that  leads  to  Suza,  and  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  my  Turin  bookfellcr  was  a 
fanner,  though  a  la  meta^  and  anfwered  thofe  ufcful  enquiries,  which  I  have 
long  found  abundantly  convenient,  always  to  have  ready  arranged  in  my  head, 
and  adapted  to  the  people  into  whofe  hands  chance  may  throw  me.     We  dined 
together  at  the  village,  in  a  villainous  hole,  much  better  adapted  to  offend  the 
fenfes  than  to  gratify  them.     Our  repaft  finiihed,  we  j^iied  forth  to  find  Signore 
Brslcco ;  he  fhewed  us  feveral  watered  meadows,  and  explained  all  the  particu- 
lars ;  after  which,  coming  to  the  houfe,  lo !  inftead  of  a  farmer  or  metayer^  a& 
I  expefted,  I  found  a  large  houfe,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior.  to  any  farm  one,  and  that 
he  was  a  bailiff  to  a  Signore,  I  do  not  know  whom,  jeweller  to  the  King  and  court ; 
an  awkward  explanation  of  this  came  on,  and  then  I  found  this  perfon  knew  of  my 
coming  two  days  before:— »-to  mend  the  matter,  after  making  us  wait  feme  tin:ie 
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lio  fecwed  bimfclf.  I  was  prcfted  to  enter : — whether  it  wcre^  that  a  hot  walk,  or  a  - 
bad  dinner  had  fretted  me,  or,  in  fine,  that  I  did  not  like  the  jeweller's  phyiio- , 
gnopay,  I  know  not,  but  I  begged  to  be  excufed,  and  perfifted  in  my  refufal.  A 
rich  citizen  at  his  country  villa  is  to  nie  a  formidable  animal. — Had  iie  faid 
he  waa  a  farmer,  and  would  converfe  on  the  fubjed:,  or  any  thing  of  that 
tendency,  it  had  been  otherwife ;  but  I  departed  brufqument,  with  a  charadker, 
I  believe,  molto  felvaggio.  In  the  evening,  fome  beautiful  paflages  in  the 
Pajiorella  Nobile  brought  me  into  better  temper. 

The  30th.     The  intendant  Biflatti  returned  to  Turin,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  vifit  from  him  ^    he  carried  me  to  the  univerfity,  and  fome  other 
places  which  I  had  not  feen  before  i    Signore  Capra  alfo,  and  Dr.  Buniva, 
favoured  me  with  their  company.      The  knight,   I  find,  is  as  complete  a . 
crpaker  as  could  ever  iffue  from  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Price  himfelf.     Piedmont 
^rnifties  an  inftance,  which  if  I  had  touched  upon  to  Signora  Capra,  he  would 
have  preffed  it  into  his  fervice  on  the  queftion  of  farms.     But  there  are  not^ 
many  circumftances  more  curious  in  politics  than  the  contraft  between  great 
and  fipall  dominions.     Here  is  a  court  fufficiently  fplendid ; .  a  palace  well  kept ; 
an  army  (not  equally  well  kept)  of  30,000  men;  fortifications  many,  and  among 
the  firfl  in  the  world,  and  a  power  of  receiving  with  hofpitality  and  fplendour 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France ;  all  this  is  done  with  thirty  millions  of . 
French  money : ,  if  the  comparifon  had  been  made  in  the  late  king's  reign,  the 
circumftances  would  have  been  ftronger.     The  King  of  France  had  fix  hun- 
dred millions ;    that  is  to  fay,  twenty  times  as  much :   he  could,   therefore, 
with  equal  proportions,  have  twenty  fuch  palaces,  or  more  exadtly  an  hundred, . 
as  there  are  five  in  Piedmont;  twenty  fuch  courts,  and  an  army  of  600,000  men. 
But,  inftead  of  this,  the  difference  between  the  palaces  of  the  two  Kings  and . 
their  courts,  their  parade  and  their  vanity,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  one-fourth  of 
their  revenue;  and  as  to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (proportions  preferved) 
it  is  fix  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  King  of  France :  but  the  contraft 
goes  further ;  for,  while  the  debts  of  this  country  are  inconfiderable,  thpfe  of 
France  are  fo  great,  that  the  deficit  alone  is  more  than  five  times  the  whole  re- 
venue of  Sardinia. 

OcTOBERift,  The  political  ftate  of  Piedmont  at  prefent  depends  almoft  en- 
tirely on  the  perfonal  charadler  of  the  King,  who  is  efteemed  an  eafy  good  natured 
man,  too  much  impofed  on  by  a  fet  of  people  without  merit.  The  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  talents  and  all  forts  of  abilities,  inftead  of  being  in  the  ppfts 
.  for  which  they  are  qualified,  are  found  only  in  retirement.  I  am  told,  that  he 
often  takes  bank-notes  in  his  pocket-book,  and  at  night,  if  he  have  not  given 
them  away,  exprefles  uneafinefs ;  yet  this  is  with  an  empty  treafury  and  an 
ineomplete  M-paid  army.     Tliis  condud:  is  remarkably  different  from  that  of. 
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the  princes  his  Majefty's  predeceilbrs^  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were  good 
oeconomifts,  and  kept  themfelveis  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  were  able  to  turn 
opportunities  to  their  notable  advantage,  which  muft  have  pailed  barren  of 
events  under  a  different  fyftem  of  government.  The  King's  motives,  however, 
are  excellent,  and  no  faults  are  found  with  his  government  that  do  not  flow 
from  that  fort  of  goodnefs  of  heart  which  better  befits  a  private  fbttion  than  a 
throne.  Similar  errors  are  not  expefted  from  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  is 
reprefented  as  a  man  of  good  underftanding,  with,  however,  rather  too  great  a 
tindture  of  religion.  Nothing  can  be  more  regular  and  decent  than  the  con- 
dud:  of  all  the  courts  no  licentious  pleafures  are  here  countenanced;  and  very 
little  that  looks  like  diflipation.  How  the  Count  d'Artois  pafles  his  time  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive ;  for  a  prince  who  was  dying  with  ennui  in  the  midft  of  Ver- 
failles,  for  want  of  pleafures  that  had  not  loft  their  luftre,  one  would  fuppofe 
that  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe  there  was  fcarcely  one  to  be  found  lefs  adapted* 
than  this  to  his  feelings,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  convenience. 

The  2d.  To  Verceil,  by  a  vetturino ;  I  find  but  one  agreeable  circumftance 
in  this  way  of  travelling,  which  is  going  as  flow  and  ftopping  as  often 
as  you  pleafe:  I  walked  moft  of  the  way,  and  generally  out- walked  the 
coach,  except  when  there  was  any  little  defcent.  A  gentleman,  a  proprietor 
and  cultivator  of  rice  near  Verceil,  fupped  with  us,  v^rho  was  communicative. 
45  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Novara,  much  rice ;  fome  yet  uncut ;  they  are  thrcflbing 
it  every  where,  and  we  meet  gleaners  loaded  with  it :  a  nafty  country,  as  ill 
to  the  eye  as  to  the  health  :  there  hang  the  limbs  of  a  robber  in  the  trees, 
in  unifon  with  the  Jbmire  and  peftiferous  afpeft  of  a  flat  woody  region.  Crofs 
the  Tefino,  deep,  clear,  and  rapid.  This  river  parts  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  from  thofe  of  the  Emperor.  At  Buflfalora  crofs  the  naviglia 
grande^  the  greateft  canal  for  irrigation  that  was  ever  made.  Sleep  at  Ma- 
genta.—— 30  miles. 

The  4th,  Sunday.  Reach  Milan  in  the  forenoon.  This  great  city  ftands 
in  the  midft  of  a  dead  level  country,  fo  thickly  planted  that  you  fee  nothing  of 
Jt  till  you  are  in  the  ftreets.  To  the  Alter  go  delPozzo^  in  time  to  wait  on  the 
Abbate  Amoretti,  fccretary  of  the  Patriotic  Society,  to  whom  I  had  letters 
from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  and  Signore  Songa  of  London :  I  found  the  Abbate  ad- 
mirably well  lodged,  in  ihtpalazzooi{hsi  Marquis  de  Cufani :  this,  faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  looks  well,  to  find  a  man  of  letters  in  a  fplendid  apartment,  and  not  poked, 
like  a  piece  of  lumber,  into  a  garret:  it  is  a  good  feature  in  the  Italian  nobi- 
lity. I  entered  his '  apartment,  which  is  a  cube  of  about  thirty  feet,  from  a 
great  feloon  of  forty  or  fifty.  He  received  me  with  eafy  and  agreeable  polite- 
nefs  which  imprefles  one  at  firft  fight  in  his  favour.  .  Soon  after  hAeturned  my 
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vifit.  I  find  him  an  agreeabk^  well«infbrmed^  and  intereftlng  charader.   Waited 

alio  on  the  Abbate  Oriani^  aftronomer  royal^  who  expreiled  every  wi(h  to  be 

of  ufe  to  me.     At  night  to  the  opera ;  a  moft  noble  theatre ;  the  largeft  as 

well  as  handibmeft  I  have  ieen ;  the  fcenes  and  decorations  beautiful.     Though 

it  is  Sunday,  I  look  with  amazement  at  the  houfe^  for  it  is  three  parts  fuU^ 

even  while  much  of  the  world  are  in  the  country :— -how  {can  fuch  a  town  as 

Milan  do  this  ?     Here  are  fix  rows  of  boxes,  thirty-fix  in  a  row ;  the  three 

beft  rows  let  at  40  louis  d'or  a  box.     This  is  marvellous  for  an  inland  town, 

without  commerce  or  great  manufadtures.     It  is  the  plough  alone  that  cao  do 

it.     I  am  delighted  vnth  the  accommodation  of  the  pit ;  one  fits  on  broad  eafy 

ibphas,  with  a  good  fpace  to  ftir  one's  legs  in  :   young  perfons  may  hear  being 

trufled  and  pinioned  on  a  row  of  narrow  benches,  but  I  am  old  and  lazy,  and,  if 

I  do  not  fit  at  my  eafe,  would  not  care  to  fit  there  at  all. 1  o  miles. 

The  5  th.  In  the  morning,  deliver  letters  to  Signore  Bignami  and  VaiEJli,  and 
theMefl'.Zappas,  gentlemen  in  commerce,  from  whom  I  might  receive  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  exports,  &c.  of  the  Milanefe.  At  noon,  to  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture (called  the  Patriotic  Society),  which  fortunately  for  me,  who  am  a  mcm- 
•  her,  had  a  meeting  to-day :   the  Marchefe  di  Vifconti  in  the  chair,  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  members  prefent,  to  all  of  whom  Signore  Amoretti  introduced  me.  I  never 
expedl  much  from  focieties  of  this  fort  5  but  this  of  Milan  was  to-day  employed 
on  a  button  and  a  pair  of  fciflbrs :  it  feems  they  want  at  this  city  to  make  tfaws  finer 
forts  of  hardware,  in  order  to  rival  thofe  of  England,  and  leflcn  the  import,  which, 
in  Ipite  of  every  obidacle,  is  very  great :  the  idea  originates  with  the  government,  and 
is  worthy  of  its  little  ideas;  a  true  peddling  fpirit  at  prefent  throughout  Europe. 
An  artift  in  the  town  had  made  a  button  and  half  a  pair  of  fciflbrs,  one  halfEnglifh, 
and  the  other  half  of  his  own  manufafture,  for  which  he  claimed  and  had  a  reward.  . 
Similar  are  the  employments  of  focieties  every  where !   In  England,  bufied  about 
rhubarb,  filk,  and  drill-ploughs: — at  Paris,  about  fleas  and  butterflies;— and  at 
Milan,  about  buttons  and  fciflbrs !  I  hope  I  fhall  find  the  Georgofi/t\  at  Florence, 
employed  on  a  top-knot.     I  looked  about  to  fee  a  pradtical  farmer  enter  the  room, 
but  looked  in  vain.     A  goodly  company  of  i  Marchcfi,  i  Conti,  i  Cavalieri, 
i  Abbati,  but  not  one  clofc  clipped  wig,  or  a  dirty  pair  of  breeches,  to  give  au- 
thority to  their  proceedings.     We  met,  in  what  was  the  Jcfuit's  College,  in  the 
Brera,  a  noble  building,  containing  many  apartments  equally  fplendid  and  con- 
venient.    The  Marchefe  Vifconti  afl^ed  me  to  his  country-feat;  and  the  Cava- 
liere  Caftiglioni,  who  has  travelled  in  America  with  the  views  of  a  natural  hif- 
torian,  and  who  intends  to  print  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  hopes  to  meet  me 
foon  at  his  brother  the  count's.     Milan  has  been  reprd&nted  as  very  dear,  and 
may  be  fo  when  no  thought  is  taken  to  fave  expence,  ordering  what  you  want, 
and  leaving  ,the  bill  to  the  hofl ;  but  as  fpch  methods  do  not  agree  with  my 
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purfe,  I  pay,  by  agreement,  for  my  room, .  dinner  and  fupper  ferved  in  it,  as 
there  are  few  tables  d'hotes  in  Italy,  6  Uv,  of  M^lan  a-day,  or  an  ecu,  equal  to 
4S.  Englifli.     The  pit,  at  th^  opera,  is  2  liv.  5/.  ahd  coffee  for  breakfeft  yf. 
in  all  about  5s.  8d.  a-day;  but,  feeing  buildings,  &c.  adds  fomething.     lam 
very  well  ferved  for  this,  except  in  foups,  which  are  deteftable,  for  I  hate 
macaroni  and  abominate  pafte.     I  have  read  fo  much  of  the  horrors  of  Italian 
jnns,  that  I  am  very  agreeably  furprized  to  find  them  in  the  great  towns,  Turin 
and  Milan  for  inftance,  as  good  as  in  France ;  yet  I  am  not  at  the  beft  here,—  ^ 
for  I  underftand  the  albergbi  reale  and  imperiale  arc  the  firft  5  and  I  was  not  at  the 
beft  at  Turin.     But  village  ones  between  the  great  towns  are  bad  ei^ough.     In 
France,  one  is  rarely  waited  on  at  inns  by  men ;  in  Italy  hitherto  never  by  wo- 
men 5    I  like  the  French  cuftom  beft.     Ferret  among  the  bookfellers,   and 
find  more  tra^^s,  in  Italian,  upon  agricultuie.  than  I  expedted.     At  night  to  the 
ppera ;  the  pit  is  fo  commodious  and  agreeable,  that  it  is  a  good  lounge  5  the 
fophas  and  chairs  are  numbered  j  they  give  you  a  ticket,  which  marks  your 
feat ;  but  the  performers  are  poor.     It  was  the  Imprefario  in  Augujla^  by  that 
beautiful  compofer,  Cimarofa ;  there  is  a  qaihtetto  in  it,  than  which  nothing 
conld  be  more  pleafing,  or  repeated  with  more  applaufe. 

The  6  th.     Signore  Amoretti,  whofe  attentions  and  affiduity  are  fuch  as  I 
fhall  not  foon  forget,  this  morning  introduced  me  to  Signore  Beecken,  a  coun- 
fcllor  in  the  court  of  his  Imperial  Majefty ;  and  then  we  went  together  into  the 
country,  fix  or  feven  miles,  to  a  farm  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  Vifcqnti,  to  fee  the  method  of  making  the  Lodefan  cheefe ;  attended 
the  whole  operation^  which  is  fo  totally  different  from  what  we  ufe  in  England, 
that  fkill  in  making  may  have  a  great  effedl  in  rendering  this  produdl  of  Lom- 
bardy  fo  fuperior  to  all  others.     The  cheefe,  and  the  enquiries,  took  up  the 
whole  day ;  fo  that  it  was  five  in  the  evening  before  we  got  back  to  Milan, 
where  they  dined  with  me  at  the  fozxo ;  an  itinerant  band  of  mufic  giving  a 
ferenade.  under  the  windows,  to  the  illujirijjimij  eccellentijjimi^  nobili  Signori 
Inglefi.     This  day  has  paffed  after  my  own  heart,  a  long  morning  of  activity, 
and  then  a  dinner,  without  one  word  of  converfation  but  on  agriculture.  Signore 
Beecken  is  a  fenfible  well  informed  German,  who  underftands  the  importance 
of  the  plough ;    and  Abbate  Amoretti's  converfatibn  is  that  of  a  man  who  adds 
the  powers  of  inftrudtion,  to  the  graces  that  enliven  company. 

The  7th..    Attended  the  Marquis  de  Vifconti,  and  Signore  Amoretti  to  Moz- 
zate,  the  country-feat  of  the  Count  de  Caftiglione,  about  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Milan.     Stop  very  near  the  city  to  view  the  Chartreuje^  which,  fince  the  empe- 
ror feized  the  revenues,  and  turned  the  monks  out,  has  been  converted  into  a 
pow^der  magazine.     View,  in  paffmg,  the  fine  church  of  Ro,  and  jthe  Marquis  of 
Litta's  villa  at  Leinate,  in  which  the  gardens  are  confpicuous.     The  Italian  tafte 
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was  the  undoubted  origin  of  what  we  fee  in  France;  but  decoration  is  carried 
much  higher. .  Marble  bafbns,  with  fine  ftatues,  too  good  for  the  fituation :  jets 
d'eau^  temples,  colonades,  and  buildings,  without  end,  almoft  connected  with 
tile  houfe;  latticed,  and  clipped  bowers  and  walks;  miles  of  clipped  hedges — ter- 
races and  gravel  walks^  never  well  kept,  with  abundance  of  orange- trees,  are 
the  features ;  and  they  are  all  in  profufion.  The  expence  enormous,  both  to 
form  and  to  keep.  There  is  a  pinery,  and  not  more  than  five  or  fix  others  in  the 
whole  duchy  of  Milan.  Reach  Mozzate.  The  countefs  appeared  what  we 
call  a  genteel  good  fort  of  woman,  with  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  foppery  and 
affedlation  that  forms  xh^fne  lady.  The  moment  1  faw  the  Count  de  Caftig- 
lione,  I  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour;  his  phyfiognomy  is  pleafing;  and  the  in- 
ftantaneous  eafy  aflfability,  mixed  with  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity,  tells  one  in 
a  moment,  that  time  would  not  be  loft  in  his  company.  I  was  not  deceived. 
He  entered  prefently  on  the  objedt  of  my  travels ;  and  I  was  highly  pleafed  to 
find,  that  he  was  a  practical  farmer.  After  dinner,  we  made  an  excurfion 
to  a  confiderable  plantation  he  has  executed  with  great  judgment  and 
fpirit.  The  count  fhewed  me  a  part  of  his  farm  alfo,«~but  this  is  not 
equally  fuccefsful.  In  the  evening,  while  the  reft  of  the  company  were 
at  cards,  he  fatisfied  my  numerous  enquiries  concerning  the  hufbandry,  &c. 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  manner  that  left  me  little  to  wifli.  After 
breakfaft,  the  next  morning  I  returned  to  Milan,  The  feature  which  ftruck 
me  moft  in  this  -vifit  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  at  his  country- feat,  is  the 
great  fimilarity  of  living,  and  of  manners  in  different  countries.  There  are 
few  circumftances  in  the  table,  attendance,  houfe,  and  mode  of  living,  that 
vary  from  a  man  of  fimilar  rank  and  fortune  in  England  or  France.  Only 
French  cuftoms,  however,  predominate.,  I  fuppofe  one  muft  go  for  new  man- 
ners to  the  Turks  and  Tartars;  for  Spain  itfelf,  among  people  of  rank,  has  them 
not  to  give :  and  this  circumftancc  throws  travellers^  who  regifter  their  re- 
marks, into  a  fituation  that  (hould  meet  with  the  candour  of  readers :  thofe  who 
record  faithfully,  muft  note  things  that  are  common,  and  fuch  are  not  formed  to 
gratify  curiofity.  Thofe  who  deal  much  in  adventures,  fo  contrary  to  our  own 
manners  as  to  excite  furprife,  muft  be  of  qucftionable  authority;  for. the  fimi- 
larity of  European  manners,  among  people  of  rank  or  large  fortune,  can  hardly 
be  doubted :  and  the  difference  among  their  inferiors  is,  in  many  cafes,  more 
apparent  than  real,  I  am  much  pkafed  with  this  family :  the  countefs  is  a 
good  woman,  for  (he  loves  her  children,  her  hulband,  and  the  country.  Hcf 
huft^and  has  life,  animation,*  quicknefs  of  conception,  and  that  attention  to 
agriculture,  which  made  me  wifh  him  for  a  neighbour.  In  our  return,  ftop  at' 
Defio,  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  of  Cufino,  which  is  in  a  .ftylc  that  pleafes  me. 
The  houfe  is  not  upon  too  great  a  fcale,  cvnd  therefore  fin^hed  and  furniftied  : 
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the  rooms  are  more  elegant  than  fplendid--<md  more  comfortable  than  ftewy^ 
There  is  one  apartment,  in  encauftic  painting,  faid  to  be  the  firft  executed  in 
Italy.  The  fecond  floor  contains  thirteen  bed-chambers,  with  each  a  fmali 
fervant's-room,  and  light  clofet :  and  they  have  all  fuch  a  comfortable,  clean, 
Engliih  air ;  and  are  fo  neat,  without  any  finery,  that,  had  the  floors  been 
deal,  inftead  of  brick,  I  fliould  have  thought  myfelf  in  my  own  country.  I 
have  read  travels  that  would  make  us  believe,  that  a  clean .  houfe  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  Italy ;  if  that  were  once  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed.  I 
like  this  villa  much  better  than  the  mafter  does,  for  he  is  rarely  here  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.  The  gardens  are  fplcndid  in  their  kind; 
lattice-frames  of  lemons  twenty  feet  high,  with  efpaliers  of  oranges,  both  full 
hung  with  fruit,  have,  to  northern  eyes,  an  uncommon  effed: ;  but  they  are  all 
covered  with  glafs  in  the  winter.  Here  is  a  pinery  alfo.  Dine  in  the  village 
on  trout,  frefh  from  the  lake  of  Como,  at  3  liv.  the  pound,  of  28  ounces.  In 
the  evening  returning  to  Milan,  after  an  excurfion  inftru6tive  in  my  principal 
objedl,  and  equally  agreeable  in  the  little  circumftances  that  have  power  fuffi- 
cient  either  to  gild  or  (hade  every  obje<a :  Pafs  the  houfe  of  the  Marchefa  di 
Fagnani,  who  has  been  much  in  England,  and  celebrated  here  for  being  the 
lady  vvith  whom  our  inimitable  Sterne  had  the  rencontre  at  Milan,  which  ke 

has  dcfcribed  fo  agreeably. 32  miles. 

The  9th.     This  day  was  appointed  for  vifiting  a  few  objedts  at  Milan,  for 
which  Signore  Beecken  had  the  goodncfs  to  defire  to  be  my  cicerone ;  his  cha- 
rbt  was  ready  after  breakfaft,  and  we  went  from  fight  to  fight  till  five  o'clock. 
Buildings  and  pidlures  have  been  fo  often  and  fo  well  defcribed,  that  for  modera 
travellers  nothing  is  left,  if  they  expatiate,  but  to  talk  of  themfelvcs  as  much  as 
of  the  objedls.     I  (hall  note,  in  a  few  words,  the  things  that  ftruck  me  moft. 
I  had  read  fo  much  of  the  cathedral,  and  came  to  it  with  fuch  expedation, 
that  its  eflTeft  was  nothing.     There  are  comparative  meafurements  given  of  it 
with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  that  feem  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  clafs  for  magni- 
tude :  to  the  eye  it  is  a  child'  play-thing  compared  to  St.  Paul's.     Of  the  innu- 
merable ftatues,  that  of  St.  Laurence  flayed  is  the  fineft.     The  architefture  of 
the  church  of  St.  Fcdele,  by  Pellegrino,  is  pleafing;  it  contains  fix  columns 
of  granite;  and  there  are  other  fine  ones  alfo  in  that  of  St.  AleCmdro.     But  I 
found  Padri  Pini,  profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory,  a  better  objcdl  than  his  church  ; 
he  has  made  a  great  and  valuable  colledion  of  fofiils,  and  has  taken  the  means 
neceflary  for  felf-inftrudion,  much  travel,  and  much  experiment.    At  St.  Celfo, 
there  are  two  flatues  of  Adam  and  Ev%,  by  Lorenzi,  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired ;  and  a  Madonna,  by  Fontana.  Here  alio  arc  pidurcs  by  the  two  Pro- 
cacinis,  that  will  detain  your  ftcps.  The  great  hofpital  is  a  vaft  building,  once  the- 
palace  of  the  Sforzas,  Dukes  of  Milan^  and  given  by  Duke  Francis  for  this  ufe. 

It 
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It  has  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  of  livres,  and  has  at  prefcnt  above  one  thoufan^^ 
three  hundred  patients.  At  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ambrofe,  built  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  which  has  round  arches,  anterior  to  gothic  ones,  they  (hewed  u» 
a  MS.  of  Luitprandus,  dated  721,  and  another  of  Lothaire,  before  Charle^ 
magne.  If  they  contained  the  regifter  of  their  ploughs,  they  would  have 
been  interefting ;  but  what  to  me  are  the  records  of  gifts  to  convents  for 
faving  fouls  that  wanted  probably  too  much  cleaning  for  all  the  fcrubbing^-^ 
brufhes  of  the  monks  to  brighten  ?  Unqueftionably  the  mofl  famous  produc- 
tion of  human  genius  at  Milan  is  the  laft  fupper  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci,  which- 
ihould  be  ftudied  by  artifts  who  underftand  its  merits  as  it  is  not  a  pidture  for 
thofe  who,  with  unlearned  eyes,  have  only  their  feelings  to  dired:  them.  View 
the  Ambrofian  library. 

The  loth.  The  climate  of  Italy,  I  believe,  is  generally  in  extremes;  it  has 
rained  almoft  inceffantly  for  three  days  paft,  and  to-day  it  pours.  I  have  mad^ 
a  fad  blunder,  I  find  more  and  more,  in  felling  toy  French  equipage ;  for  the 
dependence  on  hiring,  and  on  the  vefturim,  is  odious.  I  want  to  go  to-morrow 
to  Lodi,  &c,  and  have  loft  much  time  in  finding  a  horfe  and  chaife;  and 
after  all  can  have  only  a  miferable  thing,  at  7  J-  liv.  a  day.— In  the  evening,  at 
the  opera,  Signore  Beecken  came  to  me  in  the  pit,  and  afked  me  if  I  would  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  prettieft  ladies  at  Milan  ?  Senza  dubbio.  He  conduced 
me  to  the  box  of  Signora  Lamberti,  a  young,  lively,  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
converfed  with  an  eafy  and  unafFefted  gaiety,  that  would  make  even  a  farmer 
wi(h  to  be  her  cicijheo.  The  office,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  who 
was  feated  in  his  poft  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  the  box,  vis-a^vts  the  lady^ 

Refrefhments — fuppers — magnificent  ridotto.      Having   mentioned   the 

cicijbeiy  I  may  obferve,  that  the  cuftom  feems  to  flourifli  at  Milan ;  few  married 
ladies  are  vfithout  this  neceflFary  appendix  to  the  ftate:  there  were  to  night  a 
great  number  of  them,  each  attending  his  fair.  I  afked  an  Italiin  gentleman 
why  he  was  not  in  his  poft  as  a  cicijheo  ?  He  replied,  he  was  not  one.  How 
fo  ?  If  you  have  either  bujinefs  or  other  purfuitj  it  takes  too  much  time.  They 
are  changed  at  pleafure,  which  the  ladies  defend,  by  faying,  that  when  an 
extenfion  of  privileges  not  proper  to  give  is  expedted,  to  part  with  is  better  than 
to  retain  them. 

The  nth.  To  Lodi,  through  twenty  miles  of  fuch  amazing  exertions  in 
irrigation,  that  we  can  have  in  England  no  idea  of  it.  At  that  tpwn  I  found 
myfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  world ;  it  was  the  night  of  terminating  the  opera 
feafon  of  the  fair  :  this-  had  drawn  fo  much  company  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  that  the  great  inn  of  the  Columbina^  formed  out  of  a  monaftery,  was 
full  in  an  hour.  At  night  the  opera-houfe  formed  a  gorgeous  difplay  :-p-we 
.  waited  half  an  hour  for  the  arph-duke  and  arch-duchefs.     The  houfe  was  well 

F  f  ■  ^     lighted 
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lighted  with  jyax ;  new  to  me,  for  in  common  their  theatres  have  only  dark- 
nefs  vifible.  It  is  finall,  but  moft  elegant,  new  built  this  year :  the  decorations 
are  neat ;  but  the  boxes,  which  are  fitted  up  hy  the  proprietors,  are  fini/hcd 
with  great  (hew  and  expence ;  as  fine  as  glafs,  varnifh,  and  gilding,  can  make 
them ;  and  being  lighted  within  made  a  blazing  figure :  the  company  crouded 
and  well  drelTed;  diamonds  fparkled  in  every  part  of;  the  houfe,.  while  the  expec- 
tation of  pleafure,  more  animated  in  Italian  thaniin  French  or  Elnglifh  eyes, 
rendered  the  coup  (tail  equally  flriking  and  agreeable ;  the  profufion  of  dancers^ 
Aefles,  fcenes,  &c.  made  me  flare,  for  a  little  place  of  not  more  tlian  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  fouls.  No  evening  could  pafs  with  a  more  animated  feflivity ; 
all  the  world  appeared  in  good  humour  :  the  vibrations  of  plcafurable  emotions 
feemed-more  refponfive  than  common,  for  expreflion  is  one  great  feature  in  Italian 
phyfiognomy.  I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  fpeftacle,  bccaufe  I  confider  it 
Vi  a  political  lights  as  deferring  fome  attention.  Lodi  is  a  little  infignificant 
place,  without  trade^  and  without  manufactures. — It  is  the  part  of  a  dominion 
that  may  be  faid  to  have  neither,  and  cut  off  from  aH  connexion  with  the  fea.: 
.  yet  there  is  not  a  town  in  France  or  England,  of  double  the  population,  that 
ever  exhibited  a  theatre  fo  built,  decorated,  filled,  and  furnilhed  as  this  of  Lodi. 
•^Not  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of  commerce  and  manufadlures — not  all  the  iron 
and  fleel*— the  woolkn  or  linen — the  filk,  glaffes,.  pots,  or  porcelain  of  fuch  a 
town  as  Lodi,  ever  yet  equalled  this  exhibition  of  butter  and  cheefe^  Water^ 
clover,  cows,  cheefe,  money,  and  mufic !  Thefe  are  the  combinations — that 
fbing  Italian  nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  lefTons  of  government  to  northern 
politicians.  The  evening  would  have  been  delicious  to  me,  if  I  had  had  my 
little  girl  with  me;  I  could  not  help  piduring  her  by  my  fide,  fuppofing  the 
cxprcfTions  of  her  pleafure,  and  giving  an  imaginary  prefence  to  her  fmiles,  her 
enquiries^  and  her  enjoyment.  la  truth  it  was  better  adapted  to  her  age.  than 
tp  mine.r— -20.  miles. 

The  I  zth%    I  had  brought  a  letter  taa  Signore  Mayer,  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
who  yeflerday,  when  I  waited  on  him,  introduced  me  to  the  Cavaliere  Don 
Baffiano  Bona  Noma,  who  promifed  to  find  a  pcrfon  this  morning  for  condu<£t- 
ing  mci  to  a^celebrated  dairy  of  his  neat  Lodi  \,  he  waa  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
by  his  means  I  was  introduced  into  two  dairies,  one  of  90  cows,,  and  aflifted 
iti  makingr  the  cheefe.     In  the  afternoon  tp  Codogno,  through  fifteens  miles  of 
dead  flat,,of  afingular  afpeft.;  it  is. interfedled  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  but 
a  r«>w  of  pollard  poplars  and  wiUbws  on  each  fide.     The  heads  of  thcfe   tre«6 
form  a.  woodland,  as. the  fields  are  very  finall,  and  looking: through  tlite  ftems, 
under  the  coveft  of  their  heads,  is  fomething  like  the  prints  I  have  feen  of  the 
forefb  of  Taflb,  but  without  the  wUdnefs  or  enchantment.     The  inhabitants 
hj^aie  neither  witches,,  nymphs,  nor  knights,  but  cows,  and  frogs :.  themufic 
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>E)f  the  latter  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  laft  night's  warblings  of  Senefiffo^    In  truth 
this  country  is  better  for  thefe  two  animals  than  for  man.     The  whole  is  a  water 
ipunge;  the  ditches  innumerable;  now  water,  now  mud;  the  climate  hot; 
and  ventilation  excluded  by  a  croud  of  aquatics.     I  figui-ed  ficknefs  and  difeafc 
in  every  quarter :  and  the  want  of  fcattered  habitations  renders  the  whole  filent 
and  folitary,  in  fpite  of  a  confiderable  population,  that  is  concealed  by  the  endleft 
pollards.     Willows,  ditches,  mud,   and  frogs  !  thefe  are  features  in  pcrfefl 
contraft  to  the  fcenes  of  laft  night !  yet  they  are  attended  by  a  fertility  that 
gives  warbling  to  the  throat,  and  quivering  to  the  fantaftic  toe  of  beauty.     At 
Codogno  waited  on  Signore  Bignami,  a  confiderable  cheefe-merchant.     I  wa^ 
in  luck;  a  numerous  company  fpent  the  evening  with  him,  from  whom  he 
felefted  a  party  well  acquainted  with  grafs  and  cows ;  and  retiring  into  another 
apartment,  they  had  the  gocdnefs,  with  him  and  his  fon,  to  dedicate  fome  time 
to  the  fatiafying  of  my  enquiries ;  and  I  fhould  be  very  backward  if  I  did  not  o5- 
'  ferve  that  the  free  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  did  it,  proves  equally 
their  liberality  and  politenefs.     Codogno  is  a  neat  little  town  of  about  eight 
thoufand  people.     And  jiote  (for  the  thing  is  extraordinary),  an  opera  here  tooj 
another  new  built  theatre,  of  this  year.     It  is  not  fo  large,  or  fo  much  decorated 
as  that  of  Lodi^  but  the  form  is  morepleafing  and  more  commodious ;  it  is  more 
circular.     There  are  apartments  contiguous  for  the  firft  fingers  and  dancers> 
communicating  with  a  noble  inn,  the  albergo  del  teatro. 15  miles. 

The  1 3th.  This  morning  Signore  Bignami  had  kindly  appointed  for  examining 
one  of  the  principal  dairies  in  the  country,  noted  for  making  good  cheefe ;  fortu- 
nately the  farmer  proved  communicative  and  liberal, — conducted  us  to  the  fcenc 
of  adtion  very  readily,  and  direfted  his  dairy-man  to  anfwer  my  enquiries.  Wc 
attended  the  making  of  a  cheefe,  and  then  walked  over  the  farm :  the  farmers 
fcem^much  at  their  eafc.  Take  leave  of  my  very  friendly  cond'uftors,  and 
reach  Crema,  in  the  Venetian  ftate.  Here  alfo  a  new-built  opera-houfe,  and 
the  Mara  from  London  firft  finger ;  they  did  not  appear  to  relilh  too  much  her 
altitudes  of  divifion, — yet  fhe  vras  confiderably  applauded.  Great  powers  in 
finging,  when  much  exerted  in  difficult  paflages,  furprize  much  more  than 
they  pleafe.  The  airs  that  touch  the  heart,  are  what  the  poet  calls  lengthened 
Jhveetnefs  long  drawn  outy  that  breathe  a  continuity  of  melody,  flowing,  not 
broken  notes.  The  number  of  theatres  in  this  part  of  Italy  is  aftoniftiing  :  two 
great  ones  at  Milan ;  in  twenty  miles,  another,  at  Lodi ;  in  fifteen,  one  way, 
Codogno ;  in  ten,  another,  t^rema ;  in  ten,  another,  Plaifancc,  &c. — ^yet  trade 
and  manufedture  are  very  inconfiderable. 16  miles. 

The  1 4th.  To  Lodi,  through  ten  miles  more  of  the  fame  country ;  bad  road 
through  the  ftate  Of  Venice ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  Milanefe,  you  find 
an  excellent  one.     Return  to  Milan.—— -30  miles. 

F  f  2  Thd 
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^  The  15th*  The  country  continues  flat,  much  of  it  watered,  but  without 
fuch  exertions  as  to  Lodi;  all  a  crouded  fcene  of  willows.  .  Vaprio,  where  wc 
flopped,  is  a  poor  place,  with  a  dirty,  miferable,  wretched  inn:  here  lam  in  a 
chamber,  that  finks  my  fpirits  as  I  fit  and  look  around  me;  my  pen,  ink,  and 
tablets,  are  ufelefs  before  .me  5  I  want  them  for  two  or  three  fubjetls  that  have 
pafl^d  acrofs  my  mind  in  the  journey,  but  I  can  do  nothing ;  to  arrange  ten 
words  with  propriety,  is  an  infurmountable  effort.  I  never  in  my  life  wrote 
three  lines  to  pleafe  myfelf,  when  the  circumfl:ances  around  were  untoward  or 
dilagreeable ;  acle^n,  neat  apartment,  a  good  fire,  fomething  to  eat  better  tlian^ 
pafl:e-foup,  with  tolerable  wine,  give  a  lightnefs  to  the  bofom,  and  a  facility  to . 
the  ideas.  I  have  not  yet  read  any  of  the  Abbate  Amoretti's  pieces ;  but  iJFhe 
Writes  badly  in  that  elegant  apartment,  and  with  all  the  circumftances  of  eafe 
and  luxury  around  him,  I  fhall  not  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  head,  as  I 
think  I  fhall  always  have  of  his  heart.  This  chamber  of  Vaprio  is  contraft 
fofficient  to  his  in  the  Palazzo  Cufani.  I  cannot  write,  fo  much  neftle  in  this 
nidus  of  fleas  and  bugs,  which  they  call  a  bed. 20  miles. 

The  1 6th.     So  much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  night,  that  the  Adda  has  rifen 
too  much  to  permit  a  carriage  to  reach  the  ferry ;  we  waited,  therefore,  four 
hours  till  the  water  funk.     This  is  a  circumftance  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable^ 
every  day  in  Italy ;  for  the  rivers  are  fo  little  under  command,  that  a  night's 
heavy  rain  will  flop  him.     An  impatient  traveller,  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  for  the  water's  flowing,  might,  by  equal  genius,  be  fet  ofi^as  well  in  poetry, 
as  a  patient  one  is  reprefented  expecting  till  all  was  pafl!ed. — The  environs  of 
the  Adda  here  are  fine ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Vaprio,  high  land,  that  commands 
the  wooded  vale.     Arrive,  at  laft,  at  Bergamo.     I  had  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mai- 
foni  da  Ponte,  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  Bergamo,  to  whom  I  went  diredly . 
I  mounted  a  fleep  hill  into  the  city,  which  is  on  the  top  of  it,  and  fearched 
hard  for  the  dodlor ;  after  examining  feveral  ftreets,  a  lady  from  a  window, 
who  feemed  to  pity  my  perplexity  (for  I  had  been  condudled  to  three  or  four 
flreets  in  vain),  informed  me,  that  he  was  in  the  country, — feut  that  if  I  re- 
turned in  the  morning,  I  fhould  have  a  chance  of  feeing  him.     What  a  black, 
dirty,  flinking,  difinal  place  !  I  ftared  at  fome  well  drefled  people  I  met,  won- 
dering what  they  had  to  do  there;  thanking  my  ftars  that  I  was  not  an. inhabi- 
tant of  Bergamo  ;  foolifhly  enough,  as  if  it  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a  place 
that  give  felicity,  and  not  the  connexions  formed  from  infancy,  and  matured 
by  habit. — ^ — 12. miles. 

The  17th.  Mount  the  hill  again,  in  fearch  for  Signore  Maironi;  and  hearing 
he  has  a  brother,  to  find  him,  fhould  I  fail.  I  repaired  to  the  flreet  where  the 
kdy  gave  me  information  the  night  before ;  fhe  was  luckily  at  her  window,  but  the 
intelligence  crofs  to  my  wifhes,  for  both  the  brothers  were  ir>  the  country ;  I  ne§d 
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not  go  to  the  door,  flic  faid,  for  there  were  no  fervants  in  the  houfe.     The  dulk 
of  the  evening  in  this  dark  tpwn  had  laft  night  veiled  the  fair  incognita^  butjook-* 
ing  a  fecond  time  now,  I  found  her  extremely  pretty,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  ihone 
in  unifon  with  fomcthing  better  than  a  ftreet  of  Bergamo.     She  afked  me  kindly 
after  my  bufinefs,  Spero  che  non  i  un  gran  mancamento  f  words  of  no  import, 
but  uttered  with  a  fweetnefs  of  voice  that  rendered  the  pooreft  monofyllable  in- 
terefting.  I  tolcj  her,  that  the  bofom  muft  be  cold,  from  which  her  prefence  did  ^ 
not  banifli  all  feeling  of  difappointment.     It  was  impoffible  not  to  fay  fomc- 
thing a  little  beyond  common  thanks.     She  bowed  in  return  ;  and  I  thought  I 
.  read  in  her  expreflive  eyes,  that  I  had  not  offended ;  I  was  encouraged  to  aflc 
the  favour  of  Signore  Maironi's  jddrefs  in  the  country— Cd?;?  gran  piacere  ve  h 
dara. — I  took  a  card  from  my  pocket  j  but  her  window  was  rather  too  high  to 
hand  it.     I  looked  at  the  door :  Forzi  }  aperta. — Credo  che  si,  fhe  replied.    If 
the  reader  be  an  eledrician,  and  have  flown  a  kite  in  a  thunder-ftorm,  he  will^ 
know,  that  when  the  atmofphere  around  him  becomes  highly  electric,  and  his 
danger  increafes,  if  he  do  riot  quickly  remove,  there  is  a  cobweb  fenfation  in  the, 
air,  as  if  he  was  inclofed  in  an  invifible  net  of  the  filmieft  goflimer.     My  atmof- 
phere, at  this  moment,  had  fome  refemblance  to  it :  I  had  taken  two  fteps  to  - 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  pafling,  opened  it  before  me,  and  ftood  upon  the, 
threfliold.     It  was  the  lady's  hufband ;  (he  was  in  the  paffage  behind,  and  I  was ; 
in  the  ftrcet  before  him,   flie  faid,  Ecco  un  Signore  Inglcfe  che  ha  hijhgno  d'und 
direzione  a  Sig.  Mairioni.    The  huiband  anfwered  politely,  that  he  would  give  it, , 
and,  taking  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote  and  gave  it  me.  Nothing  was . 
ever  done  fo  concifely :  I  looked  at  him  aikance,  and  thought  him  one  of  the 
Uglieft  fellov^s  I  had  ever  feen.     An  ill-natured  by-ftander  would  have  faid, 
that  his  prefence  prevented  a  farming  from  becoming  a  fentlmental.  traveller. 
Certain  if  is,  one  now  and  then  meets  with  terrible  eyes  in  Italy ;  in  the  north 
of  Europe  they  have  attractive  powers ;  here  they  have  every  fort  of  power  j  the 
fphere  of  the  activity  of  an  eye  beam  is  enlarged,  and  he  who  travels  as  I  do  for 
the  plough,  muft  take  care,  as  I  fhall  in  future,  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  :of  it. 
From  the  ramparts  of  the  town,   below  the  houfe  of  the  count  de  Brefnbate, 
there  is  a  profpeft  of  fertile  land,  hardly  to  be  equalled.,    In  front,  to  the 
fouth,  ji  range  of  Appcnines  rifes  above  the  fog,  that  hangs  over*  a  part  of 
the  plain.     To  the  weft,  an  immenfe  curve  of  the  Alps,   that   bound   the 
Milanefe  and  Piedmont;  their  heads  uninterruptedly  in  fnow,  from  one  of  the 
fineft  mountain-barriers  to  be  imagined.     To  the  eaft,  the  view  an  unbroken, 
unlimited  level.  This  vaft  plain,  at  one's  feet,  feems  a  level  wood,  with. towns,, 
churches,  towers,  and  houfes.     Near  Bergamo,  the  angle  of  vifion  permits  the- 
fields  to  be  fetn,  and  therefore  more  pidurefque.     Simular  features,  muft  give- 
fimilar  profpeds,  this  refembles  that  of  the  Superga.     It  is  as  hot  torday,  .and 
every  day  of  fun-fhine,  as  in  England  in  Jufte* 

The 
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'  The  i8th,  Yefterday  I  agreed  witli  a  "vetfurino,  to  take  me  this  morning, 
at  fix  o'clock,  to  Brefcia ;  but  not  being  perfedly  well,  I  infifted  that  he  fhould 
not  come  for  me  without  Kis  ve/lzira,  nor  before  the  time.  The  rafcal  knocked 
me  up  at  five,  and  then  without  the  carriage;  it  was  only  four  fteps,  he  faid, 
and  wanted  to  hurry  away  my  trunk.  I  begin  to  know  them,  and  therefore 
fleadily  refufed  to  ftir :  after  much  vain  perfuafion,  away  they  went,  and  in  three 
ijuarters  of  an  hour  returned.  The  fellow  drove  me  a  full  mile  and  half,  on  the 
road  to. Brefcia,  to  an  inn,  where  there  was  another  vetfurino,  to  whom  he  had 
fold  me ;  and  there  I  found  myfelf,  packed  with  three  other  perfons,  in  the  worft 
j)lace ;  to  the  contrary  of  all  which  the  fcoundrel  had  figned  an  agreement.  My 
cxpreflions  of  anger  only  got  me  laughed  at.  "The  world  has  not  fuch  a  fet  of 
villains  as  thefe  vetturini.  I  have  read  guides  and  diredtories,  and  travels,  that 
fpcak  of  this  «vay  of  journeying  as  paflable  ; — if  not  good,  very  bearable;  but 
they  muft  be  very  partial,  or  very  carelefs,  if  they  mention  them  without  indig- 
fiation-  Their  carriages  are  wretched,  open,  crazy,  jolting,  dirty  dung-carts ; 
and  as  to  their  horfes,  I  thought,  till  I  faw  them,  that  the  Irifli  garrans  had  no 
rivals  on  the  globe  5  but  the  cavalli  di  vetturini  convinced  me  of  the  error.  My 
company  were  two  merchant-like  people,  and  a  young  man  going  to  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Padua ;  the  two  firft  repeating  prayers,  and  counting  beads.  How  the 
country  came  to  be  well  irrigated,  is  a  quellion  ?  Pater-nofters  will  neither  dig 
canals,  nor  make  chcefe. 32  miles. 

The  19th.     I  had  letters  for  Signorc  Pilati,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  agri- 
culture ;  he  wias  in  the  country  at  his  brother's  farm,  whither  I  went  with 
pleafure  :  he  was  to  introduce  me  to  count  Corniano,  the  prefident,  but  he  is 
abfent,  twenty  miles  out  of  my  road.     In  the  evening,  to  the  opera;   the  houjfe 
large,  but  ugly :  the  Avar  a,  badly  aded ;  and  the  tafte  of  the  audience  (the  pit^ 
not  the  boxes^  (hew  a  nation)  ftill  worfe.     Puns,  conceits,  diftortipns,  and  ex- 
aggerated aftion,  gained  great  applaufe,     A  child,  telling  his  name,  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  hard  lyllables,  and  an  exaggerated  mimickry  of  attempting  to  repeat  themi^ 
were  encored  more  violently  than  the  fined  airs  would  have  been.     This  depra- 
Tity  of  national  tafte  is  amazing,  amongft  a  people  that  have  produced  fuch 
proofs  of  genius  in  almoft  every  walk  of  life. 

The  2oth.  After  a  repetition  of  the  old  plagues,  to  find  a  vetturino  for 
Verona,  agree  at  laft  at  the  extravagant  price  of  33  lire.  Depart,  after  dinner, 
with  a  young  woman  and  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.  She  had  not  two 
ideas  beyond  her  fnuff-box,  and  a  crucifix.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Venetian 
police,  from  tbe  villainous  roads  through  all  their  territory ;  they  confift  every 
where  of  great  ftones,  broken  pavements,  or  mud.  Xhe  country  is  not  near  fo 
rich  as  the  Milanefe,  but  all  thickly  inclofed  with  hedges,  full  of  mulberries  ;  and 
incumbered,  to  ufe  Profeffor  Symonds's  juft  expreflion,  with  pollards  for  train- 
ing vines.     Reach  Defenzano  in  the  dark.     What  my  religious  companion  did 
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with  herfelft  I  know  not;  I  fupped  alone^  thanking  God  (he  had  not  the 
eyes  of  the  Bergamafquc  fair.  In  the  night,  I  thought  the  noife  of  water  was 
different  from  that  of  a  ftrcam,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  morning,  found 
it  the  waves  of  a  fine  lake.  The  Lago  di  Garda  was  out  of  my  recoliedtion^ 
15  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  Coaft  the  lake,  with  good  views  of  it  for  icveralmiles*.  FromBrefcia 
to  Verona,  but  efpecially  to  Defcnzano,  I  believe  there  are  fifty  crofles  by  the 
fide  of  the  road  for  deaths.  When  a  perfon  is  murdered,  they  fet  up  a  crofs  for  the 
good  of  his  foul.  They  had  better  inftitute  a  police  for  that  of  his  body.  What 
a  fcandal  to  a  government  are  fuch  proofs  of  their  negligence !  yet  that  of  Venice 
is  called  a  wife  one, — Impaffable  roads,  towns  urilighted,  and  a  full  harveft  of 
affaffinations ;  with  men  counting  their  beads,  and  women  croffing  tHemfelves, 
are  the  chief  figns  of  wifdom  I  have  yet  feen.  Arrive  at  Verona  in  time  to  de- 
liver a  letter  to  Signore  Cagniola,  aftronomer.  and  fecretary  of  the  Agrarian  So* 
cicty :  this  muft  be  a  pretty  inftitution,  a  fociety  of  firmers,  with  an  aftronomer 
for  their  fecretary.  He  introduced  me  at  the  coffce-houfe  of  the  Piazza. 
to  feme  lovers  of  agriculture ;  and  made  an.  appointment  with,  the  prcfident  of 
the  fociety  for  to-morrow. 2 5.  miles. 

The  2  2d.  Ill  luck:  the  prefident  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  i  and  he 
thinks  me,  I  fuppofe,.  like  Italian  theorifts,  tied  toa  town.  Signore  Cagni- 
ola directed  his  fervant  to  (hew  me  to  the  houie  of  Signore  Michael  Angela^ 
LocatcUi,  to  whom  he  had  named  the  objedjt  of  my  journey  laft  night.  I 
found  this  gentleman,,  who  is  engaged  in  commerce,  but  who  has  two  farms 
in  his  hands,  ready  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedl  of  my  enquiries ;  of 
Signore  Cagniola,  I  faw  or  heard  no  more.  I  felt  myfelf  uncomfortable  at 
Verona,  till  I  had  feen  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  truth?  a  noble  remain  of 
antiquity,  folid  and  magnificent  enough  yet  to  laft  perhaps  feme  thoufands  of 
years;  that  of  Nifnies,  cluttered  up  with  houfes,  muft  not.  be  named  with  this.. 
As  I  flood  on  the  verge  of  this  noble  building,  I  could"  not  but  contemplate  in 
idea,  the  inniunerable  crouds  of  people  who  had  been  fpedtators  of  the  fcenes 
exhibited  ih  it :  the  refledtion  was  attended  with  what  is  to  me  a  melancholy 
impreflion — the  utter  oblivion  in  which  fuch  hofts  are  now  loft!  time  has 
fwept  their  memories  from  the  earth — has  left  them  no  traces  in  the  records  of 
mankind;  yet  here  were  wit  and  beauty^  wealth  and  power;  the  vibrations  of 

hope  and  fear ;  the  agitations  of  exertion  and  cnterprize all  buried  in  the 

filencc  of  feventeen  hundred  years !— I  read  the  works  of  fo  few  poets,  that 
I;  know  not  if  the  idea  of  fuch  oblivion  have  been  to  them  as  melancholy  as  it  is 
to  me ;  if  fo,  they  have  doubtlefs  given  energy  to  the  fentiment,  by  the  forces 
and  beauty  of  their  exprefllons . 

The  22[d,     This  morning^,  I  took  a  cicerone  to  attend  mc  to  view  churches- 
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and  palaces,  ah  uncomfortable  method^  but  when  a  traveller  has  one  principal  pur- 
fuit,  fuch  fecondary  objeils  muft  give  way.  The  great  fault  hefc,  as- every 
where  elfe,  is  being  carried  to  too  many  things.  Nothing  ftrikes  more  at  Ve- 
rona than  the  works  of  an  architeft,  whdfe  name  is  little  known  in  England, 
San.  Michael  Michieli;  they  are  of  diftinguilhed  merit,  and  miift  pleafe  every 
eye.  The  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  in  the  Bernardine  church,  and 
the  rotunda  of  St.  Georgia,  are  beautiful  edifices.  There  is  fomething  fingular 
in  the  Palazzo  Bevilaqua,  an  idea  which  might  have  been  copied  with  mofe 
fuccefs,  than  many  others  that  have  been  repeated  often.  The  Palazzo  di  Con- 
figlio  is  fimple  and  elegant,  and  prefents  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  examples  of 
an  arcade,  for  a  ftreetor  fquare.  The  theatre  is  large,  but  nothing  after  Milan. 
My  expences  at  Brefcia,  and  at  Verona  are,  dinner  3  patils^  fupper  2,  fchamber  2  ^ 
which,  at  5d.  Englifli,  are  2s.  nd.  a-day;  and  as  I  have  rooms  not  at  all 
bad,  good  beds,  and  am  as  well  ferved  at  the  meals  as  I  require,  it  is  remark- 
ably cheap. 

The  24th.  The  country  to  Vicenza  is  all  flat,  and  moftly  of  a  fingular  face; 
rows  of  elm  and  maple  pollards,  with  vines  trained  up,  and  from  tree  to  tree; 
between  the  rows  arable.  This  fyftem  is  not  difagreeable  till  it  grows  tedious 
to  the  eye. 32  miles. 

The  25th.     Wait  on  Count  Tiene,  to  whom  I  had  a  recommendation;  he 
openejl  the  letter,  but  found  it  was  to  another  Count  Tiene,  who  lived  in  tlie 
country,  near  Vicenza;  reading  in  it,  however,  fome  expreflions  of  comrfien- 
dation,  which  friends  are  apt  to  ufe  in  fuch  letters,  he,  with  great  eafe  and 
politenefs,  as  he  returned  me  the  paper,  offered  me  any  afliftance  in  his  power : 
**  Yours,-  Sir,  is  an  errand  that  ought  to  recommend  you  to  all  mankind;  and 
if  you  find  the  leaft  difficulties  with  others,  I  beg  you  will  return  to  this  houfe,'* 
which  is  one  of  the  Palazzi  di  Palladio.     I  waited  then  on  the  Abbate  Pierro- 
pan,  profeflbr  of  phyfics  and  mathematics.     Hd  had  the  diredlion,  for  ibm« 
years,  of  the  oeconomical  garden,  given  by  the  ftate  for  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Agrarian  Academy :   he  received  me  with  great 
politenefs ;  and  not  only  exprefled  every  wifti  to  afiift  me,  but  entered  immc- 
diately  on  the  bufinefs,   by  propofing  a  walk  to  call  on  the  Count  de  Boning, 
prefident  of  that  academy,  in  our  way  to  the  garden.     I  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
all  thefe  eftablifhments  on  a  fmall  fcale;  in  any  hands,  they  are  not  calculated 
to  do  much;  and  in  hands  not  truly  practical,  they  are  calculated  to  do  nothing. 
The  Count  de  Boning,  linding  that  I  wifhed  to  cojiverfe  with  fome  real  common 
farmers,  appointed  the  afternoon  for  going  into  the  country,  about  three  miles, 
to  a  farm  of  his,  where  I  fhould  find  an  intelligent  perfon :  he  then  took  his  leave 
for  the  prefent, — ^and  Signorc  Picrropan  and  myfelf  proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the 
Count  de  Tiene;  as  he  was  abfent  for  an  hour  only,  we  employed  that  time 
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in  walking  a  little  further,  to  .view  the  celebrated  rotunda  of  Palkdio,  belonging 
to  Count  Capra,  one  of  the  three  greateft  works  of  that  great  genius  they  pof- 
fefs  at  Vicenza.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  mean,  between  decoration  and  fimplicity ; 
the  diftribution  feems  a  new  and  original  thought,  much  more  adapted,  how- 
ever, to  Italy  than  to  England  ;  for,  in  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  Vicentine  feet, 
we  might,  relatively  to  our  climate  and  manners,  have  a  houfe  far  exceeding  it. 
I  am  concerned  to  fee  fo  delicious  a  morfel  fuffered  to  go  much  to  decay ;  the 
plaifter  on  the  brick  columns  is  wearing  off,  and  other  neglcd  vifible.  The 
beauty  of  the  environs  of  Vicenza  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  {etn  in  Italy, 
viewed  from  the  hill  on  which  thefe  houfes,  and  the  church  Santa  Maria  del 
Monte,  are  fituated ;  the  city  in  the  rich  plain,  and  the  hills  fpread  with  white 
buildings,  crowned  by  the  Alps,  are  fine.  The  Couht  dc  Tiene,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  another  nobleman,  of  more  experience,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
gave  me  fome  information,  relative  to  the  part  of  the  Vicentine  in  which, 
their  eftates  are  fituated.  Quitting  him,  I  begged  the  Abbate  Pierropan 
to  fiivour  me  with  his  company  at  dinner,  by  which  means  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  converfation  fo  much  longer  on  the  favourite  topic.  The  Abbate  de  Traico, 
vice-prefident  of  the  academy,  joined  us.  After  dinner,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, to  the  Count  de  Boning,  whofe  coach  was  ready,  and  carried  us  to  the 
farm.  Fortunately  the  farmer,  a  fenfible  and  intelligent  man,  was  ready  to  an- 
fvver  all  fuch  enquiries  as  I  put  to  him.  At  night,  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
rich  day,  that  pays  for  the  trouble  of  travelling. 

The  26th.  My  friendly  Abbate,  continuing  his  obliging  offices,  had  the  good- 
hefs  to  accompany  me  this  morning  to  a  very  famous  woollen  fabric,  at  prefent 
under  the  direwtion  of  an  Englifliman ;  and  to  a  magazine  of  earthen- ware,  in  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  is  furely  a  triumph  of  the  arts  in  England,  to  fee  in 
Italy  Etrufcan  forms  copied  from  Englifh  models.  It  is  a  better  imitation  than 
many  I  have  feen  in  France.  View  the  Olympic  theatre  of  Palladio,  which  pleafes 
all  the  world)  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  form,  or  more  elegant 
than  the  colonade  that  furrounds  it.  Of  all  his  works  here,  I  like  the  Palazzo 
Barbarana  leafl.  I  am  forry  to  fee,  that  moft  of  Palladio's  edifices  are  of 
bricks  fluccoed,  except  the  *  Palazzo  Ragione,  which  is  of  durable  flone; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  out  of  repair.  The  roof  of  the 
Palazzo  di  R^gione,  which  mufl:  offend  every  eye,  is, not  of  Palladio ;  only 
the.cafe  of  arcades  that  furround  the  building,  which  is  one  vaft  room  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty,  ufed  for  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  alfo  as  a  common 
Jaies  by  thettiob,  and  dreadfully  garniflied.  A  pretty  ufe  to  which  to  apply  an 
edifice  of  Palladio.  The  brick  columns  of  this  great  architedt  are  of  the  finefl 
work  I  ever  faw ;  and  fome  of  the  flucco  but  now  failing,  after  two  hundred 
years.     At  Verona  and  Vicenza,  there  are  very  few  new  houfes,  and  no  figns, 
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that  I  could  fee,  of  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  prefent  age.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  A  filk  merchant  here  has  built  a  good  houfe; 
and  Signorc  Cordelina,  an  advocate  at  Venice,  a  large  and  handfopie  one,  that 
coft  100,000  ducats,  without  being  finifhed :  he  made  his  fortune  by  pleading. 

The  27th.  To  Padua.  The  country,  which  has  been  called  a  garden  by 
travellers,  not  at  all  better  cultivated  than  before,  but  deeper  and  richer.  The 
fame  flat,  lined  into  rows  of  pollards  and  vines  in  the  fame  manner  *,  very  little 
irrigation,  except  fome  rice.  Waited  on  Signore  Arduino,  experimenter  in 
agriculture,  on  a  farm,  or  rather  a  garden,  of  twelve  acres,  given  by  the.ftate. 
I  had  heard  much  of  this  oeconomical  garden,  and  of  the  great  number  of  ufe- 
ful  experiments  made  in  it  5  fo  much,  indeed,  that  it  weighed  confiderably 
with  me  in  the  arrangement  of  my  journey  i  Venice  was  no  bbjedt »  and  I 
could  not,  if  I  took  Padua,  have  time  for  the  Pontine  marflbes  and  Rome, 
which,  by  the  diredt  road,  I  could  have  reached  from  Milan ;  but  an  experi- 
mental farm,  the  firft  I  was  alTured  in  Europe,  and  which  had  thrown  light 
on  various  important  enquiries,  was^  an  obje(fi  which  I  ought,  as  a  farming 
traveller,  to  prefer  to  any  city,  and  I  d^ermined  accordingly.  Signore  Arduino 
received  me  politely,  and  appointed  to-morrow  for  that  gratification.  At  night 
to  the  opera,  the  Due  Baroni^  of  Cimarofa,  whofe  mufic  to  me  has  always 
fomcthing  original  and  pleafing  j  but  though  the  parts  were  not  ill  performed, 
and  the  orcheftra  powerful,  yet  the  houfe  being  almoft  empty, — and  thofe  in  it 
wearing  fuch  a  {habby  appearance,  and  all  the  muficians  ib  dirty  and  undrefled, 
that  I  felt  here,  what  I  have  often  done  before,  that  half  the  charms  of  a  theatre 

depend  on  the  audience  3— one  muil:  be  in  good  humour a  certain  exhilaratioa 

mud  be  fpringing  in  the  bofom;  willingnefs  to  enjoy  muft  be  expanded  into 
enjoyment,  by  the  fympathy  of  furrounding  objects.  Pleafure  is  caught  from 
^ycs  that  fparkle  with  the  expedation  of  being  pleafed.  Empty  boxes,  and  a 
dirty  pit,  with  a  theatre  but  half  lighted,  made  the  mufic,  with  all  its  gaiety, 
/ombre  5  I  left  Gulielmt^  Pq/ioreUa  nobile^  for  the  filcnce  of  my  chamber. — — 
a  I  miles. 

The  28  th.  In  the  morning,  viewing  buildings,  of  which  fome  are  worth  the 
trouble ;  then  to  deliver  letters,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  in  finding  Meffieurs 
i^  profeflbrs  at  home:  Signore  Arduino  was  fo  by  appointment,  and  (hewed 
vs»  the  experimental  farm,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  he  is  profeflbr  of 
ffra£tical  agriculture  in  this  celebrated  univerfity.  I  will  enter  into  no  detail  of 
what  I  faw  here.  I  made  my  bow  to  the  profeflbr ;  and  only  thought,  that  his 
experiments  were  hardly  worth  giving  up  the  capital  of  the  world.  If  I  keep 
'toy  refolution,  this  fliall  be  the  laft  eeconomical  garden  that  I  will  ever  go  near* 
Afliong  the  buildings  I  viewed  to-day,  I  was  much  flruck  with  the  church 
£aata  Ju(tina;  though  built  in  Jioperfed  ftyle^  it  has^  on  entering,  an  efFea 
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linufually  impofing.  It  is  clean,  and  well  kept;  the  pavement  a  very  fine  one, 
of  marble — and  the  magnitude  being  confiderable,  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  fpli?n^ ' 
did  coup  d'ceiL  That  of  St.  Anthony  is  little,  on  comparifon,  and  made  Icfs  by 
multiplied  divifions  and  numerous  decorations-,  Numbers  were  on  their  knees 
before  the  fainted  (hrine,  to  which  millions  have  reforted.  Here  mingled  faith, 
folly,  and  enthufiafm,  have  fought  confolation,  and  found  more  than  they  me- 
rited. The  Palazzo  di  Configlio,  which  we  fhould  call  the  town-ljall,  is  one 
of  the  greateft— if  not  the  grcateft  room  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  broad;  it  does  not  want  the  excreracntitious  garniture  of 
that  of  Vicenza. 

The  29th.  Waited,  by  appointment,  on  Signore  Carbury,  profcflbr  of  chy- 
miftry;  a  lively  pleafing  man,  with  whom  1  wifhed  to  converfe  a  little  on  the 
application  of  his  fcience  to  agriculture;  but  that  was  not  eafy.  Politics  came 
acrofs  him,  in  which  I  happened  to  mention  the  extraordinary  profperity  of 
,  England  fince  the  American  war ;  and  he  took  the  clue,  and  conducted  it 
through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  admirals,  generals,  red  hot  balls,  and  floating  bat-, 
teries : — Rodney,  Elliot,  Necker,  and  Catherine,  with  Lord  knows  what  be- 
fides,  that  I  thought  he  meant  to  make  a  tour  as  great  as  Mr.  Wraxal's.  He 
however  gave  me  a  note  to  the  celebrated  aftronomcr,  Signore  Toaldo,  to  whom 
I  wanted  an  introdudion,  and  whofe  obfervatory  I  viewed.  He  aflured  me,  that . 
he  continues  firmly  of  th?  fame  opinion,  of  which  he  has  always  been,  relative 
to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our  feafons,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  lunar  period  of  eighteen  years.  I  begged  the  titles  of  his  memoirs,  as  I  had 
yet  procured  only  his  Meteorologia  applicata  aW Agricoltura  \  he  faid,  the  others 
were  difficult  to  find,  but  he  would  give  me  them.  For  this  generous  offer, 
I  exprefled  my  warmefl:  thanks,  and  readily  accepted  it.  On  defcending  into  hi< 
library,  he  prefented  me  with  the  fupplement  to  what  I  had;  and  alfo  his  tra<ft, 
Delia  Vera  Influenza y  &c.  After  fome  other  converiation,  he  told  me,  the 
price  was  8  lire^  and  the  fupplement,  30  foldi.  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he 
meant,  by  telling  me  the  price  of  his  book ;  for,  to  oflfer  him  money,  would,  I 
feared,  aflFront  him.  After  fome  minutes,  he  again  reminded  me,  that  the  price 
was  9f  lire :  on  which  I  took  out  my  purfe.  The  Vera  Influenza,  he  faid,  was 
only  6  lire  I  but  being  fcarce,  he  mufl:  have  eight  for  it,  which,  with  30/^  for 
the  other,  niade  9I  liv.  I  paid  him,  and  took  my  leave.  There  was  Jiot  the 
leaft  reafon  to  expedl  Signore  Toaldo  to  make  me,  ah  utter  ftranger,  a  prefent 
of  a  farthing;  but  his  manner  made  me  fmile.  I  had  left  a  letter  yefterday  at 
the  houfe  of  the  Abbate  Fortis,  well  known  in  England  by  his  travels  in  Dal- 
matia;  to-day  I  received  a  vifit  from  him.  He  has  tliat  livelinefs  and  vivacity 
which  diftinguifh  his  nation;  was  polite  in  his  oflfers  of  fervice,  and  entered  into 
con verfation^ concerning  the  vines  of  his  country.     He  travelled,  many  years 
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ago,  with  Lord  Briftol  and  Profeflbr  Symonds ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find,  that 
he  fpoke  as  handfomely  of  them  both,  as  I  have  heard  them  both  mention 

him. 

This  is  the  third  evening  I  have  fpent  by  myfelf  at  Padua,  with  five  letters 
to  it ;  I  do  not  even  hint  any  reproach  in  this;  they  arc  wife,  and  J  do  truly  com- 
mend their  good  fenfe :  I  cbudemn  nobody  but  myfelf,  who  have,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  paft,  whenever  a  foreigner  brings  me  a  letter,  which  fome  hun- 
dreds have  done — given  him  an  Englifli  welcome,  for  as  many  days  as  he  would 
favour  me  with  his  company,  and  fought  no  other  pleafure  but  to  make  my 
houfe  agreeable.  Why  I  make  this  minute  at  Padua,  I  know  not;  for  it  has 
not  been  peculiar  to  that  place,  but  to  feven-eighths  of  all  I  have  been  at  in 
Italy.  I  have  miftaken  the  matter  through  life  abundantly — and  find  that  fo- 
reigners underftand  this  point  incomparably  better  than  we  do.  I  am,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  I  fliall  not  learn  enough  of  them  to  adopt  their  cuftoms,  but 
continue  thofe  of  our  own  nation. 

The  30th.     I  had  been  fo  fick  of  veUurini,  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  was 
a  covered  pafl!age  boat  that  goes  regillarly  to  Venice;  I  did  not  expeft  much  from 
it,  and  therefore  was  not  difappointed  tofinda  jumble  of  all  forts  of  people;  ex- 
cept thofe  of  fortune.     There  were  churchmen,  two  or  three  ofiRcers,  and  fome 
others,   better  dreffed  than  I  ftiould  have  looked  for,   for  in  Italy  people  are 
obliged  to  be  oeconomical.    At  Dolo,  the  half  way  place,  I  Ibrmed,  for  dinner,  a 
little  party,  of  two  Abbati,  an  oflicer,  and  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  who  was  lively 
and  fenfible.     Vt^e  dined  by  ourfelves,  with  great  good  humour.     After  leaving 
Fufina,  there  is  from  the  banks  of  the  canal  (I  walked  much  of  the  journey), 
at  the  djftance  of  four  miles,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city.     On  entering  the 
Adriatic,  a  party  of  us  quitted  the  bark,  and,  to  Cive  time,  hired  a  large  boat^ 
which  conveyed  us  to  this  equally  celebrated  and  fingular  place ;  it  was  nearly 
dark  when  we  entered  the  grand  canal.    My  attention  was  alive,  all  expedlancy : 
there  was  light  enough  to  fhew  the  objeds  around  me  to  be  among  the  moft 
interefting  1  had  ever  feen,  and  they  ftruck  me  more  than  the  flrft  entrance  of 
any  other  place  I  had  been  at.     To  Signore  Pctrillo's  inn.     My  companions, 
before  the  gondola  came  to  the  fteps,  told  me,  that  as  foon  as  Petrillo  found  mc 
to  be  a  Signore  Inglefi,  there  would  be  three  torches  lighted  to  receive  me :—  * 
it  was  juft'fo :  I  was  not  too  much  flattered  at  thefe  three  torches,  v/hich  ftruck 
mt  at  Once  as  three  pick-pockets.     I  was  conduced  to  an  apartment  that  looked 
upon  the  grand  canal,  fo  neat,  and  every  thing  in  it  fo  clean  and  good,  that  I 
almoft  thought  myfelf  in  England.     To  the  opera.     A  Venetian  audience,  a 
'    Paduan,  Milanefe,  Turinefe,  &c.  exadtly  fimilar  for  dancing.     What  with  the 
ftupid  length  of  the  ballets,  the  importance  given  to  them,  and  the  almoft  ex- 
clufive  applaufe  they  demand,  the  Italian  opera  is  become  much  more  a  fehool 
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of  dancing  than  of  mufic.  I  cannot  forgive  this,  for  of  forty  dances,  and  four 
hundred  paflages,  there  are  not  four  worth  a  farthing.  It  is  diftorted  motion, 
and  exaggerated  agility  5  if  a  dancer  place  his  head  in  the  pofition  his  heels  fhould 
be  in,  without  touching  the  ground;  if  he  can  light  on  his  toes,  after  twirling 
himfelf  in  the  air;  if  he  can  extend  his  legs,  fo  as  to  make  the  breadth  of  his 
6gure  greater  than  the  length ;  or  contraft  them  to  his  body,  fo  as  to  fecm  to 
have  no  legs  at  all ;  be  is  fure  to  receive  fuch  applaufe,  fo  many  bravos,  and  bra- 
viflimos,  as  the  moft  exquifite  airs  that  ever  were  compofed  would  fail  to  attradl* 
The  ballarine,  or  female  dancers,  have  the  fame  fury  of  motion,  the  fame  energy 
of  diftortion,  the  fame  tempeft  of  agility.  Dances  of  fuch  exquifite  elegance, 
as  to  allure  attention,  by  voluptuous  eafe,  rather  than  ftrike  it  by  painful  exer- 
tion, are  more  difficult,  and  demand  greater  talents :  in  this  fuperior  walk,  the 

Italians,  where  I  have  been,  are  deficient. 24  miles. 

The  3 1  ft.  My  firft  bufinefs  was  to  agree  with  a  gondolier,  who  is  to  attend 
me  for  6  paoli  a  day.  This  Ipecies  of  boat,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  things  to  be  found  at  Venice;  at  a  trifling  cxpence,  it  equals 
the  convenience  of  a  coach  and  a  pair  of  horfes  in  any  other  city.  I  rowed  out 
to  deliver  letters.  Venice  is  empty  at  prefent,  almoft  every  body  being  in  the 
country;  but  I  met  with  Signore  Giovanne  Arduino,  fuperintendant  of  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  Venetian  dominions,  who  has  a  confiderable  reputation,  for 
the  attention  he  has  given  to  this  objeft,  and  for  fome  publications  on  it.  It 
may  be  fuppofed,  from  his  refidence  in  this  city,  that. he  is  not  himfelf  a  pradtical 
hufbandman.  Spent  a  few  hours  among  palaces,  churches,  and  paintings. 
Every  where  in  Italy,  the  number  of  thefe  is  too  great  to  dwell  on.  I  fliall 
only  note,  that  the  pitflure  which  made  the  greateft  imprefiion  on  me,  was  the 
family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The  expreflion  of 
the  moment  is  admirably  caught;  the  ftory  well  told;  the  grouping  fkilfiil;  the 
colouring  mellow  and  brilliant;  the  whole  nature 5  all  is  alive;  the  figures 
fpcak]  you  hear  the  words  on  their  lips;  a  calm  dignity  is  admirably  mixed 
with  the  emotions  of  the  moment.  Here  was  a  fubjedt  worthy  of  employing  a 
genius.  It  is  in  the  Palazzo  Pifani.  Titian's  prefentation  in  the  temple,  in 
the  Scuola  della  Carita,  pleafed  me  greatly.  His  bewitching  pencil  has  given 
fuch  life  and  luftre  to  fome  figures  in  this  piece,  that  the  eye  is  not  fqon  fatis- 
fied  with  viewing  it.  Th?  Doge's  palace  contains  fuch  a  profufion  of  noble 
works  by  Tiziano,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronefe,  Ballano,  and  Palma,  as  to  form 
a  fchool  for  artifts  to  ftudy  in.  Cochin,  in  his  Voyage  d'ltnlicy  has  given  the 
particulars,  with  criticifms  that  have  Icfs  offended  tlsje  Italians,  than  moft  other 
works  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  brazen  horfes,  given  ^  Nero  by  Tiridates,  car- 
ried to  Conftantinople  by  Conftantine,  and  brought  thence  by  the  Venetians, 
when  they  took  that  city,  are  admirable :  pity  they  are  not  nearer  to  the  eye. 
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The  mouths  of  the  lions,  not  lefs  celebrated  than  Venice  itfelf,  are  ftill  iii  exlft.- 
ence ;  I  hope  regarded  with  deteftation  by  every  man  that  views  them.  There 
is  but  one  accufation  that  ought  to  enter  them ;  the  voice  of  the  people  againll 
the  government  of  the  Jiafe.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre  (a  tragedy)  I  was 
agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  that  the  Italians  have  fomething  befides  harlequin 
and  punchinello. 

.  November  i.  The  cheapnefs  of  Italy  is  remarkable,  and  puzzles  me  not  a 
*  little  to  account  for ;  yet  it  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglefted. 
I  have,  at  Petrillo*s,  a  clean  good  room,  that  looks  on  the  grand  canal,  and  to 
the  Rialto,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  arch,  but  an  ugly  bridge ;  an  excellent 
bed,  with  neat  furniture,  very  rare  in  Italian  inns,  for  the  bedftead  is  ufually 
four  forms,  like  truifels,  fet  together;  fine  fheets,  which  I  have  not  met  with 
before  in  this  country;  and  my  dinner  and  fupper  provided  at  the  old  price  of 
8  pao/i  a-day,  or  3s.  4d.  including  the  chamber.  I  am  very  well  ferved  at  din- 
ner with  many  and  good  diflies,  and  fome  of  xhtrafolids}  tvv*o  bottles  of  wine,, 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  certainly  cheap;  for  though  they  fee  I  drink  fcarcely 
half  of  it  in  my  negus  at  fupper,  yet  a  bottle  is  brought  every  night.  I  have 
been.aflured,  by  two  or  three  perfons,  that  the  price  at  Venice,  a  la  mercantile^ 
is  only  4  to  6  paoli ;  but  I  fuppofe  they  ferve  a  foreigner  better.  To  thefe  8 
paoH^  I  add  6  more  ior  2i  gojido la  ^ — breakfaft  10  foldii  if  I  go  to  the  opera,  it 
adds  3  paoli} — thus,  for  7s.  3d,  a-day,  a  man  lives  at  Venice,  keeps  his  fervant, 
his  coach,  and  goes  every  night  to  a  public  entertainment.  To  dine  well  at  a 
London  cofFee-houfe,  with  a  pint  of  bad  port,  and  a  very  poor  deflert,  cofts  as 
much  as  the  whole  day  here.  There  is  no  queftion  but  a  man  may  live  better 
at  Venice  for  lool.  a  year,  than  at  London  for  500I. ;  and  yet  the  diflference  of 
the  price  of  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  fuch  as  bread,  meat,  &c.  is  trifling. 
Several  caufes  contribute  to  this  effedt  at  Venice ;  its  fituation  on  the  Adriatic, 
at  the  very  extremity  of  civilized  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  poor  coun- 
tries; the  ufe  of  gondolas,  inftead  of  horfes,  is  an  article  perhaps  of  equal  im^- 
portance.  But  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  modes  of  living,  and  the 
very  moderate  incomes  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  have  perhaps  more  weight 
than  either  of  thofe-  caufes.  Luxury  here  takes  a  turn  much  more  towards  en-, 
joymcnt,  than  confumption ;  the  fobriety  of  the  people  does  much,  the  nature 
of  their  food  more;  partes,  macaroni,  and  vegetables  are  much  eafier  provided 
than  beef  and  mutton.  Cookery,  as  in  France,  enables  them  to  fpread  a  table 
for  half  the  expence  of  an  Englifh  one.  If  cheapnefs  oilWingj  Jpe^acles^  and 
pretty  women,. are  a  man's  objects  in  fixing  his  refidencc,  let  him  live  at  Ve- 
nice: for  myfelf,  I  think  I  would  not  be  an  inhabitant  to  be  Doge>  with  the 
power  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Brick  and  ftone,  and  fky  and  water,  and  not  a  field 
or  a  bufh  even  for  fancy  to  pluck  a  rofc  from !  My  heart  cannot  expand  in  fuch 
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a  place:  an  admifable  monument  of  human  induftry,  but  not  a  theatre  for  the 
feelings  of  a  farmer ! — Give  me  the  fields,  and  let  others  take  the  tide  of  human 
life^  at  Charing-crofs  and  Fleet-ditch  *.  Called  again  on  Signore,Arduino ;  con- 
vcrfe  oh  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  and  the  caufes  which  have  contributed 
to  accelerate  or  retard  it;  and  from  him  to  a  confervatorio  at  the  Ofpalletto^ 
Dr.  Burney,  in  his  pleafing  and  elegant  tour,  has  given  an  account  of  them. 

The  2d.     A  toar  among  Chiefey  Scuole^  e  Pa/azzt;  but  there  is  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  buildings  and  colledtions  to  which  books  fend  one,  that  much  time  is 
always  loft.     The  only  traveller's  guide  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing,  would 
be  a  liu/e  book  that  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  beft  articles  to  be  feen  in  every 
town^  in  the  order  of  merit.     So  that  if  a  man  in  pafling  have  but  one  hour,  he 
ufes  it  in  feeing  tlie  beft  objedl  the  place  contains;  if  he  have  three  days,  he  takes 
the  beft  the  three  days  will  give  him.;  and  if  he  ftay  three  months  he  may  fill  it 
with  the  like  gradation;  and  what  is  of  equal  confequence,  he  may  ftop  when  he 
.  pleaf^s  and  fee  no  more;  confident,  as  far  as  he  has  rcxtended  his  view,  that  he 
has  £ctn  the  objedls  that  will  pay  himJ^eft  for  his  attention.     There  is  no  fuch 
book,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  travellers.     In  the  library  of  St.  Mark  a&ong 
the  antiques,  are  Commodus,  Auguftus,  and  Adrian;  and  more  particularly *to 
be  noted,' a  fallen  gladiator:  a  fingular  and  whimfical  Leda,  by  Cocenius.     In 
the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  the  Venu6  and  the  Magdalen  of  Titian,  are  beautifiul^ 
ihough  they  have  loft  much  of  their  glowing  warmth  by  time.      Two  Rem-^ 
brandts  in  the  Palazzo  Farfetti.     A  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto-     Ti- 
lian's  portrait,  by  himfelf.     I  finiftied  by  going  up  St.  Mark's  tower,  which  i$ 
Jiigh  enough  to  command  a  diftindt  view  of  all  the  iflands  on  which  Venice  is 
built,  and  a  great  range  of  coaft  and  mountains.     The  country  feems  every 
where  a  wood.     Nothing  rivals  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  ifles^     It  is  the 
irioft  beautiful,  and  by  far  the  moft  fingular  that  I  have  feeu.     The  breadth  of 
xhe  GiudeCca  canal,  Ipread  with  fliips  and  boats,  and  walkd  by  many  noble 
tuildings,  with  the  ifles  diftind  from  Venice,  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  four^ 
rand-twenty,  form,  upon  -the  whole,  a  couJ>  d'a^il,  that  exceeds  probably  every 
thing  the  world  has  to  exhibit.     The  city,  in  general,  has  fome  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  does  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  pictures  .of  Cana- 
Ictti.     A  poor  old  gothic  houfe  makes  a  fine  figure  on  canvafs..     The  irfegula- 
iTity  of  frpnt  is  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  city  of  equal  importance;  h© 
where  pfeierved  for  three  houies  together.     You  have  a  palace  of  three  mag* 
Dificent  ftories,  and  near  it  a  hovel  of  one*     Hence,  there  is  not  that  fpccies  of 
tnagnificence  which  refults  from  uniformity;  or  from  an  unintcfrupted  fucceC^ 
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0on  of  confiderable  edifices.     As  to  ftreets,  properly  fo  called,  there  is  noAlng 
fimilar  to  them  in  the  world ;  twelve  feet  is  a  broad  one ;  I  meafured  the  breadth 
of  many  that  were  only  four  and  five.     The  greater  part  of  the  canals,  which 
are  here  properly  the  ftreets,  are  fo  narrow,  as  to  take  off  much  from  the  beauty 
of  the  buildings  that  are  upon  them.     St  Mark's  place  has  been  called  the  finef^ 
fq^uare  in  Europe,  which  is  a  fine  exaggeration.     It  appears  large,  becaufe  every 
other  fpace  is  finall.     The  buildings,  however,  that  furround  it  arc  fome  of 
them  fine;  but  they  are  more  interefting  than  beautiful.     This  ipot  is  the  im- 
mediate feat  and  heart  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  that  has  exifted, 
St.  Mark's  church,  the  Doge's  palace,  the  library,  the  Doge  himfelf,  the  no- 
bles, the  famou*  cafinos,  the  coffee-houfes :  thus,  St.  Mark's  fquare  is  the  feat 
of  government,  of  politics,  and  of  intrigue.     What  Venice  offers  of  power  and 
pleafurc,  may  be  fought  here ;  and  you  can  ufe  your  legs  commodioufly  no  where 
clfe.     Venice  fliines  in  churches,  palaces,  and  one  fine  fquare;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  large  canals  is  great.     What  ihe  wants  are  good  common  houfes,  that  mark 
the  wealth  and  eafe  of  the  people;  inftead  of  which,  the  major  part  are  gothic, 
that  feem  almbft  as  old  as  the  republic.     Of  modern  houfes  there  are  few— 
and  of  new  ones  fewer  5  a  fure  proof  that  the  ftate  is  not  flourifhing.     Take  it, 
howe\ter,  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  a  moft  noble  city;  certainly  the  moft  fingular 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world.     The  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  and  the  grand  canal, 
are  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence.     Four  great  afchitefls  have  contri- 
buted their  talents  for  the  fine  buildings  to  be  met    with   here;— Palladio, 
St.  Micheli,  Sanfovino,  and  Scamozzi.     The  church. of  St.  Georgio  Maggiore^ 
by  the  firft,  is  of  a  noble  fimplicity^  and  that  of  St.  Maria  della  Saluta,  by  St. 
Micheli,  has  parts  of  admirable  beauty;  he  feems  always  happy  in  his  domes;  and 
tlie  portal  of  this  church  is  truly  elegant.    If  a  genius  were  to  arife  at  prefent  at 
Venice,  as  great  as  Palladio,  how  would  he  find  employment?  The  tafte  of  build- 
ing churches  is  over :  the  rich  nobles  have  other  ways  of  Ipending  their  incomes. 
Great  edifices  are  ufually  raifed  by  newly  acquired  fortunes;  there  are  now  either 
none,  or  too  inconfiderable  to  decorate  the  city.     In  England,  all  animated  vi- 
gour of  exertion  is  among  individuals,  who  aim  much  more  at  comfort  within, 
than  magnificence  without;  and  for  want  of  public  fpirit  and  police,  a  new  city 
has  arifen  at  London,  built  of  baked  mud  and  aflies,  rather  than  bricks;  without 
iymmetry;  or  beauty,  or  duration;  but  diftinguifhcd  by  its  cleannefs,  conveni- 
ence, and  arrangenxent.     At  a  prova,  or  rehearfal  of  a  new  opera,  //  Burbero 
henefico^  by  Martini  of  Vienna,  much  to  my  entertainment. 

The  3d.  '  To  the  arfenal,  in  which  there  is  very  little  indeed  worth  the 
tFouble  of  viewing;  travellers  have  given  ftrange  exaggerations  of  it;  the  num-*. 
ber  of  fliips,  frigates,  and  gallies  is  inconfiderable ;  and  I  came  out  of  this  fa- 
mous arfeqftly  with  a  much  meaner  opinion  of  the  Venetian  naval  force,  than  I 

had 
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had  entered  it.  Yet  they  fay  there  are  3000  men  conftantly  employed :  if  there 
arc  half  the  number,  what  arc  they  about  ?  The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  clean, 
and  m  good  order.  The  famous  bucentaur '\%  a  heavy,  ill  built,  ugly  gilded 
monfter,  with  none  of  that  light  airy  elegance  which  a  decorated  yacht  has. 
A  thing  made  for  pleafure  only,  fhould  have  at  leaft  an  agreeable  phyfiognomy. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremony  fo  good  as  Shenftone's  ftanza,  comparing  the 
vanity  of  the  Doge's  fplendour  on  that  day,  with  the  real  enjoyment  which  a 
hermit  on  her  fhore  has  of  his  ducal  cava  Jpofa.  The  fhips  in  this  arfenal, 
even  of  eighty-eight  guns,  are  built  under  cover;  and  this  is  not  fo  great  an 
cxpence  as  might  be  thought;  the  buildings  arc  only  two  thick  brick  walls, 
with  a  very  light  roof :  but  the  expence  is  probably  much  more  than  faved  in  the 
duration  of  th«  (hip.  I  mounted  by  the  fcafFolds,  and  entered  one  of  eighty- 
eight  guns,  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  building,  and  is  not  above  four- 
iBfths  finifhed  at  prefent.  At  the  opera. — The  fex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of 
a  diflinguifhed  beauty;  their  complexions  are  delicate,  and,  for  want  of  rouge, 
the  French  think  them  pale;  but  it  is  not  perfon,  nor  complexion,  nor  features, 
that  are  the  chanuSeriftic ;  it  is  expreffion,  and  phyfiognomy^;  you  recognize 
great  fweetnels  of  difpofition,  without  that  infipidity  which  is  fometimes  met 
with  it ;  charms  that  carry  a  magic  with  them,  formed  for  fenfibility  more  than 
admiration ;  to  make  hearts  feel  much  more  than  tongues  fpeak.  They  muft 
be  generally  beautiful  here,  or  they  would  be  hideous  from  their  drefs  :  the 
common  one,  at  prefent,  is  a  long  cloth  cloak,  and  a  man's  cocked  hat. 
The  round  hat  in  England  is  rendered  feminine  by  feathers  and  ribbons ;  but 
here,  when  the  petticoats  are  concealed,  you  look  again  at  a  figure  before  you 
recognize  the  fex.  The  head-drefles  I  iaw  at  Milan,  Lodi,  &c.  fhew  the  tafte 
and  fancy  of  this  people.  It  is  indeed  their  region  ;  their  produdtions  in  all^he 
fine  and  elegant  arts  have  fhewn  a  fertility,  a  facility  of  invention,  that  fur- 
paffes  every  other  nation ;  and  if  a  reafon  be  fought,  for  the  want  of  energy 
of  character  with  which  the  modern  Italians  have  been  reproached  (perhaps 
unjuftly)  we  may  poffibly  find  it  in  this  exquifite  tafte — ^perhaps  ihconfiftent  in 
the  fame  charadters  with  thofe  rougher  and  more  ruggwl  feelings,  that  refult 
from  tenfion,  not  laxity,  of  fibre.  An  exquifite  fenfibility  has  given  them  the 
empire  of  painting,  fculpture,  architedture,  poetry,  and  mufic ;  whether  or  not 
to  this  it  may  be  imputed  that  their  beautifiil  country  has  been  left  under  the 
dominion  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards,  is  a  queftion  not  difficult  to 
decide. 

The  4th.  I  am  in  double  luck ;  two  perfons,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  are 
returned  from  the  country.  I  waited  upon  one  of  them  who  received  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into  a  converiation  with  me  interefting,  be- 
caufe  on  fubjedts  of  importance.  I  explained  to  him  the  objcdt  of  my  travels ; 
'  ^  H  h  and 
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and  told  hinj,  that  I  cefidcd  a  few  days  in  great  cities,  for  the  advantages  of 
converfation  on  thofe  topics  of  political  oecoaomy,  which  concerned  the  ge-^ 
neral  welfare  of  all  nations.  Hfe  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  was  no  farmerjt, 
and  therefore  for  the  pradlical  part  of  my  enquiries  could  not  fay  m^ich :  that  ast 
to  the  otjier  objeils,  which  were  without  doubt  important,  he  would  give  me 
any  information  in  his  pawer,  I  faid,  that  I  wi/hed  for  ncwie  on  points  whicb 
the  nature  of  the  government  made  improper  to  alk  about ;  and  if  inadvertently 
I  (hould  demand  any  thing  of  that  complexion,  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to» 
pardon  and  pafs  it  by.  He  interrupted  me  haftily,  '*  foreigners  are  ftrangely  apt 
to  eirtertaki  falfe  ideas  of  this  republic ;  and  to  think  that  the  fame  principles; 
govern  it  at  prefent  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  guidance  fome  centuries 
paft..  In  all  probability  half  of  what  you  have  heard  about  it  is  erroneous  > 
you  may  converfe  as  freely  at  Venice  as  at  London ;  and  the  flate  is  wife  enough 
(for  in  fuch  cafes  it  is.  i:eally  very  moderate  and  tender)  to  concern  itfclf  not  aft. 
all  with  what  does  not  tend  diredly  to  injure  or  difturb  the  eftabliftied  order 
©f  things.  You  have  heard  mudi  of  fpies,  and  executions,  and  drownings^ 
&c.  but,  believe  me,  there  is  not  one  circumftance  at  Venice  that  is  not  changed, 
and  greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years."  Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  I 
ventured  to  put  enquiries  on  population,  revenues,  taxes,  liberty,  &c.  and  on 
the,government  as  influencing  thefe;  and  it  gave  me  no  flight  fatisfaftion  ta^ 
find  that  he  was  the  man  he  had  been  rcprefented ; — able,  keen,  and  intelligent ;, 
who  had  fcen  much  of  the  world,  and  underilood  thofe  topics  pcrfedly.  He 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  afk  me  t6  fpend  what  time  I  could  with  him — faid,  that, 
for  fome  days  he  iliould  be  conftantly  at  home;  and  whenever  it  fuited.  mc  to 
come,,  he  defired  me  to  do  it  without  ceremony.  I  was  not  equally  fortunate 
with  the  other  perfon  ;  who  fcen^cd  fo  little  difpofed  to  enter  into  con verfatiom 
<m  anj:  fubjedt  but  trifles,  that  I  prefently  faw  he  was  not  a  man  for  me  to  be 
touch  the  wifcr  for:  in  all  political  topicrfit  Avas  eafy  to  fuppofe  motives  for 
filencc ;  but  relatively  to  points  of  agriculture,  or  rather  the  produce  of  eftates,. 
&c.  perhaps  his  ignorance  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  referve.  In  regard'  to  r/- 
cijbetfmy  he  was  ready  enough  to  chat;  he  faid  that  foreigners  were  very  illi- 
beral in  fuppofing  that  the  cuftom  was  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  and  licentioufnefs ; 
On  the  contrary,  lie  contended,  that  at  Paris,  a  city  he  knew  well,  there  is  juib 
as  much  freedom  of  manners  as  at  Venice*  He  faid  as  much  for  the  cuftom  as 
it  will,  bear;  mollifying  the. features  of  the  pradi^^e,  but  not  removing  them. 
We  may  however  hope,  that  the  ladies  do  not  merit  the  fcandal  with  which 
foreigners  have  loaded  them ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  fonnte.  of.  them  is  joined 
wkh  what*  Petrarch  thought  it  fo  great  an  enemy  to : . 

Due  gran  nemiche  infieme  crano  aggiuntflL 
BeikzZi&  ed  C^nffti"'    ■    ■». 
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At  night  to  a  new  tragedy  of  Fayel,  a  tranflation  from  the  FteAch ;  well  acfled 
by  Signore  and  Signora  Belloni.  It  is  a  circumftanceof  criticilm,  an^azing  to 
my  cars,  that  the  Italian  language  fliould  have  been  reprefented  a$  wanting 
force  and  vigour,  and  proper  only  for  effeminate  fubjeft^.  It  fecms,  on  the 
contrary,  as  powerfully  expreflive  of  lofty  and  vigorous  fentimcnts^  of  tht 
terrible  and  the  fublime,  as  it  is  admirable  in  breathing  the  fpfteft  i)Otes  of  love 
and.  pity ;  it  has  even  powers  of  harih  and  rugged  expreflion .  There  is  nothing 
more  ftriking  in  the  manners  of  -different  nations,  than  in  the  idea  of  fliartie 
annexed  to  certain  neceffities  of  nature.  In  England  a  man  make«  water  {if  I 
may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion)  with  a  degree  of  privacy,  and  a  woman  never  in  fight 
of  our  fex.  In  France  and  Italy  there  is  no  fuch  feeling,  fo  that  Sterne's  Madame 
Rambouillet  was  no  exaggeration.  In  Otahite,  to  eat  in  company  is  {liamefiil 
and  indecent ;  but  there  is  no  immodefty  in  performing  the  rites  of  love  before 
as  many  fpedators  as  chance  piay  affemble.  There  is  between  the  front  row 
of  chairs  in  the  pit  and  the  orcJieftra,  in  the  Venetian  theatre,  a  fpacc  of  five 
or  fix  feet  without  floor :  a  well  dreffed  man,  fitting  almoft  under  a  row  of  ladies 
.in  the  fide  boxes,  ftepped  into  this  place,  and  made  water  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  if  he  had  been  in  the  ftreet ;  and  nobody  regarded  him  with  any  degree 
of  wonder  but  myfelf.  It  is,  however,  a  beaftly  trick :  fhame  may  be  ideal, 
but  not  cleanlinefs  5  for  the  want  of  it  is  a  folidand  undoubted  evil.  For  a  qity  of 
not  more  than  1 50,000  people,  Venice  is  wonderfully  provided  with  theatres ; 
there  are  feven ;  and  all  of  them  are  faid  to  be  full  in  the  carnival .  The  cheaphefs 
of  admiflior\,  except  at  the  ferious  opera,  undoubtedly  does  much  to  fill  them. 
The  5  th.    Another  tour  among  palaces,  and  churches,  and  pictures  ^  one  feea 

too  many  at  once  to  have  clear  ideas.     Called  again  on ,  and  had 

another  converfation  with  him  better  than  a  fcore  of  fine  pidlures.  tic  made  an 
obferyation  on  the  goodnefsof  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people  at  Venice, 
which  deferves,  in  candour,  to  be  noted  :  that  there  are  feveral  circumftances, 
which  would  have  confiderable  effedt  in  multiplying  crimes,  were  the .  people 
difpofed  to  commit  them  :  ift,  the  city  is  abfolutely  open,  no  walls,  no  gates, 
nor  any  way  of  preventing  the  efcape  of  criminals  by  night,  as  well  as  byday:— - 
2d,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  the  narrownefs  and  labyrinth-direftion 
of  the  ftreets,  with  canals  every  where,  offer  great  opportunities  of  concealment, 
as  well  as  efcape  :  3d,  the  government  never  reclaims  of  any  foreign  power  a 
criminal  that  flies  :  4th,  there  is  no  police  whatever ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fyftem  of  e/pjonage  (much  exaggerated)  is  fo  direfted  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe :  5th,  for  want  of  more  commerce  and  manufactures,  there  arc 
great  nuriibers  of  idle  loungers,  who  muft  find  it  difficult  to  live :  6th,  and  laftly, 
the  government  very  fcldom  hangs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  otherwife  to 
Dunifh.— From  this  union  of  circumftances  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe, 
^     ,  H  h  2  *        that 
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that  rogues  of  all  kinds  would  abound ;  yet  that  the  contrary  is  the  fa£t ;  and  he* 
aflured  me,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  population, 
where  there  are  fewer  crimes,  or  attempts  againft  the  life,  property,  or  peace  of 
others  :  that  he  walks  the  ftreets  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  never  with  any 
fort  of  arms.  The  eonclufion  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  is  very  fair;  at  the 
fame  time  I  mufl  remark,  that  thefe  very  circumftances,  which  he  produces  to 
ftiew  that  crimes  ought  to  abound,  might,  perhaps,  with  as  much  truth,  be 
quoted  as  reafons  for  their  not  being  found.  From  the  want  of  punifliment 
and  police  may  probably  be  drawn  an  important  eonclufion,  that  mankind  are 
always  bell  when  not  too  much  governed ;  that  a  great  deal  may  fafely  be  left 
to  themfelves,  to  their  own  management,  and  to  their  own  feelings ;  that  law 
and  regulation,  neceflary  as  they  may  be  in  fome  cafes,  are  apt  to  be  carried 
much  too  far;  that  frequent  puniftiments  rather  harden  than  deter  offenders; 
and  that  amaze  of  laws,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  with  a  fwarm  of  ^ 
magiftrates  to  protedt  it,  hath  much  ftronger  tendency  to  break  than  to  fecure 
it.  It  is  fair  to  connedl  this  circumftance  of  comparative  freedom  from  crimes^ 
with  feven  theatres  for  only  150,000  people;  and  the  admiflion  fo  cheap, 
that  the  loweft  of  the  people  frequent  them ;  more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  thea- 
trical reprefentations  than  all  that  Rouifleau's  brilliant  genius  could  fay  againft 
them.  At  night  to  another  theatre,  that  of  the  tragi-comedy,  where  a  young 
^adlrefs,  apparently  not  twenty,  fupported  the  principal  ferious  part  with  fuch 
juftnefs  of  adion,  without  exaggeration ;  and  fpoke  this  charming  language, 
with  fuch  a  clear  articulation  and  expreffion,  as,  for  her  age,  was  amazing. 

The  6th.     Another  vifit  to  iflands  and  manufad:ures,  &c. 

The  7th.  My  laft  day  at  Venice ;  I  made,  therefore,  a  gleaning  of  fome 

fights  I  had  before  negledted ;  and  called  once  more  on  my  friend , 

afluring  him  truly,  that  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  fee  him  in  England,  or 
to  be  of  any  iervice  to  him  there.  The  Corriere  di  Bologna^  a  covered  barge, 
the  only  conveyance,  fets  off  to-night  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  have  taken  my 
place,  paid  jny  money,  and  delivered  my  baggage ;  and  as  the  quay  from  which 
the  barge  departs  is  conveniently  near  the  opera-houfe,  and  //  Burbero  di  buon 
Cuore  adted  for  the  firft .night,  I  took  my  leave  of  Signore  Petrillo's  excellent 
inn,  which  deferves  every  commendation,  and  went  to  the  opera.  I  found  it 
equal  to  what  the  prova  had  indicated ;  it  is  an  inimitable  performance;  not  only 
abounding  with  many  very  pleafing  airs,  but  the  whole  piece  is  agreeable, 
and  does  honour  to  the  genius  and  taftc  of  Signore  Martini.  Swift,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Stella,  after  dining  with  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  going 
ia^the  evening  to  fome  fcrub,  fays,  he  hates  to  be  a  prince  and  a  fcoundrcl  the 
fame  day.  I  had  to-night  all  this  feeling  with  a  vengeance.  From  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  pleafing  and  elegant  performance,  the  mufic  of  which  was  well 

adaptecf 
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adapted  to  ftring  one's  feelings  to  a  certain  pitch,  in  clear  unifon  with  the 
pleafure  that  fparklcd  in  fo  many  eyes,  and  founded  from  fo  many  hands — I 
ftcpped  at  once,  in  full  contraft,  into  the  bark  Detto  Corriere  di  Bologna ;  a 
cabin  about  ten  feet  fquare,  round  which  fat  in  filencc,  and  the  darknefs  vifible 
of  a  wretched  lamp,  a  company,  whofe  rolling  eyes  examined,  without  one , 
word  of  reception,  each  paflenger  that  entered.  The  wind  howled,  and  the 
rain  beat  in  at  the  hole  left  for  entering.  My  feelings,  that  thrilled  during  the 
evening,  were  diffipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  gloom  of  my  bofom  was  foon  in 
unifon  with  that  of  the  fcene. 

Of  this  w>yage  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  all  the  powers  of  language  would  fail 
me  to  give  the  idea  I  would  wilh  to  imprefs..    The  time  I  pafTed  in  it  I  rank 
among  the  moft  difagreeable  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  by  a  thoufand  degrees 
the  word  fince  I  left  England  j  yet  I  had  no  choice :   the  roads  are  fo  infamoufly 
bad,  or  rather  fo  impracticable,  that  there  are  no  vetturini\   even  thofe  whol^ 
fortune  admits  polting  make  this  paflage  by  water;  and  when  I  found  that  Monf. 
de  la  Lande,    fecretary  to  the  French  ambaffador  at  Turin,    had  made  the 
fame  journey,  in  the  fame  conveyance,  and  yet  in  his  book  fays  not  a  word  againft 
the  accommodation,  how  was  I  to  have  divined,  that  it  could  prove  fo  execrable  ?- 
A  little  more  thought,  however,  would  have  told  me  that  it  was  too.  cheap  to 
be  good,  the  price,  for  the  whole  voyage  of  1 25  miles,  is  only  i^opaoli  {ijs.  6d.) 
for  which  you  are  boarded.     After  a  day's  fpitting  of  a  dozen  people,  in  ten 
feet  fquare  (enough  to  make  a  dog  lick),  mattreffes  are  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  you  reft  on  them  as  you  can,  packed  almoft  like  herrings  in  a  barrel ;  they 
are  then  rolled  up  and  tumbled  under  a  bulk,  without  the  leaft  attention  which 
-  fide  is  given  you  the  night  after ;  add  to  this  the  odours  of  various  forts,  eafy 
to  imagine.     At  dinner,  the  cabin  is  the  kitchen,  and  tht padrone  the  cook,  he 
takes  fnuff,  wipes  his  nofe  with  his  fingers,  and  the  knife  with  his  handker- 
chief), while  he  prepares  the  viduals,  which  he  handles  before  you,  till  you 
are  fick  of  the  idea  of  eating.     But,  on  changing  the  bark  to  one  whole  cabin 
was  too  fmall  to  admit  any  cookery,  he  brought  his  fteaks  and  laufages,  rolled 
up  in  a  paper,  and  that  in  his  flag  of  abomination  (as  Smollet  calls  a  continental 
handkerchief),  which  he  fpread  on  his  knees  as  he  fat,  opening  the  grealjT 
treafure,  for  thofe  to  eat  out  of  his  lap  with  their  fingers,  whofe  ftomachs  could 
bear  fuch  a  repaft.     Will  an  Englifh  reader  believe  that  there  were  perfons  pre- 
fent  who  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,    to  fuch  a  voyage,  and  who  were 
beyond  the  common  mercantile  crews  one  meets  with  in  a  vettura  ?— fome 
well  dreffed, .  with  an  appearance  and   converfation    that    betrayed    nothing 
mean.     I  draw  conclufions,  operating  ftrongly  agniiift  the  private  and  do* 
meftic  comforts  of  life,  from  fuch  public  vehicles :  this  is  the  only  one  for 
.  thofe  who  pafs  to  and  from  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,* 
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and  of  cpurfe  mulT:  be  exceedingly  frequented;  and  thiere  2ctc  no  vokiir^s  ty 
land  to  rival  it.  If  thefe  people  were  clean,  decent,  and  comfortable  at  home^ 
is  it  credible  that  they  would  fubmit  to  fuch  a  mode-  of  travelling  ?  The  con- 
traft  would  fliock  them  as  it  would  Englilhmen,  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  eftablifli  a  better  conveyance,  at  a  higher  price.  The  people  who 
travel  thus  form  the  great  ma-fs  of  a  nation,  if  we  except  the  poor;  it  is  of 
little  confcqucnce  how  the  Cornari  and  the  Moroiini  live;  they  live  probably 
like  great  lords  in  other  countries;  but  the.  public  and  national  profperity  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  lower 
clafles,  which  apjxar  ia  Italy  to  be,  on  com  pari  fon  with  England,  miferably 
inferior.  Theip  excellencies,  the  arijlocrats  of  Venice,  do  not  travel  thus ; 
and  as  to  the  people,  whetlxer  they  go  on  their  heads,  or  in  the  mud;-  is  all  one 
to  the  fpirit  of  their  government.  For  myfelf,  I  walked  much  of  the  journey, " 
and  ef[>ecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  for'  the  better  view  of  that  great  river, 
now  rendered  immenfe  by  the  late  dreadful  floods,  which  have  deluged  fo 
much  of  the  country.  Along  the  banks,  which  are  high  dykes,  raifed  many 
feet  againft  its  depredations,  there  are»  matted  huts  at  every  hundred  or  two 
hufidred  yards,  with  men  ftationed,  called  guardia  di  Po^  ready  to  aflcmble 
with  their  tools,  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  cafe  of  a  breach ;  they  have  fires 
all  night.  Soldiers  alfo  make  the  rounds,  night  and  day,  to  fee  that  the  men 
are  at  their  ftations, — and  to  give  affiftance  if  wanted.  There  is  a  known  and 
curious  piece  of  roguery,  againft  which  much  of  this  caution  is  bent ;  '"the 
mifchief  of  a  breach  is  fo  great,  t"hat  when  the  danger  becomes  very  imminent, 
the  farmers,  in  the  night,  crofs  the  river  in  boats,  in  order  to  bore  holes  in  the 
banks,  to  enable  the  water  the  eafier  to  make  a  breach,  that  by  giving  it  a 
diredlion  contrary. to  that  of  their  own  lands,  they  may  render  themfelves  fecure^ 
For  this  reafon,  the  guards  permit  no  navigation,  except  by  privileged  barks, 
like  the  corrieriy  firing  at  all  others  that  are  (ctw  on  the  river.  It  is  now  aa 
immenfe  body  of  water,  twice,  and  in  fome  places  perhaps  even  thrice  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  London.  As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  from  the  Lagunes 
to  Ferrara,  it  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame  as  what  1  have  fo  often  defcribed ; 
whether  grafs  or  arable,  laid  out  into  rows  of  pollards,  with  vines  trained  to 
them,  at  various  diftances,  but  always  near  enough  to  give  the  whole  thd  ap- 
pearance of  a  wood,  when  viewed  from  the  leaft  diftance.  It  does  not  feem  to 
want  people;  towns  and  villages  being  numerous ;  and  there  are  all  the  figns  of 
a  confiderable  navigation;,  every  village  being  a  port,  with  abundance  of  barges, 
barks.,,  boats,  &:c.  CofFee-hpufes  remarkably  abound  in  the  Venetian  domi- 
Vions;  at  all  towns,  and  even  villages,  where  we  pafled,  they  are  to  be  found, 
fortunately  for  me,  as  they  were  my  refource,  to  make  amends  for  the  dirty 
fingers,,  and  beaftly  handkerchief  of  our  Signore  Padrone.  Before  I  entirely 
:      '  finifli 
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finifli  with  Yenke,  I  fhall  mfert  a  few  Gireumftances,  with  which  I  was  fa* 
voured  by  an  Italian^  who  reiided  fome  time  in  that  city^  and  had  abilities  that 
would  not  allow  me  to  doubt  of  his  capacity,  in  forming  a  true  eftimatc  of  any 
political  circumftance,  to  which  he  direded  his  attention.     His  account  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  republic  is  fuch  as  would  explain  much  more  than  I 
have  feen  or  heard  in  their  dominions.     He  fays,  "  the  education  of  the  great  is 
the  difgracc  of  Venice.*    Men  of  the  firft  families  are  not  only  ignorant  to  a 
degree  (h^suneful  in  fo  enlightened  an  age,  but  they  are  educated  in  a  bad  ton-,,, 
with  ill  manners,  from  ideas  that  are  fufFered  to  be  inftillcd  by  dependents, . 
which  do  not  quit  them  through  life>  fixing,  from  early  habit,  the  tafte  for 
bad  company  ;  while  a  pernicious  indulgence  exempts  them  from  all  learning : 
that  this  is  fo  general,  and  is  fo  extenfive  in  its  influence,  that,  had  the  interior ' 
organization  of  this  government  been  lefs  admirable,  it  would,  from  this  very 
.  caufe,  hax'e  mouldered  to  nothing  long  ago :  that  the  pride,  of  which  they  are ' 
accufed,  is.afcribable  equally  to  bad  company  and  to  ignorance;  the  firft  give* 
them  vague  and  improper  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  fecond  infpires 
them  with  referve,  to  conceal  their  want  of  that  knowledge  which  others,  and 
efpecially  foreigners,  poflefs :  that  the  ill  efFedts  of  this  bad  education  will  be 
feen  more  and  more ;  the  governments  of  Europe  being  at  prefent  infinitely  more 
enlightened  than  in  times  paft  j  and  improved  confiderably  fevcn  in  the  laft  twenty, 
years..    There  is,  of  neceflity,  a  ftruggle  among  all  nations,  emulous  to  rnake  the 
greateft  progrefs  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  moft 
ufeful  purpofes ;  in  fuch  a  period,  therefore  (he  added),  any  people  who  are  fta- 
tionary,  and  more  particularly  any  government  that  is  fo,  will  be  outftfipped  in 
the  great  courfe  by  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  trampled  on,  like  the  mo- 
toarchy  of  France,  by  thofe  in  -whom  light  hath  taken,  the  place- of /^«^r^;x^^/' 
Pity  that  the  richeft  blood  in  European  veins  fiiould  at  prefent  experience  fuch  - 
an  education ! 

Here  are. about  forty  families,  unqueftionably  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe, 

All  other  countries,  except  Venice,,  have  been  conquered,  or  over- run,  or  fo 

deftroyed,. that. the  oldefl  families  may  be  dated  comparatively  from  Or)ly  mo-* 

dern  periods;  he  who  looks  back  to  a  well  defined  anceftry,  from  the  tenth  and 

tkvcnth  centuries,,  and  v^rho  can  thus  trace  his  lineage  feven  or  eight  hundred 

years,  is  in  every  country  refpedled  for  antiquity  j  of  this  ftanding  are  the  fami^ 

lies  of  Bourbon,  d'Efte,  Montmorency,  Courtenaye,  &c.  which  are  commonly 

asftcemed  the. firft  in  Europe;  but  they  are  not  efteemed  fo  at  Venice.     Some  of 

tlae  Roman  families^  which,,  from  the  ravages  of  the  Hunsy  took   fhelter  in 

tbie-ifles  of  Venice,  and  which  were  then  confiderable  enough  to  be  ehtrufted 

with  the  government  of  their  country,  yet  remain^  and  are  unqueftionably  the 

nujft ancient  in  Europe, .  Dcia  Lande,  from  Frefdrotti,  .confines  the  ek^ftors 
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of  the  4\rfl  Doge  to  twclvc^^Badoer,  Contarim,  Morojiniy  I'iepoJo^  MichteU  Sa* 
nudo^  GradentgOy  Memo,  Falier^  Dandolo^  Barozzi,  and  Polano;  which  is  of  late 
extinft.  In  the  next  clafs  he  places  Zujliniani^  Cornaro,  Bragadin,  and  Bembo ; 
then  come  the  families  ilferrare  del  conftglio,  ^erini;  Doljiniy  Soranzo,  Zorai^ 
Marcello'j  Sagredo,  Zane,  and  Salomon.  But  lince  Monf.  de  la  Lande  wrote, 
they  have  publiftied  at  Venice  a  Dizionario  Jiorico  di  Tutte  le  Venete  Patrizie 
Famigliey  1780;  compiled  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library ;  this  work  does 
not  accord  with  the  preceding  table;  I  have  extradled  from  it  the  following  lift : 

Badoer;  fua  origine  con  la  republica. — BoUani;  antichi  tribuni.— =-JBr^^Ji//>; ; 
nci  piu  rimoti  fecoli  della  republica. — Cel/i-,  dagli  antichi  Marj  di  Roma,  antichi 
tribunj. — Cioran;  negli  elettori  del  primo  Doge. — Contarini;  uno  negli  elettori 
del  primo  Dogc.^^^Cornaro ;  dagli  antichi  Corncli  di  Roma^  da  primiffimi  tempi 
tenutain  Venezia. — Emo  -,  nacque  colla  medefima  republica. — Fofcarini*,  Vennero 
8675  antichi  tribuni. — Gradenigo;  delle  prime  venute  in  Venezia. — Magna  ^ 
dalla  prima  fondazion  di  Venezia;  trihuni.'^Marceilo i  pare,  che  non  fi  polla 
mettcr  in  dubio,  che  quefta  famiglia  difcenda  dagli  antichi  Marcelli  di  Roma ; 
antichi  tribuni. — Micbieli',  antichiflima  di  Venezia;  gli  elettori  del  primo  Doge. 
Mocenigo ;  delle  prime  venute  in  Venezia.. — Molin ;  ftabilita  in  Venezia  877 ;  an- 
tichi tribuni. — Morojini-y  rifugiti  per  le  incurzioni  di  Attila;  fra  gli  elettori  del 
primo  Doge,  e  antichi  tribuni.— jD/2  Mojlo-y  Vennero  454  rifugiati  per  Attila. — 
l^ani^  Vennero  in  Venezia  fin  dalla  prima  fua  fondazione;  antichi  tribuni  — 
Orio\  rifugiati  per  Attila;  antichi  tribuni. — Pifani-,  dagli  antichi  Pifoni  diRoma; 
dell'antico  configlio. — ^ermi;  elettori  del  primo  Doge. — Sagredo*,  Vennero 
i)el  485. — Salomon,  tra  le  elettricidel  primo  Doge. — Sanudo,  dei  primi  fondatori 
della  citta. — Semitecolo,  findal843;  antico  configlio. — Soranzo,  fenza  dubbio 
delle  prime  rifugite  in  Venezia;  antichi  tribuni. — Tiepolo^  gli  elettori  del  primo 
Doge:  antichi  tribuni. — Trevifan,  Vennero  per  Tirruzione  d' Attila. — Falter,  ri- 
fugiti per  le  incurfione  di  Attila  fino  dal  423 ;  tribuni  antichi. — Venter,  Vennero 
per  Attila;  antichi  tribuni. — Zane,  antichiflima  famiglia  di  Venezia;  antico 
configlio. — Zen,  dei  1 2  elettori  del  primo  Doge.     Bembo,  Coco,  Dandolo,  Falter^ 
Fofcari,  Gritti,  Malipiero,  Marint,  Minio,  Minotto,  Moro,  Muazzo,  Nadal,  Pe^ 
faro.  Da  Riva,  Ruzini,  Tron,  Zujio,  all  thefe  antichi  tribuni. 

From  the  details  of  thefe  families  it  appears,  that  many  have  an  origin  as 
old  as  Attila  the  Hun,  who  invaded  Italy  in  452.  If  all  thefe  families  be  al- 
lowed to  date  from  that  period  (and  no  reafon  appears  againft  it),  their  origin 
may  be  traced  to  more  than  1300  years.  The  eledion,  however,  of  the  firfl 
Doge,  in  697,  by  the  twelve  heads  of  the  republic,  is  one  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic and  the  mofl  noted  ads  in  the  efl:ablifhment  of  any  government.  To 
this  undifputcd  origin  the  preceding  lift  affigns  the  families  of  Civran,  Con- 
tarini, Michieli,  Morofini,  Queripi,  Salomon,  Tiepolo,  and  Zen,  rejecting  thus 
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ieveral  families  which  have  been  commonly  efteemcd  the  firft  in  the  repuBlic^ 
and  which  former  writers  have  exprefsly  ranked  among  the  eledlors  of  the  firft 
Doge,  The  only  families  in  which  both  lifts  agree  are  Contarini,  Michielr^ 
Morofini,  and  Tiepolo:  whether  the  others  were,  or  were  not,  electors  of  the 
Doge,  there  is  no  queftion  about  their  great  antiquity ;  and  it  is  equally  certain^ 
that  there  are  now  adlually  at  Venice  from  forty  to  fifty  families  which,  in 
point  of  antiquity  well  afcertained,  exceed  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  Venetian  lion ;  I  am  tired  of  it : — if  the'  ftatc 
were  to  build  a  pig-ftie,  I  believe  they  would  decorate  it  with  his  figure.  It  is 
,a  beaft  of  no  merit ; — ^for  what  is  ferocity  without  humanity, — or  touragc 
without  honour  ? — It  wars  only  to  deftroy  j  and  fpreads  its  wings  not  to  proteft, 
but  to  cover,  like  the  vulture  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  prey  that  it  devours. ,  At 
Ferrara,  the  Padrone's  bufinefs  flopped  him  a  whole  day  i  but  he  pretended  it 
was  a  want  of  oxen  to  draw  the  coaches,  that  carried  us  ten  miles  by  land, 
from  canal  to  canal.  This  was  not  amifs,  for  it  enabled  me  to  fee  every  thing 
in  that  town,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  much.  The  new  part- 
new  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  was  built  by  Hercules  II.  Duke  of  Fgrrara, 
who  has  laid  out,  and  diftributed  the  ftreets,  and  a  fquare,  in  a  manner  that 
does  honour  to  his  memory.  They  are  all  of  a  fine  breadth,  well  paved,  with 
trotoirs  of  brick,  every  where  defended  by  ftone  pofts.  I  have  feen  no  city  fo 
regularly  laid  out,  except  Turin.  The  Palazzo  of  the  Marchefe  di  Villa  is  an 
objedl  to  examine ;  and  at  that  fpot  there  is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  two 
noble  ftreets.  The  Palazzo  di  Bentivoglio  is  another  confiderable  building, 
with  a  vaft  garden,  full  of  bad  ftatues ;  and  even  fome  of  footmen,  with  laced  hats 
and  iTioulder-knots,  in  a  ftyle  fully  as  ridiculous  as  M.  du  Barry's  at  Toulouze. 
In  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Guercino;  and  a  marriage  of  Cana,  by  Bonona,  a  Ferrarefe 
painter,  at  the  Chartreufe.  I  paid  homage  to  the  tomb  of  Ariofto,-  a  genius  of 
the  firft  luftre;  fince  all  modern  ages  have  produced  but  three  diftinguifhed  epic 
poets,  what  a  glory  to  Italy  to  have  given  birth  to  two  of  them !  the  wonder  is 
greater,  however,  that  the  third  was  not  of  the  fame  country;  From  Ferrara  to 
the  canal,  which  leads  to  Bologna,  the  road  is,  without  any  idea  of  comparifon, 
the  worft  in  Europe,  that  pretends  to  he:  great  ^vApaJJable.  It  is  the  natural 
rich  foil  of  a  flat  wet  country,  rendered  deeper  by  the  late  heavy  rains  5  it^vtn 
horfes  drew  a  coach  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  Making  and  mending 
are  philofophical  experiments  not  tried  here ;  and  the  country  being  incloied,  * 
the  hedges  and  ditches  confine  the  carriages  to  poach  through  the  mud  of  one 
direction,  inftead  of  many.  \  walked  for  the  moft  part  in  the  adjoining  fields,* 
the  better  to  examine  them.  Arrived  at  Bologna  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  • 
•—^125  miles. 
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The  1 2th.  Deliver  letters.  I  found  Signore  Bignami  at  home.  He  is  a 
confiderable  merchant,  who  has  attended  to  agriculture,  fcnfible  and  intelligent. 
An  EngUfh  merchant,  at  the  I'hree  Moors.^  informing  me,  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  was  at  Carlfrhue  for  fome  time,  was  now  fettled  at  Bologna,  I  determined 
to  wait  on  him,  being  the  gentleman  of  whofe  hufbandry,  at  Bifrons  in  Kent, 
I  gave  an  account  in  my  Eaftern  Tour.  1  accordingly  went,  in  the  evening,^ to 
Mr.  Taylor's  converfazione.  He  has  handfdme  apartments  in  the  Palazzo 
Zampieri,  and  lives  here  agreeably  with  his  beautiful  and  amiable  family; 
a  finer  progeny  of  daughters  and  fons  is  hardly  to  be  feen,  or  that  forms  a  more  ■ 
pleafing  ibciety.  As  I  did  not  know,  till  I  got  to  Bologna,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  left  the  court  of  Carlfrhue,  I  was  eager  to  hear  why  he  had  quitted  a  fitua- 
tion  which  was  fo  congenial  with  his  love  of  agriculture.  This  gentleman, 
travelling  in  Germany,  became  known  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  where  that 
enthufiaftic  love  of  agriculture,  which,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  fome  minds 
feel,  induced  him  to  take  a  farm  of  that  prince.  Thus  was  a  gentleman,  from 
the  befl  cultivated  part  of  Kent,  fixed  on  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Ger- 
many^ He  carried  his  point,  improved  the  farm,  ftaid  four  years,  and  would 
have  continued  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  country,  if  the  minifters  of 
the  Majrgrave  had  had  as  much  underilanding,  and  as  liberal  a  mind  as  their 
'mafter.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  can  fucceed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  (unlefs  under  a  prince  with  a  charadter  of  fuch  decided  energy 
as  the  late  King  of  Pruflia)  provided  he  be  really  praSiicaL  He  has  na 
chaaCe  if  he  be  not  well  furniflied  with  the  rubbifli  whicl^  is  found  in  acade- 
mies and  focieties :  give  him  a  jargon  of  learning,  the  fcience  of  names  and 
words,  letting  things  and  pradlice  go  elfcwhere,  and  he  will  then  make  his  way, 
and  be  looked  up  to.  To  the  opera,  where  there  is  nothing  worth  hearing  or 
ieeing,  except  only  a  young  finger,  Signora  Nava,  whofe  voice  is  one  of  the 
cleareft  and  fweeteft  tones  I  ?vcr  heard  i  Ihe  has  great  powers,  and  will  have, 
for  (he  is  very  young,  great  expreffion*  It  was  the  Teodoro  re  di  Corfica  of 
Paiefello. 

The  13th..  The  Pellegrim  and  St.  Marco  being  full,  has  fixed  me  in  this 
Wutal  Kole,  I  Tre  Maurretti^  which  is  the  only  execrable  inn  I  have  been  in  (in 
a  city)  fincel  entered  Italy.  It  has  every  circumftance  that  can  render  it  de- 
teftable ;.  dirt,^  neghgence,  filth,  vermin,  and  impudence.  You  fit,  walk,  eat, 
drink^,  and.  flee>p  witK  equal  inconvenience.  A  tour  among  the  palaces  and 
churches..  The  great  coUeiftion  of  paintings  in  the  Zampieri  palace  contains 
af?iw  pieces  of  fucjb  exquifite  merit,  that  they  rivet  the.fpe^tor  by  admiration. 
The  St.  Peter,  of  Guido  ;,  the  Hagar,  of  Guercino ;  and  the  Dance,,  of  Albano. 
Mon£  Cochia  %s,  the  Guido  is  not  only  a  chef  d'ceuvre^  but  the  fineft 
gidtuce.in.Italy,  f;7/J>i  cefiun  chefd'oiuvrc  &.  k  tabkau  le  plus  parfait^  par  la  re 
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union  de  toutei  les  parties  de  lapeinture  quifoit  en  Italie.  It  is  certainly  a  moft 
noble  piece  of  two  figures,  but  wants,  of  neceflity,  the  poetiy  of  a  tale  told  by 
many.  To  pleafc  me,  the  Guercino,  of  which  he  fays  little  more  than  its  bein^ 
trh  beau,  has  an  expreffion  delicious,  that  works  on  a  fine  fubjecft  to  a  grea^ 
efiedl :  it  is  more  nature  than  painting.  Hagar's  countenance  ipeaks  a  language 
that  touches  the  heart;  and  the  pathetic  fimplicity  of  the  child  is  in  unifon  with 
all  the  mother's  feelings.  The  mellow  warmth  and  tender  foftnftfs  of  the  co- 
louring of  the  Albano,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  expreffion,  are  inimitable.  Ini 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanne  in  Monte,  there  is  the  famous  St.  Cecilia  of  Ra- 
phael, of  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  has  given  fo  fine  a  print,  and  in  which  he. 
has  done  ample  juftice  to  the  original.  The  St.  Agnes  of  Donnenichino,  vet 
the  church  of  that  name,  and  Job  on  his  throne,  by  Guido,  at  the  Mcndicanti, 
are  two  others  that  muft  be  vifited.  Dine  with  Signorc  Bignami;  he  is  a  con- 
fiderable  merchant,  and  therefore  I  need  not  ftare  at  this  hofpitality  in  Italy  > 
with  great  fatisfaftion  I  find  that  no  minute  is  loft  in  his  company,  as  he  i$ 
obliging  enough  to  pardon  the  number  of  my  enquiries.  In  the  evening  to 
Mr.  Taylor's ;  this  gentleman's  difcourfe  is  intereftlrig  to  my  purfuit,  for  he 
has  always  had  a  great  predilection  for  agriculture,  and  has  pradifed  it  with 
intelligence  and  fuccefs.  The  Marchefe  di  Marefchotti,  who  is  married  to  a  very 
pretty  Englifti  lady,  prefent  alfo;  a  fenfible  man,  who  feemed  pleafed  with  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  feveral  circumftances,  relative  to  tythes  and 
taxation,  that  I  was  enquiring  into.  He  is  a  Angular  inftance  at  Bologna,  of 
going  into  company  with  his  wife,  and  confcquently  fuperfeding  the  neceflity 
or  want  of  a  cicifbeo.  He  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  for  this,  pretty  much 
as  he  would  be  if  he  v/alked  on  his  head,  inftead  of  his  feet.  How  ftrangely 
doth  it  appear  to  them,  that  an  Italian  nobleman  fhould  prefer  the  company  of 
a  woman  he  married  from  affedtion,  and  think  there  is  any  pleafurc  when  htf 
embraces  his  children,  in  believing  them  his  own !— Here  fmet  alfo  tlje  Baron 
de  Rovrure,  a  French  nobleman,  and  Madame  la  Marquife  de  Bouille,  both  in 
their  way  to  Naples;  they  fecm  agreeable  people.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  two 
charming  <laughters,  have  apparently  a  pleafing  fociety  here.  Thefe  ladies 
fpeak  French  and  German  like  natives,  and  before  they  leave  Italy  will  do  the 
fame  with  Italian;  they  paint  agreeably,  and  have  confiderable  mufical  talents ;» 
thus  accomplifhments  will  not  be  wanted  to  fecond  the  graces  they  owe  to  the 
beneficence  of  nature.  I  had  fome  information  from  Mifs  Taylor,  to-night,, 
relative  to  the  expences  of  houfekeeping,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cheap - 
nefs  of  Italy;  premifing  (of  which  more  in  another  place)  that  the  pao/o  is  fix- 
pence,  and  that  there  are  lo  baiocchim  it.  As  to  beef,  mutton,  bread,  &c.- 
they  are  all  over  Europe  too  nearly  on  a  par  to  demand  much  attention;  where, 
meat  is  very  fine,  it  is  nominally  dear ;  and  where  it  is  bad,  it  is  called  cheap  r 

I  i  2  but 
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but  the  di^rcnce  defcrves  little  notice.  Mr,  Taylor  cofttrads  ^ith^  ff^aifeur 
for  his  table,  nine  in  the  parlour  and  five  in  the  kitchen,  20  paoli  a-day  for  din- 
ner ;  for  fupper  he  pays  extra,  and  is  fupplied  to  his  fatisfeftion— ^  proof,  if  any 
be  wanted,  of  the  cheapncfs  of  Bologna.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of  any  of  the  articles,  and  the  fame  thing  in 
England,  that  there  is  between  the  contradling  prices,  and  the  ratio  with  ua,  a 
few  per  cent,  in  the  former,  but  fome  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  latter;  a  fure 
proof  that  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  living  does  not  depend  on  prices  per  pound, 
but  on  the  modes  of  living.  Every  tavern-keeper,  traiteurj  or  other  contrac-. 
tor  of  any  fort  in  England,  will  have  a  price  that  (hall  give  him  a  fortune  in  a 
few  years;  and  fervants,  inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  oeconomy  which  their  maf- 
ters  may  think  it  neceflary  to  eftablifh,  will  not  live  an  hour  with  them  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  devour  them. 

The  14th.     With  Signore  Bignami  and  his  family,  to  his  country  feat,  about 
five  miles  from  Bologna,  on  the  road  to  Piftoia;  fpend  an  agreeable  day,  en- 
tirely dedicated  to  farming.     The  houfe  is  handfome,  and  finely  fituated :  the 
entertainment  truly  hofpi table,  and  the  information,  given  in  a  cool  confiderate 
walk,  through  every  field  of  the  farm,  fuch  as  is  little  liable  to  error.     A  cir- 
cumftance  at  this  country  feat  deferves  noting,  as  it  marks  the  abundance  of 
thieves:  the  chambers  had  the  windows  all  (hut  fo  clofe,  and  faftened  with  fo  , 
much  attention,  that  I  enquired  the  reafon;  and  was  anfwered,  that  if  the 
greateft  care  be  not  taken,  thieves  will  break  in,  and  plunder  a  houfe  of  every 
thing  portable.     The  fliutters,  to  both  windows  and  doors,  were  inlaid  with 
bars  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  bemg/awn  through.     The  conclufion  we  muft: 
draw  from  fuch  a  circumftance  is  certainly  little  favourable,  at  firft  fight,  to 
the  lower  clafles — but  that  is  always  unjuft,  for  they  are  ever  what  the  police, 
law,  and  government  of  a  country  make  them.     In  the  evening,  again  at  Mr. 
Taylor's;  a  houfe,  in  which  no  one  will  have  the  entrd^  and  want  the  inclina- 
tion.    The  Marchefe  Marefchotti  there,  who  had  the  goodnefs  to  continue  his 
attentions  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  give  me  fome  valuable  information :  I  had 
alfo  the  pleafure  of  converfing,  on  the  fame  fubje<fts,  with  the  Conte  di  Al- 
drovandi. 

There  is  a  room,  at  the  Tre  Maurretti^  which,  communicating  with  feve- 
ral  apartments,  the  guefts  have  it  in  common :  among  them  was  a  young  Balla^ 
tricey  waiting  here  for  an  Englifhman,  to  attend  her  to  Venice;  fhe  was  pretty 
and  communicative ;  had  fome  expenfive  trinkets  given  her,  to  the  amount  of  a 
confiderable  fuoi,  by  her  lover,  who  proved  (for  fecrecy  was  not  among  her  qua- 
lities) to  be  a  rider,  as  we  fhould  call  him,  to  a  manufad:uring  houfe  in  England. 
An  Italian  merchant  prefent  renArked,  that  the  profit  of  tlie  Englifli,  on  their 
manufafturcs,  muilJbe  cnprmous,  or  they  could  not  fupport  commijjarii  at  fuch 

an 
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an  expence,  fome  of  whom  travel  in  ItaHy  poji^  from  town  to  towUj  and,  when 
arrived,  amuie  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  with  fuch  comforts  as  the  good  humour 
of  the  country  throws  in  their  way. 

The  15th.  The  rencontre  at  Mr.  Taylor's  of  the  French  gentleman,  the 
Baron  de  Rovrure,  and  Madame  de  Bouille,  has  been  productive  of  an  engage- 
ment to  travel  together  to  Florence,  with  Signore  Grimaldi,  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
i  Scotch  gentleman  *,  juft  arrived  from  Geneva,  and  going  alio  to  Florence, 
We  fet  off  in  three  vetture  this  morning.  The  country  from  Bologna  to  Flo- 
rence is  all  mountainous;  moft  of  it  poor  and  barren,  with  ihabby,  ragged,  ill 
preferved  wood,  fpotted  with  a  weak  and  ftraggling  cultivation.  Houfes  arc 
fcattered  over  moft  of  it,  but  very  thinly.  We  dined  at  Loiano,  much  in  the 
(lyle  of  hogs;  they  fpread  for  us  a  cloth,  that  had  loft,  by  the  fnuiFand  greafy 
fingers  of  vetturiniy  all  that  once  was  white;  our  repaft  was  black  rice  broth, 
that  would  not  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in  rancid 
oil,  and  cold  cabbage,  the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day.  We  pleaded  hard 
for  faufage,  eggs,  or  good  bread  and  onions,  but  in  vain.  We  laid,  not  flept, 
in  our  cloaths  at  Covigliano,  hoping,  not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch. 
Such  accommodations,  on  fuch  a  road,  are  really  incredible.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Whether  you  go  to  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,  Milan,  or  Venice;  that  is,  from  all  Lom- 
bardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  all  the  north, 
you  pafs  by  this  route,  coniequently  one  would  expedt,  at  every  poft,  a  tolerably 
good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other  derange- 
ment of  plan  might  iiiduce  to  ftop  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  The  only 
place  poffible  to  fleep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles  fronx 
Bologna,  but,  for  travellers  who  go  any  other  way  than  poft,  forty  miles  are  no 
diviiion  of  fixty-four.  If  the  road  were  in  England,  with  a  tenth  of  the  traffic, 
there  would  be  an  excellent  inn  at  every  four  or  five  miles,  to  receive  travellers 
properly,  at  whatever  diftance  their  accidental  departure  made  moft  convenient: 
but  England  and  Italy  have  a  gulph  between  them  in  the  comforts  of  life,  much 
wider  than  the  channel  that  parts  Dover  and  Calais- 27  miles. 

The  1 6th.  On  entering  Tufcany,  our  baggage  was  examined,  and  plumbed 
for  Florence  -,  the  firft  pioment  I  fet  foot  in  this  country,  therefore,  I  find  one 
grofs  error  of  the  oeconomijles^  who  have  repeated,  from  one  another,  in  at  leaft 
twenty  performances,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  adopted  their  plan,  and  united 
all  taxes  in  one,  upon  the  net  produce  of  land.  Having  crofled  the  higheft  ridge 
of  the  Appenines,  for  feveral  miles  in  the  clouds,  and  therefore  feeing  no  pro- 
fpeft,  defcended  at  Mafchere,  for  a  while,  in  a  better  region  \  from  the  inn,  the 
view  is  rich  and  fine.  We  no  ted- here  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  figure 
•  Travelling  with  a  young  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Kinloch. 

and 
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.aiid  beauty  of  the  fex;  tlie  countrywomen  are  handfomc,  and  thelt  drefs  is  very 
bceoxning;  with  jackets,  the  fleeves  |)uckered  and  tied  in  pufFs,  with  coloured 
ribbons;  broad  hats,  fomething  like  thofe  worn  by  ladies  in  England  with 
riding  habits ;  their  complexions  are  good,  and  their  eyes  fine,  large,  and  expref- 
five.  We  reached  Florence,  with  juft  light  enough  to  admire  the  number  of 
white  houfes  fpread  thickly  every  where  over  the  mountains  that  furround  the 
city.  But  before  we  enter,  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  of  my  French  fellow  tra- 
vellers :  Monf.  le  Baron  is  an  agreeable  polite  man,  not  deficient  in  the  power 
to  make  obfervatlons  that  become  a  perfon  of  fenfe :  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Bouille  would,  if  well  written,  form  an  entertaining  romance;  (he  went,  early  in 
t|ie  laft  war,  to  St.  Domingo  with  her  hufband,  who  had  a  confiderable  pro- 
perty  there;  and  on  her  return  fhe  was  taken  in  a  French  frigate,  by  an  En- 
glifli  one,  after  a  very  fmart  engagenient  of  three  hours,  and  carried  into  Kin- 
fale,  whence  (he  went  to  Dublin,  and  to  London:  this  is  an  outline  which  (he 

'  has  filled  up  very  agreeably  with  many  incidents,  which  have  kept  her  in  per-, 
petual  motion ;  the  prefent  troubles  in  France  have,  I  fuppofe,  added  her  and 
the  Baron  to  the  infinite  number  of  other  -French  travellers,  who  fwarm,  to  an 
incredible  degree,  every  where  in  Italy..  She  is  lively,  has  much  converfation, 
has  feen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  makes  an  agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage. 
■       '37  miles. 

The  17th.  Laft  night,  on  arriving  here,  we  found  the  Aquila  Nera  and  Va-- 
ninrs  fo  full,  that  we  could  not  get  chambers;  and  the  great  Mr.  Meggot 
looked  into  our  cabriolets  to  examine  us,  before  he  would  give  an  anfwer,  pretend- 
ing, that  his  were  befpoken ;  and  then  afTured  us,  as  we  had  no  air  that  promifed 
good  plucking,  that  his  were  engaged.  At  the  Scudi  ^i  Francia^  where  there 
are  many  excellent  and  well  furniihed  apartments,  we  found  all  we  wanted,  but 
dearer  than  common,  10  paoli  a  head  a  day ;  our  merchant  leaves  us  to-morrow 
morning,  for  Leghorn,  and  the  reftx)f  the  company  divide,  to  find  lodgings. 
Waited  on  Monf.  de  Streinefberg,  the  Grand  Duke's  private  fecretary,  for  whom 
I  had  letters ;  I  am  out  of  luck,  for  he  is  immerfed  in  bu(inefs  and  engage- 
ments, as  the  court  goes  to  Pifa  to-morrow  morning,  for  the  winter.  *  This, 
I  fuppofe,  is  of  no  confequence  to  me,  for  what  court  is  there  in  the  world 

.  that  would  give  or  receive  information Yrom  a  farmer  ?  The  objedls  for  which 
I  travel  are  of  another  complexion  from  thofe  which  fmooth  our  paths  in  a 
court.  And  yet  the  Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in  refpe<a  to 
the  objecSts  of  his  attention,  the  wifeft  prince  in  Europe.  So  much  for  the 
fovercign  of  this  country — let  me  but  find  fome  good  farmers  in  it,  and  I  fhall 

^   not  be  difcontented. 

The  1 8th.     Fixed  this  morning  in  lodgings  fdel  Sarte  Ingkfe  via  dei  FoffiJ^ 
with  the  Marchionefs,  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  Stewart.     My  friend,  Profeflbr  Sy- 

monds^ 
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monds,  had  given  me  a  letter  to  his  Excellency  Philippo  Ncri,  who  I  found  was 
dead^  but  hearing  that  his  brother,  Signore  Neri,  was  not  only  living,  but  pre- 
fident  of  the  Georgojili  Society,  I  waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  that 
was  defigned  for  his  late  brother;  he  received  me  politely,  and  recolledling  the 
name  of  Young,*  being  quo'ted  by  the  Marquis  de  Caflaux,  in  his  Mechanifm  des 
Societesy  and  being  inforrned  that  I  was  the  perfon,  remarked,  that  this  ingeni- 
ous writer  had  made  fome  ufe  of  my  calculations,  to  found  his  theory  of  the 
national  debt  of  England;  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  on  which  he  fhould  like  much 
to  converfe  with  me;  and  aflced,  if  I  looked  upon  that  debt  as  fo  harmlefs?  I 
told  him,  that  I  thought  Monf.  de,  Caflaux's  book  full  of  original  and  ingenious 
remarks,  and  many  important  ones,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  the  colo- 
nizing fyftem;  but  that  as  to  the  national  debt  of  England,  it  originated  in  the 
knavery  of  thofe  who  borrowed,  and  in  the  folly  of  thofe  who  lent;  perpetuat- 
ing taxes  that  took  money  from  induftrious  people,  in  order  to  give  it  to  idle 
ones.     That  the  liberty  of  England  enabled  it  to  flourifh  beyond  that  of  any 
other  fociety  \n  the  world,  not  becaufe  it  had  a  national  debt,  but  in  fpite  of  fo 
great  an  evil. — Well^  Sir,  he  replied,  /  bofuejuji  the  idea  of  it  that  you  have^and' 
I  could  not  conceive  bow  a  country  could  pay  eight  or  nine  millions  of  guineas  a    * 
yeary  in  intereji,  without  being  the  weaker  and  poorer.     He  then  enquired  inta 
my  plan,  commended  highly  theobjedl  of  my  journey,  which,  he  was  pleafed 
to  fay,  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  great  mafs  of  my  countrymen,, 
that  he  hoped  I  met  with  rio  impediments  in  gaining  the  information  I  wifhed;, 
and  added,  that  he  was  Very  fbrry  he  w^s  going  to  Pifa,  or  he  fliould  have  beea 
happy  in  procuring  me  all  in  his^  power,  though  he  was  no  pradical  farmer. 
Signore  Neri  appears  to  be  well  informed,  fenfible,  and  judicious;  has  a  large  ^ 

colledlion  of  books,  on  ufeful  fubjedts,.  particularly  the  various  branches  of  poli- 
tical OBConomy,.  which  he  fhews,  by  his  converlation,  to  have  coniixlted  with 
cffe<a. 

After  all  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and  the  number- 
lefs  cafts  I  had  feen  of  it,  which  have  made  me  often  wonder  at  defcriptions  of 
the  original,  I  was  eager  to  hurry^  to  the  tribuna^ .  for  a  view  of  the  dang;erous 
goddefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of  fuch  divine  beauty,  with  any  fobricty  of  lan- 
guage; nor  without  hyperbole  to  exprefs  one's  admiration,  when  felt  with  any 
degree  of  enthufiafm;  and  who  but  muft  fed  admiration  at  the  talents  of  the: 
artift,  that  thus  almoft  animated  marble  ?  If  we  fuppofe  an  original,  beautiful 
a$  this  ftatue,  and  doubly  animated,,  not  with  life  only^  but  with  a  paflion  for 
fome  favoured  lover,  the  marble  of  Cleomenes  is  not  more  inferior  to  fuch  life,, 
in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  lover,  than  all  the  cafts  I  have  feen  of  this  celebrated  ftatuc 
are  to  the  inimitable  original.  You  may  view  it  till  the  unfteady  eye  doubts 
the  truth,  of  its  owafenfation;.  the  cold  marble  feqms  to.  acquire  the  warmth  of 

naturejp 
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nature,  and  protnifcs  to  yield  to  the  impreflion  of  one's  hand.     Nothing  in 
painting  fo  miraculous  as  this.     A  fure  proof  of  the  rare  merit  of  this  wonder- 
ful prodiiiSion  is,  its  exceeding,  in  truth  of  reprefentation,  every  idea  which  is 
previoufly  formed ;  the  reality  of  the  chiflel  goes  beyond  the  expedancy  of  ima- 
gination ;  the  vifions  of  the  fancy  may  play  in  fields  of  cteation,  may  people 
them  with  nymphs  of  more  than  human  beauty ;  but  to  imagine  life  thus  to  be 
fafliioned  from  ftone;  that  the  imitation  fhall  exceed,  in  perfeftion,  all  that  com^ 
tnon  natui^e  has  to  offer,  is  beyond  the  compafs  of  what  ordinary  minds  have  a 
poVver  of  conceiving.    In  the  fame  apartment  there  are  other  flatues,  but,  in  the 
prefence  of  Venus,  who  is  it  that  can  regard  them  ?  They  are,  however,  fome  of 
the  fineft  in  the  world,  and  mufl  be  referved  for  another  day.     Among  the  pic- 
tures, which  indeed  fbrm  a  noble  colle<3:ion,  my  eyes  were  ri vetted  on  the  portrait 
of  Julius  11.  by  Raphael,  which,  if  I  pofTefTed,  I  would  not  give  for  the  St.  John, 
the  favourite  idea  he  repeated  fo  often.     The  colours  have,  in  this  piece,  given 
more  life  to  canvafs,  tlian  northern  eyes  have  been  accuflomed  to  acknowledge. 
But  the  Titian  .'—enough  of  Venus;— at  the  fame  moment  to  animate  marble, 
and  breathe  on  canvafs,  is  too  much.— By  hufbanding  the  luxury  of  the  fight, 
let  us  keep  the  eye  from  being  fatiated  with  fuch  a  parade  of  charms :  retire 
to  repofe  on  the  infipidity  of  common  objedts,  and  return  another  day,  to 
gaze   with  frefh  admiration.     In  the  afternoon,  by  appointment,  to   Signore 
Prepofito  Laftri,  author  of  the  Corfo  d* Agricoltura^  and  other  much  efleemed 
works,  to  whom  I  had  letters.     He  was  to  have  carried  me  to  Signore  Zuc- 
chino,  diredor  of  the  oeconomical  garden,  for  whom  alfo  I  had  recommendati- 
ons ;  I  hoped  to  efcape  i^mg  this  garden — and  the  rain  feconded  my  wifhes,  for 
it  would  not  allow  us  to  flir;  and  that  gentleman  coming  to  Signore  Laftri's,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  a  converfation  on  our  favourite  topic.     Signore  Zucchino 
fecms  an  animated  charader,  fpeaks  of  agriculture  in  a  flyle  that  gives  me  a 
good  opinion  of  his  purfuits^  made  me  very  friendly  offers  of  whatever  aflifl- 
ance  was  in  his  power,  during  my  flay  at  Florence,  and  appointed  another  day, 
for  viewing  the  oeconomical  garden.     At  night  to  the  opera,  the  Trame  del 
Luffbf  of  Cimarofa;  the  mufic  as  good  as  the  finging  bad,  and  the  dancing  exe- 
crable.    An  Englifh  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Harrington  (the  younger), 
whom  I  had  met  at  Mr.  Taylor's,  at  Bologna,  entering  into  converfation,  men- 
tionedi  among  other  topics,  that  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach,  who  is  here  with 
Lady  Craven,  wiflied  to  know  me  perfonally,  in  order  to  fpeak  to  me  on  the 
fubjedt  of  Spanifh  fheep,  his  highnefs  having  imported  them  to  Anfpach,      I 
implied,  that,  on  a  farming  topic,  I  fhould  be  happy  in  the  converfation  of  any 
prince,  who  loved  the  fubjcft  enough  to  import  a  better  breed.     The  father 
foon  after  joining  us,  and  probably  having  been  told,  by  his  fon,  what  had 
pafied,  obferved  to  me,  that  the  Margrave  was  very  fond  of  agriculture,  and 
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had  made  great  improvements ;  adding,  '<  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
he  would  introduce  tne."  This  was  another  bufmefs; — my  exprefling  a  defirc 
to  be  prefented  to  a  fovereign  prince,  not  at  his  own  court,  appeared  to  be  an 
awkward  intrufion;  for  no  idea  could  be  more  difgqftful  tome,  than  that  of  pufhing 
myfelf  into  fuch  company.  I  replied,  therefore,'  that  if  it  were  the  defire  of  the. 
Margrave  to  have  any  converfation  with  me,  ajtid  he  would  inform  me  of  it,  in 
any  way  he  thought  proper,  I  would  certainly  pay  my  r^fpedts  to  him,  with 
great  readinefs.  The  Margrave  was  at  the  opera;  Mr.  Harrington  quitted  me, 
as  if  to  go  to  him.  I  fuppofe  the  converfation  was  mifunderftopd,  for  Lady 
Ciaven  does  not  fcem,  by  her  book,  to  be  much  of  a  farmer. 

The  1 9th.  Call  on  Signore  Tartini,  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  Georgofi/i, 
and  on  Lord  Hervey,  our  minifler  here;  both  abfent.  Another  turn  in  the 
gallery  brought  a  repetition  of  that  pleafure  which  is  there  to  be  reaped,  in  the 
exuberance  of  a  plentiful  harveft.  The  woman,' lying  on  a  bed,  by  Titian,  is 
probably  the  fineft  pidture,  of  one  figure,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world.  A 
fatyre  and  nymph •  by  Hannibal  Cirracci;  aCorreggio;  a  Carlo  Dolci. — Among 
the  ftatues — the  Apollo,  the  Wreftlers,  the  Whetter,  as  it  is  called,  the  Venus 
rifing  from  the  bath,  the  Ganimede. — ^What  an  amazing  coUedlion !  I  have 
been  many  years  amufing  myfelf  with  looking  at  the  ftatues  in  England! 
very  harmlefsly : — my  pleafure  of  that  kind  is  at  end.  In  fpite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  one  cannot  (unlefs  an  artift,  who  views  not  for  pleafure  but  as 
a  critic)  help  forming  eternal  comparifons,  and  viewing  very  coldly  pieces  that 
may  perhaps  have  merit,  but  are  inferior  to  others  which  have  made  a  dqcp  im- 
prefiion.  But  the  paintings  and  ftatues  in  this  gallery  are  in  fuch  profufion, 
that,  to  view  them  with  an  attention  adequate  to  their  merit,  one  ought  to  walk 
here  two  hours  a  day  for  fix  months.  In  the  afternoon,  waited  on  Signore  Fab- 
broni,  author  of  fome  works  on  agriculture,  that  have  rendered  him  very  well 
known,  particularly  a  little  treatife  in  French,  entituled,  Reflexions  fur  Vetat 
aciuel  de  r Agriculture^  printed  at  Paris  in  1780,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  appli- 
cations of  the  modern  difcoveriesi  in  natural  philofophy  to  agriculture,  that  has 
been  attempted;  it  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit.  I  had  two  hours  very 
agreeable  and  inftruftive  converfation  with  him :  he  Is  lively,  has  great  fire  and 
vivacity,  and  that  valuable  talenf  of  thinking  for  hinifelf,  one  of  the  beft  qua- 
lities a  xxt^xi  can  poflefs;  without  which,  we  are  little  better  than  horfes  in  a 
team,  trammelled  to  follow  one  another.  He  is  very  well  inftruiled  alfo,in  the 
politics  of  Tufcany,  connedted  with  agriculture. 

The  20th.  Early  in  the  morning,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Tartini,  to 
whofe  attentions  I  am  obliged,  not  only  for  a  converfation  on  my  favourite 
fubjeft,  but  for  fome  books  of  his  writing,  which  he  prefented  me  with;  among 
others,  the  Giornale  d' Agricoltura  di  Firenze^  which  was  dropped  for  want  of 
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encouragement.     He  accompanied  me  to  Signore  Laftri's,  and  then  we  went 
together  to  the  oeconomical  garden  of  Signore  Zucchino,  for  which  the  Grand 
Duke  allows  three  hundred  crowns  a-year,  befides  fuch  labour  as  is  wanted ; 
and  the  profeflbr  reads  ledlures  in  fummer.    The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  garden 
does  honour  to  a  fovereign;  becauie  it  marks  an  attention  to  objedts  of  impor- 
tance.    But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  they  do  not  go  one  ftep  further,  and, 
inftead  of  a  garden,  have  a  farm  of  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  Engliih  acres; 
moft  of  them  are  pofleflbrs  of  farms;  a  well  fituatedone  might  eafily  be  chofen, 
and  the  whole  conduced  at  an  expence  that  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prac- 
tical benefits  flowing  from  it.     Signore  Zucchino's  garden  is  much  cleaner,  and 
in  neater  order  than  any  other  I  have  feen  in  Italy :   but  it  is  not  eafy  to  form 
experiments  in  a  few  acres,  that  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  a  national 
agriculture.     He  is  an  adtive,  animated  charadler,  attached  to  the  purfuit  (no 
fmall  merit  in  Italy),  and  would  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  his  time,  if  the  Grand 
Duke  would  do  with  him  as  the  King  of  Naples  has  done  by  his  friend  Singore 
Balfamo — fend  him  to  pra6tife  in  England.    I  told  him  fo,  and  he  liked  the  idea 
veiry  much.     We  had  fome  converfation  concerning  Signore  Baifamo,  agreeing 
that  he  had  confiderable  talents,  and  great  vivacity  of  charadler.     I  regretted 
that  he  was  to  ftay  only  a  year  in  England;  but  admitted,  that  there  were  few 
men  who  could  make  fo  good  a  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  period.     Signore  Zucchino 
(hewed  me  the  MS.  account  of  my  farm,  which  Signore  Baifamo  had  fent  him  *• 
A  profeflbr  of  agriculture  in  Sicily,  being  fent  by  his  fovereign,  and  wifely 
fent,  to  England  for  infliruftion  in  agriculture,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  epoch 
in  the  hifl:ory  of  the  human  mind.     From  that  ifland,  the  moft  celebrated 
of  all  antiquity  for  fruitfulnefs  and  cultivation,  on  whofe  exuberance  its  neigh- 
bours depended  for  their  bread — and  whofe  pradice  the  greateft  nations  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  worthy  of  imitation :  at  a  pejiod  too  when  we  were  in  the 
woods,  contemned  for  barbarity,  and  hardly  confidered  as  worth  the  trouble  of 
conquering.     What  has  effedted  fb  enormous  a  change  ?  Two  words  explain  it,, 
we  are  become  free,  and  Sicily  enllaved.     We  were  joined,  at  the  garden,  by 
my  good  friend  from  Milan,  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  a  new  circumftance  of  good, 
fortune  for  me..    To-day,  in  my  walk  in  the  gallery,  I  had  fome  converfatiojx 
with  Signore  Adamo  Fabbroni,  brother  of  the  gentleman  I  mentioned  before, 
and  author  alfo  of  fome  diflertations  on  agriculture  ^  particularly  Sopra  il  quejito^^ 
indicare  le  vere  teorie  delle  Jlime  dei  terreniy  from  which  I  inferted  an  extrad: 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, — alfo  a  Journal  of  Agriculture,  publifhed  at 
Perugia,  where  he  refided  feven  years;  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed  for  more  thaa 
three,  Jie  dropped  it.     It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers  on  this  fiibjed:  there- 
are  at  prefent  at  Florence:  the  two  Fabbronis,  Laftri,  Zucchino,  Targioni^ 
Paoletti,  whom  I  am  to  vifit  in  the  country,  attended  by  Signore  Amoretti  y 
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thtfy  fay  he  is  the  moft  practical  of  all,  having  reiided  co&ftantly  on  his  farm. 
I  fpcnt  an  hour  very  agreeably,  contemplating  one  fbitue  to-day,  namely, 
Bandinelli's  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  is  a  produdion  that  does  honour  to 
modern  ages ;  I  did  not  want  this  copy  to  remind  me  of  another  moft  celebrated 
one,  and  of  the  many  very  agreeable  and  inftrudive  hours  I  have  fpcnt  with  its 
noble  owner  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  2 1  ft.  Signore  Tartini  had  engaged  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  and  myielf,  to 
go  this  day  to  his  country-feat,  but  it  rained  inceffantly.  The  climate  of  Italy 
is  fuch  as  will  not  make  many  men  in  love  with  it ;  on  my  confcience,  I  think 
that  of  England  infinitely  preferable. — If  there  were  not  great  powers  of  evapo-- 
ration,  it  would  be  uninhabitable.  It  has  rained,  more  or  lefs,  for  five  weeks 
paft ;  and  more,  I  fliould  conceive,  has  fallen,  than  in  England  in  a  year.  In 
the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of  Signore  Fabbroni,  where  I  met  Signore 
Pella,  direiftor  of  the  gallery ;  Signore  Gaietano  Rinaldi,  direftor  of  the  pofts  ; 
another  gentleman,  adminiftrator  o£  the  Grand  Duke's  domains,  I  forget  his 
name ;  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  &c. — ^It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  affemble  in  order  to  converfe  on  the  trivial  nonfenfe  of  common 
topics,  like  fo  many  coteries  in  all  countries.  They  very  readily  joined  in  the 
difcuffions  I  had  with  Signore  Fabbroni ;  and  Signora  Fabbroni  herfelf,  who 
has  an  excellent  underftanding,  did  the  fame.  By  the  way,  this  lady  is  young, 
handfome,  and  well  made :  if  Titian  were  alive,  he  might  form  from  her  a 
Venus  not  iniS!rior  to  thofe  he  has  immortalized  oh  his  canvafs  i  iox  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  his  originals  were  real,  and  not  ideal  beauty.  Signora  Fabbroni  is 
here,  but  where  is  Titian  to  be  found  ? 

The  2  2d.  In  the  forenoon  to  the  converfazione  of  the  fenator  Marchefe  Ginori, 
where  were  affembled  fome  of  the  letterati,  &c.  of  Florence ;  the  Cavaliere 
Fontana,  fo  well  known  in  England  for  his  eudiometrlcal  experiments,  Zucchino^ 
Laftri,  Amoretti,  the  Marchefe  Pacci,  who  has  a  reputation  here  for  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  affairs,  Signore  Pella,  &c.  The  converfazioni  arc  commonly  in 
an  evening,  but  the  Marchefe  Ginori's  is  regularly  once  a  week  in  a  morning ; 
this  nobleman  received  me  very  politely:  indeed  he  is  famous  for  his  attention 
to  every  objedl  that  is  really  of  importance;  convcrfes  rationally  on  agriculture, 
and  has  himfelf,  many  years  ago,  eftablifhed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence^ 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufactories  of  porcelain  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  Dine  with  his  Majefty's  envoy  extraordinary.  Lord  Hervey,  With  a  great 
party  of  Englifh ;  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  and  Mr.  and  Mifs 
Charteris,  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Tempeft, 
Dr.  Cleghom,  profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  St.  Andrew's,  who  travels  with  Lord  Hume, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  others.  I  had^the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Hervey  in  Suffolk,  fo  they  were  not  new  feces  to  me ;  of  the  others,  I. 
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had  never  fecn  any  thing :  the  company  was  too  numerous  for  a  converlation, 
from  which  much  was  to  be  gained.  I  fat  by  the  fellow  of  an  Englifti  college ; 
aiid  my  heels  had  more  cohverlation  with  his  fword  than  I  had  with  its  owner : 
when  a  man  begins  every  fentence  with  a  cardinal,  a  prince,  or  a  celebrated 
beauty,  I  generally  find  myfelf  in  too  good  company ;  but  Mifs  Charteris,  who 
feems  a  natural  charafter,  and  was  at  her  eafe,  confoled  me  on  the  other  fide. 
•At  this  dinner  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  fplendid  one),  1  was,  according  to  a 
cuftom  that  rarely  fails,  the  worft  drefled  mxm  in  the  company ;  but  I  was  clean, 
and  as  quietly  in  repofe  on  that  head,  as  if  I  had  been  either  fine  or  elegant. 
The  time  was,  when  tbis  fingle  circumflance  would  have  made  me  out  of 
countenance,  and  uiieafy.  Thank  my  flars,  I  have  buried  that  folly.  I  have 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  Quin,  for  declaring  that  he  could  not  afford  to  go  plain : 
he.  was  rich  enough,  in  wit,  to  have  worn  his  breeches  on  his  head,  if  he  had 
pleafed ;  but  a  man  like  myfelf,  without  the  talent  of  converfation,  before  he 
has  well  arranged  his  feelings,  finds  relief  in  a*  good  coat  or  a  diamond  ring. 
Lord  Hervey,  in  the  moil  friendly  manner,  defired  I  would  make  his  table  my 
own,  while  I  was  at  Florence, — that  I  fhould  always  find  a  cover,  at  three 
o'clock,  Jbr  dinners  are  not  the  cujiom  here^  and  you  will  very  rarely  find  me  from 
home.  This  explains  the  Florentine  mode  of  living;  at  Milan,  great  dinners 
are  perpetual,  here  the  nobility  never  give  them.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  fociety 
worth  a  farthing,  where  it  is  not  the  cuftom  to  dine  with  one  another.  Their 
converfazioni  are  good  ideas,  when  there  are  no  cards, — but  much  inferior  to ' 
what  one  has  at  a  dinner  for  a  feledt  party.  In  England,-  without  this,  there 
would  be  no  converfation ;  and  the  French  cuftom,  of  rifing  immediately  after 
it,  which  is  that  alfo  of  Italy,  deftroys,  relatively  to  this  objed,  the  beft  hour 
in  the  whole  day. 

The  23d.     To  the  gallery,  where  the  horrible  tale  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren is  told  fo  terribly  well  in  ftone,  as  to  raife  in  the  fpedtator's  bofom  all  the 
powers  of  the  pathetic.     The  adion  of  the  miferable  mother,  (hielding  the  laft 
of  her  children  againft  the  murdering  fhafts  of  Apollo,  is  inimitable ;  .and  the 
figure  of  that-  youngeft  of  the  children,  perfection.     The  two  figures,  which 
ftrike  me  moft,  are  the  fon  who  has  gathered  his  drapery  on  his  left  arm,  and 
the  companion,  a  daughter,  in  the  oppofite  corner.     The  expreflion  of  his  face 
is  in  the  higheft  perfedtion,  and  the  attitude,  and  whole  figure,  though  much 
repaired,  incomparable.     The  daughter  has  gathered  her  drapery  in  one  hand, 
behind  her,  to  accelerate  her  flight ;  ftie  moves  againft  the  wind,  and  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  body,  appearing  through  the 
drapery.     There  are  others  of  the  group  alfo,  of  the  greateft  force  and  fire  of 
attitude  5  and  I  am  happy  not  to  be  a  critic  inftrudted  enough  to  find,  as  MoflC 
de  la  Lande  fays,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  figures  are  bad.     They  certainly 
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arc  not  equal  j  thcjr  arc  the  work  of  Scopas,  a  Greek  fculptor.  Dine  with 
Lord  Elcho,  at  Meggot's  hotel ;  Lord  Hume,  Mr,  Tempeft,  Mr,  Tyrrhit,  as 
well  as  Lord  Elcho's  family  and  Dr.  Cleghorn,  prefent :  fome  agreeable  con- 
verfation ;  the  young  perfons  have  engaged  in  fport  to  walk  on  foot  to  Rome  / 
fight — I  like  that.  If  the  Italians  be  curious  in  novelty  of  character,  the  pafling 
Englifli  are  well  framed  to  give  it. 

The  24th,  In  the  morning,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  and  Signore  Zucchino 
to  the  porcelain  manufadlure  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Florence.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  and  the  appeafance  of  things 
anfwers  the  defcription.  It  is  a  good  fabric,  and  many  of  the  forms  and  the 
defigns  are  elegant.  They  work  cafts  of  all  the  antique  ftatues  and  bronzes, 
fome  of  which  are  well  executed.  Their  plates  are  a  ^^r^//z  each  (9s.)  and  a 
complete  fervice,  for  twelve  covers,  loj  zechins.  To  the  Marchefe  Martelli's 
villa  I  a  very  handfome  refidence.  This  nobleman  is  a  friend  of  Signore  Zucchino, 
and,  underftanding  our  intention,  of  making  it  a  farming  day  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturing one,  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared,  and  his  fadlor  to  attend  for  giving 
information,  apologizing  for  his  own  abfcnce,  on  account  of  a  previous  engage- 
ment. We  found  a  very  handfome  repaft ;  too  much  for  the  occafion  : — ^and 
we  drank — alia  Inglefcj  success  to-the  plough!  in  excellent  wine.  The 
fad:or  then  conducted  us  bver  the  farm  :  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  anfwered 
my  numerous  enquiries,  apparently  with  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  fubjed:. 
Returned  at  night  to  Florence. 

The  25th.  .  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Signore  Amoretti,  to  Villa  Magna, 
feven  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Florence,  to  Signore  Paoletti ;  this  gentleman,  cure 
o£  that  pari(h,  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  moft  practical  writer  on  agri- 
culture, in  this  part  of  Italy,  having  refided  always  in  the  country,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  farmer.     We  found  him  at  home,  and  pafled 
a  very  inftrudlive  day,  viewing  his  farm,  and  receiving  much  information.     But 
I  muft  note,  that  to  this  expvciiion,  farm,  muft  not  be  annexed  the  Engli/h 
idea ;  for  Signore  Paoletti's  confifts  of  three  poJeri,  that  is,  of  three  houfes,  each 
with  a  farmer  and  his.  family,  alia  meta,  who  cultivate  the  ground,  and  have 
half  the  produce.     It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  whenever  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  common  hufbandry,  good  or  bad,  muft  be  purfued.     It  will  furprife  my 
Englifh  readers  to  find,-  that  the  moft  pratSical  writer  at  Florence,  of  great  re- 
putation, and  very  defervedly  fo,  has  no  other  than  a  metayer  farm.     But  let  it 
not  be  thought  the  leaft  refledtion  on  Signore  Paoletti,  fince  he  claffes,  in  this 
refpecft,  with  his  fovereign,  whofe  farms  are  in  the  fame  regimen.     Signore 
Paoletti's  maples  for  vines  appeared  to  be  trained  with  much  more  attention 
than  common  in  Tuftany,  and  his  olives  were  in  good  order.     This  day  has 
^ven  me  a  fpccimen  of  the  winter  cliniate  of  Italy ;  I  never  felt  fucfi  a  cold  pierc- 
ing 
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ing  wind  in  England.  Some  fnow  fell ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  keep  myfelf  from 
freezing,  by  walking  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  All  water,  riot  in  mption  from 
its  current  or  the  wind,  was  ice;  and  the  ificles,  from  the  dripping  fprings  in 
the  hills,  were  two  feet  long.  In  England,  when  a  fierce  N.  E.  wind  blows  in 
a  (harp  froft^  we  have  fuch  weather;  but,  for  the  month  of  November,  I  be- 
lieve fuch  a  day  has  not  been  felt  in  England  fince  its  creation.  The  provifion 
of  the  Florentines  againft  fuch  weather  is  truly  ridiculous :  they  have  not 
chimnies  in  more  than  half  the  rooms  of  common  houfes ;  and  thole  they 
do  not  ufe ;  not  becaufe  they  are  not  cold,  for  they  go  fhivering  about,  with 
chattering  teeth,  with  an  idea  of  warmth,  from  a  few  wood  a(hes  or  embers  in 
an  earthen  pan ;  and  another  contrivance  for  their  feet  to  reft  upon.  Wood 
is  very  dear,  therefore  this  miferable  fuccedaneum  is  for  (jeconomy.  Thank 
God  for  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a  climate  lefs  fevere  by  half  than  that 
of  Italy !  I  would  have  all  nations  love  their  country ;  but  there  are  few  more 
worthy  of  fuch  afFe<Stion  than  our  blessed  isle,  from  which  no  one  will 
ever  travel,  but  to  return  with  feelings  frefli  ftrung  for  pleafure,  and  a  capacity 
renovated  by  a  thoufand  comparifons  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  26th.  To  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  I  have  often  read  about  ideal  grace  in 
painting,  which  I  never  well  comprehended,  till  I  faw  the  Madonna  della  Sedia 
of  Raphael.  I  do  not  think  either  of  the  two  figures,  but  particularly  the 
child,  is  ftriaiy  in  nature;  yet  there  is  fomeChing  that  goes  apparently  beyond 
it  in  their  exprefEon ;  and  as  paffion  and  emotion  are  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is 
to  be  refolved  into  ideal  grace.  The  air  of  the  virgin's  head,  and  the  language 
of  the  infant's  eyes,  are  not  eafily  transfufed  by  copyifts.  A  group  of  four  men 
at  a  table,  by  Rubens,  which,  for  force  and  vigour  of  the  expreflion  of  nature, 
is  admirable.  A  portrait  of  Paul  III.  by  Titian,  and  of  a  Medicis,  by  Raphael. 
A  virgin,  Jefus,  and  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  in  which  the  expreffion  of  the 
children  is  hardly  credible.  A  Magdalen,  and  portrait  of  a  woman  in"afcarlet 
habit,  by  Titian.  A  copy  of  Corregio's  holy  family,  at  Parma,  by  Barrocio 
Cataline,  a  copy  of  Salvator  Rofa,  by  Nicolo  CafTalve;  and  laft,  not  leaft,  a 
marine  view,  by  Salvator. — But  to  enumerate  fuch  a  vafl:  profufion  oftine  pieces, 
in  fo  many  fplendid  apartmtents,  is  impoffible;  for  few  fovereigns  have  a  finer 
palace,  or  better  furnifhed.  Tables  inlaid,  and  curiofities,  both  here  and  at 
the  gallery,  abound,  that  deferve  examination,  to  mark  the  perfeftion  to  which 
thefe  arts  have  been  carried,  in  a  country  where  you  do  not  find,  in  common  life, 
a  door  to  open  without  wounding  your  knuckles,  or  a  window  that  (huts  well 
enough  to  exclude  the  Appenine  fnows.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  conjain 
ground  that  Brown  would  have  made  delicious,  and  many  fine  things  that 
itineraries,  guides,  and  travels  dwell  amply  on. 

The  ?7th.  To  the  palace  Poggio  Imperiale,  a  country-feat  of  the  Granil 
Duke's,  only  a  mile  from  Florence,  which  is  an  excellent  houfe,  of  good  and 

well 
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well  proportioned  rooms,  neatly  fitted  up  and  furniflied,  with  an  air  of  comfort 
without  magnificence,  except  in  the  article  beds,  which  are  below  par.     There 
is  a  fine  veftibule  and  faloon,  that,  in  hot  weather,  muft  be  very  pleafant;  but  our 
party  were  frozen  through  all  the  houie.     Lord  Hervey's  rooms  are  warm, 
from  carpets  and  good  fires ;  but  thofe  are  the  only  ones  I  have  feeii  here.     We 
have  a  fine  clear  blue  Iky  and  a  bright  fun,  with  a  (harp  froft  and  a  cutting 
N.  E.  wind,  that  brings  all  the  fnow  of  the  Alps,  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Ruffia, 
and  the  frozen  ocean  to  one's  fenfation.     You  have  a  fun  that  excites  perspira- 
tion, if  you  move  faft ;  and  a  wind  that  drives  ice  and  fnow  to  your  vitals. 
And  this  is  Italy,  celebrated  by  fo  many  hafty  writers  for  its  delrcious  climate  I 
To-day,  on  returning  home,  we  met  many  carts  loaded  with  ice,  which  I 
found,  upon  meafure,  to  be  four  inches  thick ;  and  we  are  here  between  la- 
titude 43,  and  44.     The  green  peafe  in  December  and  January,  in  Spain-, 
fhew  plainly  the  fuperiority  of  that  climate,    which  is  in  the  fame  latitude 
The   magnitude  and   fubftantial   folidity   with   which  the    Palazzo  Ricardi 
was  built,  by  a  merchant  of  the  Florentine  republic,  is  aftonifliing;  we  have,, 
in  the  north  of  Europe  (now  the  mofl  commercial   part  of  the  globe),  no 
idea  of  merchants  being  able  to  raife  fuch  edifices  as  thefe.     The  Palazzo 
Pitti  was  another  inftance ;  but  as  it  ruined  its  mafter,  it  deferves  not  to  be- 
mentioned  in  this  view  ;  and  there  are  at  Florence  many  others,  with  fuch  a. 
profufion  of  churches,  that  tliey  mark  out  the  fame  marvellous  influx  of  wealth,, 
arifing  from  trade.     To  a  mind  that  has  the  leaft  turn  after  philofophical  en- 
quiry, reading  modern  hiftory  is  generally  the  moft  tormenting  employment 
that  a  man  can  have ;  one  is  plagued  with  the  adlions  of  a  defeftable  fet  of 
men,  called  conquerors,  heroes,  and  great  generals ;    and  we  wade  througli 
pages  loaded  with  military  details ;  but  when  you  want  to  know  die  progreii  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  their  effeft  in  difftrent  ages  and  na- 
tions on  each  other — the  wealth  that  refulted — the  divifion  of  that  wealth — 
its  employment — and  the  manners  it  produced — all  is  a  blank.     Voltaire  fct  aa 
example,  but  how  has  it  been  followed  ?     Here  is  a  cieling  of  a  noble  faloon,, 
painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of  human  life.     The  in- 
vention and  poetry  of  this  piece  are  great,  and  the  execution  fuch  as  muft  plealc 
every  one.     The  library  is  rich ;  I  was  particularly  ilruck  with  one  of  the 
rooms  that  contains  the  books,  having  a  gallery  for  the  convenience  of  reaching 
them,  without  any  difagrceable  effea:  to  the  eye.     In  England  we  have  many 
apartments,  the  beauty  of  which  is  ruined  by  thefe  galleries :   this  is  thirty-fix 
feet  by  twenty-four,  within  the  cafes,  well  lighted  by  one  moderate  window;  and 
is  fo  pleafmg  a  room,  that  if  I  were  to  build  a  library^,  I  would  imitate  it  exadly.. 
After  vifiting  the  gallery,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  we  are  naturally  nice  and  faftidi-^ 
ous, — yet  in  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  are  fome  paintings  that  may  be  viewed  'withi 
pleafure.     In  the  evening  to  the  conver/azione  of  Signorc  Fabbroni ;  the  affem- 
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bly  merits  the  name ;  for  fome  of  the  heft  iiiftruaed  people  at  Florence  meet 
there,  and  difcufs  topics  of  importance.  Signore  Fabbroni  is  not  only  an 
ceconomlfiey  but  a  friend  to  the  Tufcan  mode  of  letting  farms  alia  meta^  which 
he  thinks  is  the  beft  for  the  peafants ;  his  abilities  are  great ;  but  fads  are  too 
ftubborn  for  him. 

The  29th,     Churches,  palaces,  &c.     In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Firenze,  to  hear 
an  oratorio^     At  night  to  a  concert,  given  by 'a  rich  Jew  on  his  wedding :  a 

folooxi  the  violin^  by  Nardini. Crouds — candles — ice — fruits — heat — ^and — 

fo  forth. 

The  30th.     To  Signore  Fabbroni,  who  is  fecond  in  command  under  il  Cava- 
liere  Fontana^  in  the  whole  mufeum  of  the  Grand  Duke;  he  (hewed  me,  and 
our  party,  the  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory,  anatomy,  machines,  pneumatics, 
magnctifm,  optics,  &c.  which  ^re  ranked  among  the  fineft  colledtions  in  the 
world ;  and,  for  ari'angement,  or  rather  exhibition,  exceed  all  of  them ;  but 
note,  no  chamber  for  agriculture  \  no  colled:ion  of  machines,  relative  to  that ' 
firft  of  arts ;  no  mechanics,  of  great  talents  or  abilities,  employed  in  improving, 
eafing,  and  fimplifying  the  ccmmon  tools  ufed  by  thehufbandman,  or  inventing 
new  ones,  to  add  to  his  forces,  and  to  leffen  the  expence  of  his  efforts !     Is    • 
not  this  an  object  as  important  as  magnetifm,  optics,  or  aftronomy  ?     Or  ra- 
ther, is  it  not  fo  infinitely  fuperior,  as  to  leave  a  comparifon  abfurd  ?     Where 
ami  to  travel,    to  find  agricultural  eftablifhments,    on  a  fcale  that  fhall  not 
niove  contempt?    If  I  find  none  fuch  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  reputed  the 
wifeft  in  Europe,  where  am  I  to  go  for  them  ? 

Our  Annual  Regifter  gave  luch  an  account,  a  few  years  paft,  of  the  new  regula- 
tions of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  relation,  to  burials,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  know 
the  truth,  by  fuch  enquiries,  on  all  hands,  as  would  give  me  fiot  the  letter  of  the 
law  only,  but  the  pradtice  of  it.  The  fad,  in  the  above-mentioned  publication,  was 
exaggerated.  The  bodies  of  all  who  die  in  a  day  are  carried  in  the  night,  on  a  bier, 
in  a  linen  covering  (and  not  tumbled  naked  into  acommon  cart),  to  the  church, 
but  without  any  lights  or  finging ;  there  they  receive  benediction ;  thence  they  are 
moved  to  a  houle,  prepared  on  purpofe,  where  the  bodies  are  laid,  covered,  on 
a  marble  platform,  and  a  voiture^  made  for  that  ufe,  removes  them  to  the  ce- 
metery, at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  where  they  are  buried,  without  diftinftion, 
very  deep,  not  more  than  two  in  a  grave,  but  no  coffins  ufed.     All  perfons,  of 
whatever  rank,   are  bound  to  fubmit  to  this  lav/,  except  the  Archbilhop,   and 
women  of  religious  orders.     This  is  the  regulation  and  the  pradice;  and  I  fhall 
freely  fay,  that  I  condemn  it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind ;  chiefly,  becaufe  it  is  an  unneceffary  outrage,  from  which  no  ufe  what- 
ever flows.     To  prohibit  lights,  finging,  procefllons,  and  mummery  of  that 
fort,  was  rational;    but  are  not  individuals  to  drefs  and  incafe  the  dead  bodies, 

in 
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in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe  ?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  fend  them,  if 
they  chufe,  privately  into  the  country,  to  fome  other  burying  place,  where  they 
may  reft  with  fathers,  mothers,  and  other  connexions  ?  Prejudices,  bearing 
on  this  point,  may  be,  if  you  pleafe,  ridiculous ;  but  gratifying  them,  though 
certainly  of  no  benefit  .to  the  dead,  is,  however,  a  confolation  to  the  living,  at 
a  moment. when  confolation  is  moft  wanted,  in  the  hour  of  grief  and  mifery,' 
,  Why  is  the  impaffioned  and  ftilj. loving  huftand,  or  the  tender  and  feeling  bofom 
of  the  father,  to  he  denied  the  laft  rites  to  the  corpfe  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter, 
efpecially  when  fuch  rites  are  neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient  to  fociety  ^ 
The  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke  are,  in  part,  entirely  rational,-^— and  that 
part  not  in  the  leaft  inconfiftent  with  the  confolation  to  be  derived  from  a  relax- 
ation in  fome  other  points.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  admit  ex- 
ceptions ?  Why  is  the  Archbifliop  to  have  this  favour  ?,  Why  the  religious  ? 
This  is  abfolutely  deftru6tive  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded  j 
for  it  admits  the  force  of  thofe  prejudices  I  have  touched  on,  and  deem  exemp- 
tion from  their  tie  as  a  favour !  It  is  declaring  fuch  feelings  to  be  follies,  too 
abfurd  to  be  indulged,  and,  in  the  fame  breath,  affigning  the  indulgence,  as 
the  reward  of  rank  and  purity !  If  the  exemption  be  a  privilege  fo  valuable,  as 
to  be  a  favour  proper  for  the  firft  ecclefiaftic,  and  for  the  religious  of  the  fex 
only, — you  confefs  the  obfervarice  to  bedireftly,  in  fuch  proportion,  a  burthen, 
and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  fandtioned,  even  in  the  moment  of 
their  outrage.  Nothing  could  pardon  fuch  an  edid,  but  its  being  abfolutely 
free  from  all  exemptions,  and  its  containing  an  exprefs  declaration  and  ordi- 
nance to  be  executed,  with  rigour,  on  the  bodies  -of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and 
every  individual  of  his  family.  « 

December  i.  To  the  Ihop  of  the  brothers.  Pifani,  fculptors,  where,  for 
half  an  hour,  I  was  foolifti  enough  to  wifli  myfelf  rich,  that  I  might  have 
bought  Niobe,  the  gladiator,  Diana,  Venus,  and  fome  other  cafts  from  the  an- 
tique ftatues.  I  threw  away  a  few  pao/s,  inftead  of  three  or  four  hundred 
zecbins.  Before  I  quit  Florence,  I  muft  obferve,  that  befides  the  buildingj 
and  various  cbjefts  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  numberlefs,  which  I  have 
not  feen  at  all  ^ — the  famous  bridge  Ponte  della  Santa  Trinita  deferves,  how- 
ever, a  word:  it  is  the  origin .  of .  that  at  Neuille  and  others  in  France, 
but. much  more  beautiful ;  being  indeed  the  firft  in  the  world.  '  The  circum- 
ftance  that  ftrikes  one  at  Flore*nce,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  buildings ; 
every  thing  one  fees  confiderable,  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ftanding  ,•  of 
new  buildings,  there  are  next  to  none ;  all  here  remind  one  of  the  Medicis : 
there  is  hardly  a  ftreet  that  has  not  fome  monument,  fome  decoration,  that 
bears  the  ftamp  of  that  fplendidand  nragnificent  family.  How  commerce  could 
enrich  it  fufficiently,  to  leave  fudi  prodigious  remains,  is  a  queftion  not  a  little 
•     ^  L  1  curious : 
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curious ;  for  I  may  venture,  without  apprehenfion,  to  aflert,  that  all  the  col- 
Icdcd  magnificence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  governing  for  eight  hundred  years 
twenty  millions  of  people,  is  trivial,  when  conapared  with  what  the  Medicis 
family  have  left,  for  the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages— fovereigns  only  of  the 
little  mountainous  region  of  Tufcany,  and  with  not  more  than  one  million  of 
fubjeds*  And  if  we  pafs  on  to  Spain,  or  England,  or  Germany,  the  fame 
aftonifliing  contraft  will  ftrikc  us.  Would  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amfterdam,  faid  to 
be  the  greatcft  merchant  in  the  world,  be  able,  in  this  age,  to  form  eflablifh- 
ments,  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Medicis  ?  We  have  merchants  in 
London,  that  make  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  profit,  but 
you  will  find  them  in  brick  cottages,  for  our  modern  London  houfes  are  no  bet- 
ter, compared  with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  Venice,  eredted  in  the  age  of 
their  commerce;  the  paintings,  in  the  poflefiion  of  our  merchants,  a  few 
daubed  portraits ;  their  ftatues,  earthen-ware  figures  on  chimny-pieces ;  their 
libraries — their  cabinets, — ^how  contemptible  the  idea  of  a  comparifon  !  It  is 
a  remarkable  fad,  that  with  this  prodigious  commerce  and  manufaftures,  Flo- 
rence was  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  populous  as  at  prefent.  This  is  inexplicable, 
and  demands  enquiries  from  the  btfiorical  traveller  : — a  very  ufeful  path  to  be 
trodden  by  a  man  of  abilities,  who  ftiould  travel  for  the  fake  of  comparing  the 
things  he  {tes  with  thofe  he  reads  of.  Trade,  in  that  age,  muft;  from  the  few- 
nefs  of  hands,  have  been  a  fort  of  monopoly,  yielding  immenfe  profits.  From  the 
modern  ftate  of  Florence,  without  one  new  houfe  that  rivals,  in  any  degree^ 
thofe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  it  might  be  thought,  that  with 
their  commerce,  the  Florentines  loft  every  fort  of  income ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,, 
that  the  revenue  from  land  is,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  it  was  in  the  moft 
flourifhing  age  of  the  republic.  The  revenue  of  Tufcany  is  now  more  equally 
fpent.  The  government  of  the  Grand  Dukes  I  take  to  have  been  fap  better  than 
the  republican,  for  it  was  not  a  republic  equally  formed  from  all  parts  of  the. 
territory,  but  a  city  governing  the  country,  and  confequently  impoverifhing 
the  whole,  to  enrich  itfelf,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  fpccics  of  government  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  When  Italy  was  decorated  with  fine  buildings,  the  rich 
nobles  muft  have  fpent  their  incomes  in  raifing  them :  at  prefent,  thofe  of  Flo- 
rence have  other  methods  of  applying  their  fortunes ;  not  in  palaces,  not  in  the 
fine  arts,  not  in  dinners ; — the  account  I  received  was,  that  their  incomes  are, 
for  the  greateft  part,  confumed  by  keeping  great  crowds  of  domeftics ;  many 
of  them  married,  with  their  families,  as  in  Spain.  The  Marchefe  Ricardi  haa 
forty,  each  of  which  hath  a  family  of  his  own,  fome  of  them  under  fervants,. 
but  all  maintained  by  him.  His  table  is  very  magnificent,  and  ferved  with  all 
forts  of  delicacies,  yet  never  any  company  at  it,  except  the  family,  tutors^  and 
chaplains.     The  houfe  of  Ranuzzi  hath  a  greater  fortune,  and  alfo  a  greater 

number 
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number  of  domeftics,  in  the  fame  flile.  No  dinners*  as  in  England ;  no  fup- 
pers,  as  in  France ;  no  parties ;  no  expenfive  equipages ;  little  comfort ;  but  a 
great  train  of  idle  lounging  penfioners,  taken  from  ufeful  labour,  and  kept  from 
produftive  induftry ;  one  of  the  worfl  ways  of  fpending  their  fortunes,  relatively 
to  the  public  good,  that  could  have  been  adopted.  How  inferior  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  fine  or  the  ufeful  art^ ! 

The  manner  in  which  our  little  party  has  paflcd  their  time  has  been  agree- 
able enough,  and  wonderfully  cheap :  we  have  been  vefy  well  fcrved  by  a/r^/- 
teur,  with  plenty  of  good  things,  well  dreffed,  at  /^paols  a  head  for  dinner,  and 
a  flight  repafl:  at  night ;  fugar,  rum,  and  lemons  for  punch,  which  both  French 
and  Italians  like  very  well,  added  a  trifle  more.     Thefe  articles,  and  the  apart- 
ment, with  wood,  which  is  dear,  and  the  weather,  as  I  noted,  very  cold,  made 
my  whole  expence,  exclufive  of  amufements,  3s.  6d.  a  day  Englifli,  which  fureiy 
is  marvelloufly  cheap ;  for  we  had  generally  eight  or  ten  things  for  dinner,  and 
fuch  a  deflert  as  the  feafon  would  allow,  with  good  wine,  the  beft:  I  have  drunk 
in  Italy.     The  Abbate  Amoretti,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  arrived  at  Florence 
the  fame  day  as  myfelf,  was  lodged  with  a  friend,  a  canon,  who  being  obliged  to 
be  abfent  in  the  country  moft  of  the  time,  the  Abbate,  to  fave  the  fervants  tlie 
trouble  of  providing  for  him  only,  joined  our  party,  and  lived  with  us  for  fome 
days,  adding  to  our  common  bank  no  flight  capital  in  good  knkf  information, 
and  agreeablenefs.     Madame  de  Bouille's  eafy  and  unafFedled  charadler,  and  the 
good  humour  of  the'lSaron,  united  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  young  friend, 
to  make  a  mixture  of  nations — of  ideas — of  purfuits — and  of  tempers,  which 
contributed  to  render  converfation  diverfified,  and  the  topics  more  in  contraft, 
better  treated,  and  more  interefliing  5  but  never  one  idea,  or  one  fyUable,  that 
caft  even  a  momentary  fhade  acrofs  that  flow  of  eafe  and  good  humour,  which 
gives  to  every  fociety  its  beft  relifti.     There  was  not  one  in  the  party  which 
any  of  us  wifhed  out  of  it  ^  and  we  were  too  much  pleafcd  with  one  another  to 
want  any  addition.     Had  I  not  been  turning  my  face  towards  my  family,  and  the 
old  friends  I  left  in  England,  I  (hould  have  quitted  our  little  fociety  with  more 
pain.     Half  a  dozen  people  have  rarely  been  brought  together,  by  fuch  mere 
accident,  that  have  better  turned  the  little  nothings  of  life  to  account  (if  I  may 
venture  to  ufe  the  expreflion j,  by  their  beft  cement, — good  humour. 

The  2d.  The  day  of  departure  muft  needs  give  fome  anxiety  to  thofe  who 
cannot  throw  their  fmall  evils  on  fervants.  Renew  my  connexion  with  that 
odious  Italian  race,  the  vetturini. — I  had  agreed  iox  zcompagnm  de  voyage  *,  but 
iwas  alone,  which  I  liked  much  better.  To  ftep  at  once  from  an  agreeable 
fociety,  into  an  Italian  voiture,  is  a  kind  of  malady  which  does  not  agree  with  my 
nerves.  The  beft  people  appear  but  blanks  at  fuch  a  moment:  the  mind 
having  gotten  a  particular  impulfe,  one  cannot  fo  foon  give  it  another.     The  inn 
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at  Mafcherc,  where  I  found  no  fire,  but  in  partnerfliip  with  fome  Germans,  did 
not  tend  much  to  revive  chearfuhiefs,  fo  I  clofed  myfelf  in  that  which  Sancho 

wiiHy  fays-,  covers  a  man  all  over  Hkc  a  cloak. 18  miles. 

The  3d.  Dine  at  Pietra  Mala,  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing,  I  walked 
to  the  volcano,  as  it  is  called.     It  is  a  very  Angular  fpedtacle,  on  the  flope 
of  a  mountain,  without  any  hole  or  apparent  crevice,  or  any  thing  that  tends  to- 
wards a  crater ;  the  fire  burns  among  fome  ftorifes,  as  if  they  Were  its  fuel ;  the 
flame  fills  the  fpace  of  a  cube  of  about  two  feet,  befides  which  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  fmaller  and  inconfiderable  flames.    Thefe  I  extinguifhed  in  the  manner 
Monf.  de  la  Lande  mentions,  by  rubbing  hard  with  a  fticJc  among  the  fmall 
ftones  :  the  flame  catches  again  in  a  few  moments,  but  in  a  manner  that  con- 
vinces me  the  whole  is  merely  a  vent  to  a  current  of  inflammable  air,  which 
Signore  Amoretti  informed  me  has  beeji  lately  aflerted  by  fome  perfon  who  has 
tried  experiments  on  it.     The  flame  revives  with  fmall  explofions,  isxaftly  like 
thofe  of  inflammable  air  fired  from  a  fmall  phial  -,  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
inn,  the  landlord  had  a  bottle  of  it,  which  he  burns  at  pleafure,  to  fhew  his 
guefts.     The  caufe  of  this  phoenomenon  has  been  fought  in  almoft  every  thing 
but  the  real  fad.     I  am  furprifed  the  fire  is  not  applied  to  fome  ufe.     It  would 
boil  a  confiderable  copper  conftantly,  without  the  expence  of  a  farthing.     If  I 
had  it  at  Bradfield,  I  would  burn  brick  or  lime,  and  boil  or  bake  potatoes  for 
bullocks  and  hogs  at  the  fame  time.     Why  not  build  a  houfe  on  the  foot  ?  and 
let  the  kitchen-chimney  furround  the  flame.?  there  would  be  no  Ganger  in 
living  in  fuch  a  houfe,  certainly  as  long  as  the  flame  continued  to  burn.  It  is  true 
the  idea  of  a  mine  of  inflammable  air,  jufl  under  a  houfe,  would  fometimes,  per- 
haps, alarm  one's  female  vifitors ;  they  would  be  afraid  of  a  magazine  of  vital 
air  uniting  with  it,  and  at  one  explofion  blowing  up  the  ceconomical  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  is  rather  too  volcanic  for  Bradfield  :  Italy  has  things 
better  worth  importing  than  burning  mountains.  The  King  of  Poland's  brother, 
the  primate,   flopping  at  Pietra  Mala  a  day  for  illnefs  (the  25th  or  26th  No- 
vember), the  weather  was  fo  fevere  that  it  froze  his  Cyprus  wine ;  milk  was  as 
hard  as  (lone,  and  burfl:  all  the  vefl!els  that  contained  it.     On  whatever  account 
Engliflimeri  may  travel  to  Tufcany,   let  not  a  warm  winter  be  among  their  in- 
ducements.— Sleep  at  that  hideous  hole  Loiano,  which  would  be  too  bad  for  hogs 

accuflomed  to  a  clean  fl:ye.. 26  miles. 

The  4th.  The  paflage  of  the  Appenines  has  been  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  jour- 
ney to  me,  and  would  have  been  much  worfe,  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge  in  walk- 
ing. The  hills  are  almoft  covered  with  fnow :  and  the  road,  in  many  defcents, 
a  fneet  of  ice.  At  the  St.  Marco,  at  Bologna,  they  brought  mc,  according 
to  cuftom,  the  book  to  write  my  name  for  the  commandant,  and  there  I  fee 
LaJy  Erne  zndfiiajiglia^  and  Mr.  Hervey,  October  1 4.  Had  my  ftars  been  lucky 
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enough  to  have  given  me  more  of  the  fociety  of  that  cultivated  family,  during 
my  ftay  in  Ital;,  it  would  have  fmoothed  fome  of  my  difficulties..  I  milled 
Lord  Briftol  at  Nice,  and  again  at  Padua.  He  has  travelled,  and  lived  in  Italy, 
till  he  knows  it  as  well  as  Derry ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  fociety  of  Suffolk, 
ten  times  better  than  Ickworth.  Call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  and  find,  to  my  great 
concern,  two  of  his  children  very  ill.  Abbate  Amoretti,  who  left  Florence  a 
few  days  ago,  is  here  to  my  comfort,  and  we  fhall  continue  together  till  we 
come  to  Parma.     This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  one  can  hardly  wifh  for  a  better 

fellow-traveller. 20  miles. 

The  5th.  Vifit  the  Inftitute,  which  has  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  it 
merits.  Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about  modern  Italy,  knows  what  it  con- 
tains. I  never  view  mufeums  of  natural  hiftory,  and  cabinets  of  machines 
for  experimental  pbilofophy,  but  with  a  fpecies  of  difguft.  I  hate  expence,  and 
time  thrown  away  for  vanity  and  ihew  more  than  utility.  A  well  arranged 
laboratory,  clean,  and  every  thing  in  order,  in  a  holy-day  drefs,  is  deteftable  ; 
but  I  found  a  combination  of  many  pleafures  in  the  diforderly  dirty  laboratories 
of  MeCrs.  de  Morvcau  and  la  Voiiier.  There  is  a  face  of  bufinefs  ;  there  is 
evidently  work  going  forwards  ;  and  if  fo,  there  is  ufe.  Why  move  here,  and 
at  Florence,  through  rooms  well  garnifhed  with  pncumatical  inftruments  that 
are  never  ufed  ?  Why  are  not  experiments  going  forward  ?  If  the  profeflbrs  have 
not  time  or  inclination  for  thofe  experiments,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make„ 
let  others,  who  are  willing,  convert  fuch  machines  to  ufe.  Half  thefe  imple- 
ments grow  good  for  nothing  from  reft  -,  and,  before  they  are  ufed,  demand  to 
be  new  arranged.  You  fhew  me  abundance  of  tools,  but  fay  not  a  word 
of  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  them.  A  prince,  who  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  making  fuch  great  colledions  of  machines,  fliouid  always  order  a 
ferics  of  experiments  to  be  carrying  on  by  their  means.  If  I  were  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  I  fhould  fay,  **  You,  Mr.  Fontana,  have  invented  an  eudiometer ;  I 
defire  that  you  will  carry  on  a  feries  of  trials,  to  afcertain  every  circumftance 
which  changes  the  refult,  in  the  qualities  of  airs,  that  can  be  afcertained  by  the 
nitrous  teft ;  and  if  you  have  other  enquiries,  which  you  think  more  important, 
employ  fome  pcrfon  upon  whom  you  can  depend. "-i- And  to  Mr.  John 
Fabbroni,  *'  You  have  made  five  trials  on  the  wpight  of-geoponic  foils,  taken 
hydroftatically ;  make  five  hundred  more,  and  let  the  fpecimcns  be  chofen  iij 
conjunftion  with  the  profellbr  of  agriculture.  You  have  explained  how  to  ana- 
lyze foils — ^analyze  the  fame  fpecimens."  When  men  have  opened  to  themfelves 
careers  which  they  do  not  purfue,  it  is  ufually  for  want  of  the  means  of  profe- 
cuting  them ;  but  in  the  mufeum  of  a  prince  ^  in  fuch  cabinets  as  at  Florence 
or  Bologna,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  this  fort, — and  they  would  be  better  em* 
ployed  than  in  their  prefent  ftatc,  painted  and  patched,  like  an  opera  girl,  for  the 
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idd  to  ftare  at.  What  would  a  Watfon,  a  Milncr,  or  a  Prieftley  fay,  upon  i. 
propofal  to  have  their  laboratories  brufhed  out  clean  and  fpruce?  I  believe  thejr 
would  kick  out  the  operator  who  came  on  fuch  an  errand.  In  like  manner,  I 
hate  a  library  well  gilt,  exadly  arranged,  and  not  a  book  out  of  its  place ;  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  owner  better  pleafed  with  the  reputation  of  his  books,  than 
with  reading  them.  Here  is  a  chamber  for  machines  applicable  to  mechanics ; 
and  the  country  is  full  of  carts,  with  wheels  two  feet  high,  with  large  axles ;. 
what  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  chamber  to  inform  the  people  on  a 
point  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  conduit  of  almoft  everyart  ?  I  have,  however, 
a  greater  quarrel  than  this  with  the  Inftitute.  There  is  an  apartment  of  the 
art  of  war  and  fortification.  Is  there  one  of  the  machines  of  agriculture,  and 
of  fuch  of  its  procefles  as  can  be  reprefented  in  minature  ? — No :  nor  here,  nor 
any  where  elfe  have  I  {ten  fuch  an  exhibition :  yet  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris, 
the  art  of  Englifli  gardening  is  reprefented  in  wax- work,  and  makes  a  play- 
thing pretty  enough  for  a  child  to  ciy  for.  The  attention  paid  to  war,  and  the 
negled  of  agriculture  in  this  Inftitute,  gives  me  a  poor  opinion  of  it,  Bologna 
may  produce  great  men,  but  fhe  will  not  be  indebted  for  them  to  this  cftablifh- 
ment.  View  fome  churches  and  palaces,  which  I  did  not  fee  when  here  before. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Dominico,  a  flaughter  of  the  Innocents,  by  Guido,  which 
will  command  attention,  how  little  inclined  foever  you  may  be  to  give  it.  The 
mother,  and  the  dead  child,  in  the  fore-ground,  are  truly  pathetic,  and  the 
whole  piece  finely  executed.  The  number  of  highly  decorated  churches  at 
Bologna  is  furprifing.  They  count,  I  think,  above  an  hundred ;  and  all  the 
towns,  and  many  villages  in  Italy,  offer  the  fame  fpedtacle;  the  fums  of  money 
invefted  in  this  manner  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  fome  even  in  the 
17th,  are  truly  amazing;  the  palaces  were  built  at  the  fame  time,  and  at  this 
period  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm :  national  wealth  muft 
have  been  immenfe,  to  have  fpared  fuch  an  enormous  fuperfluity.  This  idea 
recurs  every  where  in  Italy,  and  wants  explanation  from  modern  hiftorians. 
The  Italian  republics  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe;  but  what  was  Europe  in  that 
age?  England  and  Holland  have  had  it  in  this  age  without  any  fuch  effcfts; 
with  us  architefture  takes  quite  a  different  turn  ;  it  is  the  difiFufion  of  comfort 
in  the  houfes  of  private  people ;  not  concentrated  magnificence  in  public  works.  ■ 
But  there  does  not  appear,  from  the  fize  and  number  of  the  towns  in  Italy, 
built  in  the  fame  ages,  to  have  been  any  want  of  this — private  houfes  were  nu- 
merous, and  well  eredted.  A  difference  in  manners,  introducing  new  and  un- 
heard-of* luxuries,  has  probably  been  the  caufe  of  the  change.  In  fuch  a  diary 
as  this,  one  can  only  touch  on  a  fubjedl: — but  the  hiftorians  fhould  dwell  on 
them,  rather  than  on  battles  and  fiegeg^ 

The  6th.     Left  Bdogna,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  in  a  'uettura,  but  the  day 
fo  fine  and  frofty,  that  we  walked  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  Modena.     Pafs 
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•Aniblazcn,  the  feat  of  the  Marchefe  Abbergatti,  who,  after  having  paflcd  his 
grand  climaaeric,  has  juft  married  a  ia/farina,  of  feventeen.  The  country  to 
Modena  is  the  fame  as  the  flat  part  of  the  Bolognefe ;  it  is  all  a  dead  level  plain, 
inclofed  by  neatly  wrought  hedges  againft  the  road,  with  a  view  of  diftingui£h- 
ing  properties.  I  thought,  on  entering  the  Modenefe  dominions,  acrofs  the 
river,  that  I  obferved  rather  a  decline  in  neatnefs  and  good  management.  View 
the  city}  the  ftreets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  with  good 
i&onts,  with  a  clean  painted  or  well  wafhed  face — the  efFeft  pleafing.  In  the 
evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  of  the  oddeft  form  I  have  fcen.  We  had  a 
hodge-podge  of  a  comedy,  in  which  the  following  paffage  excited  fuch  an  im- 
moderate laugh,  that  it  is  worth  inferting,  if  only  to  fhew  the  tafte  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  reputation  of  the  ballarine ;  '^  Era  un  cavallo  si  bello,  si  fvelto^ 
si  agile y  di  bel  petto,  gambe  benfatte,  S^^pp^  S^^J}^^  <^l^  fifyff^ft^^^  ^^^  cavalla^ 
converebbe  dire  che  ranima  della  prima  ballerina  del  teatro  era  trafmigrata  in 
quella."  Another  piece  of  miferable  wit  was  received  with  as  much  applaufe 
as  the  moft  fterling : — Arlecch.  *'  Chi  e  quel  r^  che  ha  la  piii  gran  corona  del 
mondaf Brighel.     *'  ^ello  che  ha  la  tejlapiu  piccola'' 24  miles. 

The  7th.  To  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  con- 
tains a  confiderable  colledtion  of  pidlures,  yet  a  melancholy  remnant  of  what 
were  once  here*.  The  library,  celebrated  for  its  contents,  is  fplendid;  we  were- 
fhewn  the  curious  MS.  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  De  la  Lande.  The 
Bible  made  for  the  D'Efte  family  is  beautifully  executed,  begun  in  1457,  ^^^ 
finifhed  in  1463,  and  coft  1 875  zecbins.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  the  Ab- 
bate  Amoretti,  to  Signore  Belentani;  and  in  the  evening,  to  Signore  Venturi, 
profeflbr  of  phyficks  in  the  univerfity,  with  whom  we  fpent  a  very  agreeable 
and  inftrudive  evening.  We  debated  on  the  propriety  of  applying  fome  poli- 
tical principles  to  the  prefent  flate  of  Italy;  and  I  found,  that  the  profeflbr  had 
not  only  confidered  the  fubjedts  of  political  importance,  but  feemed  pleafed  to 
converfe  upon  them. 

The  8  th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Reggio.  This  line  of  country  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  belt  in  Lorn  hardy;  there  is  a  neatnefs  in  the  houfes„  which  are 
every  where  fcattcred  thickly,  that  extends  even  to  the  homefteads  and  hedges, 
to  a  degree  that  one  does  not  always  find,  even  in  the  beft  parts  of  England; 
but  the  trees  that  fupport  the  vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  now,  without 
leaves,  the  air  of  a  foreft.  In  fummer  it  muft  be  an  abfolute  wood.  The  road 
is  a  noble  one.  Six  miles  from  Modena,  we  pafTed  the  Secchia,  or  rather  the 
vale  ruined  by  that  river,  near  an  unfinifhed  bridge,  with  a  long  and  noble 
caufeway  leading  to  it,  on  each  fide,  which  does  honour  to  the  duke  and  ftates 
of  Modena.  It  being  2ifejla  (the  immaculate  conception),  we  met  the  country 
people  going  to  mafs;  the  married  women  had  all  muiFs,  which  are  here 
^wedding  prefents.  ^  Another  thing  I  obferved,  for  the  firfl  time,  were  childrea 
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Handing  ready  in  the  road,  or  running  out  of  the  houfes,  to  offer,  ae  we  were* 
walking,  afles  to  ride:  they  have  them  always  faddled  and  bridled,  and  the  fixed 
price  is  i  fol  per  mile.  This  fliews  attention  and  induftry,  and  is,  therefore, 
commendable.  A  countryman,  who  had  walked  with  us  for  fome  diftance,  re- 
plied to  them,  that  we  were  not  Signori  d*ajint.  In  the  afternoon  to  Parma. 
The  country  the  fame ;  but  not  with  that  air  of  neatnefs  that  is  between  Reggio 
and  Modena;  not  fo  well  inclofed,  nor  fo  well  planted;  and  though  very  popu- 
lous, hot  fo  v^ell  built,  nor  the  houfes  fo  clean  and  neat.  Pafs  the  Eufa,  a  poof 
miferable  brook,  now  three  yards  wide,  but  a  bridge  for  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  a  fine  vale,  all  deflroyed  by  its  ravages ;  this  is  the  boundary  of  the 

two  duchies. 36  miles. 

The  9th-     At  tlie  academy  is  the  fkmous  pidture  of  the  holy  family  and  St. 
Jerome,  by  Corrcggio,  a  mailer  more  inimitable  perhaps  than  Raphael  himfclf. 
To  my  unlearned  eyes,  there  is  in  this  painting  fuch  a  fuffufion  of  grace,  and 
fiich  a  blaze  of  beauty,  as  flrike  n>e  blind  (to  ufe  another's  expreffion)  to  all 
defeats  which  learned  eyes  have  found  in  it.     I  have  admired  this  piece  often 
in  Italy  in  good  copies,  by  no  ordinary  mafters,  but  none  come  near  the  origi- 
nal.    The  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  reckoned  the  ch'iLf  d'ceuvre  of  Correggio. 
The  celebrated  cupola  of  the  Duomo  is  lb  hi^h,  fo  much  darnaged,  and  my 
^es  fo  indifferent,  that  "I  leave  it  for  thole  vvlio  h;.-':  better.     At  St.  Sepolcro, 
St.  Jofeph  gathering  palms,  ^&c.  by  the  fame  grcjt  hand.     There  are  works  by 
him  alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  but  not  equally  be.mtiiul,  and  a  copy  of 
his  famous  Notte.     At  the  academy  is  a  fine  adoration,  by  Mazzola.     The 
great  theatre  here  is  the  largeft  in  the  world.     In  the  afternoon  to  the  citadel; 
but  its  governor.  Count  Rezzonico,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,   is  abfent  from 
Parma.    Then  to  the  celebrated  reale  typograjia  of  Signofe  Bodoni,  who  fliev/ed 
me  many  works  of  Angular  beauty.     The  types,  I  think,  exceed  thofe  of  Didot 
at  Paris,  who  often  crowds  the  letters  clofe,  as  if  to  fave  paper.     The  Daphne 
and  Chloe,  and  the  Amynta,  are  beautifully  executed;  I  bought  the  latter,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  this  celebrated  prefs,  which  really  does  honour  to  Italy.     Signore 
Bodoni  had  the  title  of  the  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  never  received 
any  falary  or  even  gratification,  as  1  learned  in  Parrria  from  another  quarter; 
where  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  the  falary  he  has  from  the  Duke  is  only  1 50 
zechins.     His  merit  is  great  and  diftinguifhed,  and  his  exertions  are  uncommon. 
He  has  30,000  matrices  of  type.     I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that  he 
has  met  with  the  beft  fort  of  patron,  in  Mr.  Edwards,  the  bookfeller,  at  Lon- 
doa,  who  has  made  a  contract  with  him  for  an  impreflion  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  four  Greek  poets,  four  Latin,  and  four  ItaHan  ones — Pindar, 
Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Theocritus;  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  Plautus;  ^ 
Dante,   Petrarca,   Ariofto,   and   Taflb.     In  fcarching  bookfellers   fliops  for^ 
.  ;   '  '       '  '  printed 
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printed  agriculture^  I  became  poi&fred  of  a  book  which  I  confider  as  a  real. 
Quriofity— Dwrw  di  Coiorno  per  T anno  1789,  preceded  by  aiermon>  on  this 
text,  Utfedi0ores  et  veracesi  Corinth,  cap.  vi.  ver.  8.  The  diary  is  a  catalogue 
of  feints,  with  the  chief  circumflances  of  their  lives,  their  merits,  &c.  This 
book,  which  is  put  together  in  the  ipirit  of  the  tenth  century,  is  (marvdloufly 
be  it  fpoken !)  the  produdion  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's  pen.  The  fovereign,  for 
whofc  education  a  coaftellation  of  French  talents  was  colleded— with  what 
cffedt,  let  this  produdlion  witnefs.  Inftead  of  profanely  turning  friars  out  of 
their  convents  this  prince  has  peopled  his  palace  with  monks:  and  the  holy 
ofEee  of  inquifition  is  found  at  Parma,  inftead  of  an  academy  of  agriculture. 
The  duchefs  has  her  amufements,  as  well  as  her  huiband :  doubtlefs  they  are 
mx)re  agreeable,  and  more  in  unifon  with  the  character  and  pradice  of  this  age* 
The  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Parnu,  both  during  the  reigns  of  Don  Philip  and 
the  prefent  duke,  whenever  they  are  publifhed,  for  written  I  fliould  fuppofe 
they  muft  be,  will  make  a  romance  as  interefting  as  any  that  fii^ion  has  pro- 
duced. If  I  lived  wider  a  government. that  had  the  power  of  fleecing  mc,  to 
fupport  the  extravagancies  of  a  prince,  in  the  name  of  common  feelings,  let  it 
be  to  fill  a  palace  with  miftrefles,  rather  than  with  irionks.  For  half  a  million 
of  French  livres,  the  river  Parma  might  be  made  navigable  from  the  Po;  it  has 
beeji  more  than  once  mentioned ;  but  the  prefent  duke  has  other  and  more  holy 
employments  for  money:  Don  Philip's  were  not  fo  diredly  aimed  at  the  gates 
of  Paradiie. 

The  loth.  In  the  morning,  walked  with  Signore  Amoretti  to  Vicomero, 
feven  miles  north  of  Parma  towards  the  Po,  the  feat  of  the  Count  de  Schaffie- 
natti.  For  half  the  way,  we  had  a  fine  clear  frofty  fun-(hine,  which  flie  wed  us 
the  conflant  fog  that  hangs  over  the  Po;  but  a  flight  breeze  from  the  north 
riling,  it  drove  this  fog  over  us,  and  changed  the  day  at  once.  It  rarely  quits 
the  Po,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fine  weather  in  fummer,  fo  that  when 
you  are  to  the  fouth  of  it,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  Appenines,  you  fee  nothing  _ 
of  the  Alps :  and  when  to  the  north  of  it,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  latter,  you  fee 
nothing  of  the  Appenines.  Commonly  it  does  not  fpread  more  than  half  a 
mile  on  each  fide  wider  than  the  river,  but  varies,  by  wind,  as  it  did  to-day. 
The  country,  for  four  miles,  is  moftly  meadow,  and  much  of  it  watered  ;  but 
then  becomes  arable.  Entered  the  houfe  of  a  metayer ^  to  fee  the  method  of 
living,  but  found  nobody ;  the  whole  family,  with  fix  or  eight  women  and 
children,  their  neighbours,  were  in  the  fl:able,  fitting  on  forms  fronting  each 
other  in  two  lines,  on  a  fpace  paved  and  clean,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  oxen  and  cows  :  it  was  moA  difagreeably  hot  on  entering. 
They  ftay  there  till  they  go  to  bed,  fometimes  till  midnight.  This  pradtice  is 
iuuverfal  in  Lombardy.     Dine  with  the  Count  de  Schaffienatti,  who  lives  cn- 

M  m  tirely 
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tircly  in  the  country,  with  his  wife.     He  (hewed  me  his  ferm,  and  I  examined 

his  dairy,  where  checfes  are  made  nearly  in  ,the  fame  way,  and  with  the  famfi 
implements  as'  in  the  Lodefan ;  thefe  cheefes  may  therefore,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, be  called  Parmefan,  as  thofe  that  cotne  from  Lodi.     My  friend,  the . 
Abbate  Amoretti,  having  other  engagements  in  this  country,  I  here  took  leave' 

of  him  with  regret. 14  miles. 

The  1 1  th.  Having  agreed  with  a  vetturino  to  take  me  to  Turin,  and  he  not 
being  able  to  procure  another  paffenger,  I  went  alone  to  Firenzola.  It  is  fine 
fuU'-ihine  weather,  decifively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  feafon : 
a  fharp  froft,  without  afFcdting  the  extremities  as  with  us,  where  cold  fingers 
and  toes  may  be  clafled  among  the  nuifances  of  our  climate.  I  walked  mpft  of 
the  way.  The  fece  of  the  country  is  the  lame  as  before,  but  vines  decreafe  af- 
ter Borgd  St.  Donnino.'  An  inequality  in  the  Surface  of  the  country  begins  alfo 
to  appear,  and  eveny  where  a  fcattering  of  oak-timber,  which  is  a  new  feature. 
20  miles. 
The  1 2th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Piacenza,  that  I  might  have  time  to 
view  that  city,  which,  however,  contains  little  worthy  of  attention.  The 
country  changed  a  good  deal  to-day.  Jt  is  like  the  flat  rich  parts  of  EfTcx  and 
Suffolk.  Houfes  are  thinner,  and  the  general  face  inferior.  The  inequalities 
which  began  yeflerday  increafe. — The  two  equeftrian.  ftatues  of  Alexander  and 
Rahnutio  Farnefe,  are  finely  expreffive  of  life;  the  motion  of  the  horfes,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Alexander's,  is  admirable;  and  the  whole  performance  fpirited 
and  alive.     They  are  by  John  of  Bologna,  or  Moca  his  cleve.     Sleep  at  Caftel 

St.  Giovanne.-* 26  miles. 

The  1 3  th.  Crofs  a  brook,  two  mileS  diftant,  and  enter  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
territory,  where  the  fcuUs  of  two  robbers,  who,  about  two  months  ago,  robbed 
the  courier  of  Rome,  are  immediately  feen :  this  is  an  agreeable  objedl,  that 
ftrikes  us  at  our  entrance  into  any  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  dominions ;  the  ihha- 

^  bitants  having  in  this  refpedt  an  ill  reputation  throughout  all  Italy,  much  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  government.  The  country,  to  Tortona,  is  all  hill  and  dale; 
and  being  cultivated,  with  an  intermixture  of  vines,  and  much  inclofed,  with 
many  buildings  on  the  hills,  the  features  are  fo  agreeable,  that  it  may  be  ranked 

*  among  the  moft  pleafing  I  have  feen  in  Italy.  Within,  three  miles  of  Voghera, 
all  is  white  with  fnow,  the  firft  I  have  feen  in  the  plain;  but  as  we  approach 
the  mountains,  fhall  quit  it  no  more  till  the  Alps  are  croflcd.  Dine  at  Voghera^ 
in  a  room  in  which  the  chimney  does  not  fmoke;  which  ought  to  be  noted,  as 
it  is  the  only  one  free  from  it  fince  I  left  Bologna.  At  this  freezing  feafon,  to 
have  a  door  conftantly  open  to  aid  the  chimney  in  its  office;  one  fide  burnt  by 
the  blaze  of  a  faggot,  and  the  other  frozen  by  a  door  that  opens  into  the  yard, 
are  among  the  agremens  of  a  winter  jouriiey  in  lat.  45.     After  Voghera,  the 

hills 
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hills  trend  more  to  the  foath.  The  fun  fetting  here  is  i  fingular  obje£t  to 
an  eye  uied  only  to  plains.  The  Alps  not  being  vifible^  it  feems  to  fit  long 
before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Pafs  the  citadel  of  Tortona  on  a 
hill,  one  of  the  ilrongeft  places  in  the  pofTefllon  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.—^ 
33  miles. 

The  14th.  Ford  the  Scrivia;  it  is  as  ravaging  a  ftream  as  the  Trebbia,  fub- 
jed  to  dreadful  floods,  after  even  two  days  rain ;  efpecially  if  a  Scirocco  wind 
melts  the  fnow  on  the  Appenines :  fuch  accidents  have  often  kept  travellers  four, 
five,  and  even  fix  days  at  miferable  inns.  I  felt  myfclf  lighter  for  the  having 
pafied  it;  for  there  were  not  fewer  than  fix  or  fcven  rivers,  which  could  have 
thus  flopped  me.  This  is  the  lafl.  The  weather  continues  fharp  and  frofly, 
very  cold,  the  ice  five  inches  thick,  and  the  fnow  deep.  Dine  at  Alexandria, 
joined  there  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  other  feat  in  the  vettura  to 
Turin.  Juft  on  the  outfidc  of  that  town,  there  is  an  uncommon  covered  bridge. 
The  citadel  ieems  furrounded  with  many  works.  Sleep  at  Fell i (ham,  a  vile 
dirty  hole,  with  paper  windows,  common  in  this  tountry,  and  not  uncommon 
even  in  Alexandria  itfelf. 18  miles. 

The  15th.  .  The  country,  to  Afti  and  Villanova,  all  hilly,  and  fomc  of  it 
pleafing.  Coming  out  of  /^^fti,  where  we  dined,  the  country  for  fome  miles  is 
beautiful.  My  vetturino  has  been  travelling,  in  company  with  another,  with- 
out my  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mafler  till  to-day;  but  we  joined  at  dinner; 
and  I  found  him  a  very  fenfible  agreeable  Frenchman,  apparently  a  man  of 
fafhion,  who  knows  every  body.  His  converfation,  both  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  was  no  inconfiderable  relief  to  the  dullnefs  of  fuch  a  frozen  journey. 
His  name  Nicolay, 22  miles. 

The  1 6th.     To  Turin,  by  Moncallier;  much  of  the  country  dull  and  dif- 

agreeable;  hills  without  landfcape ;  and  vales  without  the  fertility  of  Lombardy. 

—My  companion,  who  is  in  office  as  an  archited  to  the  King,  as  well  as. I  could 

gather  from  the  hints  he  dropped,  lived  nine  years  in  Sardinia,    The  account  he 

gives  of  that  ifland,  contains  fome  circumflances  worth  noting.     What  keeps  it 

in  its  prefent  unimproved  fituation,  is  chiefly  the  extent  of  eftatcs,  the  abfcnce 

of  fome  very  great  proprietors,  andthe  inattention  of  all.    The  Duke  of  Affinara 

has  300,000  liv.  a-year,  or  1 5,000].  flerling.    The  Duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000. 

The  Marchefe  di  Pafcha,  very  great.  .  Many  of  them  live  in  Spain.    The  Conte 

de  Girah,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  an  eftate  of  two  days  journey,  reaching  from 

Poula  to  Oliuflre.     The  peafants  are  a  miferable  fet,  that  live  in  poor  cabins, 

without  other  chimnies  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  fmoke  out.     The  /V?- 

temperia  is  frequent  and  pernicious  every  where  in  fummer;  yet  there  are  very 

great  mountains.      Cattle  h^ve  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  brouzing  on 

flirubp,  &c.    There  are  no  wolves.    The  oil  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  eatable.     Some 

^     Mm  2  ^vine 
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wine  almoft  as  good  as  Malaga,  and  not  unlike  it*  No  filk.  The  great  export 
is  wheat,  which  has  been  known  to  yield  forty  for  one ;  but  feven  or  eight  for 
one  is  the  common  produce*  Bread,  i/.  the  pound;  beef,  2/.*,  mutton,  2^Jl 
There  are  millions  of  wild  ducks ;  fuch  numbers,  that  perfons  fond  of  (hooting 
have  gone  thither  merely  for  the  incredible  fport  they  afford. 

The  17th.  Waited  on  our  ambaffadof,  the  Honourable  Mr,  Trevor,  who 
was  not  at  home;  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  dinner  foon  after,  which  I  accepted 
readily,  and  paffed  a  very  pleafant  day.  Mr.  Trevor's  fituation  is  not  compa^ 
tible  with  his  being  a  praftical  farmer  5  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  and 
much  observation ;  all  fuch  are  political  farmers,  from  convidtion  of  the  im- 
portance g£  the  fubjedt.  He  converfes  well  on  it ;  Mr.  Trevor  mentioned 
fome  Piedmontefe  nobles,  to  whom  he  would  have  introduced  me,  if  my  ftay  had 
been  long  enough ;  but  he  would  not  admit  an  excufe  refped:ing  the  Portuguezo. 
ambafiador,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  a  perfon  remarkably  well  informed ;  and 
who  loves  agriculture  greatly.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mrs.  Trevor  to 
the  great  opera-houfej  arehearfal  oirOfympiadey  new-fet  by  a  young  compofer, 
Frederici ;  Marchefe  fung. 

The  1 8th.  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Trevor  for  introducing  me  to 
one  of  the  beft  informed  men  I  have  any  where  met  with,  Don  Roderigo  de 
Souza  Continho,  the  Portugueze  minifter  at  the  court  of  Turin,  with  whom  I 
dined  to-day ;  he  had  invited  to  meet  me  the  Medico  Bonvicino,  T  Abbate  Vafco, 
author  of  leveral  political  pieces  of  merit,  and  Signore  Bellardi,  a  botanift  of 
confiderable  reputation,  whom  I  had  known  before  at  Turin.  What  the 
young  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Souza  thinks  of  an  Englifh  farmer,  may  be 
ealily  gueffed  ^  for  not  one  word  was  fpoken  in  an  inceflant  converfation,  but 
on  agriculture,  or  thofe  political  principles  which  tend  to  cherifli  or  reftrain  it. 
To  a  woman  of  fafhion  in  England  this  would  not  appear  extraordinary,  for  (he 
now  and  then  meets  with  it ;  but  to  a  young  Piedmontefe,  unaccuftomed  to 
fuch  converfations,  it  muft  have  appeared  odd,  uninviting,  and  unpolite.  M.  de 
Souza  fent  to  the  late  Prince  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  judicious  offer- 
ings that  any  ambaffador  ever  made  to  his  fovereign  5  Portugal  he  reprefents  as 
a  country  capable  of  vaft  improvements  by  irrigation,  but  almoft:  an  entire 
ftranger  to  the  pradice ;  therefore,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of 
its  importance,  he  ordered  a  model,  in  different  woods,  to  be  conftru<Sted  of  a 
river  ;  the  method  of  taking  water  from  it  5  and  the  conducing  of  it  by  various 
channels  over  the  adjoining  or  diflant  lands,  with  all  the  machinery  ufed  for 
"  regulating  and  meafuruig  the  water.  It  was  made  on  fuch  a  fcale,  that  the 
model  was  an  exhibition  of  the  art,  fo  far  as  it  could  be  rejM^efented  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  water.  It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  might  have  proved  of  the 
grcateft  importance  to  his  country.     This  machine  is^  at  Liik>n  i  and,  I  take  it 

for 
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fbr  gnattd,  is  there  confidered  (if  Li(bon  be  like  other  courts)  as  a  toy  for 
diildren  to  look  at,  inflead  of  a  fchool  for  the  inftrudtion  of  a  people*  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  Portugueze  minifter  among  the  moft  intimate  acquaintances 
of  Mr.  Trevor ;  the  friendfliip  of  men  of  parts  and  knowledge,  does  them  reci- 
procal honour :  I  am  forry  to  quit  Turin,  juft  as  I  am  known  to  two  men  who 
would  be  fufficient  to  render  any  town  agreeable ;  nor  fhould  I  be  forry  if  Don 
Roderigo  was  a  farmer  near  me  in  Sufiblk,  inflead  of  being  an  ambaiTador  at 
Turin,  for  which  he  is  doubtlefs  much  obliged  to  me. 

The  1 9th.  The  King  has  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  recoms 
mending  them  to  pay  attention  to  whatever  concerns  dying.  The  minifter  i& 
faid  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  from  which  expreffion,  in  this  age,  we  are  to  un- 
derftand,  a  perfon  who  is,  or  fcems  to  be  adtive  for  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufiidtures  and  commerce,  but  never  one  who  has  juft  ideas  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  preference  to  all  other  objeds.  To  multiply  mulberries  ia 
Piedmont,  and  cattle  and  fhcep  in  Savoy — to  do  fomething  with  the  fertile 
waftcs  and  peftiferous  marflies  of  Sardinia,  \yould  give  a  minifter  reputation, 
among  the  few  real  politicians  only  in  any  country  :  but  dying,  and  buttons  *^ 
and  fciflars,  and  commerce,  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many,  and  confequently 
to  give  reputation  to  thofe  who  build  on  fuch  foundations.  Dine  widi  Mr* 
Trevor,  and  continue  to  find  in  him  an  equal  ability  and  inclination  to  anfwer 
fuch  of  my  enquiries  as  I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  him  with.  In  the  even- 
ing he  introduced  me  to  Count  Granari,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  home  afiairs> 
that  is  the  prime  minifter,  under  an  idea  that  he  had  an  intention  of  introducing 
Spaniih  flieep :  he  was  ambaflador  in  Spain,  and  feems,  from  his  converfation, 
well  informed  concerning  the  Spanifli  flocks.  This  minifter  was  called  home  to 
fill  his  prefcnt  important  fituation,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  people,  who  have 
very  generally  a  good  opinion  of  his  ability  and  prudence.  To-morrow  I  leave 
Turin :  I  have  agreed  with  a  vetturino  for  carrying  me  to  Lyons  acrofs  Mont 
Cenis,  in  a  chariot,  and  allowed  him  to  take  another  perfon ;  this  perfon  he 
has  found ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Grundy,  a  confiderable  merchant  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  on  his  return  from  Naples. 

.  The  20th.  Leave  Turin ;  dine  at  St.  Anthony,  like  hogs  ;  and  fmoked  all 
the  dinner  like  hams.     Sleep  at  Suza,  a  better  inn.—  3  2  miles. 

The  2 1'ft.  The  fhorteft  day  in  the  year,  for  one  of  the  expeditions  that  de- 
siand  the  longeft,  the  paflage  of  Mont  Cenis,  about  which  fo  much  has  been 
written.  To  thofe  who,  from  reading,  are  full  of  expedation  of  fomething  veiy 
iiiblime,  it  is  almoft  as  great  a  delufion  as  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of 
romance :  if  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  the  defcent,  rammajjant  on  the  fnowv 
is  made  with  the  velocity  of  a  flaih  of  lightning;  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 

•  ''    •         ■  ■       '        •  See  Milan. 
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meet  with  any  thing  fo  wonderful.     At  the  grande  croix  we  feaied  ourfelves 
in  machines  of  four  flicks,  dignified  with  the  name  of  traineau :  a  mule  draws 
it,  and  a  condurtor,  who  walks  between  the  machine  and  the  animal,  fervcs 
chiefly  to  kick  the  fnow  into  tile  face  of  the  rider.     When  arrived  at  the  pre- 
cipice, which  leads  down  to  Lanebourg,  the  mule  is  difmiffed,  and  the  ram^* 
mqjling  begins.     The  weight  of  two  perfons,  the  guide  feating  himfejf  in  thfc 
front,  and  diredting  it  with  his  heels  in  the  fnow,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  motion. 
For  moil  of  the  way  he  is  content  to  follow  very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules, 
but  now  and  then'  crofles  to  efcape  a  double,  and  in  fuch  fpots  the  motion  is 
rapid  enough,    for  a  fcyr  feconds,    to>  be  agreeable ;  they  might  very  eafiJy 
fhorten  the  line  one  half,  and  by  that  method  gratify  the  Engliih  with  the  velo- 
city they  admire  fo  much.     As  it  is  at  prefent,  a  good  Englilh  horfe  wquld  trot 
as  fafl  as  we  rammaffed.     The  exaggerations  we  have  read  of  this  bufinefs  have 
arifen,  perhaps,  from  travellers  paffing  in  fummer,  and  relying  bn^the  defcrip- 
tionsof  the  muleteers.     A  journey  on  fnow  is  commonly  produdiveof  laugh- 
able incidents  j  the  road  of  the  traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we 
were  always  meeting  mules,  &c.     It  was  fometimes,  and  with  reafon,  a  quef- 
tion  who  (hould  turn  out ;  for  the  fnow  being  ten  feet  deep,  the  mules  had 
fagacity  to  confider  a  monjent  before  they  buried  themfelves.       A  young 
Savoyard  female,  riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  complete  reverfal ;  for,  attempt- 
ing to  pafs  my  traineaUy  her  beaft  was  a  little  reftive,  and  tumbling,  difmgunted 
his  rider:  the  girl's  head  pitched  in  the  fnow,  and  funk  deep  enough  to  fix  her 
beauties  in  the  pofition  of  a  forked  pofl ;  and  the  wicked  muleteers,  inftead  of 
aflifting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to  move :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  balkrine^ 
the  attitude  would  not  have  been  diftrefling  to  her.     Thefe  laughable  adven- 
tures, with  the  gilding  of  a  bright  fun,  made  the  day  pafs  pleafantly ;  and  we 
were  in  good  humour  enough  to  fwallow  with  chearfulnefs,  a  dinner  at  Lane- 
bourg, that,  had  we  been  in  England^  we  (hould  have  configned  very  readily  to 
the  dog -kennel. 20  miles. 

The  2 ad.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps.  The  villages  arc 
apparently  poor,  the  houfcs  ill  built, ,  and  the  people  with  few  comforts  about 
.them,  except  plenty  of  pine  wood,  the  forefts  of  which  harbour  wolves  and 
bears.     Dine  at  MoJane,  and  deep  at  St.  Michel. ^25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  St.  Jean  Maurienne,  where  there  is  a  bifhop,  and  near  that 
.place  we  fiw  what  is  much  better  than  a  bifliop,  the  pfettieft,  and  indeed  the 
only  pretty  woman  we  faw  in  Savoy ;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  Madame  dc 
la  Coile,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  tobacco ;  I  (hould  have  been  better  pleafed  if  fhc  had 
belonged  to  the  plough. — The  mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features:  they 
recede  cqough^  to  offer  to  the  willing  induftry  of  the  poor  inhabitants  fbmething 
like  a  valley ;   but  the  jealous  torrent  feizes  it  with  the  hand  of  defpotifiTi,  and, 

like 
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like  his  brother  tyrants,  rcigps  but  to  deftroy.  On  fome  flopcs  vines :  mulber- 
ries begin  to  appear;  villages  increafe;  but  ftill  continue  rather  fhapelefs  heaps 
of  inhabited  ftones  than  ranges  of  houfcs;  yet  in  thefc  homely  cots,  beneath  the 
fnow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  comes  with  tardy  beams,  and  art  feems  more 
iedulous  to  exclude  than  admit  it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honefty, 
may  refide ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the  only  evil  felt ; 
but  the  hand  of  defpotifin  may  be  more  heavy.  In  feveral  places  the  view  is 
pifturefque  and  plealing :  inclofures  feem  hung  againft  the  mountain  fides,  as  a 
pidure  is  fufpended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.    The  people  are  in  general  exceedingly 

ugly  and  dwarfifh*    Dine  at  La  Chambre ;  fad  fare.     Sleep  at  Aguebelle. 

30  miles. 

The  24th.  The  country  to-day,  that  is,  to  Chambery,  improves  greatly  / 
the  mountains,  though  high,  recede  *,  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  flopes  more 
cultivated ;  and  towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houfes  which 
enliven  the  fcene.  Above  Mai  Taverne  is  Chateauneuf,  the  houfe  of  the 
countefs  of  that  name.  I  was  forry  to  fee,  at  the  vilage,  a  carcan,  or  feigneu- 
ral  ftandard^  ereded,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are  faftened,  as  a 
mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  pf  the  nobility,  and  the  flavery  of  the  people.  I 
aflced  why  it  was  not  burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The  queftion  did 
not  excite  the  furprize  I  expedled,  and  which  it  would  have  done  before  the 
French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  converfation,  by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the 
Jbaut  Savoy,  there  are  no  feigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their  eafe  j  pof- 
feffing  little  .properties,  and  the  land  in  fpite  of  nature,  almoft  as  valuable  as  in 
the  lower  country,  where  the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  eafe.  I  demanded 
why  ?  Becaufe  there  are  feigneurs  every  where.  What  a  vice  is  it,  and  even  a 
curfe,  that  the  gentry,  inftead  of  being  the  cheriftiers  and  benefadors  of  their 
poor  neighbours,  ihould  thus,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights,  pjove  mere 
tyrants  ?  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which  caufe  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt, 
induce  them  to  give  to  reafon  and  humanity,  what  will  be  extorted  by  violence 
and  commotion  ?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive  early  at  Chambery, 
for  an  opportunity  to  fee  what  is  moft  interefting  in  a  place  that  has  but  little. 
It  is  the  winter  refidence  of  almoft  all  the  nobflity  of  Savoy.  The  beft  eftate  in  ^ 
the  duchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Piedmontefe  livres  a  year  (3000I.)*,  but  for 
20,000  liv.  they  live  en  grand feigneur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  have  150^ 
louis  d  or.a  year,  he  wrill  be  fure  to  fpend  three  months  in  a  town ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  muft  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other  three  in  town.  Thefe  idle  people  are  this 
Chriftmas  difappointed,  by  the  court  having  refufed  admittance  to  the  ufual 
company  of  French  comedians;— the  government  fears  importing  among  the 
irough  mountaineers  the  prefent  fpirit  of  French  liberty.     Is  this  weaknefs  or 

policy  ? 
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policy  ?  But  Chambery  had  objeds  to  me  more  intereftiag*  I  was  e^ger  t* 
view  CharmetteSy  the  road,  the  houfe  of  Madame  de  WarenSt  the  vineyardt 
the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  had  been  deicribed  by  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  RoufFeau.  There  was  fomething  fo  delicioufly  amiable  in  her  charadsr, 
in  fpite  of  her  frailties — her  coiiftant  gaiety  and  good  humour-— her  tendernefs  and 
humanity— her  farming  fpeculations — but,  above  all  other  circumftances,  the 
love  of  Rouii^u,  have  written  her  name  amongft  the  few  whofe  memoirs  are 
conneded  with  us,  by  ties  more  ealily  felt  than  defchbed.  The  houfe  is  fitu- 
ated  about  a  mile  from  Chambery,  fronting  the  rocky  road  which  leads  to 
that  city,  and  the  wood  of  chefnuts  in  the  valley.  It  is  (mail,  and  much  of  the 
£uiie  fize  as  we  fhould  fuppofe,  in  England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  without  the  leaft  luxury  or  pretcnfion;  and  the  garden,  for  jfhrubs 
and  flowers,  is  confined,  as  well  as  unafTuming.  The  fcenery  is  pleaiing,  being 
fo  near  a  city,  and  yet,  as  he  obferves,  quite  fequeftered.  It  could  not. but  intc- 
reft  me,  and  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion  3  even  in  the  leaflefs  melan- 
choly of  December  it  pleafed,  I  wandered  about  fome  hills,  which  were  af- 
furedly  the.  walks  he  has  fo  agreeably  defcribed,  I  returned  to  Chambery, 
with  my  heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens.  We  had  with  us  a  young  phy- 
fician,  a  Monfieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en  Maurienne,  an  agreeable  man, 
conne<fted  with  people  at  Chambery ;  I  was  forry  to  find,  that  he  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  matter,  than  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  certainly  dead.  With 
fome  trouble  Iprocured  the  following  certificate : 
ExtraSlfrom  the  Mortuary  Regijier  of  the  PariJJj  Church  of  St.  Peter  deLemens^ 

"  Tho  30th  of  July,  1762,  was  buried,  in  the  burying  ground  of  Lemens^ 
Dame  Louifa  Frances  Eleonor  de  la  Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Wa- 
rens, native  of  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died  yefter-^ 
day,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Chriftian,  and  fortified  with  her  laft  facra* 
ments,  aged  about  fixty-three  years.  She  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion  about 
thirty-fix  years  paft ;  fince  which  time  flie  lived  in  our  religion.  She  finiftied 
her  days  in  the  fuburb  of  Nefin,  where  ftie  had  lived  for  about  eight  years,  in 
the  houfe  of  M.  Crepine.  She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Redlus,  about  four  years, 
in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  d*  Alinge.  She  palfed  the  reft  of  her  life,  fince  her 
abjuration,  in  this  city.         (Signed)     Gaime,  redor  of  Lemens." 

**  I,  the  underwritten,  prelent  redlor  of  the  laid  Lemens,  certify,  that  I  have 
extracted  this  from  the  mortuary  regifter  of  the  parilh  church  of  the  faid  place, 
without  any  addition  or  diminution  whatfoever ;  and,  havmg  collated  it,  have 
found  it  conformable  to  the  original.  In  witnefs  of  all  which,  I  have  figned 
the  prefent  at  Chambery,  the  24th  of  December,  1789.  ,^ 

(Signed)         A.  Sac  hod,  redor  of  Lemens/' 
ii— 23  miles.  * 

The 
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Iflfe  25th,  Left  Chambeiy  much  diffatisfied,  for  want  of  knowing  more  of 
it.  Rouffeau  gives  a  good  charadter  *  of  the  people,  and  I  wifhed  to  know  them 
better*  It  was  the  worft  day  I  have  known,  for  months  paft,  a  cold  thaw,  of 
fnow  and  rain ;  and  yet  in  this  dreary  feafon,  when  nature  fo  rarely  has  a  fmile 
on  her  countenance,  the  environs  were  charming.  All  hill  and  dale,  toflcd 
about  with  fo  much  wildnefs,  that  the  features  are  bold  enough  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  foreft  fcene ;  and  yet  withal,  foftened  and  melted  down  by  culture 
and  habitation,  to  b?  eminently  beautifuL  The  country  inclofed  to  the  firft 
town  in  France,  Pont  Beauvoifin,  where  we  dined  and  llept.  Thepaflage  of 
Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  is  a  noble  and  ftupen- 
dous  work.  Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoifin,  once  more  entering  this  noble  kingdom, 
and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and  thofe  arms  in  tlie  hands  of  thr 
PEOPLE,  which,  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  maybe  ufed  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace. 24  miles. 

The  26th,  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,  and  fleep  at  Verpiliere.  This  is  the  moft 
advantageous  entrance  into  France,  in  refpedt  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
England,  Flanders^  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes,  all  afe  inferior  to 
this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well  planted,  has  many  inclofures  and  mulber- 
ries, with  fome  vines.  There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houfes; 
which,  inftead  of  being  well  built,  and  white  as  in  Italy,  are  ugly  thatched 
mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  fmoke  ifluing  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at 
the  windows.  Glafs  feems  unknow ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  poverty  and  mifery 
about  them  quite  diflbnant  to  the  general  afpedt  of  the  country.  Pais  Bourgoyn, 
a  large  town.  Reach  Verpiliere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  variation  of  hill 
and  dale,  well  planted  with  chateaux ^  and  farms  and  cottages  fpread  about  it.  A 
mild  lovely  day  of  fun-fhine  threw  no  flight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For- ten  or 
twelve  days  pail,  they  have  had,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fine  open  warm  weather, 
with  fun-fhine ;  but  on  the  Alps  themlelves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
other  fide,  we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  fnow.  At  Pont  Beauvoifin  and  Bourgoyn, 
our  paflports  were  demanded  by  the  milice  bourgeoife,  but  no  where  elfe :  they  af- 
fure  us,  that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have  no  guards  mount- 
ed in  the  villages — nor  any  fufpicions  of  fugitives,  as  in  the  fummer.  Not  far  from 
Verpiliere,  pafs  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  fituation^  with  a 
noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in  Auguft,  and  it  had  then  but 
lately  been  laid  in  afties ;  and  a  peafant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  feized  by  the  milice  bourgeoife  . 
for  this  atrocious  adt* 27  miles. 

♦  S'il  eft  une  petite  ville  au  monde  ou  Ton  goute  la  douceur  de  la  vie  dans  ub  commerce  agreable  & 
fur  c'eft  Chambcry. . 

N  n  The 
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The  27th.  The  country  changes  at  once;  from  one  of  the  fineft  in  France, 
it  becomes  almoft  flat  and  y&^^r^.  Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  laft 
time,  fee  the  Alps;  on  the  quay  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
I  had  hot  feen  before  ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy,  and  the  Alps,  probably  never 
to  return,  has  fomething  of  a  melancholy  fenfation.  For  all  thofe  circumftances 
which  render  that  claflical  country  illuftrious— the  feat  of  great  men — the  theatre 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  adtions — the  exclufive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and 
agreeable  arts  have  loved  to  range — what  country  can  be  compared  with 
Italy  ?  to  pleafe  the  eye,  to  charm  the  car,  to  gratify  the  enquiries  of  a  laudable 
curiofity,  whither  would  you  travel  ?  In  every  bofora  whatever,  Italy  is  the 
fecond  country  in  the  world — of  all  others,  the  fureft  proof  that  it  is  the  firft. 
To  the  theatre ;  a  mufieal  thing,  which  called  all  Italy  by  contrail  to  my  ears ! 
What  fluff  is  French  mufic !  the  diftortioos  of  embodied  diflbnance.  The 
theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes ;   and  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 

Bourdeaux. 1 8  miles. 

The  28th,     I  had  letters  to  Monf.  Goudard,  a  confiderable  filk  merchant, 
and,  waiting  on  him  yefterday,  he  appointed  me  to  breakfaft  with  him  this  morn- 
ing.    I  tried  hard  to  procure  fome  information  relative  to  the  manufaftures  of 
Lyons  j    but  in  vain :  every  thing  was  felon  and  fuivant.     To  Monf.  TAbbe 
Rozier,  authbr  of  the  voluminous  didlionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.    I  vifited 
him  as  a  man  very  much  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of  receiving  information 
in  the  plain  pradical  liae,  which  is  the  objeft  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  com- 
piler of  a  dictionary.     When  Monf.  Rozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied  a 
confiderable  farm ;  but,  on  becoming  the  inhabitant  of  a  city,  he  placed  this 
motto  over  his  door — Laudat^  ingentia  rura^  exiguum  colito^  which  is  but  a  bad 
apology  for  no  farm  at  all.     I  made  one  or  two  efibrts^  towards  a  little  praSli^ 
cal  converfation ;    but  he  flew  off  from  that  centre  in  fuch  eccentric  radii 
of  fcience,  that  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  was  obvious  in  a  moment,     A  phy- 
fician  prcfent,  remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  pradices  and 
produdls,  I  fliould  apply  to  common  farmers,  indicating  by  his  air  and  manner, 
that  fuch  things  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  fcience.     Monf.  T  Abbe  Rozier  is, 
however,  a  man  of  confiderable  knowledge,  though  no  farmer  j  in  thofe  purfuits, 
which  he  has  cultivated  with  inclination,  he  is  juflily  celebrated — and  he  merits 
every  eulogium,  for  having  fet  on  foot  the  "Journal  de  Vbyfiquey  which,  take  it  for 
all  and  all,  is  by  far  the  heft  journal  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.     His  houfe  is 
beautifully  fituated,  commanding  a  noble  profpeil;  his  library  is  furnifhed  with 
good  books ;  and  every  appearance  about  him  points  out  an  eafy  fortune.     Waited 
then  on  Monf.  de  Froflfard,  a  proteftant  minifler,  who,  with  great  rcadinefs  and 
liberality,  gave  me  much  valuable  information  1  and,  for  my  further  inflruftion 
on  points  with  which  he  was  not  equally  acquainted,  introduced  me  to  Monf. 
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Roland  la  Platerie,  infpedtor  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.     This  gentleman  had  note* 
upon  many  fubjcdts,  which  afforded  an  interefting  converfation ;  and,  as  he  com- 
municated freely,   I  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  I  fliould  not  quit  Lyon% 
Avithout  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  fought.     This  gentleman,  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife — tho  lady  to  whom  he  addreiled 
his  letters,  written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  publifhed  in  five  or  fix  volumes. 
Monf.  Froflard  dcfiring  Monf.  de  la  Platerie  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  converiation  on  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  commerce; 
and  diltered  but  little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
England  and  France,  which  that  gentleman  condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjuftly ; 
and  we  debated  the  point.     He  warmly  contended,  that  filk  ought  to  have  been 
included  as  a  benefit  to  France;  I  urged,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French 
miniflry,  and  refufed;  and  I  ventured  to  fay,  that  had  it  been  accepted,  the 
advantage  would  have  been  on  the  fide  of  England,  inflead  of  France,  fuppofing, 
according  to  the  vulgar  ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  balance  of  trade  are  the  fame 
things.     I  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reafon  for  believing  that  France  vfould  buy 
the  filk  of  Piedmont  and  of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  underfell  England ;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics  that  underfell  thofe 
of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  duties  ?  We  difcufled  thefe, 
and  fimilar  fubjedls,  with  that  fort  of  attention  and  candour  that  render  them  in- 
terefting to  perfons  who  love  a  liberal  converfiition  upon  important  points. — 
Among  the  objeds  at  Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  Granger's  curiofity,  is  the  point 
of  jundion of  the  tv/o  great  rivers,  the  Soanne  and  the  Rhone;  Lyons  would 
doubtlefs  be  much  better  fituated,  if  it  were  really  at  the  junction  ;  but-thcre  is   - 
•^n  unoccupied  fpace  futficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons  itfelf. 
This  fpace  'is  a  modern  embankment,  that  coft  fix  millions,  and  ruined  the 
undertakers.     I  prefer  even  Nantes  to  Lyons.     When  a  city  is  built  at  the, 
jundtion  of  two  great  rivers,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  rivers 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcenery.     Without  broad,  clean,  and  well 
built  quays,  what  are  rivers  to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar-'barrels  ? 
What,  in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames,  except  at  the 
terrace  of  the  Adelphi,   and  the  new  buildings'  of  Somerfet- place,,  any  more 
than  with  Fleet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  fhore  ?    I  know  nothing  in 
which  our  expecftations  are  fo  horribly  difappointed  as  in  cities,  fo  very  few  are 
built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or  decoration  ! 

The  29th.     Early  in  the  morning,  with  Monf.  Froflard,  to  view  a  large  farm 
near  Lyons.     Monf.  Froflard  is  a  fieady  advocate  for  the  new  conftitution  efla- 
blifhing  in  France.     At  the  fame  tirne,  all  thofe  I  have  converfed  with  in  the 
city,  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  manufa<fture  as  melancholy  to  the^afl  degree.  • 
Twenty  thoufand  people  are  fed  by  charity,  and  confequently  very  ill  fed ;  and 
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arc  kept  /hut  in  refpe<a  to  bim,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies, '  or 
thofe  who  have  admiflion-tickets.     When  he  entered  the  palace,  the  doors  of 
the  gardens  were,  thrown  open  for  all  without  diftindion,  though  the  Queen 
was  ftill  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court.     She  alfo  was  attended  fo  clofely  by 
the  gardes  honrgegifes,  that  fhe  could  not  fpeak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  without  * 
being  heard  by  them.     A  mob  followed  her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying 
no  other  apparent  refpcd  than  that  of  taking  off  their  hats  wherever  fhe 
paffed,  which  was  indeed  more  than   I  expcflcd.     Her  majefty  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  health;   ihe  feems  to  be  much  afteded,  and  (hews  it  in  her 
face ;  but  the  King  is  as  plump  as  cafe  can  render  him.     By  his  orders,    there 
is  a  little  garden  railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin   to  amufe  himfelf  in,  and  a  fmall 
room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  rain  ^  here  he  was  afr  worjc  with  his 
Jittle  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.     He  is  a  very    , 
pretty  good-natured  looking  boy,  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  with  an  agreeable 
countenance ;  wherever  he  goes,   all  liats  are  taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was 
glad  to  obfctve.     All  the  family  being  kept  thus  clofe  prifoners  (for  fuch  they 
are  in  effect)  afford,  at  firft  view,  a  flioqking  fpedacle ;  and  is  really  fo,  if  the 
adt  were  not  effectually  ncceffary  to  effed  the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  he 
jmpofiible ;   but  if  it  were  neceffary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking 
every  meafure  poflible  to  fecure  that  liberty  they  had  feized  in  the  violence  of  a 
revolution.     At  fuch  a  moment,  nothing  is  to  be  condemned  but  what  endan- 
gers the  national  freedom.     I  muft,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be  juftly  efteemed  any 
fecurity  to  liberty  -,  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous 
ftep,   that  expofes  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.     I  Have  fpoken  with 
fcvcral  perfons  to-day,  and  have  ftated  objedions  to  the  prefent  fyftem,   ftrongcr 
even  than  they  appear  to  me,  in  order  to  learn  their  fentiments ;  and  it  is  evident, 
they  are  at  the  prefent  moment  under  an  apprehenfion  of  an  attempt  towards  a 
counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it  very  much,  if  not  abfolutely,  refults  from  the 
violence  which  has  been  ufed  towards  the  royal  family.     The  National  Affem- 
bly  was,  before  that  period,  anfwerable  only  for  the  permanent  conftitutional 
laws  paffed  for  the  future :  fmce  that  moment,  it  is  equally  anfwerable  for  the 
whole  condud  of  the  government  of  the  ftate,  executive  as  well  as  legiflative. 
This  critical  fituation  has  made  a  conftant  fpirit  of  exertion  neceffary  amongft  the 
Paris  militia.     The  great  objed  of  M.  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  military  leaders, 
is  to  improve  their  difcipline,  and  to  bring  them  into  fuch  a  form  as  to,  allow 
a  rational  dependence  on  them,  in  cafe  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  ;  but 
fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  that,  even  in  the  military,  there  is  fo  little  fubor- 
dination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and  in  the  ranks  to-morrow ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  that  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their 
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leaders  fee  neceflary.  Eight  thoufand  men  in  Paris  may  be  called  the  ftailding 
army,  paid  every  day  1 5/^  a  man  -,  in  which  number  is  included  the  corps  of  the 
French  guards  from  Verfailles,  that  deferted  to  the  people:  they  have  alfo  eight 
hundred  horfe,  at  an  expence  each  of  1500  liv,  (62I.  15s.  6d,)  a-year,  and  the 
officers  have  double  the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  army. 

The  5th-  Yefterday's  addrefs  of  the  National  Aflembly  to  the.  King  has 
done  them  credit  with  every  body.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of 
very  different  opinions,  but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the 
queftion  of  naming  the  annual  fum  which  fliould  be  granted  for  the  civil  lift. 
They  determined  to  fend  a  deputation  to  his  Majefty,  requefting  him  to  name 
the  fum  himfelf,  and  praying  him  to  confult  lefs  his  fpirit  of  ceconomy,  than  a 
fcnft  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne  with  a  becoming  fpleur 
dour.  Dine  with  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries, 
which,  on  the  removal  from  Verfailles,  were  affigned  to  him  as  grand  mafter 
of  the  wardrobe;  he  o;ives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a- week,  to  the  deputies,  at 
which  from  twenty  to  forty  are  ufually  prefent.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was 
the  hour  appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  fome  of  the  deputies  that. had  left  the 
AfTembly,  till  fcvtn,  before  the  duke  and  the  reft  of  the  company  came. 

There  is  in  the  Affembly  at  prefent  a  writer  of  charafter,  .the  author  of  a  very 
aT^le  book,  which  led  me  to  expedl  fomething  much  above  mediocrity  in  him  j 
but  he  is  made  of  fo  many  pretty  littlenefTes,  that  I  ftared  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment. His  voice  is  tliat  of  a  feminine  whifper,  as  if  his  nerves  would  not  per- 
mit fuch  a  boifterous  exertion  as  that  of  fpeaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard; 
when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half  clofed;  vi^aves  his  head 
in  circles,  as  if  his  fentiments  were  to  be  received  as  oracles;  and  has  fo  much 
relaxation  and  pretenfion  to  eafe  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  no  perfonal  ap- 
pearance to  fecond  thefe  pretti^aeffes,  that  I  wondered  by  what  artificial  means 
fuch  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  parts  became  compounded.  How  ftrange  that 
we  (hould  read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleafure;  that  we  ftiould  fay,  this 
man  has  no  ftufF  in  him;  all  is  of  confequence;  here  is  a  chara<3:er  unconta- 
minated  with  that  rubbijh  which'we  fee  in  fo  many  other  men — and  after  this,^ 
to  meet  the  garb  of  fo  much  littlenefs ! 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.     The  Duke  of  Liancourt  having  an  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  fami  in  his  own  hands,  to  be  conduced  on  improved  principles  after  the 
Englifh  manner,  he  defired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to 
Liancourt,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the  beft  means  towards  exe- 
,  cuting  the  proje<ft,  which  I  very  readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witnefs  toa. 
fcene  which  made  me  fmile :  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  chateau  of  Liancourt, 
is  a  piece  of  wafte  land,  clofe  to  the  road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.     Ifaw 
ibme  men  very  bufy  at' work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  Imall  divifionS;  levelling, 
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and  digging,  and  beftdwing  much  labour  for  fo  poor  a  fpot.     I  afked  the  Rew- 
ard if  he  thought  that  land  worth  fuch  an  expencePHe  replied,  that  the  poor 
people  in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared  that  the  poor  were 
.  the  nation ;  that  the  wafte  belonged  to  the  nation ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to 
pradlice,  took  pofleffion,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to  cultivate; 
the  duke  not  viewing  their  induftry  with  any  difpleafure,  would  offer  no  oppofi- 
tion  to  it.     This  circumftance  (hews  the  univerfal  fpirit  that  is  gone  forth;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  pufhed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove  a  ferious  matter  for  all 
the  property  in  the  kingdom.    In  this  cafe,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it; 
for  if  there  be  one  public  nuifance  greater  than  another,  it  is  a  man  preferving 
the  pofleffion  of  wafte  land,  which  he  will  neither  cultivate  himfelf,  nor  let  others 
cultivate.     The  miferable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  the  fight  of  waftes 
that  would  feed  thoufands.    I  think  them  wife,  and  rational,  and  philofophical, 
in  fei^ing  fuch  tracks :  and  I  heartily  wifh  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  mak- 
ing this  aftion  of  the  French  peafants  a  legal  one  with  us. 72  miles. 

The  9th.  At  breakfaft  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries.  Monf.  Defmarets, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  a  Memoire,  prefentee  par  la  Society  Royale 
d*  Agriculture  J  a  VAjfetnblee  Nationaky  on  the  means  of  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  recommend  great  at- 
tention to  bees,  to  panification,  and  to  the  obftetrick  art.  On  the  eftabliftiment 
of  a  free  and  patriotic  government,  to  which  the  national  agriculture  might  look 
for  new  and  halcyon  days,  thefe  were  objefts  doubtlefs  of  the  firft  importance. 
There  are  fome  parts  of  the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called  on  my 
fellow  traveller,  Monf.  Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  confiderable  perfon;  a  great 
hotel;  many  fervants ;  his  father  a  marechal  of  France,  and  himfelf  firft  prefi- 
dent  of  a  chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  eleded  deputy,  by 
the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  Hates  general,  but  declined  accepting  it ;  he 
has  defired  I  would  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promifes  to  have  Monf, 
Decretot,  the  celebrated  manufa<flurer  and  deputy  of  Louviers.  At  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly — The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  of  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  was  truly 
eloquent — ardent,  lively,  energetic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  the  aflembly 
of  the  Duchcfs  d'Anville;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  Gondorcet  there,  &c.  not 
a  word  but  politics,' 

The  loth.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Aflfembly,  are.  Target,  Cha- 
pellier,  Mirabeau,  Bcrnave,  Volney  the  traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  I'Abbe  Syeyes ;'  but  he  has  been  fo  much  difgufted  by 
that  fl:ep,  that  he  is  not  near  fo  forward  as  before.  The  violent  democrats,  who 
have  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not 
admit  any  political  neceffity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king,  are  called  the 
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enrages.     They  hare  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins,  called  the  revolution  club, 
which  aflemblcs  every  night,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league  was 
formed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  5  and  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  all  material 
bnfinefs  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  difcufled  by  the  National  Affembly.     I 
called  this  morning  on  feveral  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats  -,  and 
mentioning  this  circumftance  to  them,  as  one  which  favoured  too^  much  of  a 
Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom,  an  idea,  which  muft,  in  the  long  run,  be 
unpopular  and  hazardous;  I  was  anfwered,  that  the  predominancy  which  Paris 
aflumed,  at  prefent,  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  fifety  of  the  whole  nation ; 
for  if  nothing  were  done,  but  by  procuring  a  previous  common  confent,  all  * 
great  opportunities  would  be  loft,  and  the  National  Affembly  left  conftantly 
expofed  to  the  dafiger  of  a  counter-revolution.     They,  however,  admitted,  that 
it  did  create  great  jealoufies,  and  no  where  more  than  at  Verfaiiles,  where  fome 
plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at  this  moment,  which  have 
the  King's  perfon  for  their  objedt :  riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of 
the  price  of  bread;  and  fuch  movements  are  certainly  very  dangerous,  for  they 
cannot  exift  fo  near  Paris,  without  the  ariftocratical  party  of  the  old  govern- 
ment endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent end,  from  what  was,  perhaps,  originally  intended.     I  remarked,  in  all 
thefe  converfations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the  difgufted  party,  for  fet- 
ting  the  King  at  liberty,  is  general;  they  feem  almoft  perfuaded,  that  the  revo- 
lution will  not  be  abfolutely  finifhed  before  fome  fuch  attempts  are  made;  and 
it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  is;  that  if  an  attempt  were  to 
be  made,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuccefs,  it  would 
undoubtedly  coft  the  King  his  life;  and  fo  changed  is  the  national  charader,  not 
only  in  point  of  affedtion  for  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  but  alfo  in  that  foftriefa 
-and  humanity,  for  which  it  has  been  fo  much  admired,  that  the  fuppofition  is 
made  without  horror  or  compundion.     In  a  word,  the  prefent  devotion  to  li^ 
berty  is  a  fort  of  rage;  it  abforbs  every  otherpaflion,  and  permits  no  other  ob- 
jed  to  remain  in  view  than  what  promifes  to  confirm  it. — Dine  with  a  large 
party,  at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  all  equally 
politicians ;   but  I  may  remark  another  effedt  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means 
unnatural,  which  is,  that  of  leffening,  or  rather  reducing  to  nothing,  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  the  fex :  they  mixed  themfelves  before  in  every  thing,  in  order 
to  govern  every  thing:  I  think  I  fee  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.     Tiie  men  in. 
this  kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wires,  who,  inftead  of  giving  the 
toriy  in  queftions  of  national  debate,  muft  now  receive  it,  and  muft  be  content 
to  move  it  in  the  political  fphere  of  fome  celebrated  leader — that  is  to  fay,  they 
are,  in  fadt,  finking  into  what  nature  intended  them  for ;»  they  v/ill  become  more 
amiable,  and  the  nation  better  governed. 
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>^The  nth.  The  riots  at  Verfailles  are  faid  to  be  ferlous;  a  plot  is  talked  of, 
for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed,  to  Paris,  at  the  inftigation  of  Ibme- 
body,  to  join  fomebody;  the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and 
Necker;  and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every  moment. 
They  have  been  fufficient  to  induce  Monf.  La  Fayette  to  iflue,  yefterday,  an 
order  concerning  the  mode  of  aflembling  the  militia,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  alarm. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  mount  guard  at  the  Thuille- 
ries  every  day.  See  fome  royaUfts  this  morning,  who  affert,  that  the  public 
.  opinion  in  the  kingdom  is  changing  apace;  that  pity  for  the  King,  and  difguft 
at  fome  proceedings  of  the  Affembly,  have  lately  done  much :  they  fay,  that 
any  attempt  at  prefent  to  refcue  the  King  would  be  abfurd,  for  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion  is  doing  more  for  him  tha'n  force  could  efFe6t,  at  this  moment,  as  the  gene- 
ral feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour.  They  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring, 
that  a  well  concerted  vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  difgufted,  and  injured 
body.  I  remarked,  that  every  honeft  man  muft  hope  no  fuch  event  would  take 
place ;  for  if  a  counter-revolution  fhould  be  effeded,  it  would  eftablifh  a  def- 
potifm,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced.  This  they  would  not  al- 
low ;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that  no  government  could,  in  future,  be 
fecure,  that  did  not  grant  to  the  people  more  extenfive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  poflefTed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my  brother  traveller,  the 
Count  de  Nicolay ;  among  the  company,  as  the  count  had  promifed  me,  was 
Monf.  Decretot,  the  celebrated  manufadlurer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  diftreffes  ut  prefent  in  Normandy.  The  cotton 
mills  which  he  had  fliewn  me,  laft  year,  at  Louviers,  have  flood  ftill  nine 
months ;  and  fo  many  fpinning  jennies  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  people,  under 
the  idea  that  fuch  machines  were  contrary  to  their  interefts,  that  the  trade  is  in 
a  deplorable  fituation.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Monf.  Lazowflci  to  the 
Italian  opera.  La  Berbiers  di  Seviglia^  by  Paiefello,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  compofitions  of  that  truly  great  mafter.  Mandini  and  RafFanelli  ex- 
cellent, and  Baletti  a  fweet  voice.  There  is  no  fuch  comic  opera  to  be  feen  in 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  houfe  is  always  full :  this  will  work  as  great  a 
revolution  in  French  mufic,  as  ever  can  be  wrought  in  French  government. 
What  will  they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Rameau?  And  what  a  triumph 
for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jaques  ! 

The  1 2th.  -  To  the  National  Affembly: — a  debate  on  the  condudl  of  the 
chamber  of  vacation  in  the  pariiament  of  Rennes,  continued.  Monf.  T Abbe 
Maury,  a  zealous  royalift,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  fluency  and  preciiion,  and  without  any  notes,  in  defence  of  the  par- 
liament; he  replied  to  what  had  been  urged  by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  on  a 
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former  day^  and  fpokc  ftrongly  on  his  unjuftifiable  call  on  the  people  of  Bre- 
tagne,  tea  redoubtable  dmombrement.  He  faid,  that  it  would  better  become  the 
members  of  fuch  an  afiembly,  to  count  their  own  principles  and  duties,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  fubjcift,  than  to  call  for  a 
denombrementy  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire  and  bloodilied.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  noife  and  confufion  of  the  affembly,  and  of  the  audience,  fix 
feverai  times;  but  it  had  no  effeiS  on  him  j  he  waited  calmly  till  it  fubfided, 
and  then  proceeded^  as  if  no  interruption  had  been  given.  The  ipeech  w^as  a 
very  able  one,  and  much  relillieid  by  the  royalifts ;  but  the  enrages  condemned  it, 
as  good  for  nothing.  No  other  perfon  fpoke  without  notes;  the  Count  de  Cler- 
mont read  a  fpeech  that  had  fame  brilliant  pailages,  but  by  no  means  an  anfwer 
to  I'Abbe  Maury,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  were,  being  pre- 
pared before  he  heard  the  Abbe's  oration.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  flat 
this  mode  of  debate  renders  the  tranfadions  of  the  Affeiiibly,  Who  would  be 
in  the  gallery  of  the  EngliOi  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  bring  a 
written  fpeech,  to  be  delivered  on  a  fubjedt  on  which  Mr,  Fox  was  to  fpeafc 
before  him  ?  And  in  proportion  to  its  being  unintereiling  to  the  hearer  is  another 
evil,  that  of  lengthening  their  fittings,  fince  there  are  ten  perfons  who  will  read 
their  opinions,  to  one  that  is  able  to  deliver  an  impromptu.  The  want  of  order, 
and  every  kind  of  confufion,  prevails  now  almofl:  as  much  as  when  the  AfTembly 
fat  at  Verfailles-  The  interruptions  given  are  frequent  and  long^  and  fpeakers, 
who  have  no  right  by  the  rules  to  fpeak,  will  attempt  It.  The  Count  de  Mira- 
beau  prefled  to  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  Abbe  Maury ;  the  prefident  put  it 
to  the  vote,  whether  he  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpcak  afecond  time,  and  the  whole 
houfe  rofe  up  to  negative  it;  fo  that  the  firil  orator  of  the  Aflembly  has  not  the 
influence  even  to  be  heard  to  explain — we  have  no  conception  of  fuch  rules;  and 
yet  their  great  number  muft  make  this  necelTary.  I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  there 
is  a  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  faloon,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world;  and  fide 
ones  for  admiflion  of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets :  the  audience  in  thefe 
galleries  are  very  noily :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleafes  them,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  hifs;  an  indecorum  which  is  utterly  deftruftive  of  freedom  of 
debate-  I  left  the  houfe  before  the  whole  was  finidied,  and  repaired  to  the  Duke 
of  LiaHCOurt's  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries,  to  dine  \^'ith  his  cuflomary  party  of 
deputies;  Mefi^  Chapellierand  Demeufniers  w^cre  there,  who  had  both  been  pre- 
•  fidents,  and  are  ftill  members  of  considerable  diftindtion;  M.  Volney,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  alfo  was  prefent;  the  Prince  de  Poix,  the  Count  dc  Montmo- 
renci,  &c.  On  our  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  who  did  not  arrive  till 
half  after  feven,  with  the  grcatefi:  part  of  the  company,  the  convcrlation  almofl 
entirely  turned  upon  a  flrong  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  Englifli  having  made  a 
remittance  for  the  purpofe  of  embroiling  matters  in  the  kingdom.     The  Count 
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dc  Thiard,  cordon  blu€j  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  fimply  ftated  the  fad,  that 
fome  regiments  at  Breft  had  been  regular  in  their  condudt,  and  as  much  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  any  in  the  fervice;  but  that,  of  a  fudden,  money  had  found  its  way 
among  the  men  in  confiderable  fums,  and  from  that  time  their  behaviour  wajs 
changed.  One  of  the  deputies  demanding  at  what  period,  he  was  anfwered* ;  on 
which  he  immediately  obferved,  that  it  followed  the  remittance  of  i ,  1 00,000  liv. 
(48,125!.)  from  England,  that  had  occalioned  fo  much  conjecture  and  conver- 
fatioii.  This  remittance  which  had  been  particularly  enquired  into,  was  fo  myf- 
terious  and  obfcure,  that  the  naked  fadt  only  could  be  difcovered;  but  every 
perfon  prefent  afferted  the  truth  of  it.  Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  fadts, 
and  were  ready  to  fuppofe  them  conneded.  I  remarked,  that  if  England  had 
really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  irfcredible,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  it 
would  have  been  either  in  the  line  of  her  fuppofed  intereft,  or  in  that  of  the  King's 
fuppofed  inclination ;  that  thefe  happened  to  be  exadlly  the  fame,  and  if  money 
were  remitted  from  that  kingdom,  moft  afluredly  it  would  be  to  fupport  the  fall- 
ing intereft  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detach  from  it  any  force  what- 
ever; in  fuch  a  cafe,  remittance  from  England  might  go  toMetz,  for  keeping 
troops  to  their  duty,  but  would  never  be  fent  to  Breft  to  corrupt  them,  the  idea 
of  which  was  grofsly  abfurd.  All  feemed  inclined  to  admit  the  juftnefs  of  this 
remark,  but  they  adhered  to  the  two  fadts^  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or 
might  not,  be  conneded.  At  this  dinner,  according  to  cuftom,  moft  of  the 
deputies,  efpecially  the  younger  ones,  were  drefled  au  polijjon^  many  of  them 
without  powder  in  their  hair,  and  fome  in  boots ;  not  above  four  or  five  were 
neatly  drefled.  How  times  are  changed  !  When  they  had  nothing  better  to  at- 
tend to,  the  fafliionable  Parifians  were  corredtnefs  itfelf,  in  all  that  pertained  to 
the  toilette^  and  were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people ;  but  now  they  have 
fomething  of  more  importance  than  drefs  to  occupy  them ;  and  the  liglit  airy 
character  that  was  ufually  given  them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every 
thing  in  this  world  depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late  laft  night,  which  is 
{aid  to  have  arifen  on  two  accounts — one  to  get  at  the  Baron  de  Befneval,  who 
is  in  prifon,  in  order  to  hang  him;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/1  the  pound. 
They  eat  it  at  prefent  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  millions  a-year  cheaper  than 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  they  demand  a  further  redu<3:ion.  However, 
the  current  difcourfe  is,  that  Favras,  an  adventurer  alfo  in  prifon,  muft  be  hanged 
to  fatisfy  the  people;  for  as  to  Befneval,  the  Swifs  cantons  have  remonftrated 
fo  firmly,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  execute  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  are  now  patrolling  the 
ftrects.     The  report  of  plots,  to  carry  oflf  the  King,  is  in  the  mputh  of  every 

*  It  was  a  late  tranfa£lion. 
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one;  and  It  is  faid,  thefe  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Veriailles, 
are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but  inftigated  by  the  ariftocrats;  and 
if  permitted  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove 
the  part  only  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  new  government.  That  they  have  rea- 
fon  to  be  alert  is  undoubted ;  for  though  there  fhould  actually  be  no  plots  in 
exiftence,  yet  there  is  fo  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  fuch  a  probability  of 
their  being  formed,  that  fupinenefs  would  probably  create  them.  I  have  mef 
with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,  who  is  come  from  his  quar-  " 
ters,  and  who  aflerts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  officers  and  men,  are  now  at  the 
King's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he  called,  and  would  execute  what- 
ever he  ordered,  not  contrary  to  their  ancient  feelings ;  but  that  they  would  not 
have  been  inclined  to  be  fo  obedient  before  he  was  brought  to  Paris ;  and  from 
the  converfation  he  has  had  with  the  officers  of  other  regiments,  he  believes 
that  the  fame  fpirit  pervades  their  corps  alfo.  If  any  ferious  plans  have  been 
laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  King,  and  their  execution 
has  been,  or  fluU  be  prevented,  pofterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  in- 
formation of  it  than  this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  fovereigns,  and  of 
all  the  great  nobility  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French  revolution ;  they  look  with 
amazement,  and  even  with  terror,  upon  a  fituation  which  may  poffibly  be  here- 
after their  own  cafe;  and  they  muft  expeft,  with  anxiety,  that  fome  attempts 
v/ill  be  made  to  reverfe  an  example,  that  will  not  want  copies,  whenever  the 
period  is  favourable  to  "make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  fele<5t 
party;  politicians  they  muft  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen.  The  queftion  was  dif- 
cuffed,  Arc  the  plots  and  confpiracies  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  at  prefent,  real, 
or  are  they,  invented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  to  fecure  the  government  on  its  new 
foundation  irreverfibly  ? 

The  14th.  Plots!  plotis! — the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  laft  night,  took  two 
hundred  prifoners  in  the  Champs  'Elyfiesy  out  of  eleven  hundred  that  v^ere  col- 
le<fled.  They  had  powder  and  ball,  but  no  mufquets.  Who  }  and  what  arc 
they  ?  is  the  queftion ;  but  an  anfwer  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had.  Brigands ^  ac- 
cording to  fome  accounts,  that  have  colledled  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpofe ; 
people  from  Verfailles  by  others;  Germans  by  a  third:  but  every  one  would 
make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a  plot  laid  for  a  counter-revolution. 
Reports  are  fo  various  and  contradidtory,  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
them;  nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  of  what  i^  aflerted.  It  is  Angular,  and  has 
been  much  commented  on,  that  La  Fayette  would  not  truft  his  fta^nding  troops, 
as  they  may  be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thoufand  regularly  paid,  and  of  whom 
the  French  guards  form  a  confiderable  portion,  but  he  took,  for  the  expedition, 
the  bourgeoife  only;  which  has  elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  difgufted  the 
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will  be  brought  about ;  and  iJiould  it  be  accomplifhed,  it  will  do  more  to  eafe  their 
apprehenfions  of  any  attempts  than  any  other  plan.  I -have  been  among  the  book- 
fellers,  with  a  catalogue  in  hand  to  colled  publications,  which,  unfortunately  for 
my  purfe,  I  find  I  muft  haVe  on  various  topics,  that  concern  the  prcfent  ftate.of 
France. — Thefe  are  now  every  day  fo  numerous,  efpecially  on  the  fubjefts  of  com- 
merce, colonies,^  finances,  taxation,  ^{/fa>,  &c.  not  to  fpcak  of  the  fubjeft  immedi- 
ately of  the  revolution  itfclf,  that  it  demands  many  hours  every  day  to  leffen  the 
number  to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  colledion  the  Duke  of 
Liancourt  has  made  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  at  the  firft 
meeting  of  the  notables,  is  prodigious,  and  has  coft  many  hundred  louis  'd'or. 
It  is  uncommonly  complete,  and,  will  hereafter  be  of  the  greateft  value,  to  con- 
fult  on  abundance  of  curious  queftions. 

The  17th.     The  plan  I  mentioned  yefterday,  that  was  propofed  to  the  King, 
was  urged  in  vain:  his  Majefty  received  the  propofition  in  fuclf  a  manner  as  does 
not  leave  any  great  hope  of.  the  fcheme  being  executed ;    but  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  is  fo  ftrenuous  for  its  being  brought  about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  aban- 
doned ;   but  propofed  again  at  a  more  favourable  moment*    The  royalifts,   who 
know  of  this  plan  (for  the  public  have  it  not),  are  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
its  failing.     The  refufal  is  attributed  to  the  Queen.     Another  circumftance, 
which  gives  great  difquiet  at  prefent  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  is  the 
account  daily  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  diftrefs,.  and  even 
ftarving  condition  of  manufadturers,  artifts,  and  failors,  which  grows  more  and 
more  fcrious,  and  muft  make  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  revolution 
fo  much  the  more  alarming  and  dangerous.     The  only  branch  of  induftry  in 
the  kingdom,  that  remains  tlourifliing,   is  the  trade  to  the  fugar-colonies ;  and 
the  fcheme  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  or  at  leaft  of  putting  an  end  to  im- 
porting them,  which  they  borrovsred  from  England,  has  thrown  Nantes,  Havre, 
Marfeilles,   Bourdeaux,   and  all  other  places  conne<3:ed  fecondarily  with  that 
commerce,  into  the  utmoft  agitation.     The  Count  de  Mirabeau  fays  publicly, 
that  he  is  fure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  an  end  to  negro  flavery — it  is  very 
much  the  converfation  at  prefent,  and  principally  amongft  the  leaders,  who  fay, 
that  as  the  revoluion  was  founded  on  philofophy,  and  fupported  by  metaphyfics, 
fuch  a  plan  cannot  but  be  congenial.     But  furely  trade  depends  on  pra<3:ice  much 
more  than  on  theory^  and  ^e  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to 
oppofe  the  fcheme,  are  better  prepared  to  fhew  the  importance  of  their  com- 
merce, than  to  reafon  philofophically  on  the  demerits  of  flavery.     Many  publi- 
cations have  appeared  on  the  fubjed: — fbme  deferving  attention. 

The  1 8th.  At  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  dinner,  to-day,  meet  the  Marquis  dc 
Cafaux,  the  author  of  the  mechanifm  of  focieties ;  notwithftanding  all  the 
warmth,  and  even  fire  of  argument,  and  vivacity  of  manner  and  compofition  for 
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which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  he  is  per&dly  mild  and  placid  in  conyerfation^ 
with  little  of  that  cfiervelcence  one  would  look  for  from  his  books*     There  was 
a  remarkable  aflertion  made  to-day,  at  table,  by  the  Count  de  Marguerite,  before 
near  thirty  deputies;  fpeaking  of  the  determination  on  the  Toulon  buiinefs,  he 
iaid,  it  was  openly  fupported  by  deputies,  under  the  avowal  that  more  infurrec-< 
tions  were  neceflaiy.     I  looked  round  the  table,  expeding  fome  deciiive  anfwer 
to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  one  replied  a  word.     Monf. 
Volney,  the  traveller,  after  a  paufe  of  fonie  moments,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  Toulon  had  adted  right,  and  were  juftifiable  in  what  they  had 
^  done.     The  hiftory  of  this  Toulon  bufinefs  is  known  to  all  the  world.     This 
Count  de  Marguerite  has  a  teti  dure  and  a  ftcady  conduft— it  may  be  belicVed 
that  he  is  not  an  enragL     At  dinner,  M.  BKn,  deputy  from  Nantes,  mentioning 
the  condudk  of  the  revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins^  faid,  we  have  given  you  a 
good  prefideot ;  and  then  afkcd  the  count  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ? 
He  anfwered,  Je  me  trouve  beureux  en  verite  de  n  avoir  jamau  iti  i aucune  fociiU 
politique  particuliere  *,  je  penfe  que  mes  fonSlions  font  publiques^  et  qu'elles  peuvait 
aiflment  fe  remplir  fans  affbciations  particulieres.     He  .got  no  reply  here.— 
At  night,  Monf.  Deere  tot,  and  Monf.  Blin,  carried  me  to  the  revolution  club  at 
the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where  they  affemble,  is  that  in  which  the  fanjous 
league  was  figned,  as  it  has  been  obfcrved  above.     There  were  above  one 
hundred  deputies  prefent,  with  a  prefident  in  the  chair ;  I  vras  handqd  to  him, 
and  announced  as  the  author  of  the  Aritbmetique  Politique  \  the  prefident  ftand- 
ing  up,  repeated  my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there  were  any. 
objedions— -None ;  and  this  is  all  the  ceremony,  not  merely  of  an  introduce 
^tion,  but  an  elc<aion :  for  I  was  told,  that  now  I  was  empowered  to  be  prefent  when 
I  pleafed,  being  a  foreigner.    Ten  or  a  dozen  other  ele^flions  were  made.    In  this 
club,  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  brought  into  the  National  Aflcmbly  is  regularly 
debated;  the  motions  are  read,  that  are  intended  to  be  made  there,  and  rejeded  or 
correded  and  approved.   When  thele  have  been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party 
are  engaged  to  fupport  them.     Plans  of  condud  are  there  determined;  proper 
perfons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  prefidents  of  the  Aflembly 
named.     And  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  majority  of  numbers,  that  whatever 
paiTes  in  this  club,  is  almoft  fure  to  pafs  in  the  Aflembly.     In  the  evening  at  the 
Duchefs  d'Anville's,  in  whofe  houfe  I  never  failed  of  fpending  my  time  agreeably. 
One  of  the  moft  amufing  circumdances  of  travelling  into  other  countries, 
is  the  opportunity  pf  remarking  the  difference  of  cuftoms  amongft  different 
nations  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.     In  the  art  of  living,  the  French 
have  geneially  been  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  Europe,   to  have  made  the 
greateft  proficiency,  and  their  manners  have  been  accordingly  more  imitated, 
and  their  cuftoms  more  adopted  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation*     Of  their 
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cookery,  there  is  tut  one  opinion ;  for  every  man  in  Europe,  that  can  afford 
a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French  cook,  or  one  inftruded  in  the  fame  manner. 
That  it  is  far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  doubt  in  aflerting.  We  have  about 
half  a  dozen  realEngliih  diihes,  that  exceed  any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met 
with  in  France;  by  Englifh  dirties  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  lobfter  fauce — ham 
and  chicken — turtle— a  haunch  of  venifon — 2,  turkey  and  oyfters — and  after 
thefe  thefe  is  an  end  of  an  Englilh  table.  It  is  an  idle  prejudice,  to  clafs  roaft 
beef  among  them;  for  there  is  not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  at  Paris. 
Large  handfome  pieces  were  almoft  conftantly  on  the  confiderable  tables  I  have 
dined  at.  The  variety  given  by  their  cooks,  to  the  fame  thing,  is  aftonifliing ; . 
they  drcfs  an  hundred  difhes  in  an  hundred  different  ways,  and  moft  of  them 
excellent ;  and  all  forts  of  vegetables  have  a  favourinefs  and  flavour,  from  rich 
iauces,  that  are  abfolutely  wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water.  This  variety 
is  not  ftriking,  in  the  comparifon  of  a  great  table  in  France  with  another  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  manifcfl,  in  an  inflant,  between  the  tables  of  a  French  and 
Englifh  family  of  fmall  fortune.  The  Englilh  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and  a 
pudding,  as  it  is  called,  or  pot  luck,  with  a  neighbour,  is-  bad  luck  in  England; 
the  fame  fortune  in  France  gives,  by  means  of  cookery  only,  at  leafl  four  difhes 
to  one  among  us,  and  fpreads  a  fmall  table  incomparably  better.  A  regular  def- 
fert  with  us  is  expected,  at  a  confiderable  table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when 
a  formal  entertainment  is  given ;  in  France  it  is  as  effential  to  the  fmallefl  dinner 
as  to  the  largefl;  if  it  confifl  of  a  bunch  of  dried  grapes  only,  or  an  apple,  it' 
will  be  as  regularly  ferved  as  the  foup.  I  have  met  with  perfons  in  England,  ' 
who  imagine  the  fbbriety  of  a  French  table  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  one 
or  two  glafles  of  wine  are  all  that  a  man  can  get  at  dinner :  this  is  an  error : 
your  fcrvarit  mixes  the  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe ;  and  large 
bowls  of  clean  glaffes  are  fet  before  the  mafler  of  the  houfe,  and  fome  friends  of 
the  family,  at  different  parts  of  the  table,  for  ferving  the  richer  and  rarer  forts  of 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  enough.  The  whole  nation  are 
fcrupuloufly  neat  in  refufing  to  drink  out  of  glalTes  ufed  by  other  people.  At 
•  the  houfe  of  a  carpenter  or  blackfmith,  a  tumbler  is  fet  to  every  cover.  This 
refults  from  the  common  beverage  being  wine  and  water ;  but  if  at  a  large  table, 
as  in  England,  there  were  porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  three  or  four  tumblers  or  goblets  to  fland  by  every  plate ;  and  equally 
fo  for  the  fervants  to  keep  fuch  a  number  feparate  and  diflind.  In  table-linen, 
they  are,  I  think,  cleaner  and  wifer  than  the  Englifh :  that  the  change  may  be 
intefTant,  it  is  every  where  coarfe.  The  idea  of  dining  without  a  napkin  feems 
ridiculous  to  a  Frenchman,  but  in  England  we  dine  at  the  tables  of  peopfe  of 
tolerable  fortune,  without  them.  A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France  has  his 
napkin  as  regularly  as  his  fork ;  and  at  an  inn,  tht  Ji//e  always  lays  a  clean  one 
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to  every  cover  that  is  fpread  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  loweft  order  of  pedeftrian 
traveliersr.     The  expence  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous,  from  its  finenefs  ; 
furely  a  great  change  of  that  which  is  coarfe,    would  be  much  more  ra- 
tional.    In  point  of  cleanlinefs,  I  think  the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided  > 
the  French  are  cleaner  in  their  perfons,  and  the  Englifh  in  their  houfcs;  I  fpeafc 
of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  not  of  individuals  of  confiderable  fortune.  A  bidet 
in  France  is  as  univerfally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  bafon  to  wafli  your  hands, 
which  is  a  trait  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  I  wifli  more  common  in  England;  oa 
the  other  hand  their  necefTary  houfes  are  temples  of  abomination  3  and  the  prac- 
tice of  fpitting  about  a  room,  which  is  amongft  the  higheft  as  well  as  the  lowclt 
ranks,  is  deteftable;  I  have  feen  a  gentleman  fpit  fo  near  the  cloaths  of  aduchefs, 
that  rhaveflared  at  his  unconcern.     In  every  thing  that  concerns  the  ftablcs^ 
the  EnglijQb  far  exceed  the  French;  horfes,  grooms,  harnefs,  and  change  of 
equipage;  in  the  provinces  you  fee  cabriolets  of  the  laft  century;    an  Eng- 
lilhman,  however  fmall  his  fortune  may  be,  will  not  be  feen  in  a  carriage 
of  the  fafliion  of  forty  years  paft;  if  he  cannot  have  another,  he  will  walk  on 
foot.     It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages  at  Paris,  I  have  feen 
many;    the  carriage,  horfes,  harnefs,  and  attendance,  without  fault  or  ble- 
miih; — but  the  number  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  what  are  i^n  at 
London.    .Englifh  horfes,    grooms,    and  carriages,    have  been  of  late  years 
largely  imported.     In  all  the  articles  of  fitting  up  and  furnifliing  houfes,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  all  ranks  in  the  eftimate,  the  Englifh  have  made  advances  far 
beyond  their  neighbours.     Mahogany  is  fcarce  in  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is 
profufe  iji. England.     Some  of  the  hotels  in  Paris  are  immenfe  in  fize,  from  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  would  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  people^   if  nothing  elfe 
did,  which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.     When  the  eldeft  fon  marries,  he 
brings  his  wife  home  to  the  houfe  of  his  father,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
provided  for  them ;  and  if  a  daughter  do  not  wed  an  eldeft  fon,  her  huiband 
is  alfo  received  into  the  family,  in  the  fame  way,  which  makes  a  joyous  number 
at  every  table.     This  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives, 
though  they  certainly  influence  in  many  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  families 
poflefling  the  firft  properties  in  the  kingdom.     It  does  with  French  manners  and 
cuftoms,  but  in  England  it  is  fure  to  fail,  and  equally  fo  amongft  all  ranks  of 
people:  'may  we  not  conjecture,  with  a  great  probability  of  truth,  that  the  na- 
tion in  which  it  fucceeds  is  therefore  better  tempered  ?     Nothing  but  good 
humour  can  render  fuch  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable.     In 
drefs  they  have  given  the  ton  to  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  century;  but  this 
is  not  among  any  but  the  higheft  rank  an  objed  of  fuch  expence  as  in  England, 
where  the  mafs  of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  ufe  the  language  of 
common  converfation)  than  in  France :  this  ftruck  me  more  amongft  ladies 
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who,  on  an  average  of  all  ranks,  do  not  drcfs  at  one  half  of  the  expence  of 
Ehglifli  women.  Volatility  and  changeablencfs  are  attributed  to  the  French 
as  national  charadterifticks, — ^but  in  the  cafe  of  drefs  with  the  groflcft  exagge- 
ration. Fafhions  change  with  ten  times  more  rapidity  in  England,  in  form, 
colour,  and  aflemblage;  the  viciflitudes  of  every  part  of  drefs  are  phantaftic  with 
us :  I  fee  little  of  this  in  France ;  and  to  inftance  the  mode  of  drefling  the  gen- 
tlemen's hair,  while  it  has  been  varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the 
fame  at  Paris.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  make  them  a  happy  people,  than 
the  chearful  pliancy  of  difpofition  with  which  they  adapt  themfelves  to  the 
circumftances  of  life :  this  they  poficfs  much  more  than  the  high  and  volatile  fpirits 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them ;  one  excellent  confequence  is,  a  greater  ex- 
emption from  the  extravagance  of  living  beyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met  with 
in  England.  In  the  higheft  ranks  of  life,  there  are  inftances  in  all  countries ;  but 
where  one  gentleman  of  fmall  propfcrty,  in  the  provinces  of  France,  runs  out  his 
fortune,  there  are  ten  fuch  in  England  that  do  it.  In  the  blended  idea  I  had 
formed  of  the  French  charafter  from  reading,  I  am  difappointed  as  to  three  cir- 
cumftances, which  I  expected  to  find  predominant.  On  comparifon  with  the 
Engliih,  I  looked  for  great  talkativenefs,  volatile  fpirits,  and  univerfal  polite- 
nefs.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they^are  not  fo  talkative  as  the  Englifh; 
have  not  equally  good  fpirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  more  polite:  nor  do  I  fpeak  of 
certain  clafles  of  people,  but  of  the  general  mafs.  I  think  thtm,  however,  in- 
comparably better  tempered ;  and  I  propofe  it  as  a  queftion,  whether  good 
temper  be  not  more  reafonably  expeded  under  an  arbitrary,  than  under  a  free 
government  ? 

The  19th.  My  laft  day  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  employe^  in  waiting  on  my 
friends,  to  take  leave ;  amongft  whom,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  holds  the  firft 
place ;  a  nobleman,  to  whofe  uninterrupted,  polite,  and  friendly  ofiices  I  owe 
the  agreeable  and  happy  hours  which  I  have  pafied  at  Paris,  and  whofe  kind- 
nefs  continued  fo  much,  to  the  laft,  as  to  require  a  promife,  that  if  I  fhould 
return  to  France,  his  houfe,  either  in  town  or  country,  fhould  be  my  home.  I 
(hall  not  omit  obferving,  that  his  condudt  in  the  revolution  has  been  dire<ft  and 
manly  from  the  very  beginning;  his  rank,  ^mily,  fortune,  and  fituation  at 
court,  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  firft  fubjedts  in  the  kingdom;  and 
upon  the  public  afiairs  being  fufficiently  embroiled,  to  make  aftemblies  of  the 
nobility  neceflary,  his  determined  refolution  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  great 
queftions  which  were  then  in  debate,  was  feconded  by  that  attention  and  applica- 
tion which  were  requifite  in  a  period,  when  none  but  men  of  bufinefs  could  be 
of  importance  in  the  ftate.  From  the  firft  afiembling  of  the  States  General,  he 
refolved  to  take  the  party  of  freedom;  and  would  have  joined  the  tiers  at  firft, 
if  the  orders  of  his  conftituents  had  not  prevented  it ;  he  defired  them,  however, 
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either  to  consent  to  that  ftep  or  to  eled  another  reprefentattve ;  and»  at  the  famo 
time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declaried,  that  if  ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  coun- 
try became  incompatible  with  his  office  at  court,  he  would  reilgn  it;  an  ad): 
that  was  not  only  unneceiTary,  but  would  have  been  abfurd,  after  the  King 
himfelf  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution*  By  efpoufing  the  popular  caufe, 
he  adked  conformably  to  the  principles  of  all  his  anceftors,^  who  in  the  civil  wars 
and  confufions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  oppofed  the  arbitary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  The  dccifive  fteps  which  this  nobleman  took  at  Ver- 
failles,  in  adviiing  the  King,  &c.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  efteemed  one  of  thofe  ^vho  have  had  a  principal  /hare  in  the 
revolution,  but  he  has  been  invariably  guided  by  conftitutional  motives ;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  he  has  been  as  much  averfe  from  unneceiTary  violence  and  fan- 
guinary  meafures,  as  thofe  who  were  the  moft  attached  to  the  ancient  govern-i. 
ment.  With  my  excellent  friend  Lazowfki,  I  fpent  my  laft  evening  j  he  endea- 
vouring to  perfuade  me  to  refide  upon  a  farm  in  France,  and  I  enticing  him  to 
quit  French  buftle  for  Englifli  tranquility. 

The  2oth— 25th.  By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I  arrived  the  25th  j 
though  in  the  moft  commodious  feat,  yet  languiihing  for  a  horfe,  which,  after 
all,  affords  the  beft  means  of  travelling.  Faffing  from  *he  firft  company  of  Paris 
to  the  rabble  which  one  fometimes  meets  in  diligences  is  contraft  fufficient,— ^ 
but  the  idea  of  returning  to  England,  to  my  &mily,  and  friends,  made  all  things 
appear  fmooth. 272  miles.  - 

The  30th,  To  Bradfield;  and  here  terminate,  Ihop^,  my  travels.  After 
having  furveyed  the  agriculture  and  political  refources  of  England  and  Ireland, 
to  do  the  fame  with  France,  was  certainly  a  great  objeft,  the  importance  of 
which  animated  me  to  the  attempt :  and  however  pleaiing  it  may  be  to  hope  for 
the  ability  of  giving  a  better  account  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  has  ever 
been  laid  before  the  public,  yet  the  greateft  fatis^dtion  I  feel,  at  prefent,  is  the 
profpedt  of  remtaining,  for  the  future,  on  a  farm,  in  that  calm  and  undifturbed 
retirement,  which  is  fuitable  to  my  fortune,  and  which,  Itruft,  wijl  be  agree* 
ble  to  my  difpofition,— -72  miles. 
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Of  the  Extent  of  France, 

TH  E  circumllances  which  are  moft  apt  to  command  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, for  giving  importance  to  a  country,  are  really  vahiable  no  farther 
than  as  they  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants.     Thus  the 
extent  of  a  kingdom  is  of  no  other  confequence  than  affording  nourifhment  for  a 
"  people  too  numerous  to  be  reafonably  apprehenfive  of  foreign  conqueft.  When 
a  territory  is  much  more  confiderable  than  for  this  purpofe,  it  tends  to  infpire 
ambitious  projects  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  govern,  which  have  proved, 
perhaps,  more  difaftrous  than  the  deficiency  of  power  that  endangers  the  na- 
tional defence.  France,  under  Lewis  XIV.  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  fadl. 
The  fituation  to  which  the  ambition  of  that  prince  had  reduced  her  immenfe  terri- 
tory, was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  Holland,  in  1 672,  whofe  misfortunes  flowed 
.  from  the  fame  origin.    Of  the  two  extremes,  France  has  undoubtedly  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  ambition  of  her  own  rulers,  than  from*  that  of  any  neighbour. 
Authorities  vary  confiderably  in  defcribing  the  extent  of  this  fine  kingdom*  The 
Mar^chal  de  Vauban  makes  it  30,000  leagues,  or  140,940,000  arpents;  Voltaire 
'  1 30,000,000  arpents. — The  accuracy  of  round  numbers  is  always  to  be  doubted. 
Templeman  gives  it  an  extent  of  1 38,837  fquare  geographic  miles,  of  fixty  to  a 
degree;  a  meafurement,  which  renders  his  tables  abfolutely  ufelefs  for  any 
purpofe,  but  that  of  comparing  one  country  with  another,  a  degree  being  fixty- 
nine  miles  and  an  half,  which  makes  it  1 1 9,220,874414.  acres.— Paudon  reduces 
his  meafure  to  French  arpents,  and  makes  the  number  1 07,690,000*     The  En- 
cyclopsedia,  article  France ^  affigns  100,000,000  of  arpents  as  the  contents ^  and 
obferves,  that,  by  Caflini's  maps,  the  amount  is  125,000,000.     A  late  author* 
calculates  it  at  105,000,000:  and  another -fat  135,600,000.  .  None  of  thefe  ac- 
counts feem  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  correct  idea.     The 
-authority  on  which  I  am  inclined  moll  to  rely  is  that  of  M.  Necker  J,  who 
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calculates  it  (without  Corfica)  at  26,951  leagues  fquare,  of  22824.  ^^^^^^  ^  t^> 
I  find,  amounts  to  156,024,213  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  Englifliacres^ 
Paudton,  by  covering  his  map  with  (hot  to  every  indenture  of  outline,  with  the 
greateft  carc,found  the  kingdom  to  contain  1 03,02 1 ,  840  arpents,each  of  1 00  perch, 
at  2  2  feet  the  perch,  or  1 3  444^  toifes  fquare  to  the  arpent ;  inftead  of  which  the  arpen  t 
of  Paris  contains  but  900  toifes: — this  meafurement  makes  81,687,016  Engli/h 
acres*. — ^Notwithftanding  the  credit  ufually  given  to  this  writer  for  his  accu- 
racy, I  muft  here  rejedt  his  authority  in  favour  of  that  of  M.  Necker.  Paudlon's 
calculation,  which  gives  81,687,016  Englifli  acres  to  France,  afligns  by  the 
fame  rule  to  England  24,476,315+;  yet  Templeman's  furvey,  at  60  miles  to  a 
degree,  and  therefore  confeffedly  below  the  truth,  makes  it  3 1,648,000,  which, 
at  69I  to  a  degree,  are  42,463, 264^4">  ^  greater  difference  than  is  found  betweea 
them  in  eftimating  the  furface  of  France,  which,  by  Paudlon,  is  made 
81,687,016  Englifh  acres,  with  a  general  admiflion  of  about  a  million  more;  and 
byTemplemah,  88,855,680;  or  at  69!,  is  119,220,874^1.4. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thefe  contrary  accounts.     I  fhall  therefore, 
adopt,  with  the  author  of  the  Credit  NationaleX,  the  eftimation  of  M.  Necker, 
which  fuppofes  1 56,024,1 1 3  arpents  of  Paris,  or  1 3 1,722,295  Englifli  acres. 

For  a  commparifon  of  the  French  and  Engliih  dominions,  I  muft  for  the  latter 
a4opt  Templeman's  meafurement,  who  gives  to 


England,  49j4So  fquare  miles. 

Scotland,  27>794 

Ireland,  ^7^457 


France,         1 38,837  fquare  mjles. 


104,701 
Calculated  at  60  to  a  degree;  but  at  69 1  thefe  numbers  become. 


Sq.  miles.  Azt9u 

France,     186,282     -     119,220,874* 


Sq.  miles*        *  Acres* 

England,  66,348  -  42,463,264 
Scotland,  37,292  -  23,867,016 
Ireland,        36,840     -     23,577,630 

140,480  89,907,910 

Hence  it  appears,  that  France,  according  to  thefe  proportions,  contains  29,3 1 2,964 
acres  more  than  the  three  Britifli  kingdoms;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the 
extent  of  France  is  taken  from  the  more  modern  and  corred:  authorities,  whence 
M-  Necker  deduced  his  meafurement  at  131,722,295  Englifh  acres,  which  is 

*  I  have  made  this  reduflionj  by  valuing^  with  Pau-flon,  the  French  arpent  at  1,0000,  and  the 
Englifh  0,7979. 

f  That  is  30,869,360  arpents  royale,  of  22  feet  to  the  perch. 

X  Monf.  Jorre.  8vo.  1789.  He  calculates  on  27,000  leagues,,  at  2282  toifes,  5786  arpents  of 
Paris  in  a  league ;  or  in  France  156,225,720  arpents.     P.  95. 
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confcquently  much  more  cxadl  than  that  of  Tcmplcman;  fo  it  is  equally  fair  to* 
fuppofe,  that  the  latter  is  as  much  below  the  faA  in  the  contents  of  our  iflands^ 
as  he  was  in  thofe  of  France.     Gorrcftcd  by  this  rule,  the  areas  will  be 


England*,       46,915,933  ^f  acres. 
Scotland,         26,369,695 
Ireland,  26,049,96 1 


France,        131,722,295  acres. 


99^335*589 

Thcfe  numbers,  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  are  as  near  to  the  truth 
as  may  rcafonably  be  expeded  from  calculations,  when  the  data  are  not  abfo- 
lately  corred* 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Soil,  and  Face  of  the  Country^ 

THE  modern  French  geographers,  in  a  branch  of  that  fcience,  to  which  they 
have  properly  given  the  epithet  fhyjicaly  have  divided  the  kingdom  into 
what  they  call  boffins i  that  is  to  fay,  into  feveral  great  plains,  through  which 
flow  the  principal  rivers,  and  which  are  formed  of  feveral  ridges  of  mountains, 
either  original,  as  they  term  it,  of  granite,  or  fecondary  of  calcareous  and  other 
materials.  Of  thefe  bajjins  the  chief  are,  i .  Of  the  Loire  and  all  the  therivers  that 
fall  into  it.  2 .  Of  the  Seine  and  its  branches.  3 .  Of  the  Garonne.  4.  Of  the 
Rhone  and  Soane.  There  are  likewife  feme  fmaller  ones,  but  of  much  lefs  ac- 
count. The  reader  who  wiflies  to  confult  the  detail  of  thefe,  may  turn  to  the 
Journal  Pbyjique,  tom.  30.  for  a  memoir  by  M.  la  Metherie. 

In  rcfpeft  to  the  geoponic  diviiion  of  the  foils  of  the  kingdom,  *the  rich  cal- 
careous plain  of  the  north-eaftern  quarter  firft  calls  for  our  attention.  I  crofled 
this,  in  feveral  diredtions,  and  from  the  obfervations  I  made,  the  following  arc 
the  limits  I  would  aflign  to  it.  On  the  coaft  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  from 
Dunkirk  to  Car^ntan  in  Normandy,  for  the  northern  promontory  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  projects  into  the  fea  at  Cherbourg,  &c.  is  of  a  different  foil.  In 
M*  la  Mctherie's  map  is  marked  a  ridge  of  granite  mountains  in  this  promon- 
tory ;  I  fhould  remark,  that  I  faw  nothing  in  that^country  which  deferves  the 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Grew  calculated  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at 
46,080,000  acres.  PhilofipbicalTranfa^fQns,  No.  330,  p.  266.  Which  feems  a  confirmation  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

t  Equal  to  73^306  fquare  miles» 

name 
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name  of  a  mountain,  any  more  than  at  Alen^on ;  merely  hills,  and  thofe  not 
confiderablc  ones,     I  may  terminate  the  rich  track  at  Carentan,  as  thence  to 
Coutances  the  land  is  chiefly  poor  and  ftoney,  and  holds,  with  many  variations, 
quite  to  Breft.     In  the  line  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  coaftr,  before  Caen,  is  fccn 
the  firft  confiderable  change  of  foil  from  Calais ;  it  there  becomes  a  red  Jione 
brajh ;  this  rich  trad:  is  here,  therefore,  narrow.     On  re-entering  Normandy  on 
the  fide  of  Alenfon,  from  Anjou  and  Maine,  I  firft  mej  with  the  rich  loams  on 
a  calcareous  bottom  at  Beaumont  \  at  Alen9on  there  is  a  noble  foil,  which  I 
then  loft  no  more  in  advancing  northwards •     In  another  line  I  entered  this  jich 
diftria  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tours.     The  hills  on  the  Loire,  though 
all  calcareous  than  I  noticed,  are  not  all  rich,  though  on  fome  the  foil  is  deep 
and  good.     Direftly  to  the  Ibuth  of  Orleans  begins  the  miferable  Solggne, 
which,  though  on  a  calcareous  bottom  of  marl,  is  too  poor  to  be  included  in 
the  prefent.  diftrid.     From  Orleans  to   Paris,  and  alfo  Fontainbleau,  no  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  made,  but  in  the  fmall  fpace  of  poor  fand  ftone  in  the  royal 
foreft  of  the  latter  town.     In  a  fourth  direction  this  diftridt  is  entered,  but  not 
fo  decifively  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Nemours.  . 
At  Croifiere  the  firft  chalk  is  vifible  to  the  traveller.     Advancing  to  the  N.  E, 
very  good  laaid  is  found  near  Nangis,  and  then  bearing  N.  I  entered  the  fertile 
plain  of  Brie.     Some  of  the  vales  through  which  the  Marne  flows  are  rich,  and 
what  I  faw  calcareous  ;  but  the  hills  are  poor.     The  plain  of  Rheims  may  be 
clafTed  in  the  prefent  diftrid,  but  at  Soiflx^ns  and  thence  due  N.  all  is  excellent. 
Thefe  limits  inclofe  one  of  the  fineft  territories  that  I  fuppofe  is  to  be  found  in 
Europe.     From  Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  a  right  line.     From  Soiflfons  to  Carentan  is  another  right  line  of  about 
two  hundred  miles.    From  Eu,  on  the  Norman  coaft,  to  Chartres  is  one  hundred 
miles;  and  though  the  breadth  of  this  rich  diftrid  at  Caen,  Bayeux,  &c.  is  not 
confiderable,  yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  trifling  proportion  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     This  noble  territory  includes  the  deep,  level ^  and  fertile 
plain  of  Flanders,  and  partof  Artois,  than  which  a  richer  foil  can  hardly  be  de-' 
fired  to  repay  the  induftry  of  mankind;  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet  deep  of 
moift  and  putrid,  but  friable  and  mellow  loam,  more  inclining  to  clay  than  fand, 
on  a  calcareous  bottom,  and  from  its  marine  origin  (for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  whole  plain  of  Flanders  and  Holland  has  been  covered  by  the  fea, 
long  fince  our  globe  has  taken  its  prefent  appearance),  abounding  with  particles 
that  add  to  the  commcyi  fertility,  refulting  from  fuch  compounds  found  in  other 
fituations..    The  putridity  of  the  humus  in  Flanders  and  its  pofition,  being  a 
dead  level,  are  the  principal  circumftances  that  diftinguifh  it  from  the  better 
foils  of  the  reft  of  this  fertile  part  of  Europe.     Every  ftep  of  the  way  from  the 
very  gate  of  Paris  to  near  Soiffons,  and  thence  to  Cambray,  with  but  little  va- 

Q^q  riation 
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riation  of  fome  inferior  hills  of  fmall  extent,  is  a  fandy  loam  of  an  admirable 
texture,  and  commonly  of  confiderable  depth.  About  Meaux  it  is  to  be  ranted 
among  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  they  call  it  bleaunemeau ;  it  tends  much  towards 
an  impalpable  powder,  which  betrays  few  figns  of  fand,  even.when,  to  the  eye, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  admirable  texture  and  friabi- 
lity. Monf.  Gibert  informed  me,  that  it  is  of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  where 
his  well  is  digged,  and  under  it  a  ftratum  of  white  marl,  found  under  the  whole 
country,  at  different  depths.  This  marl  has  the  appearance  of  a  confolidated 
pafte.  The  line  through  Picardy  is  inferior,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  .excellent. 
But  all  the  arable  part  of  Normandy,  which  is  within  thefe  limits,  is  of  the 
fame  rich  friable  fandy  loam,  to  a  great  depth ;  that  from  Bernay  to  Elbceuf  can 
fcarfcely  be  exceeded;  four  to  five  feet  deep  of  a  reddifli  brown  loam  on  a  chalk 
bottom,  and  without  a  ftone.  As  to  the  paftures  of  the  fame  province,  we  have, 
I  believe,  nothing  either  in  England  or  Ireland  equal  to  them ;  I  hold  the  vale 
of  Limerick  to  be  inferior.  The  famous  Pays  de  Beauce,  which  I  crofTed  between 
Arpajon  and  Orleans,  refembles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Senlis;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general,  fo  deep  as  the  former.  The  limits  I  have  traced  are  thofe  of 
great  fertility ;  but  the  calcareous  diftridl,  and  even  of  chalk,  is  much  more 
cxtenfive.  To  the  E.  it  reaches  acrofs  Champagne  5  a  ftrong  change,  not  hav- 
ing occurred  to  me  till  about  St.  Menehould.  From  Metz  to  Nancy  all  is 
calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-ftone  land  I  found  plentifully  in  the  fouthem 
parts  of  Alface ;  and  from  Befort  acrofs  Franche  Comptc  to  Dole,  all  the  ftones 
I  tried,  and  many  from  quarries,  were  calcareous.  Immenie  diftrids  in  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence,  &c.  &c.  are  the  fame;  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
I  remarked  the  chalk  country  to  extend  E.  to  about  St.  Menehould,  and  S.  to 
Nemours  and  Montargis*  in  one  line.  In  another,  that  all  of  the  Angoumois 
which  I  faw  is  the  fame;  much  in  Poitou,  and  through  Touraine  to  the  Loire. 
Had  I  penetrated  more  to  the  W.  I  fhould  probably  have  found  the  chalk  of 
Angoumois,  and  that  of  the  Loire  to  be  connecfted  uninterruptedly.  Moft  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Loire  is,  I  believe,  chalk,  and  the  whole  of  it  calcareous. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chalk  country  of  France  is  of  very  confiderable  ex- 
tent; not  lefs  than  two  hundred  miles  E.  and  W.  and  about  as  much,  but 
more  irregularly,  N.  and  S.  and  comprifes,  by  far,  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  confiderable  diftri(5t,  for  fertility,  is  that  which  I  may  call,  without 
impropriety,  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Pafling  to  the  S.  from  Limofin,  it  is 
entered  about  Creiflfenfac,  with  the  province  of  Quercy,  and  improves  all  the 
way  to  Montauban  and  Touloufe,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  levels  of  fertile 

♦  I  believe  much  further :  and  there  is  the  more  rcafon  to  think  fo,  becaufe  Mr.  Townfliend  found, 
thAt  in  another  road  it  reached  to  Auxcr^,  where  he  loft  it.     Journey  through  Spaln^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

foil 
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foil  th^t  can  any  where  be  feen.  It  continues,  but  not  equally  fruitful,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  by  St.  Gaudents,  &c.  very  even  to  the  eye,  v^hen  viewed  from 
the  promenade  at  Montauban,  which  commands  one  of  the  richeft,  as  well  as 
magnificent  profpedls,  to  be  met  with  in  France.   ^  This  plain  I  found,  however, 
to  be  much  indented  and  irregular ;  for  to  the  W.  of  Auch,  and  all  beyond  it 
to  Bayonne,  is  too  inferior  to  be  admitted;  and  to  the  E.  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  and 
Carcaflbnne  are  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  way.  from  Agen  to  Bourdeaux, 
though  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  richeft  vallies  that  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  world,  yet  the  breadth  appeared  to  be  every  where  inconfiderable.   Through 
all  this  plain,  wh«rever  the  foil  is  found  excellent^  it  confifts  ufually  of  a  deep 
mellow  friable  fandy  loam,  with  moifture  fufficient  for  the  prqdudion  of  any 
thing ;  much  of  it  is  calcareous.     White  lime-ftone  and  white  chalky  loams  arc 
found  about  Caho/s,  &c.  and  white  loams  more  tenacious  near  Montauban. 
At  Tonance,  on  the  Garonne,  they  are  red,  and  apparently  as  good  at  ten  feet 
deep  as  on  the  furface. 

In  travelling  from  Narbonne  to  Beziers,  Pezenas,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes,  every 
one  I  converfed  with  reprefented  that  vale  a.s  the  moft  fruitful  in  France.  Olives 
and  mulberries,  as  well  as  vines,  render  it  very  prpdudive;  but  in  point  of  foil 
(the  only  circumftance  I  confider  at  prefent),  much  the  greater  par4:  of  it  is  in- 
ferior to  all  I  have  named.  The  Bas  Poitou,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  perfon  who 
refides  in  it,  is  of  a  fertility  that  deferves  to  be  claffed  with  the  richeft  foils  of 
France,  extending  i8  leagues  by  12,  or  216  fquare  leagues,  which,  at  5,786  ar- 
pents  per  league,  are  249,776  arpents.  100,000  arpents  of  rich  marfhes  have 
been  drained  there*.  Being  alfo  informed  at  Nantes,  that  there  was  a  very 
rich  track  to  theS.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  quarter  of  Bourgneuf  andMacheoul,  I  have 
extended  the  region  of  good  land  to  that  river,  as  feen  in  the  annexed  map. 

The  narrow  plain  of  Alface,  the  whole  fertile  part  of  which  hardly  exceeds 
the  furface  of  1000  fquare  miles,  muft  be  clafled  among  the  richeft  foils  of 
France.  It  refembles  Flanders  a  good  deal,  though  inferior  to  that  fine  province. 
It  confifts  of  a  deep  rich  fandy  loam,  both  moift  and  friable,  equal  to  the  large 
produdtion  of  all  forts  of  crops.  A  more  celebrated  diftrid  is  the  Limagne  of 
.  Auvergne,  a  flat,  and  chiefly  a  calcareous  vale,  furrounded  by  great  ranges  of 
volcanic  mountains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fmeft  foils  in  the  world.  It  com- 
mences at  Riom;  the  plain  there  is  of  a  beautiful  dead  level  of  white  calca- 
reous loam,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  a  real  marl,  but  fo  mixed  with  humus 
as  to  be  of  prime  fertility.  The  French  naturalifts,  that  have  examined  it,  aflert 
the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  what  they 
ftyle  the  primative  (granite)  and  volcanized  mountains.  At  IflToire,  Dr.  Bres 
ihewing  me  his  farm,  in.  an  inferior  part  of  the  Limagne  (for  the  beft  of  it 

♦  Des  Canaux  dt  Navig.     Par  M.  dc  la  Lande,  p*  391. 
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reaches  n6  farther  than  from  Riom  to  Vaires,  which  is  fcjrccly  more  thaa 
twenty  miles),  made  me  obferve,  that  the  river  had,  in  all  probability,  formed 
the  whole  plain,  as  it  was  adding  rapidly  to  his  land,  and  had  given  him  a-depth 
very  perceptible  in  a  few  years,  having  buried  the  gravelly  fliingle  of  its  bed, 
by  depofiting  a  rich  furface  of  fandy  mud.  The  vale  here,  on  the  banks,  is  fe- 
▼en  or  eight  feet  deep  of  rich  brown  fandy  loam.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
philofophers  who  contend  for  the  whole  having  been  a  lake.  The  mountains 
that  furround  this  vale  are  various.  The  white  argilaceous  ftone,  in  the  hills 
between  Riom  and  Clermont,  is  calcareous.  The  volcanic  mountains  are  found 
to  be  better  than  the  others,  excejpt  in  the  catfe  of  tufa  or  cinders,  which  are  fo 
burnt  as  to  be-  good  for  nothing.  The  calcareous  and  clayey  ones  good,  and  the 
bafaltcs  deccmpofed  and  become  clay  excellent.  .  Their  bafe  is  commonly  gra- 
nite. The  calcareous  fandy  ftones,  and  the  argilaceous  calcareous  earths  are 
heaped  on  them  by  the  aftion  of  volcanoes,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
French  philofophers.  The  fertility  that  refults  from  the  volcanic  origin  of  moun- 
tains, has  been  often  remarked,  and  cfpecially  in  the  cafe  of  Etna ;  the  fame  fadt 
appeared  in  many  trafts  of  country  as  I  paffed  from  Le  Puy  to  Montelimart, 
where  many  confiderable  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  chefnuts,  and 
various  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  diftrids  not  volcanic  are  wafte,  or  in  a 
great  mcafure  ufelefs. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  diftrifts  of  France,  which,  to*my  knowledge,  are 
of  any  remarkable  fertility :  they  amount,  as  it  will  be  fhown  more  particularly 
in  another  place,  to  above  28  millions  of  Englifli  acres. 

Of  the  other  provinces,  Bretagne  is  generally  gravel,  ,or  gravelly  iand,  com- 
Ciorily  deep,  and  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  of  an  inferior  ^nd  barren  nature,  but  in 
many'  places  on  fand  ilone  rOck.  I  tried  various  fpecimens,  but  found  none 
calcareous ;  and  having  feen  a  fhip  at  Morlaix  Unloading  lime- ftone  from  Nor- 
mandy, I  may  conclude,  that  the  fail  does  not  contradid:  the  conclufion  which 
I  drew  from  the  eye.  All  that  I  faw  in  the  two  provinces  bf  Anjou  and  Maine 
are  gravel,  fand,  or  ftone — generally  a  loamy  fand  or  gravel ;  fome  imperfed: 
ichiftus  on  a  bottom  of  rock;  and  much  that  would  in  the  weft  of  England  be 
called  ^Jione^brajh^  and  that  would  do  excellently  well  for  turnips  :  they  have 
the  friability,  but  want  the  putrid  moifture  and  fertile  particles  of  the  better 
loams,  Immenfe  tracks,  in  both  thefe  provinces,  are  wafte,  upder  ling^  tern, 
furze,  &c.  but  the  foil  of  thefe  does  not  vary  from  the  cultivated  parts,  and, 
with  cultivation,  would  be  equally  good.  Touraine  is  better ;  it  contains  fome 
confiderable  diftrifts,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  where  you  find 
good  miied  fandy  and  gravelly  loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom;  confiderable 
tracks  in  the;  northern  part  of  the  province  are  no  better  than  Anjou  and  Maine; 
and,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  its  heaths  arid  waftes.     Sologne  is  one  of  tlie 
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poorcft  and  moft  unimproved  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  countries  I  have  feen.  It  is  flat,  confi fling  of  a  poor  fand  or  gravel, 
every  where  on  a  clay  or  marl  bottom,  retentive  of  water  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  every  ditch  and  hold  was  full  of  it :  the  improvement  of  fuch  a  country  is' 
fo  obvioufly  eflfedtcd  on  the  eafieft  principles,  that  it  is  a  fatire  on  the  French 
government,  and  on  the  individuals  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  eftates  in 
this  province,  to  fee  it  remain  in  fuch  a  miferable  condition.  Berry  is  much 
better,  though  both  fandy  and  gravelly ;  but  good  loams,  and  fome  deep,  are 
not  wanted  in  fome  diftridls,  as  that  of  Chateatiroux,  on  quarries,  and  near 
Vatan  on  calcareous  ones.  La  Marche  and  Limofin  confift  of  friable  fandy 
loams ;  fome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a  calcarous  bottom.  There  are  tradts 
in  thefe  provinces  that  are  very  fertile ;  and  I  faw  none  that  (hould  be  efleemed 
fteril.  Of  the  granite  they  diftinguifli  two  forts ;  one  hard,  and  full  of  mica- 
ceous particles ;  the  grain  rather  coarfe,  with  but  little  quartz,  hardening  in 
the  air  in  mafles,  but  becoming  a  powder  when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces ; — this 
is  ufed  for  building.  The  other  fort  is  in  horizontal  ftrata,  mixed  with  great 
quantities  of  fpar,  ufed  chiefly  for  mending  roads,  which  it  does  in  the  moft  in- 
comparable manner.  I  was  aflfured  at  Limoges^  that,  on  the  hard  granite^i 
there  grow  neither  wheat,  vines,  nor  chefnuts ;  but  upon  the  other  kind, 
thofe  plants  thrive  well :  I  remarked,  that  this  granite  and  chefnuts  appeared 
together  on  entering  Limofin;  and  that,  in  the  road  to  Touloufe,  there  is 
about  a  league  of  hard  granite  without  that  tree.  The  rule,  however,  is  not 
general ;  for  fo  near  as  to  the  S,  of  Souilac,  chefputs  are  on  a  calcareous  foil,— 
Poitou  confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  upper  .and  the  lower ;  the  laft  of  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  much  richer  country,  efpecially  the  grafs  lands  on  the 
coaft.  The  foil  of  the  upper  divifion  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfect 
quarry  bottom — 2i  fort  of  Jlone-ira/k ;  in  fome  tradts  calcareous:  it  muft  be 
efteemed  a  poor,  foil,  though  admirably  adapted  to  various  articles  of  cultivation. 
I  have  already  pbferved,  that  all  I  faw  of  Angoumois  is  chalk,  and  much  of  it 
thin  and  poor.  Thofe  parts  of  Guienne  and  Gafcoign,  not  included  in  the  rich 
vale  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  muft  be  confidered  in 
refpe<ft  of  foil  as  poor.     The  /andes   (heaths  of  Bourdeaux,  though  neither 

-unprodudtive,  nor  unimproveable,  are  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  be  clafled  amongft 
the  worft  foils  of  France.  I  have  been  aflurcd,  that  they  contain  200  leagues 
fqugire  -,  and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered  with  immenfe  waftes,  which 

.  demand  much  induftry  to  render  profitable.     Rouflilloh  is  in  general  calcarequs  j 

.  much  of  it  flat  and  and  very  ftoney,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren  :  but  the  irrigated 
vales  are  of  a  moft  exuberant  fertility.  The  vaft  province  of  Languedo j,  in 
produflions  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  kingdom,  does  not  rank  high  in  the  fcale 

*  of  foil ;  it  is  by  far  too  ftoney; — I  take  feven-eighths  of  it  to  be  mountainous* 
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1  travelled  near  four  hundred  miles  in  it,  without  feeing  any  thing  that  defcnrcd 
the  name  of  an  extenfive  plain^  that  of  the  Garonne,  already  mentioned  (part  of 
which  extends  within  the  limits  of  Languedoc),  alone  excepted.  The  produc- 
tive vale,  from  Narbonne  to  Nimes,  ij  generally  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth; 
and  conliderable  waftes  are  feen  in  moft  parts  of  it.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  produdlive,  from  irrigation,  as  I  have  obferved  too  in  the  volca*- 
nic  territory  of  the  Vivarais.  Some  parts  of  the  vale  are  however  very  rich  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  few  finer  foils  in  France  than  what  I  faw  near  the  canal, 
ingoing  from  Beziers  to  CarcaiTonne,  A  rich  mellow  loam,  tenacious,  and 
yet  friable ;  in  fome  ftates  the  particles  adhere  into  clods;  in  others  they  recede 
.  and  melt  with  friability.  Provence  and  Dauphine  are  mountainous  countries, 
with  the  variation  of  fome  lovely  plains  and  vallies,  which  bear  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.  Ofthcfe  two  provinces,  the  former  is  cer- 
tainly the  drieft,  in  point  of  foil,  in  the  kingdom.  Rock  and  quarry-land,  with 
fandy  gravels,  abound  there;  and  the  courfe  of  the  Durance,  which  in  fome 
countries  would  be  a  fine  vale,  is  fo  ruined  by  fand  and  fhingle,  that,  in  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  above  130,000  acres  have  been  deflroyed,  which  would  have 
been  the  fineft  foil  in  the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  river.  All  I  faw  in 
both  the  provinces  is  calcareous ;  and  I  v/as  informed^  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Province  are  foJ  Thefe,  towards  Barcelonette,  and  in  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  province,  are  covered  with  good  grafs,  that  feeds  a  million  of 
emigrating  fheep,  befides  vaft  herds  of  cattle.  With  fuch  a  foil,  and  in  fuch  a 
climate,  a  country  muft  not  be  thought  unproductive  becaufe  mountainous. — 
The  vales  which  I  faw  arc  in  general  fine  :  that  of  the  Rhrone  at  Loriol,  in 
Dauphin^,  is  rich, — ^an  admirable  fandy  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  bed  of  blue 
marl,  with  many  flones  in  it.  But  more  to  the  S.  from  Montelimart  to  Orange, 
this  great  river  paflTes  through  foils  much  inferior.  The  north  plain  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  we  go  from  Savoy  to  Lyons,  confifts  much  of  a  good  deep  red  loam,  on 
a  gravel  bottom.  The  county  of  Venaifin,  or  diftrid:  of  Avignon,  is  one  of 
the  richeft  in  the  kingdom.  Its  admirable  irrigation,  is,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  to 
make  it  appear  fo;  but  I  found  the  foil  to  confift  of  rich  deep  loam,  with  white 
and  calcareous  clays.  The  whole  coaft  of  Provence  is  a  poor  ftony  foil,  with 
exceptions  of  very  fmall  fpaces  under  happier  circumftances.  About  Aix,  the 
land  is  all  calcareous,  even  the  clays  that  are  red  and  ferruginous.  This  province, 
however,  contains  one  of  the  moft  -fingular  diftrids  in  the  kingdom,  namely, 
that  of  the  Crau,  which  is  a  ftony  plain  to  the  S.  E.  of  Aries,  not  containing 
lefs  than  350  fquare  miles,  or  224,000  acres.  It  is  abfolutely  covered  with 
round  ftones  of  all  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  Theibil 
under  them  is  not  a  fand,  but  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cemented  rubble  of  frag- 
ments of  ftone,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam.    The  naturalift  who  has  defcribcd 
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this  province,  fays,  they  are  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  neither  the  grain  nor 
texture  of  flint ;  in  fome  quartzofe  molecules  predominate — and  others  are 
metallic*.  Vegetation  is  extremely  thin,  as  I  fhall  mention  more  particularly 
when  I  treat  of  the  pafturage  of  flieep  in  France. 

The  Lyonois  is  mountainous,  and  what  I  faw  of  it  is  poor,  ftony,  and  rough, 
with  much  wafte  land.  In  paffing  from  Lyons  to  Moulins,  it  is,  near  Roanne, 
on  the  limits  of  the  province,  before  the  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire  commences, 
the  fame  which  M.  La  Metherie  calls  the  calcareous  plain  of  MontbrifTon. 

Auvergne,  though  chiefly  mountainous,  is  not  a  poor  province;  the  foil,  for  a 
hilly  country,  is  in  general  above  mediocrity,  and  the  hi^heft  mountains  feed 
'  vaft  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  exported  to  a  confiderableamount.  Befide  a  variety 
of  volcanic  foils,  Auvergne  is  covered  with  granite  and  gravelly  and  fandy  loams. 

The  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois,  form  one  vaft  plain,  through  which  the 
Loire  and  the  AUier  pafs;  the  predominant  foil,  in  much  the  greater  part,  is 
gravel ;  I  believe  commonly  on  a  calcareous  bottom,  but  at  confiderable  depths  *, 
Some  tracks  are  fandy,  which  are  better  than  the  gravels ;  and  others  are  very 
good  friable  fandy  loams.  The  whole,  in  its  prefent  cultivation,  muft  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  moft  unprodudtive  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but  capable 
of  as  great  improvement,  by  a  different  management,  as  any  diftridt  in  France. 

Burgundy  is  exceedingly  diverfified,  as  I  found  in  eroding  it  from  Franche 
Compte  to  the  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon,  I  faw  the  beft  of  it;  that  line  is  through 
fandy  and  gravelly  loams;  fome  good  vales,  fome  mountains,  and  fome  poor 
granite  foils.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  province,  called  Brefle,  is  a  miferable 
country,  where  the  ponds  alone,  moftly  on  a  white  clay  or  a  marl,  amount,  as  it 
is  aflerted  by  an  inhabitantf-,  to  fixty-fix  fquare  leagues  of  2000  toifes,  not 
much  lels  than  250,000  acres.  This  is  credible  from  the  appearance  of  them  in 
the  mapof  Caflini. 

^  Franche  Compte  abounds  with  red  ferruginous  loams,  fchiftus,  gravel,  with 
lime-ftcne  in  the  mountains  very  common;  and  I  fliould  remark,  that  all  the 
ftones  I  tried,  fome  of  which  were  from  quarries  bctv/eeu  Befort  to  Dole,  ef- 
fefvefced  with  acids.  From  Bclanfon  to  Qrechamps  thecountiy  is  rocky,  quite 
to  the  furflicc  much  lime-ftone;  a  reddifh  brown  loam  on  rock;  with  iron 
forges  all  over  the  country.     The  whole  province  is  very  improveable. 

Loraine  is  poor  in  foil ;  from  St.  Menehould  to  the  borders  of  Alface  I  faw 
fcarcely  any  other  than  ftony  foils,  of  various  denominations ;  moft  of  them 
would  in  England  be  c^McdJlone-Sra/h,  or  the  broken  and  triturated  furface  of 
imperfci^  quarries,  mixed  by  time,  foreft,  and  cultivation,  with  fome  loam  and 

♦  Hift.  Nat.  de  la  Povcnce.     8vo,     jtora,     1782.     torn,  i.  p,  290. 

t  Obfervations,  experi-^nces,  &  mcmoU-es  fur  L'Agriculturc  j  par  M.  Varcp.nc  dc  Fcnille.     8vo, 
X789.     p.  270. 
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vegetable  mould— much  is  calcareous.  There  are  indeed  diftriias  of  rich,  a:nd 
even  deep  friable  fandy  loams;  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable  enough  to 
deiferve  attention  in  a  general  view.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  predo- 
minant feature  of  Champagne  is  chalk ;  in  great  tracks  it  is  thin  and  poor;  the 
fouthern  part,  as  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  &c.  has,  from  its  poverty,  acquired 
the  name  di  pouilleux^  ox  loufy.  The  appropriating  of  fuch  land  to  fainfoin  is 
little  knov\m  there. 

I  have  now  made  the  tour  of  all  the  French  provinces,  and  fliall  in  general 
obferve,  that  I  think  the  kingdom  is  fuperior  to  England  in  the  circumftance 
of  foil.  The  proportion  of  poor  land  in  England,  to  the  total. of  the  kingdom, 
is  greater  than  the  fifnilar  proportion  in  France ;  nor  have  they  any  where  fuch 
tracks  of  wretched  blowing  fand  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Their  heaths,  moors^  and  waftes  not  mountainous,  vvhat  they  term  lande^  and 
which  are  fo  frequent  in  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guienne,  are  infinitely 
better  than  our  northern  moors ;  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
cannot  be  compared,  in  point  of  foil,  with  thofe  of  the  Pyrenees,  Auvergne, 
Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  Another  advantage  almoft  ineftimable 
is,  that  their  tenacious  loams  do  not  take  the  character  of  clays,  which  in 
fome  parts  of  England  are  fo  ftubborn  and  har/h,  that  the  expence  of  culture 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  moderate  produce.  Such  clays  as  I  have  feen  in  SufTex,  I 
never  met  with  in  France.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  rank  clay  in  that 
kingdom  is  indeed  furprifing. 

Face  of  the  Country:^ 

THE  chief  diftindion  that  marks  the  faces  of  different  countries,  is  that  of 
being  mountainous  or  level.  In  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas  common 
in  France,  mountains  are  fpoken  of,  to  which  we  (hould  give  no  other  appel- 
lation than  that  of  hills  :  the  tracks  really  mountainous  in  that  kingdom  are 
to  be  found  in  the  S.  only.  It  is  four  hundred  rniles  S.  of  Calais  before 
you  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  are  united  with  thofe  of  Lan- 
guedoc, Dauphin^,  and  Provence,  but  not  witli  the  Pyrenees,  for  I  crofled  the 
whole  S.  of  Fraoce,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean,  either  by  plains  Y)r  ranges  of 
inconfidcrable  hills.  The  mountains  of  Voge,  in  Loraine,  deferve,  perhaps, 
that  name,  but  yet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  fuperior  elevations  I  have  no- 
ticed. The  inequalities  of  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  are  fufficient  to  render 
the  profpeds  interefting,  and  to  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  country,  but  they 
deferve  not  to  be  called  mountains.  Some  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracks 
of  France  receive  a  very  confiderable  beauty  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure 
of  chefnuts.     To  thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  how 

much 
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much  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin,  the  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  and 
other  diftrids  where  they  are  common.  There  is  no  doubt. that  the  Pyrenees 
are  more  ftriking  than  all  the  other  mountains  of  France;  I  have  defcribed  them 
fo  particularly  in  the  Journal,  that  1  would  only  obferve  in  general  here,,  that 
their  verdure,  their  woods,  their  rocks,  and  their  torrents  have  all  the  cLlrac- 
ters  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful.  I  faw  nothing  among  the  Alps  that  ofFa-ed 
fuch  pleafing  fcenes  as  thofe  of  the  northern  parts  of  .Dauphine;  which,  how- 
ever, are  lefs  varied  than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambery  lb  abounding 
in  landfcapes.  According  to  every  account,  the  courfe  of  the  Ifer  is  a  fcene  of 
perpetual  beauty.     The  Vivarais,  and  part  of  Velay,  are  moft  romantic. 

Of  the  great  rivers  of  France  I  prefer  the  Seine,  which  is  every  where  an 
agreeable  objeft.  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  reputation  of  the  Loire  muft  have  ori- 
ginated from  perfons  who  either  had  never  fcen  it  at  all,  of  only  below  Angers, 
where  in  truth  it  merits  every  e/oge.  Froni  that  city  to  Nantes  it  is,  probably, 
one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  the  breadth  of  the  ftream,  the  iflands  of 
woods,  the  boldfiefs,  culture,  and  richnefs  of  the  coaft,  all  confpire,  with  the 
animation  derived  from  the  fwelling  cafivafs  of  active  commerce,  to  render  that 
line  eminently  beautiful;  but  for  the  reft  .of  its  immenfe  courfe,  it  exhibits  a 
ftream  of  fand;  it  rolls  fhingle  through  vales  iAftead  of  water,  and  is  an  uglier 
objedt  than  I  could  polFibly  have  conceived,  unlefs  I  had  actually  feen  it.  The 
Garonne  receives  more  beauty  frtfm  the  country*  through  which  it  flows  than 
it  confers  upon  it;  the  flat  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  are  deft rudtive  of  beauty. 
I  am  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  Rhone;  where  I  faw  it,  from  Mbntelf- 
mart  to  Avignon,  and  again  at  Lyons,  it  does  not  intereft  me  like  the  Seine. 
The  courfe  of  the  Soane  is  marked  by  a  noble  track  of  meadows. 

In  regard  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  country,  I  prefer  Limofin  to  eveiy  other 
province  in  France.  The  banks  of  the  Loire,  below"  Angers,  and  thofe  of  the 
Seine,  for  two  hunred  miles  from  its  mouth,  fuperior,  undoubtedly^ -in  point  of 
rivers,  the  capital  feature  of  the  country;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin  does 
not  depend  on  any  particular  feature,  but  the  refult  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood, 
inclofures,  ftreams,  lakes,  and  fcattered  farms,  are  mingled  into  a  thoufand  de- 
licious landfcapes,  which, fet  oflf  every  where  this  province.  Liclofures,  which 
add  fo  much  ornarnent  to  the  face  of  a  country,  would  furniflb  obfervations,  but 
I  muft  treat  of  them  exprefsly  in  a  more  important  view.    '      .      .  ]      \ 

Of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  not  already  named,  none  are  pf  fuch  fingular 
features  as  to  demand  particular  attention.  The  beauties  of  Normandy  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Seine,  Ornd  thofe  of  Guienne  on  the  Garonne.  Bretagne, 
Maine,  and  Anjou  have  the  appearance  of  deferts ;  and  though  fome  parts  of 
Touraine  are  rich  and  plealing,  yet  nrxoft  of  .the  province  is  deficient  in  beauty i. 
The.  fertile  territories  of  Flanders^  Artois,  and  A]^c  are  diftin^jii|lie4  b^:  tiiqij 
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utflity,     Picardy  is  unintcrcfting.     Champagne  in  general,  where  I  faw  it,  ugly, , 
almoft  as  much  fo  ^s  Poitou.     Loraine,  and  Franche  Compt^,  and  Bourgogn^ 
ztc/omAre  in  the  wooded  diftrids,  and  want  chearfulnefs  in  the  open  ones.    Berry 
and  La  Marche  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs.     Sologne  merits  its  epithet, 
tri/ie.     There  are  ptrts  of  the  Angoximois  that  are  gay,  and  confequcntly 


It  may  be  ufefbl  to  thofe  who  fee  no  more  of  France  than  by  once  pafling  to 
Italy,  to  remark,  that  if  they  would  view  the  fineft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thejr 
fliould  land  at  Dieppe  and  follow  the  Seinie  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road  to 
Moulins,  and  thence  quit  It  for  Auvergne,  and  pafs  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone, 
and  fo  by  Aix  to  Itahr.  By  fuch  a  variation  from  the  frequented  road,  the  tra- 
veller might  fiiffer  for  want  of  good  inns,-  but  would  be  repaid  by  the  Ught  of  a 
much  finer  and  more  fingular  country  than  the  common  road  by  tKjon  offers, 
which  pafles,  in  a  great  meafure,  through  the  worfl  par t  of  France. 


CHAP.    IIL 

Of  the  Ctimate  of  Trance. 


OF  al!  the  countries  of  Eiiropc  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  that  proves  the 
importance  of  climate,  fo  much  as  France.*  In  the  natural  advantages  of 
countries,  it  is  as  eflential  as  foiI4tfeIf ;  and  we  can  never  attain  to  an  idea  tolera* 
jbly  corrcd,  of  the  profperity  and  refotirccs  of  a  country,  if  we  do  not  know 
how  clearly  to  aicertain  the  natutal  advantages  or  diiadvantages  of  different  ter- 
ritories, and  to  difcriminate  them  from  the  adventitious  eficds  of  induflry  and^ 
wealth*  It  (hould  be  a  principal  objeft  with  thofe  who  travel  for  the  acquifi-' 
tion  df  knowledge,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  are  found  in  all 
^eountries  among  thofe  who,  not  having  travelled  themfelves,  have  built  their 
information  on  infufficient  authorities. 

France  admits  a  divifion  into  three  capital  parts ;  i,  of  vines ;  2,  of  maiz ; 
3,  of  olives — ^which  plants  will  give  the  three  diftrids  of,  i,  the  northern, 
where  vines  are  not|>lanted;  2,  the  central,  in  Vv^hich  maiz  is  not  planted^ 
3,  the  fouth,  in  which  olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maiz  are  all  found.  The 
Uneof  fepaiation  between  vines  and  no  vines,  as  I  obferved  myfelf,  is  at  Coucy, 
ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  Soiffons ;  at  Clermont,  in  the  BeauVoifois ;  at  Beaumont, 
in  Maine;  and  Herbignac,  near  Guerande,  in  Bretagne.  Now  there  is  fbme* 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this,  tiiat  if  you  draw  a  firait  Hne  on  the  map  from 
Guerasuk  to  Coucy,  it  pajfies  very  near  both  Clermont  and  Beaumont ;  the 

former 
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former  of  which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter  a  little  to  the  foutlu 
There  are  vines  at  Gaillon  and  La  Roche  Guyon,  which  is  a  littk  to  the  N. 
of  this  line;  there  arc  alfo  fome  near  Beauvais,  the  mod  remote  from  it  which 
I  have  fben ;  but  even  this  diflance  is  incbnfiderable  ^  and  the  melancholy  ijpec*' 
tacle  of  the  vintage  of  1787,  which  I  fiiw  there  in  the  midft  of  inceflant  rains,  it 
a  proof  that  they  ought  to  have^  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  culfurc  i  and 
at  Angers  I  was  informed,  that  there^  are  no  vines,  or  next  to  none,  between 
that  place  and  Laval  and  Mayenne*     Having  made  this  remark  on  the  vine 
climate  of  France,  I  wilhed  to  know  how  far  the  faft  held  true  in  Germany; 
becaufe,  if  the  circumftance  arofe  from  a  difference  of  clipiate,  it  ought,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  to  be  confirmed  by  vines  in  that  country  being^  found  much 
farther  north  than  in  France.     This  happens  precifely  to  be  the  cafe  1  lor  I  find, 
by  a  late  author,  that  vines  in  Germany  are  found  no  fiurther  north  than  lat.  52*. 
The  meeting  with  theife  in  that  latitude  is  a  fufHcient  proof  of  the  fa<^  in 
queftion,  fince  in  France  their  limit  is  at  49I.     The  line,  therefore,  which  I 
have  drawn  as  the  boundary  of  vines  in  France,  may  be  continued  into  Ger- 
many, and  will  probably  be  found  to  afcertain  the  vine-climate  in  that  country, 
jLS  well  as  in  France.     The  line  of  feparation  between  mai£  and  no  maiz  is  not 
lefs  fingular;  it  is  firfl  feen  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from 
the  Angoumois  and  entering  Poitou,  at  Verac,  near  RufFec.     In  crofling  Lo- 
raine,  I  firfl  met  with  it  between  Nancy  and  LuneviUe.     It  is  deferving  of  at- 
tention, that  if  a  line  is  drawn  firom  betwen  Nancy  and  Luneville  to  Ruffec, 
that  it  will  run  nearly  parallel  v^rich  the  other  line  that  forms  the  feparation  of 
vines :  but  that  line  acr6fs  the  kingdom,  is  not  formed  by  maiz  in  fb  unbroken 
a  manner,  as  the  other  by  vines ;  for  in  the  central  journey,  we  found  it  no 
farther  north  than  Douzenach,  in  the  S.  of  the  Limofm;  a  variation,  however, 
^  that  does  not  afifeft  the  general  faft.     In  crofiing  from  Alface  to  Auvergne,  I 
was  Jiearefl  to  this  linfc  at  Dijon,  where  is  maiz.     In  crofiing  the  Bourbonnois 
to  Paris,  there  is  an  evident  reafon  why  this  plant  fhould  not  be  found, 
which  is  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  arjd  the  unimproved  hufbandry  of  all  that 
coimtry,  being  univcrfally  under  fallow,  and  ryo>  which  yields  only  three  or 
four  times  the  feed.     Maiz  demands  richer  land,  or  better  management. — 
i  £xw  a  few  pieces  fo  far  north  as  near  La  Fleche,  but  they  were  fo  mifer- 
ably  bad,  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  plant  was  foreign  to  that  cliniate.     In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  I  havt  annexed  a  map,  explaining, 
.  at  one  coup  d'aUp  thefc  zones  or  climates,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  pro- 
du(5tions  of  France. — The  line  of  olives  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  feme  dirediion.    In 
.  travelling  fouth  from  Lyons,  we  fee  them  firfl  at  Montelimart ;  and,  in  going 
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Trom  Beziers  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  loft  them  at  Carcaflbnne :  now,  the  line  on  the 
map  drawn  from  TMontellmart  to  Carcaflbnne,  appears  at  once  to  be  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  thofe  of  maiz  and  vines.  Hence  we  may  apparently  determine, 
with  fafety,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  between  the  climate  of 
France  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  :  that  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  kingdom  is 
2 1  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than  the  weftern,  or  if  not  hotter,  more  favourable 
to  vegetation.  That  thefe  diviiions  are  not  accidental,  but  have  been  the  refult 
of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude  from  thefe  articles  of  cul- 
ture, in  general,  gradually  declining  before  you  quite  lofe  them.  On  quitting 
the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitu,  we  find  maiz  dwindling  to  poor  crops, 
before  it  ceafes  to  be  cultivated :  and  in  going  from  Nancy  to  Luneville,  I 
noticed  it  in  gardens,  and  then  but  in  finall  pieces  in  the  fields,  before  it  became 
a  confirmed  culture.  I  made  the  fame  remark  with  refpedt  to  vines.  It  is  very 
diflicult  to  account  for  this  fad: ;  it  feems  probable  that  the  climate  is  better 
when  remote  from  the  fea,  than  near  it,  which  is  contrary  to  numerous  other 
fads  ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  vines  thrive  even  in  the  fea  air,  and  almoft 
fully  expofed  to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bayonne,  and  in  Bretagne.  A 
greit  many  repeated  obfervations  muft  be  made,  and  with  more  attention  than  is 
in  the  power  of  a  traveller,  before  fuch  a  fubjed,  apparently  very  curious,  can 
be  thoroughly  afcertained.  In  making  fuch  enquiries  as  thefe,  a  general  culture 
is  alone  to  be  regarded :  vines  will  grow  in  England  -,  I  have  maii  now  on  my 
own  farm — ^and  I  have  feen  it  at  Paris  :  but  this  is  not  the  queftion  ;  for  it  turns 
folely  on  the  climate  being  fo  well  adapted  to  fuch  articles  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  make  them  a  common  culture. 

Of  the  northern  climate  of  France  I  may  remark,  that  though  vines  will 
yield  little  profit  in  it  for  wine,  yet  there  is  a  ftrong  diftindtion,'  in  refped  of 
heat,  between  it  and  England,  at  the  fame  time,  that  much  of  it  is,  I  believe, 
to  the  full  as  humid  as  the  S.  and  E.  of  England.  The  two  circumftances  to 
be  attended  to  in  this  enquiry  are,  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  the  verdure  and 
richnefs  of  paftures.  In  regard  to  heat,  we  muft  attend  neither  to  the  thermo- 
meter nor  to  the  latitude,  but  to  the  vegetable  prodiidions.  I  travelled  in  the 
fruit  feafon  through  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
and  I  found  at  every  town,  I  might  properly  fay  at  every  village,  fuch  a  plenty 
of  fruit,  particularly  plumbs,  peaches,  late  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons,  ^s 
never  can  be  feen  in  England  in  the  very  hoteft  fummers.  The  markets  t)f 
all  the  towns,  even  in  that  poor  and  unimproved  province  of  Bretagne,  are 
fupplied  with  thefe  in  a  profufioh  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  |t  was  with  plc^- 
fure  I  walked  through  the  market  at  Rennes.  If  a  man  were  fo  fee  ho  otHer 
in  France,  lighting  there  from  an  Englifli  balloon,  he  would  in  a  mpment  pro- 
nounce the  climate  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  Cornwall,  our  moft  fouth- 
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crly  county,  where  myrtles  will  ftand  the  winter  abroad ;  and  from  thjt  of 
Kerry,  where  the  arbutus  is  fo  ac-climated,  that  it  feems  indigenous,  though 
probably  brought  from  Spain  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Yet 
in  this  province  of  Bretagne  I  faw  no  maiz  nor  mulberries,  and,  except  in  the 
corner  I  have  mentioned,  has  no  vineyards.  Paris  is  not  fupplied  with  melons 
from  provinces  to  the  S.  but  from  Harfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

For  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  I  may  quote  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the 
rich  paftures  in  Normandy,  which  are  never  irrigated.  And  I  was  a  witnefs  to 
three  weeks  of  fuch  rain  at  Liancourt,  four  miles  only  from  Clermont,  as  I 
have  not  known,  by  many  degrees,  in  England.  To  the  great  rains  in  the  N. 
of  France,  which  render  it  difagreeable,  may  be  added  the  heavy  fnows  and  the 
fevere  frofts,  which  are  experienced  there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  S.  of 
England.  I  am  aftured  that  the  N.  of  Europe  has  not  known  a  long  and  fharp 
froft,  which  has  not  been  much  feverer  at  Paris  than  at  London. 

The  central  divifion  that  admits  vines  without  being  hot  enough  for  maiz, 
I  conlider  as  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.     Here  are  contained  the 
province  of  Touraine,  which,  above  all  others,  is  moft  admired  by  the  French  ; 
the  pi(5lurefque  province  of  Limofin ;  and  the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleafant  plains 
of  the  B(jurbonnois ;  perhaps  the  moft  eligible  countries  of  all  France,  of  all 
Europe,   as  far  as  foil  and  climate  are  concerned.     Here  you  are  exempt  from 
the  extreme  humidity  which  gives  verdure  to  Normandy  and  England ;  and  yet 
equally  free  from  the  burning  heats  which  turn  verdure  itfelf  into  a  ruflet  brown 
in  the  S. ;  no  ardent  rays  that  opprefs  you  with  their  fervor  in  fummer  j  npr 
pinching  tedious  frofts  that  chill  with  their  ieverity  in  winter;  a  light,  pure, 
elaftic  air,  admirable  for  every  conftitution  except  Qonfumptive  ones.     But  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  muft  commend  thefe  central  provinces  of  France,  for  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  atmofphere    that   can   render  a  country  agreeable  to   inhabit, 
I  muft  guard  the  reader  againft  the  idea  of  their  being  free  from  great  inconve- 
niencies ;  they  are  certainly  fubjedl  to  thofe  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which  ^re 
heavily  felt  by  the  farmer.     They  are  fubjeft,  in  common  with  the  olive  dif- 
trift,  to  violent  ftorms  of  rain,  and  what  is  worfe,  of  hail.     Two  years,  agoi  a 
ftorm  of  hail  fwepta  track  of  defolation  in  a.beltacrofs  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
the  damage  of  feveral  millions  of  our  money*     Such  extended  ruin  is  not  com- 
mon, for,  if  it  were,  the  fineft  kingdoms  would  be  laid  wafte ;  but  no  year  ever 
pafles  without  whole  parifhes  fuifering  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception, and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  no  inconfiderablc  proportion 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  kingdom.     It  appears,-  from  my  friend  Dr.  Sy-* 
mond's. paper  on  the  climate  of  Italy  *,  that  the  mifchief  of  hail  is  dreadful  in 
in  that  country.     I  have  heard  it  calculated  in  the  S.  of  France,  that  the  damage    - 
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in  feme  provinces  timountcd  to  one- tenth  of  the  vrhoh  produce  of  them  on  an 
average.     A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Barbefieux,  there  had  fallen,  at  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  feat  in  the  Angoumois,  and  fome  neighbouring  pa-« 
rilhes,  'a  (hower  of  hail  that  did  not  leave  a  iingle  grape  on  the  vines,  and  cut 
them  fo  fevercly,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  .a  crop  the  year  following,  and  al- 
lowed no  well  founded  expedation  of  any  beneficial  produce  even  the  third 
year,     Ih^another  place,  the  gecfe  were  all  killed  by  the  lame  ftorm;  and  young 
<iolts  were  fo  wounded  that  they  died  afterwards.     It  is  even  ai!erted,  that  men 
have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  hail,  when  unable  Jto  obtain  ahy  flbelter. 
This  ftorm  deftroyed  a  cppfc  of  the  duke's,  that  was  of  two  years  growth.  With 
fuch  efFp(fts,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe 
muft  be  utterly  deftroyed*     At  Pompinian,  between  Montauban  and  Touloufe, 
I  was  witnefs  to  fuch  a  fhower  of  rain  as  never  fell  in  Britain ;  in  that  rich  vale, 
the  corn,  before  the  florm,  made  a  noble  appearance;  but  knaginatton  can  hardly 
pitfhire  a  more  entire  dcftrudtion  than  it  poured  over  the  whole;  the  fineft  wheat 
was  not  only  beaten  flat  to  the  ground,  but  ftrcams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  iii 
many  places,  in  a  manner  that  made  all  e^pedation  of  recovery  hopelefs.    Thefe 
hafty  and  violent  fhowers,  which  are  of  little  coiifcquence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the 
fcfidencc  of  a  gentleman,  are  dreadful  fcourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immenfc 
drawbacks  from  the  mafs  of  national  produdls. 

A  circumftance  of  lefs  confequence,  but  not  undeferving  attention,  is  the 
frofti  which  happen  in  the  fpring.     We  know  in  England  how  injurious  thefe 
are  to  all  the  fruits  of  tJie  earth,  and  how  much  they  isire  fuppofcd  to  damage 
even  its  naoft  important  product.    Towards  the  end  of  i^ay  1787, 1  found  all  the 
walnut  trees  with  leaves  turned  quite  black  by  them,  S  Jof  the  Loire ;  and  farther 
to  the  S.  at  Brive,  we  no  fooncr  faw  fig  trees,  for  the  firft  time,  fcattercd  about 
the  vineyards,  than  we  remarked  them  bound  about  with  ftraw  to  defend  them 
from  the  frofts  of  June.     Still  more  to  the  S.  about  Cahors,  the  walnut  trees 
were  black  on  the  loth  of  June  by  frofts,  within  a  fortnight ;  and  we  \yere  in- 
formed of  rye  being  in  fome  years  thus  killed ;  and  that  rarely  there  is  any 
fpring  month  fccure  from  thefe  unfeafonabk  attacks.     In  the  N.  E.  quarter 
I  found,  in  1789,  the  froft  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  a  fad  havock 
amongft  the  walnut  trees,  nioft  of  which  were  killed  in  Alface,  and  the 
dead  trees  made  a  fhrange  figure  in  fummer ;  they  were  left  in  expcdtation  of 
their  fhooting  again,  and  fome  few  did.     From  Auturi,  in  Burgundy,  to  Bour- 
bon Lancey,  the  broom  was  all  killed.     Spring  frofts  were  alfo  complained  of 
as  much  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  kingdom.     About  Dijon  they  fiud  that  they 
hafvc  them  often  late,  and  they  damage  or  dcftroy  every  thing.     And  all  the 
countries  within  reach  of  the  mountains  of  Voge  are  afield  by  the  fnow  that 
falls  upon  them,  which  was  in  1789,  on  the  29th  of  June.     This  renders  the 
vineyard  an  uncertain  culture*     Perhaps  it  may  arife  from  the  late  frofts  in  the 
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fpring,  that  we  meet  with  Co  few  mulberries  in  France  N*  of  the  olive  diftrift. 
The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very  great,  as  I  ihall  explain  fully  in  another  place  1 
yet  the  diftridls,  where  they  are  found  in  France,  are  very  inconfiderable,  when 
ccmipared  with  the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  been  conceived  in 
England,  that  the  mildew  is  owing  to  late  frofts ;  when  I  found  my/elf  in  a 
region  where  rye  was  fometimcs  thus  killed  in  Jupe,  and  where  every  viralnut 
hung  with  black,  I  naturally  enquired  for  that  diibmper,  and  found  in  fome 
places,  near  Cahors  for  inflance,  that  their  wheat  was  perfedUy  exempt  from 
that  malady  in  many  (prings,  when  other  plants  fufFercd  the  moft  feverely  5  and 
we  met  even  with  farmers  whofe  lands  were  fo  little  fubjed  to  the  diftemper 
that  they  hardly  knew  it.  This  (hould  fcem  to  fet  afide  the  theory  of  frofts 
being  the  caufe  of  that  malady.  As  fpring  frofts  are  as  mifchievous  in  France 
as  they  can  be  with  us;  fo  alfo  are  they  troubled  with  autumnal  ones  earlier  than  is 
common  with  us.  On  the  20th  of  September  1787,  in  going  on  the  S.  of  the 
Loire,  from  Chambord  to  Orleans,  we  had  fo  fmart  a  one,  that  the  vines  were 
hurt  by  it;  and  there  had  been,  for  feveral  days>  fo  cold  a*N.  £•  wind,  yet  with 
a  bright  fun^  that  none  of  us  ftirred  abroad  without  great  coats. 

T|ie  oKve-climate  contains  but  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  of  that  portion,  not  in  one  acre  out  of  fifty  is  this  tree  cultivated.  Several 
other  plants,  befide  the  olive,  mark  this  climate.  Thus  at  Montelimart,  in 
Dauphine,  befides  that  tree,  you  meet  with,  for  the  firft  time,  the  pomgranate, 
the  arbor  judse/  the  paliurus,  figs^  and  the  evergreen  oak ;  and  with  thefe 
plants,  I  may  add  alfo  that  deteftable  animal  the  mofquito.  In  crofling  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  I  met,  between  Pradelles  and 
Thuy tz,  mulberries  and  flies  at  the  fame  time ;  by  the  term  flies,  I  mean  thofe 
myriads  of  them,  which  form  the  moft  diiagreeable  circumftanceof  the  fouthera 
climates.  They  arc  the  firft  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive-diftridl 
of  France:  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  teize,  and 
worry:  yoiir  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  andnofe,  are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on 
every  eatable,  fruit,  fugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  fuch  myriads, 
that  if  they  are  not  driven  away  inceflantly  by  a  peffon  who  has  nothing  clfe 
to  do>  to  eat  a  meal  is  impoflible.  They  arc,  however,  caught  on  prepared 
paper,  and  other  contrivances,  with  fo  much  cafe,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
were  it  not  from  negligence  they  could  not  abound  in  fuch  incredible  quan- 
tities. If  I  farmed  in  thofe  countries,  I  think  I  (hould  nunure  four  or  five 
acres  every  year  with  dead  fles.  Two  other  articles  of  culture  in  this  climate, 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  a  national  ob- 
jcd,  are  capers  in  Provence,  and  oranges  at  Hives.  The  latter  plant  is  fo 
tender,  that  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  ,part  of  France  in  which  it  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  of  Roufilllon  is  to  the  fouth  of  this,  yet  none 
are  to  be  found  there.     I  went  to  Hieres  to  view  them,  and  it  was  with  pain  1 
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foUnd  them  almoft,  without' exception,  fo  damaged  by  the  froft,  in  the  winter  of 
1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  fome  to  the  ground,  and  others  to  the  main  ftem. 
Vaft  numbers  of  olives  were  in  the  lame  lituation  throughout  the  whole  olive- 
diftrid,  and  abundance  of  them  abfolutely  killed.  Thus  we  find,  th^t,  in  the 
nioft  foutherly  part  of  France,  and  even  in  the  moft  (heltered  and  fecure  fituations, 
fuch  fevere  frofts  are  known  as  to  deftroy  the  articles  of  common  cultivation. 

In  the  defcription  I  took  of  the  climate  of  Provence,  from  Monf.je  Prefident, 
Baron  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues,  he  informed  me,  that  hail,  in  fome  years,  does  not 
break  glafs;  but  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing.     The  only  feafons 
in' which  is  to  be  expeded  rain  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  equinoxes, 
when  it  cohics  violently  for  a  time.     No  dependence  for  a  fingle  drop  in  June, 
July,  or  Auguft,  and  the  quantity  always  very  fmall;  which  three  months, -and 
not  the  winter  ones,  are  the  pinching  feafon  for  all  great  cattle.     Sometimes 
not  a  drop  falls  for  fix  months  together  *•     They  have  white  frofts  in  March, 
and  fometimes  in  April.    The  great  heats  are  never  till  the  1 5th  of  July  nor  alter 
the*  15th  of  September.     Harveft  begins  June  24th,  and  ends  July  15th — and 
Michaelmas  is  the  middle  pf  the  vintage.     In  many  years  no  fnow  is  to  be  fecn, 
and  the  frofts  not  fevere.     The  fpring  is  the  worft  feafon  in  the  year,  becaufe 
the  vent  de  bize^  the  mcejlrak  of  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and  fufEcient,  in  the 
mountains,  to  blow  a  man  off  his  horfe;  it  is  alfo  dangerous  to  the  health, 
from  the  fun,  at  the  fame  time,  being  both  higlvand  powerful.     But  in  Deccm- 
.  beri  January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  truly  charming,  with  the  bi%e  very 
rarely,  but  i>ot  always  free  from  it;  for,  on  the  3d  of  January  1786,  there  was  fo 
furious  a  moejlraky  with  fnow,  that  flocks  were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  from 
their  paftures ;  numbers  of  travellers,  fliepherds,  fheep  and  afi!cs  in  the  Crau 
periflied.     Five  (hepherds  were  conducing  eight  hundred  ftieep  to  the  but- 
cheries at  Marfeilles,  three  of  whom,  andalmoft  all  the  flieep,  perifhcd-j*.    To 
make  a  refidence  in  thefe  provinces  agreeable,  a  man  fliould  alfo  avoid  the  great 
fummer  heats.     For  during  the  laft  week  in  July,  and  fome  days  in  Auguft,  I 
experienced  fuch  a  heat  at  Carcaflbnne,  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  &c.  as  rendered  the 
leaft  exertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  oppreffive :  it  exceeded  any  thing  I  felt 
in  Spain.     It  was  impoffible  to  fupport  a  room  that  was  light.     No  comfort 
but  in  darknefs  J  and  even  there,  reft  was  impoffible  from  myriads  of  flies  J.     It 
is  true,  fuch  heats  are  not  of  long  duration ;  if  they  were  fo,  nobody,  able  to 

♦  A  writer,  who  has  been  criricifed  for  this  afTertion,  was  therefore  right — *'  Telle  eft  la  pofition 
dcs  provinces  du  midi  on  I'on  rcfte  fouvcnt,  fix  mois  entiers,  fans  voir  tomber  uxie  feule  goutte  d'cau." 
Corpi  compUt  d*j1grL     torn.  viii.  p,  56. 

t  Traiti  di  V Olivier^  par  M.  Couturt.     ii  torn.  8vo.     Aix,  1786.     torn.  i.  p.  79. 

X  I  have  been  much  furprifed,  thaf  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  fhould  think  it  odd  to  find,  by 
writers  who  treated  of  fouthern  climatd^,  th^t  driving  away  flies  was  an  objed^  of  importance.     Had     , 
be  been  with  rhe  in  Spain  and  in  Languedocf,  in  Jt^Iy  and  Auguft,  he  would  have  been  very  far  from 
thinking  tbe^c  was  any  thing  odd  in  it*     Obferv^  $n  dhtrs  pajfages  ofjcripiure^  vol.  iv.  p.  159." 
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qttir  the  country,  would  refide  in  it.  Thde  climates  are  difagreeaBle  in  fpring 
aiid  fummer/and  delicious  in  winter  only.  In  the  Bourbonnois,  Limofin,  and 
Touraine,  there  is  no  vent  de  bize.  On  the  mountains  above  Tour  d'Aigues^ 
Ai^  chiefly  found  lavendvda — thymus—- ciftas  roiear— ciftus  albidus—foralia  bitu-* 
mina — buxus  femper  virens — quercus  ilex — ^pinus  montana — rofmarinus  offid^ 
nalis — ^rhamnos  cathartics— geniilis  montis  yentofa — ^genifta  hifpanica — jumpe- 
rus  Phoenicia- — ^^tureja  montana — bromus  fylvatica,  dec.  In  the  ftubbles  of  all 
the  olive-diA:ri(fl,  and  in  every  wafte  fpot  are  found  centaurea  calycitropa — cen-^ 
laureafolftitialis, — ^alfo  the  eryngium  campeftrum,  and  the  eryngium amethyfti- 
Bum:— they  have  fown  ia  Provence,  the  datura  ftrimonium,  which  is  now  ha^ 
bituated  to  the  country.  In  the  mountains,  from  Cavalero  to  Fre}U5,  and 
alio  in  that  of  EArelles,  die  lentifcus— myrtus — arbutus — ^iavenduk^— ciftu$«-« 
and  lauruftinus* 

Upon  a^  general  view  of  the  climate  of  France,  and  up09i  comparing  it  wit& 
that  of  countries,  not  fo  much  favour^  apparently  by  nature,  I  may  re- 
ttitfk,  that  the  principal  fuperiority  of  it  arifes  from  adapting  fa  large  a  portjoa 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  culture  of  the  vine;  yet  this  noble  plant  is  moft  unac« 
countably  decried  by  abundance  of  writers,  and  efpecially  by  French  onesy 
though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw  as  extenfive  a  profit  from  poor  and  other«*^ 
wife  barren,  and  even  almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  as  ftom  the  richeft  vales.--^ 
Hence  immenfe  tracks  of  land  may  be  ranked  in  France  among  the  mod  va^ 
luable,  which  in  our  climate  would  be  abfolutely  wafte,  or  at.leaft  apj^^ed  to  vyot 
better  ufe  than  warrens  or  ftieep  walks.  This  is  the  great  fuperiority  which  . 
climate  gives  to  that  kingdom  over  England  i-^-of  its^  nature  and  extent,  Ifbali 
treat  fully  under  another  head. 

The  obje<a  of  the  next  importance  is  peculiar  to  Ac  olive  aaid  maiz  diftrids^ 
and  confifts  in  the  power  of  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,,  two  crops 
a^year  on  vaft  tracks  of  their  ardble  land;  an- early  harveft,  and  the. command 
of  plants,  which  will  not  thrive  equally  well  in  more  northern  climates,  givo 
them  this  invaluable  advantage.  We  fas  wheat  ftubbles  left  in  England,  fkony 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  to  yield  a  few  /hillings  by  (heep,  which,  in  a  hotter  clii- 
mate,  would  afford  a  fecond  crop,  yielding  food  for  man,  fuch  as  millet,  the  fifty 
day  maiz  (the  cinquantina  of  the  Italians)  &C.;  or  prove  a  better  feafon  fortur^^ 
nips,  cabbages,  &;c.  than  the  common  £bafon  for  diem  here«  In.  Dauphin^,  I. 
faw  buck^ wheat  in  full  bloiTom  the  23d  of  Auguft,  that  had  beoi  fbwn  after 
wheat.  Ldo  no  more  than  pame  it  here,.fince,  inranother  place,  it  muft  beex^ 
amined  more  particularly.  Mulberries  might  in  France  bean  objed):  of  far  greater' 
importance  than  they  afe  at  prefent,  and  yet  the  fpring  firofts  are  fatal  impe- 
diments to  the  culture:  that  this,  plant  muft  be  coniidfered  for  all  important- 
purpofes,  as  adapted  only  to  fouthern  dictates,  appears  from  this,  that  ToufC 
is  the  only  place  I  know  in  France,  north  of  the  maiz  climate,  whore  they  aro 
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cultivated  for  filk  with  any  fuccefs:  confiderable  experiments  have  been  mftdc 
(as  I  (hall  {hew  in  the  proper  place)  for  introducing  them  into  Normandy  and 
clfewhere,  but  with  no.  fuccefs ;  and  the  force  of  this  obfervation  is  doubled.  By 
the  following  fad: — that  they  fucceed  much  better  in  the  olive  climate  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom «    But  that  they  might  be  greatly  extended,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.     In  going  fouth,  we  did  not  meet  with  them  till  we  came 
to  Caufade,  near  Montauban.     In  returning  north,  we  faw  them  at  Auch  only, 
—a  few  at  Aguillon,  planted  by  the  duke— the  pcomenade,  at  Poitiers,  planted 
by  the  intendant— and  another  at  Verteul,  by  the  Duke  d'Anville  j  all  which 
are  experiments  that  have  not  been  copied,  except  at  Auch.     But  at  Tours  there 
is  a  fmall  diftridt  of  them.     In  another  direction,  they  are  not  met  with  after 
Moulins,  and  there  very  few.     Maix  is  an  object  of  much  greater  confequence 
than  mulberries ;  when  I  give  the  courfes  of  the  French  crops,  it  will  be  found,; 
that  the  only  good  hufbandry  in  the  kingdom  (fome  fmall  and  very  rich  diftridls 
excepted)  arifes  from  the  pofleffion  and  management  of  this  plant.     Where  there 
is  no  maiz,  there  are  fallows;  and  where  there  are  fallows,  the  people  ftarve  fbr^ 
want.     For  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live  upon  that  plant,  which  is  the. 
preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the 
leaves  of  it,  is  to  poflcfs  a  treafure,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  their  climate. 
The  quantity  of  all  the  common  forts  of  fruits,  which,  through  the  greater  part 
^  France,  is  fuch  as  to  form  a  confiderable  objeft  in  the  fubiifrence  of  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people,  is  a  point  of  more  confequence  than  a  pears  at  fir  ft  fight. 
To  balance  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  other  countries,   not  fo  happily 
lituated  (efpecially  England)  have  advantages  of  an  oppofite  nature,  which  are 
very  material  in  the  pradicc  of  their  agriculture :  that  humidity  of  atmoiphere,, 
which  the  French  provinces  north  of  vines  enjoy — which  England  has  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  Ireland  ftill  more,  and  which  is  better  marked  by  the  hygro- : 
meter  than  by  the  rain  gage>  is  of  fingular  importance  in  the  maintenance  of. 
cattle  by  pafturage,  and  in  adapting  the  courfes  of  crops  to  their  fupport.     Arti* 
ficial  grafTes,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c..  thrive  befl  in  a  humid  climate. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  room  here  fully  to  explain  tliis ;  to  mention  it  will 
be  fufficient  for  thofe  who  have  reflefted  on  fimilar  fubjedls.     From  a  diie  atten- 
tion to  all  the  various  circumftances  that  afFed:  this  queflion,  which,  relatively 
to  agriculture,  is  the  beft  climate,  that  of  France,  or  that  of  England  ? — I  have 
ilD  hcfitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  France.     I  have  often  heard,  in  conver- 
fittion^.the  contrary  afiferted,  and  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon — but  I  believe 
the  opinion  has  arifen  more  from  confidering  the  aftual  ilate  of  hufbandry  in  the 
two  countries,  than  the  diftindt  properties  of  the  two  climates.     We  make  a 
\fcry  good  ufe  of  our's  j  but  the  French  are,  in  this  refpeft,  in  their  infancy, . 
liur0ugh.more  than  half  the  kingdom* 
.  .  .  .       .  CHAP. 
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On. the  Produce  of  Corn,  the  Rent,  and  the  Price  of  Land  in  France. 

T  N  England,  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  one  uniform  meafure  of  land ; 
•*•  there  are  three  or  four  different  acres  in  common  ufe :  but  the  general  fta- 
tute  meafure  of  the  realm  has  gained  ground  rapidly  of  late  years,  fo  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  counties  have  rid  themfelves  of  the  peft  of  cuftomary  meafure^ 
and  where  this  beneficial  effedl  has  not  taken  place,  yet  almoft  every  man  one 
can  converfe  with,  knows  the  proportion  their  own  meafure  bears  to  the  flatute, 
which  grieatly  facilitates  all  agricultural  enquiries  in  this  kingdom.     In  Ireland, 
the  uniformity  is  ftill  greater ;  for  they  have  only  the  Irifh  and  the  Conyingham 
meafure,  except  in  a  very  few  diftridts  that  have  adopted  the  Englifli  ftatute  acre. 
In  the  meafure  of  corn  alfo,  we  have  only  the  variations  of  the  bufhel  to  guard 
againft;  for  the  meafure  is  every  where  a  bufhel,  and  the  difference  of  the 
contents,  not  much  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom;  add  to  this,  that 
the  name  and  the  contents  of  the  ftatute  capacity  of  eight  gallons,  is  every  where 
under ftood;  and  that  the  gallon  itfelf  is  of  the  fame  contents.     In  Ireland,  the 
ftatute  barrel  of  four  buftiels  takes  place  univerfally ;  but  in  France,  the  infinite 
perplexity  of  the  meafures  exceeds  all  comprehenfion.     They  differ  not  only  in 
every  province,  but  in  every  diftri(3:,  and  almoft  in  every  town ;  and  thefe  tor- 
menting variations  are  found  equally  in  the  denominations  and  contents  of  the 
meafures  of  land  and  corn.     To  thefe  fources  of  confufion,  is  added  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  peafantry,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Paris  arpent,  or  the 
Paris  feptier,  the  moft  commonly  received  meafure  of  the  kingdom.     For  the 
knowledge  of  a  French  farmer  is  limited  abfolutcly  to  his  farm  and  his  market^ 
he  never  looks  into  a  newfpaper  or  a  magazine,  where  the  difference  of  the 
meafures  of  the  kingdom  would  probably  ftrike  his  attention,  many  times  in  his 
life.     And  if  he  were  rather  better  inflrufted,  yet,  as  there  are  two  national 
meafures  of  land,  they  would  occafion  a  confufion  of  which  we  can  form  no 
judgment:  the  arpent  de  Paris,  and  the  arpent  de  France,  arc  both  legal  and 
common  meafures;  notwithftanding  which,  they  are  of  very  different  contents; 
and,  what  is  ftrange  to  fay,  are  fometimes  confounded  by  French  writers  on 
agriculture,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  more  inflanccs  than  one— even  by  focieties  in 
their  public  memoirs.     The  denominations  of  French  meafure,  as  the  reader 
will  fee,  are  almoft  infinite,  and  without  any  common  flandard  to  which  they 
can  be  referred:  the  number  of  fquare  feet  in  the  contents  is  the  only  rule  to 
adhere  to :  yet  the  foot  itfelf  varies,  and  contains,  in  ibmc  province^^  as  Lo- 
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raine,  but  ten  inches  and  a  fradion.  Even  the  valuation  of  money  itfelf  there 
failed  me ;  the  meafure  of  corn  and  land  peculiar,  and  the  livre  ^nd  Jo/ no  longer 
of  the  fame  value  as  in  the  reft  of  France.  The  denominations  of  bufliel  and 
acre  pervade  all  England ;  *and  the  mere  denomination  leads  every  where  to** 
wards  proportioning  the  contents  to  the  common  ftandards ;  but  in  France,  they 
have  no  common  denomination :  if  you  travel  feventy  miles  from  Paris,  in  fbme 
diredtions,  you  hear  no  more  of  the  feptier,  or  the  arpent :  you  find  the  mine  of 
land,  even  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital,— and  a  little  farther,  you  will  be. 
bewildered  with  francbars  of  corn,  and  mancos  of  land*  The  only  clue  tole- 
rably general,  that  can  be  in  the  leaft  relied  upon,  is  drawn  from  the  quantity 
of  feed  fbwn:  the  meafure  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  of  land  alfo,  hath  often  in 
France  the  fame  denomination,  2iS feptier^  Jcpteree\  quartier^  quartereei  manco 
of  corn  and  oi  land :  boifeau^  botjelee^  &c. — Thefe  generally  imply,  that  the 
meafure  of  corn  is  the  quantity  of  feed  fown  on  the  fame  denomination  of  land* 
But  I  have  found  variations  even  in  this ;  fo  that  great  caution  is  neceflary  be- 
fore a  traveller  can  note  his  information.  When  to  this  confufion  of  meafures 
is  added  the  almoft  univerilal  ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  provinces,  who 
'  often  know  nothing  of  their  own  meafures,  and  give  information  totally  erro- 
neous, as.  I  have  found,  from  fufpefting  their  authority,  by  its  militating  with 
the  idea  I  formed  from  the  eye,  and  from  applying  for  certainty  to  land-fur* 
veyors  (arpenteurs)^  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  credit  me  in  afluring  him,  that 
the  labour,  perplexity,  and  vexation,  which  the  prefent  chapter  has  given  me, 
both  in  travelling  and  in  writing,  has  much  exceeded  any  thing  I  could  have 
conceived  before  I  went  abroad;  and  which  no  perfon  can  believe  to  the  extent 
of  the  truth,  who  has  not  been  engaged  under  equal  difficulties  in  fimilar  pur- 
fuits.  After  all  my  labour,  it  would  be  a  want  of  candour  were  I  to  offer  tho 
refult  thus  given  as  correft.  I  am  confident,  that  in  fevcral  articles,  and  per-* 
haps  in  more  than  I  fufpeit^  it  is  not  fo.  I  can  only  fay,  I  think  the  material 
errors  are  not  numerous ;  and  that  the  reader  will,  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  diffi* 
culties,  loofc  rather  for  the  infonnation  that  is  pradically  to  be  given,  than  for 
that  ideal  accuracy  which  is  impoffible  for  any  individual,  much  lefs  for  a 
foreigner  to  attain.  The  French  writers,  I  have  confulted,  gave  me  little  or  no 
afliftance,  where  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  expeft  it.  Monf.  Paudton's  tables  of 
the  meafures  of  land  and  corn,  which  contain  thofe  of  fome  of  the  provinces, 
would  lead  us  aftray  as  often  as  they  would  guide  us.  By  going  through  the 
country,  I  have  found,  from  five  to  ten  different  meafures  in  a  province^  where 
he  has  noted  only  one — I  fuppofe  the  legal  one  of  the  capital  cities. — It  is  fur- 
prifing  to  read  French  books  of  agriculture,  defcriptive  of  fome  provinces  in 
France,  yet  without  an  explanation  of  the  contents  of  the  meafures  named 
repeatedly  in  thofe  works.     Such  omiffions  are  totally  inexcufeable  j  for  they 

render 
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render  books  uiHeis,  not  to  foreigners  only,  but  to  moft  of  their  own  country- 
men* But  while  accuracy  i^  fo  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  be  acquired 
tinder  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  fome  fatisfadtion  to  confider,  that  the  reader  will 
here  find  the  very  interefting  parts  of  the  produce,  rental,  and  price  of  land  iri 
that  vaft  empire,  afcertaincd  upon  a  larger  bafis  of  enquiry,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  book  hitherto  offered  to  the  public;  my  library  abounds  more  with  French 
gcorgkiA  authors,  as  wcUas  thofe  branches  of  political  ceconomy  which  tend  to 
elucMte  fuch  queftions,  than  any  other  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine; 
yet  thefe  books  contain  little  elfe  befide  conjedures,  loofe  and  general  ideas,  and 
calculations  without  data,  particularly  in  giving  the  grofs  produce  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  a  multitude  of  gjieffes  fome  muft^  in  the  nature  of  chances,  approxi- 
mate the  truth ;  but  fuch  have  little  rnofe  merit,  and  no  more  authority,  than 
the  wildeft  efforts  of  imagination ;  for  enquiries  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  made 
in  the  bureaus  of  great  cities ;  books  and  papers  will  not  afford  the  information : 
a  man  muft  travel  through  the  country,  or  muft  always  remain  ignorant^ 
though  furrounded  by  ten  thoufand  volumes.  Neither  is  it  travelling  for  other 
purfuits  than  will  allow  this  knowledge  to  be  gained;  nor  moving  in  public 
^mtures^  nor  flying  with  rapidity  from  town  to  town ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  one  or 
two  men,  or  even  three  to  effeft  it ;  many  (hould  be  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  paid  by  government;  for  affuredly  the  objed  is  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  the  impofihg  ot  taxes ;  a  bufinefs  in  which  all  the 
kgiflators  that  have  yet  arifen  have  gon6  fo  blindly  to  work,  that  their  efforts 
In  every  country,  and  in  none  more  than  in  France,  cannot  but  excite  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance  and  deteftation  of  their  injuftice.  To  expeft  that  men 
will  be  thus  appointed  and  employed,  and,  above  all,  well  chofen  for  the  bufi- 
nefs, would  be  childifh ;  governments"  are  otherwife  employed  in  every  country. 
While,  therefore,  from  the  public  nothing  is  to  be  expeded,  the  private  efforts 
of  individuals  are  furely  not  devoid  of  merit ;  who,  amidft  great  difkdvantages, 
undertake  a  work  of  unqueftionable  utility. 

Districts  op  Rich  Loam, 

This  province  has  been,  hy  fo  many  French  writers,  extolled  for  its  good 
and  profitable  cultivation,  that  I  croffed  it  VAth  my  attention  every  where  awake 
to  difcover  fuch  merit.  I  have  already  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  foils,  th^t  this 
is  ufuftlly  very  good;  the  exceptions,  where  the  under  ftratum  of  chalk  rifes 
too  near  the  fur&ce,  as  is  the  cafe  about  Berney,  and  more  ftill  at  Flixcourt, 
are  not  of  great  extent,  compared  with  the  rich  dedp  friable  loams  on  a  calca- 
reous bottom.  The  nature  of  the  country  demands  that  I  fliould  confider  it 
\  as 
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as  one  from  Calais  to  the  woods  of  Chantilly,  where  a  poor  country  begins  j 
and,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  again  becomes  good,  yet  wc 
ihould  confidcr  it  feparately.  From  Calais  to  Bolougne  and  Montreuil  the  good 
land  lets  at  24  liv.  the  journal  or  arpent  of  Paris,  and  the  inferior  at  1 2  liv. ;  the 
firft  is  il.  5s-  per  Englifli  acre*,  which  is  a  higher  rent  than  fimilar  land  would 
produce  in  England,  if  rent  only  were  confidered ;  but  our  heavy  tythes  and  poor 
rates  being  added  do  occafion  nearly  an  equality.  JJ^ear  Berney  the  foil,  and  with 
it  the  rent,  declines,  rifing  from  8  to  1 2  liv.  the  arpent.  It  would  be  uiifefs  to 
add  always  the  proportion  per  Englifli  acre;  I  juft  obferved,  that  24  liv.  per  arpent 
equals  25s.  per  acre;  1 2  liv.  are  palpably  the  half,  and  8  liv.  two-thirds  of  that. 
It  rifes  to  24  liv.  again  at  Ally-le-haut  Clochers,  where  they  reckon  their  wheat 
crops  at  5 1  louis,  when  corn  fells  high,  this  is  20  bufliels  per  acre ;  and  fpring 
corn  the  lame,  which,  on  fuch  land,  is  a  miferable  produce.  At  Flixcourt 
the  chalk  rifes  to,  the  furface,  and  the  rents  are  fo  low  as  2  liv.  to  5  liv.  which 
would  be  much  under  the  value,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  yet  the  country 
Is  not  without  fainfoin.  At  Picquigny  rent  regains  the  24  liv.  but  at  Hebecourt 
andBreteuil  not  more  than  15  or  16  liv. ;  here  they  value  wheat  at  60  liv.  the 
arpent,  and  fpring  corn  at  30  liv.  Near  Clermont  the  land  is  good  and  the  rent 
high,  and  from  thence  to  Creil  by  Liancourt  is  a  vale  of  exceedingly  rich  loam. 
The  rent  from  Calais  to  Clermont  is  pretty  regular,  the  beft  land  24  liv-  the 
middling  1 5  liv.  and  the  chalks  4  liv.  to  8  liv.  The  produce  of  the  firft  is  about 
24  bufliels  per  acre,  and  of  the  fpring  corn  22*  Landed  property,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, through  Picardy  'pays  3  per  cent,  i  but  if  bought  with  judgment  and 
attention  3!,  and  in  fome  cafes  4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  told  that  fomc 
eftates  did  not  return  more  than  2|,  but  this  is  rare.  They  have  in  general  iii 
France  a  very  falfe  idea  of  the  good  hulbandry  of  this  province :  Monf.  Turgot 
was  not  free  from  the  error,  when  he  named  it  in  the  ^me  breath  with 
Flanders  "f-. 

I/le  of  France. 
In  the  country  about  Arpajon  rents  vary  from  15  to  24  liv.  and  fome  capital 
arable  lands  are  at  30  liv. ;  but  here  we  enter  upon  a  new  meafure  of  land,  for  the 
arpent  of  the  Gatinois  is  1 00  perch  of  20  feet,  or  40,000  feet,  24  liv.  may  be  taken 
as  the  medium  j  in  general  in  the  Gatinois  the  good  land  is  at  20  liv.  and  the 
ordinary  at  10  liv.;  at  20  liv.  it  is  i6s.  gd.  per  acre.  The  produdt  of  wheat  is 
Aated  at  fix  ieptiers  of  Paris,  of  240  lb.  per  arpent,  which,  if  we  attend  to  the 
French  pound,  is  to  the  Englifli  as  1,0000  to  0,9264,  and  alfo  as  to  meafure 
equals  twenty-three  bufliels  per  acre,  fpring  corn  thirty  bufliels.  Within  two 
leagues  of  Eftampes  there  is  much  land,  the  rent  of  which  is  3  liv.  loy!  and 

^  Wherever  ecrcj  quartir^  hujbil^  galbn,  &c.  are  named,  Engliih  meafuie  la  implied, 
t  Littn/urki  Grain$$^  p.  4J. 
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4  liv.  the  arpcrit;  this  yields  rye  only;  the  good  wheat  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood gives  rent  and  produce  as  above  noted.    From  hence  through  Tpury,  to  the 
fbreft  of  Orleans,  is  part  of  the  great  plain  called  the  Pays  de  Eeauce^  fo  much 
celebrated  in  France  for  its  good  hufbandry: — it  is,  like  all  Picardy,  fallowed 
for  wheat,  and  confequcntly  there  is  no  good  hufbandry;  but  the  foil  is  a  rich 
loam  on  a  white  marl,  and  therefore,  by  fallow  and  dung,  gives  good  wheat. 
I  have  three  notes  of  the  produce; — i,  five  Paris  feptiers  per  arpent;   2,  twenty- 
one  mines,  each  60  lb. ;  3,  to  the  value  of  100  liv,  and  fpring  corn  50  liv.     The 
firft  is  about  19I  bufhels ;  the  fecond  is  22  bulhels ;   the  third  is  the  fame  nearly 
as  the  firft;  they  agree  tolerably  well,  and  unite  with  what  I  faw  to  calculate 
the  wheat  produce  at  twenty-one  buftiels  per  acre.     I  faw  no  fpring  corn  of  any 
tolerable  appearance.    The  rent  is  from  1 5  to  1 8  liv.  per  arpent,  or  1 5s.  per  acre." 
Price  500  liv.  that  let  at  20  liv.  per  annum  (20I.   i8s.  9d.)     On  my  return  to 
Paris,  I  croiTed  another  part  of  this  rich  trad,  in  going  from  Orleans  to  Fon- 
tainbleau.     I  gained  information  at  Shiloar,  Denainvilliers,  Malfherbs,  and  La 
Chapel  la  Reine:  the  intelligence  was  pretty  uniform.     Rent  of  the  good  land 
20  to  24  liv.  (i8s.  5d.);  of  the  inferior  14  liv.  (12s.)     Price  350  to  600  liv. 
The  notes  of  the  produce  of  wheat  are  not  equally  uniform;  at  Denainvilliers 
fix  to  eight  facks,  each  250  lb.  this  is  thirty  bufhels  an  acre ;  oats  four  to  ten 
fecks.     At  Malfherbs  they  aflured  me  that  wheat  has  been  known,  not  uncom- 
monly, to  yield  twenty-five  mines,  each  four  bdifeau,  of  251b.  this  is  about 
forty-three  bufhels  an  acre;  but  they  admitted  that  fifteen  mines  were  much 
more  common.     At  La  Chapel  good  crops,  eighty  to  an  hundred  boifeau,  each 
151b.  or  twenty-three  bufhels;  alfo,  that  an  arpent  of  wheat  is  commonly  of 
the  value  of  90  liv.  and  oats  of  50  liv.     Faffing  the  va/l  foreft  of  Fontainbleau, 
which  of  courfe  affords  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpo/e,  I  renewed  the  inquiries 
at  Meulan :  the  foil  in  that  vicinity,  and  for  fome  extent  of  country,  confifls  of 
two  kinds,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  productions,   wheat  and  rye ; — the 
wheat  land  lets  at  18  liv.  per  arpent  (15s.  2d.)  and  fells  at  500  liv.  (20I.  i8s.4d.) 
The  rye  foil  lets  at  6  liv.   (5s.  2d.)  and  fells  at  220  liv.  (81.  i6s.)     The  arpent 
the  fame  meafure  as  hitherto,  an  hundred  perch  of  twenty  feet.     The  produd  of 
.wheat  is  fix  feptiers  (twenty-three  bufhels)  and  of  oats  the  fame,  that  is  three 
double  feptiers.     A  late  writer  ftatcs  the  common  produce  of  ordinary  land,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  at  two  hundred  gerbs  or  fheavcs  per  arpent,  yielding  four  ' 
feptiers*,     Pafled  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  St.  Denis  to  Liancourt.    The 
rich  vale  which  extends  to  Clermont,  and  which  I  mentioned  before,  fome  of 
which  is  arable,  lets  fohigh  as  33  liv.  the  mine,  or  half  an  arpent  of  an  hun- 
dred perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  or  48,400  it^t ;  this  is  46s.  Englifh  money  ajid 
meafure:  much,  ho>vever,  is  at  25s.  or  35s.  the  acre,  and  18  liv.  more  com- 

♦  Correfpoml  nee  rurcy  par  M.  Bretonnicre.  *  Tom.  11.  p.  86. 
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mon ;  poor  hills  3  to  5  liv.     The  wheat  produce  of  thefe  fine  lands  was  fteiie(i  . 
to  me  at  fixteen  to  eighteen  quintals  (hundred  pounds),  feventeen  ace  equal  to 
twenty-^four  one-half  bufhels  an  acre;  but  I  know  not  how  to  think  it  poffible 
that  fuch  a  rent  ifhould  be  paid  for  lands  which  give  no  better  produce,  and  yet 
the  wretched  appearance  of  the  crops  of  fpring  corn  kte  in  autumn  would  feem 
to  juflify  the  calculation.     Oats,  they  fay,  produce  on  an  average  €owteen  quin-* 
tals,  which  is  the  crop  from  land  of  half  tbe  value  in  England.     The  price  of 
good  arable  in  general  800  to  1 000  liv.  equal  to  3  iL  i os.  an  acre ;  but  the  beft  is 
higher.     Eftates  pay  2i  to  3f  per  cent,  net;  and  confiderable  purchaies,  not  be- 
ing fold  with  equal  cafe,  yield  fomcthing  more.     This  fertile  vale  paffes  Cler- 
mont, in  the  way  to  Beauvais,  for  at  Brane  I  found  land  letting  at  30  liv.  and 
at  Beauvais  gardens  at  80  liv.  the  mine ;  but  there  the  chalk  hills  take  up  much 
of  the  country.     From  that  place  to  Pontoife  the  features  continue  >uft  the 
fame :  the  hills  fand  ftone  loams,  that  let  at  8  liv.  the  arpent  of  an  hundred  perch^ 
of  twenty  feet,  equal  to  6s.  lod.  the  acre;  but  good  loams  at  Marenne  r6  t» 
20  liv.  (20  liv.  is  1 6s.  9d.)  and  produce  fix  feptiers  of  wheat  (twenty-thrc# 
bufhels).     At  Commerle  the  foil  is  better;  the  hills  let  at  12  liv.  and  mucb^ 
good  land  up  to  30  liv.  (il,  5s.  id.)  where  wheat  alio  yields  fix  feptiers  and  oats 
eight.     The  price  per  arpent  in  this  line  is  commonly  400  to  500  liv.  (the  tattep 
20I.  1 8s.  9d.) ;  but  near  Pontoife  there  are  lands  that  rife  to  800  liv.  at  600  liv.  it 
is  25I.  2s.  6d.     Returning  to  Paris,  I  took  the  road  to  Soiflbns,  where  is  a  con- 
oinued  line  of  noble  fandy  loams  in  this  rich  diflridt.     From  the  capital  to  Dugny^ 
rents  are  40  liv.  for  the  Paris  arpent,  or  2I.  is.  yd.  and  fells  at  1 200  to  1 300  liv^ 
or  64K  1 8s.  lod.     At  Dugny  it  lets  at  24  liv.  equal  to  il.  p.     To  Louvres  and 
Dammertin  it  finks  to  20  liv.  or  il.  9|d.  and  fells  at  700  liv.  (35I.  19s.)     At  the 
latter  place  the  mcafure  changes  to  one  hundred  perch  at  twenty-two  feet.    Rents 
there  32  liv.  or  il.  2S.  4d.  and  the  price  1000  liv.  equal  to  35I.     Here  wheat 
produces  fevcn  feptiers,  which  is  24!  bufhels :  not  a  good  average  crop  for  fuch  a 
truly  fertile  foil,,  fallowed  and  receiving  all  the  dung.     They  made  a  great  boaft 
of  wheat  rifing  fometimes  fo  high  as  twelve  feptiers,  or  forty-two  bufhels :  oat^ 
produce  twelve  facks.     At  Nanteuil  rents  arc  20  liv.  equal  to  1 3s.  2d.  The  price 
5  to  600  liv.  or  1 9I.  4s.  3d.  and  the  produft  fix  feptiers,  or  twenty-one  bufhels*  . 
Oats  eight  feptiers.  In  the  way  toVUlersCoteretsrent  finks  to  i5liv.or9s.  io|d* 
and  price  to  300  liv.  (lol.  3s*  8d.);  and  wheat  to  five  feptiers  (17!  bufhels).    At 
Soiffons  rent  1 5  liv.  price  400  liv.  and  produdt  five  feptiers.     To  Coucy,  hilland 
'  vale,  one  with  another,  rent  1 2  liv.  and  price  3  50  liv.  At  St.  Gobin  rent  1 2  to  1 5  liv* 

Ticardy. 

At  La  Fere  re-enter  Picardy,  but  do  not  here  meet  with  the  arpent  of  the  pro- 
vince.    The  meafure  eighty  verge  of  twenty-two  feet,  38,720  feet.     Variations 
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ormftaforenow-bccuf  at  almdft  every  to^.     At  St.  Qaintin  they  reckon  by  the 
ftpfitt  of  land  bein^  eighty  verge  of  twenty-four  feet,  46,080  feet ;  this  fpace  fells 
for  5-00 16  600  lit.  or  20L  i  f  d.     What  throws  great  ptrplerity  into  thcfe  inqui- 
ries here,  is  the  pa^mcAt  or  the  reckoning  of  rent  by  corn.     Tlius  they  pay  here 
four  or  feven  feptiers  of  wheat,  each  6olb.  and  four  of  theih  making  a  fack,  as 
rent  for  eatch  feptier  of  hntf,  ^  Suppofe  wheat,  as  at  prcfent,  20  liv.  the  fack,  it  is 
5  liv.  the  feptier,  and  if  Cik  are  paid^  it  is  3b'IivJ  the  feptier.     In  fome  cafes,  but 
not  all,  this  rent  frees  the  land  for  the  three  years  courfe  of,   i ,  fallow ;  2,  wheat  j 
3,  fpring  corn  I  in  vfrhich  cafe  the  30  liv.  become  10  liv.      At  La  Belle  Angloifc 
the  rent  is  three  ^efftiers  of  wheat  per  feptier  of  land.     The  produd  twelve  fep- 
tiers on  bad  land,  and  twenty  on  good.     On  a  farm  of  ei^t  hundred  lep tiers 
thirty- five  horfesftre  ke^pt;   on  another,  of  four  hundred  feptiers,  there  are 
twenty,    'This  evidently  makes  the  nieafure  about  an  arpent,  as  well  as  the 
price  noted  above,  and  agrees  alfo  with  the  produce;  hence  the  St.  Quintin 
meafure  continues  here  of  46,080  feet, — :but  the  feptier  of  wheat  cannot  be.  the 
quantity  of  feed  for  a  feptier  of  land,  which  is  uncommon.     From  hence  to 
Cambrajr,  the  feptier  of  land  produces,  on  an  average,  fix  facks  of  wheat,  worth 
iiow  22  liv.  the  fack.     And  the  rent  is  five  feptiers  of  both  forts  of  corn  j  this 
appears  to  he  five  feptiers  of  wheat,  or  at  5  f  or  zyi  liv.  and  five  of  Oats,  which, 
4t  16  fols  the  Paris  boifeau,   the  pfefent  price  is  i  liv.  yf.  the  feptier,  or  for  five 
6 liv.  15/  in  iall  34liv.  five  for  three  years,  which  is  11  liv.  S/.  pfer  annum; 
a  rent  very  inadequate  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  its  produdt. ' 

Flanders. 

In  the  way  from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  enter  this  celebrated  provinoe, 
which,  among  the  French  themfelves,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  bcft  cul- 
tivated in  the  kingdom*     The  difficulties,  however,  of  gaining  intelligence  in- 
creafed  every  ftep,  for  not  one  farmer' in  twenty  fpeaks  French;  and  all  the 
way  to  Valenciennes,  the  confufion  of  meafures,  both  of  land  and  corn,  makes 
the  utmofl:  circunifpedtion  neceflary.   The  manco  of  land  is  fown  with  the  manco 
of  feed  wheat,  which  weighs  80  lb.  being  one-third  of  a  Paris  feptier;   the  pre* 
fent  price  is  7  liv.  i  oyi— -and  of  a  fack,  22  liv.  i  of*     If  they  fow  as  we  do,  which, 
from  their  earlinefs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young  plant,  I  believe  they  do, 
this  makes  the  manco  two*. thirds  of  an  acre,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
meafure  I  took  by  my  eye  of  a  piece,   which  I  was  informed  contained  fix 
mancos  of  land,  the  rent,  I  was  informed,  was  five  to  feven  mancos  of  the 
corn  produced,  or  the  value  per  manco  of  land,  fix  will  be  4801b.  of  wheat,  or 
two  facks  45  liv.;  add  2  facks  of  oats  it  5I  liv.  it  is  ^6  liv.  for  three  years,  or 
1 8  liv.  rent  per  manco,  A^hich  ajgrees  well  enough  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and 
other  circumftanccs  of  the  country;  it  is  23s.  jid^  per  acre.     For  the  beft  land, 
the  rent  rifes  to  eight  manco  of  produce,  this  makes  i  L  1 1  s«  6d«     Between  Bou* 
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chaine  and  Valenciennes,  end  the  open  fields,  which  have  travelled  with  me^ 
more  or  lefs,  all  the  way  from  Orleans.  After  Valenciennes,  the  country  is 
inclofed;  here  alfo  is  a  line  of  divifion  in  another  reiped.  The  farms  in  the 
open  country  are  generally  large ;  but  in  the  rich  deep  low  vale  of  Flanders, 
they  are  all  fmall,  and  much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors.  A  fourth  diftinc* 
.  tin^on  alio  is  in  the  hufbandry }  from  Orleans,  nearly  to  Valenciennes,  the  courfe 
is  every  where  fimilar,— i ,  fallow;  2,  wheat ;  3 ,  fpring  corn.  But  in  Flanders 
the  land  is  cropped  every  year.  All  thefe  circumflances  are  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  near  Bauchaine  is  the  agricultural  diviiion  between  French  and  Flemifli 
huibandry;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  becaufe  the  fadt  is  curious,  yielding  much 
food  to  thoie  political  refledions,  which  arife  in  the  mind  on  the  contempla* 
tion  of  difierent  governments,  that  Bouchaine  flands  but  a  few  miles  on  the 
Auilrian  fide  of  the  old  frontier,  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  the  line  of  divifion, 
formed  by  thele  four  agricultural  circumilances  mentioned  above,  and  being  a 
real  divifion  between  good  and  bad  hufbandry,  are  found  pretty  exadily  to  agree 
with  the  ancient  line  of  feparation  of  the  two  ilates  of  France  and  Flanders.  The 
conqueils  of  the  French,  as  every  one  knows,  puihed  their  prefent  dominion 
much  further,  but  this  does  not  obliterate  the  old  divifions  1  and  it  is  moil 
curious  to  fee,  that  the  merit  of  hufbandry  forms,  to  this  day,  a  boundary 
that  anfwers  not  to  the  political  limits  of  the  prefent  period,  but  to  ancient 
ones,  forming  a  line  diflin^y  traced  between  the  defpotifm  of  France,  which 
dq)refied  agriculture,  and  the  free  government  of  the  Burgundian  provinces, 
which  cheridied  and  proteded  it.  The  diflindtion  certainly  is  not  owing  to  foil, 
for  there  can  hardly  be  a  finer  than  much  the  greater  part  of  the  vafl  and  fertile 
plain,  which  reaches,  with  Icarcdy  any  interruption,  from  Flanders  nearly  to 
Orleans,  a  deep  mellpw  friable  loam,  on  a  chalk  or  marl  bottom,  capable  of 
being  applied  in;  all  the  principles  of  the  Flemifh  hufbandry,  by  lying  under  the 
unprofitable  negledt  of  open  fields,  and  difgraced  with  the  execrable  fyflem  of 
fallowings  never  found  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  but  to  the  banishment  of 
adequate  produdt,  profit,  and  improvement. . 

PafQng  Valenciennes,  the  flax  lands  of  St.  Amand  prefent  themfelves: 
they  fpeak  of  them,  on  the  fpot,  as  being  the  mofl  celebrated  in  Europe,—- 
and  ^the  accounts  I  received  at  feveral  towns  juflified  the  report ;  but  this 
fubje£t  being  diilindly  treated,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  a  quartier  of 
Udhlc  land,  containing  one  hundred  verge'  of  twenty  feet,  or  40,000  feet, 
iblls  at  3350  liv.  equal  to  56I.  los.  6d.  and  the  rent  is  36  liy.  for  the 
form  all  round  per  quartier,  or  il.  9s.  gd. — Another  account  I  received, 
made  the  average  rent  of  farms  30  liv.  or  il.  6s.  3fd.  and  the  price 
i2ooUv.  (50I.  4s.  6d.)  The  produdt  of  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty-fix 
meafures  per  quartier,  each  50  lb.  Thirty  fuch  meafures  are  equal  (as  the 
pound  here  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Englifli)  to  twenty-four  bufliels.     Not  a 
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great  produce;  bat  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  flax,  than  it  id  to  wheat.  At 
Orchies,  repeating  my  enquiries,  find,  that  land  is  meafufed  by  the  centier,  a 
fquare  of  one  hundred  feet,  four  of  which  make  a  quartier,  and  four  quartiers  a 
bonier.  This  is  therefore  the  fame  meafure  as  at  St.  Amand*s.  Rent  in  com- 
mon 24  liv.  the  quartier,  equal  to  iL  is.  but  fome  at  30  liv.  or  iL  5$.  id.  And 
the  price  of  land  1200  liv*  the  quartier,  equal  to  50I.  6$.  The  meafure  of 
wheat  is  the  boifeau  of  36  to  4olb.  four  of  which  make  a  racier  or  coup ;  they 
fow  a  boifeau  of  40  lb.  on  a  Rentier  of  land  :«-this,  proportioned  to  Englifh  mea^ 
fure,  is  1531b.  to  the  acre,  or  about  af  bufhels.  They  feed,  therefore,  nearly  as 
we  do.  On  fo  fertile  a  foil,  they  probably  would  not  fow  fo  much,  but  for  the 
circumflance  of  all  their  crops  fucceeding  fome  other,  which  will  often  necef« 
£trily  make  their  feaibn  late.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lilie,  rents  are  36  liv«  the  quar«' 
tier,  or  il.  los.  2id.  Some  not  more  than  24  liv.  (iL  is.  id.)  The  price 
1 200  liv.  (50L  6s.)  To  Bailleul,  rent  24  liv.  and  price  3120  liv.  the  bonier, 
or  780  the  quartier,  or  32I.  13s.  3d.  To  Montcafiel,  foil  and  hufbandry  both 
decline;  the  latter  circumfbtnce  is  remarkable.  That  excellent  management  I 
have  admired  fo  much  in  this  province  on  the  richefl  foils,  fhould  not  extend, 
with  proper  variations,  to  the  poorer,  ieems  to  indicate,  that  the  general  fad  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  extends,  in  fome  meafure,  even  hither.  Is  the 
fame  fad  found  in  the  Auibrian  Flanders? — I  fhall  always  confider  myfelf  as 
ignorant  in  hufbandry,  tOl  I  have  well  viewed  thefe  provinces.  In  this  line,  from 
Lille  to  Montcaflel,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land,  which  does  not  let  for  more  than 
1 2  to  1 5  liv.  the  quartier,  or  us.  3{d. — To  Berg  I  was  informed,  that  cufloni 
has  fubflituted  a  meafure  under  the  fame  denomination  but  one-fifth  larger  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  guided  by.  Land  fells  at  900  liv.  or  30I.  2s.  8  |d.— < 
rent  26  florins  of  2^/1  or  il.  7s.  7!  d.— Here  finiflied  the  notes  of  this  journey ; 
and  as,  in  the  following,  I  did  not  pafs  into  Flanders,  I  fhall  make  one  or  two 
obfervations  appropriated  to  that  province.  In  the  following  notes,  the  rent 
and  the  price  were  both  minuted. 

Price  1350  liv.  —    Rent  36  liv* 

1200        ^^  30 

1200        •—30 

1200        ~*  36 

780        —  24 

5730      .—  ij6 

This  proportion  is  fcarcely  2|  per  cent.  It  is  then  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
landlord  has  his  own  taxes  to  pay  out  of  this,  when,  if  he  flates  his  account,  he 
probably  will  not  receive  more  than  twoper  cent,  on  his  capital.  This  I  attri- 
bute to  the  number  of  fmall  properties,  and  the  Confequentpaflion  of  the  people 
to  become  proprietors.  They  are  induced  to  give  more  for  land  than  it  is  worth, 
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and  thus  raifc  the  price  of  that  of  all  the  country*  The  whole  pfovmco  Is  fiiU 
of  rich  manufai^ring  and  commercial  towns  j  many  peribns  in  thefe  are  always 
ready  to  invefl;  dieir  iavings  in  land,  and  to  retire  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  cir« 
cumftances  which  ought  neceflarily  to  have  the  effedl  of  raifing  the  price  be* 
yond  the  proportion  of  the  rent.  In  the  minutes  of  produce,  there  does  not 
appear  fo  great  a  fuperiority  over  other  provinces,  as  the  ioil  and  excellent  hufr 
bandry  feem  to  imply;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  year's  fellow,  two  year's  rent,  anjl  all  the  dung  of  the  farm  go  for 
wheat,  which  makes  a  moderate  crop  in  Flanders  yield  more  net  profit  to  the 
farmer,  than  three  larger  crops  in  Picardy,  or  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  afford  to  the 
cultivators  of  thofe  diftrids.  Wheat  is  not  here  the  only  dependence;  flax  and 
cole-feed  excel  it:  and  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  produd:^,  Teccive 
the  farmer's  attention  fufficiendy  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  cultivajtioa 
every  year :  and  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  affuredly  the  produfis  generally 
taken,  and  with  them  the  net  profit,  will  be  much  inferior.  The  feccind  jour«» 
aey  began  in  the  fame  rich  diftrid;,  by  paffing  from  Calais  to  St.  Omers; 

Picardy. 
At  Rccouflc,  the  price  of  the  pooreft  land  is  200  to  300  Hv.  the  arpent  of  one 
hundred  perch,  of  eighteen  feet,  or  12I.  19s.  9d- ;  but  the  bcft  rifes  to  1000  liv^ 
Or  51I.  19s.  id,  and  fuch  lets  at  30  liv. — In  general  rents  are  15  to  2oliv.  equal 
to  i8s.  2d.  the  price  proportioned.  *  A  good  crop  of  wheat,  on  good  land,  rifes 
to  feven  feptiers  per  arpent,  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  extraordinary;  common 
crops  four  one-half  feptiers,  or  twenty-three  buftiels.  Beans  yield  eight  fep- 
tiers, or  forty-one  buQiels ;  and  oats  produce  eight  to  ten.  It  is  plain,  that  this 
vicinity,  on  the  borders  of  Artois,  partakes  more  of  that  province  than  the 
miferable  fallowing  of  Picardy. 

jirtois. 
To  St.  Omers,  price  800  liv.  in  the  vale,  and  600  liv.  on  the  hills;  rents  in  th« 
vale  15  to  18  Hv.— and  on  the  hills  12  liv. — Oats  yield  fixtcen  raziers,  each 
i2olb.  of  wheat.  Near  Aire,  the  price  of  the  beft  land  1500  liv. ;  rent  30  liv. 
and  fome  even  to  36  liv.  But  much  fold  at  600  liv.  and  from  that  price  to 
1000  liv.  Lilliers  to  Bethune,  an  Artois  meafure  of  good  wheat  is  worth  200  liv* 
but  this  is  not  general.  To  Doulens,  price  600  liv. ;  and  rent  12  liv.— Here 
we  re-enter 

Picardy. 
At  Beauval,  the  price  per  journal  is  700  liv.  (25!.  19s.)  Good  vvheat  produces 
ten  raziers  of  iSolb*  (thirty-one  bufliels.).     In  paffing  fromPoix  to  Aumale, 
the  chalje  J^nd  fells  at  240  liv.  (12I.  19s.  ^.)  Better  lands  500 liv.  (25L  19s*  6d.) 
and  tl^e  rent  16  liv.  (i6s.  7id.). 
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Normandy. 
Near  Aumale  enter  this  province^  where  the  meafure  of  land  is  the  acre  of  an 
hundred  and  fixty  perch,  of  twenty  feet,  or  64,000  feet.  Arable  here  fellis.al; 
^po  liv.  (ail.)>  r^nt,  24ILV.  to  3oliv.  (14s.  10 Jd.)  Wheat  produces  to  the  va- 
lue of  100  liv.  to  120  liv.  (2I.  I2S.  lod.)  Oats,  60  liv.  to.70  liv.  (il,  12s.  3d.)  fo 
pafSng  from  Neufchatel  to  Rouen,  price  of  good  arable,  700  to  890  liv# 
(191. 13s.  8d.)  Open  fields,  400  liv.  (lol.  los.)  About  Rpuen,  much  at  40  Hy* 
(il.  IS.)  and  price  1200  liv.  (31I.  los*.)  Eftates  in  Normandy,  pay  3  per  cent.---- 
From  Rouen  crofs  the  Pays  de  Caux  to  Havre.  At  Yyetot,  price  1000  liv. 
(26I.  5s.)  and  rent  35  to  40  liv.  (19s.  7id.)  At  La  Botte,  rents  rife  from  30  to 
50  liv.  (il.  IS.)  But  at  Havre,  where  I  had  opoportunitics  of  being  very  wdl 
informed,  I  underflood  that  the  whole  Pays  de  Caux,  on  an  average,  let  at 
50  liv.  (il.  4s.  3d.)  that  the  taxes  dedu<3:ed  10  liv.  (5$.  3d.) ;  and  that  the  net 
rent  was,  to  the  landlord,  40  liv.  (il.  is.)  the  price  1200  liv.  (31L  los.)  confer 
quently,  making;  about  zi  per  cent.  The  produce  of  wheat,  upon  thefe  noble 
foils,  it  is  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  boifeau,  of  501b.  pwacre  (thirty  is  fixteen 
buftiel)  and  forty- five  or  fifty  a  large  crop.  Of  Oats,  they  get  fifty  fufch  boifeau. 
Shameful  products !  .  This  for  the  great  mafs  of  the  country,  here  and  there  are 
to  be  found  crops  fomething  better.  I  muft,  upon  this,  obferve,  that  the  whole 
Pays  de  Caux  is  a  manufaduring  country ;  the  properties  ufually  fmall ;  and 
that  farming  is  but  a  fecondary  purfuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  ipreads  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may  take  for  granted,  that 
land  fells  much  above  its  value;  for  there  is  a  competition  to  get  it,  that  arifea 
from  views  diftin(ft  from  the  produce  which  it  is  cxpe<3:ed  tq  yield.  And  we  may 
^Ifo  be  equally  afiured  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  foil  is  badly  cultivated,  and  pro« 
duces  little,  on  comparifon  with  what  mere  farmers  would  make  it  do.  There 
wants  no  inquiries  into  produfts  in  the  Pays  de  Caux ;  the  appearance  of  moft  X 
law  was  miferable,  and  fuch  as  proved  the  land  to  be  in  an  execrable  lyftem  of 
management ;  yet  was  this  the  country  to  which  feveral  gentlemen  at  Paris 
referred  me  for  examining  the  immenfe  benefits  to  agriculture,  from  manufac- 
turers fpreading  over  a  whole  country,  but  of  this  queftion  more  in  another  place, 
I  will  only  obferve  here,  that  wherever  this  eflFe<3:  takes  place  every  poffiblc 
effort  fhould  be  applied  to  convert  the  whole  country  to  grafs,  in  which  ftate 
even  manufadlurers  can  hardly  hurt  it ;  and  let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  price,  but  the  produd  of  land,  that  a  politician  fhould  regards 
Crofling  the  Seine  at  Havre,  and  pafling  from  Honfleur  to  Pontt^  de  Mer,  rent* 
are  from  20  to  40  liv.  (13s.  ifd.)  Enter  here  the  rich  pafturages,  or  grazing 
lands,  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  of  which  the  valley  of  Corbon  is  the  moft  famous,  . 
a^d  claffes  with  the  fineft  in  the  w6rld ;  the  beft  here  fell  at  2000  to  3000  liv, 
C54l.i3s*9d.);ktat7oto  100  liv.  (11.175.  2id.);  the  price  of  others,  nor  equally 
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good,  1 206  liv.  (26I.  5s.)  and  to  1 500  liv.  (32L  i6s.  3d.) ;  On  the  hill  fides  thcM 
ftfc  fomc  at  the  fame  price  of  1 500  liv.  and  that  let  at  50  liv.   ( il.  is.  i o  |d.)  ^ 
\vood«  here  fell  at  not  mdre  than  600  liv.  ( 1 3I.  28.  6d.) »  Examine  a  pafture,  that 
was  fold  at  3000  liv.  (65I.  12s.  6d.),  in  the  v^ay  frons  Lifieux  to. Caen.     In 
the  valley  of  Corbon,  reckoned  to  contain  the  richeft  pafturages  of  Nor- 
mandy»  they  have  been  fold  fo  high  afe  4000  liv*  (87I.  los.),  which  were  rented 
at   200  liv.   (4I.  7s»  6d.),  thefe  prices  of  the  acre,  meafured  by  the  perch 
of  twenty-two  feet:  fome  confufion>  however,  is  always  found  in  reports^ 
owing  to  their  ufing  alfo  the  perch  of  twenty-four  feet;  which  gives  92,16a 
feet  in  an  acre;  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  variety  of  the  Norman  acres, 
errors  may  be  the  confequencei     Rent  of  the  arable  landi  for  fome  milea 
from  Liiieux,  30  liv*  to  50  livi  ( 1 7S.  6di) »  Caen  to  FalaifCj  teilt  20  liv.  to  40  liv. 
average  25  liv»  (los.  11  |d.).     To  Argentan  rent  J5  livi  (15s*  2di) ;  they  fow. 
five  boifeau  of  wheats  each  4olb.  equal  to  iiolb.  Englifli  per  acre,  and  they^ 
reap  fifty  fuch  (18  buihels)  an  acre.     Eftates  pay  four  per  centi  being  now, 
1 788,  at  24  years  purchafe.     Woods  in  general  through  Normandy  yield  feo  liv. 
but  thefe,  I  believe,  are  meafured  by  the  national,  and  not  by  the  provincial 
meafure.    About  Ifigny  the  fait  marches  let  at  100  liv.  (2I.  3s.  9d.) ;  arable  50 
to  60  liv.  (ih  4s«  3id.)*    And  to  Carentan  the  marlhes  are  40  liv.  the  verge  of 
40  perch,  of  24  feet  (2I.  i8s*  4d4),  fomefo  high  as  60  liv.  (4I.  js.  6d,)  At  that 
;place  rent  40  to  50  liv.  (3L  5s.  7id.)  but mttchat  30 to 40 liv.  (2I.  lis.  o{d.)* 
If  a  farm  in  this  vicinity  coft  10,000  liv*  it  will  commonly  let  at  400  liv.  $  the 
price  of  arable  700  liv*  (30L  12s.  6d.).  At  Nonant  come  again  to  the  common 
Norman  acre,  arable  fells  at  800  liv.  (17I.  los.).     The  rent  of  which  is  40  liv« 
(17s.  6d.)  ^  but  in  general  the  price  is  500  to  600  liv.  (i  2I.  7! d.)  j  paftufagc  fells 
.  at  1 200  to  1500  liVi  (29L  1084  7ld.).     Again  entering  this  great  province  from 
'  Maine  at  Leffiniole  wheat  produces  20  to  40  boifeau  of  6Qlb.  (16  i  bufhels.). 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bernay,  there  is  fome  of  the  fineft  arable  land  to  be  ieen  in  the 
world,  which  lets  at  tb«  low  rent  of  50  liv*  (ih  is.  lof  d.).  The  produce  of  wheat 
on  it  250  to  300  gerbs  of  fix  per  boifeau  of  901b.  (37  buihels) ;  but  not  fo  high  on 
an  average.  At  Brionne,  the  rent  of  fine  arable  is  60  liv.  (il.  6s»  3d.).     And  here 
alfo  wheat  has  yielded  fo  high  as  45  to  50  boifeau,  which  equals  theBeraay  crops^ 
It  is  to  be  notedj  that  thefe  rents  are  thofe  of  farms  on  an  average  of  all  their 
lands,  fome  of  which  are  not  equal  to  thofe  noble  foils,  which  hardly  have  an 
equal.     Near  LouvierSj  the  rich  arable  vale  lets  at  50  liv.   (iL  is.  lod.)  to 
80  liv.  (iL  15s.).     Pafiing  the  poor  lands  to  Rouen,  and  by  the  chalk  hills  to 
Vernon,  crofs  the  country  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  where  we  come  once  more  to 
the  arpent  de  Paris ;  good  arable  fells  at  600  liv.  (31I.  3s.  4d.)  but  in  general j  at 
400  Uv.  the  rent  20  liv.  (iK  9fd.)  and  eflates  pay  in  common  3  to  3I  per 
cent.     In  th^  rich  plain  of  Magny,  the  rent  is  20  liv«  and  the  product  of  wheats 

on 
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on  the  beft  land^  rifes^  in  a  good  year,  to  eight  feptiers  of  2401b.  but  in  commoa 
fix  (thirty-one  buihels)  on  good  land.  Return  to  Rouen,  aod  again  cro(s  tho 
Pays  de  Caux  to  Dieppe,  having  my  former  intelligence  confirmed  in  every  par-* 
ticular  concerning  the  rent  and  price  of  land  in  diat  celebrated  diftri(3:.  And 
as  I  here  quit  Normandy,  I  may,  in  general,  obiferve,  on  that  noble  territory, 
which  is  confiderable  enough  for  a  kingdom,  rather  than  a  province,  that  its 
charader,  for  hu(bandry,  is  very  much  miftaken  in  France :  before  I  viewe4 
Nomiandy,  I  heard  it  repreiented  as  a  very  finely  cultivated  province.  Nothing 
too  great  can  be  &id  of  the  rich  pafturagcs  which  are  applied  in  fattening  bul-« 
locks  to  the  higheft  advantage,  except  in  the  article  of  the  breed  of  the  fheep 
that  are  found  amongft  the  cattle.  They  ought  to  be  large,  and  bearing  long 
combing  wool;  except  this  point,  their  herbages,  as  they  call  them,  are  very 
well  managed,  and  no  want  of  capital  appearing  among  them.  But  as  to  arable 
land,  I  did  not  fee  a  well  cultivated  acre  in  the  whole  province,  Yqu  every 
where  find  either  a  dead  and  ufelefs  fallow,  or  elie  the  fields  ib  negleded,  run 
out,  and  covered  with  weeds,  that  there  can  be  no  crop  proportioned  to  the  ibil« 
A  £ner  foil,  than  this  province  in  general  pofi^efies,  can  hardly  be  leqn,  and  would 
yield  a  very  different  produ<^  from  what  is  found  on  it  at  prefent.  The  beft  lands^ 
feys  Monf.  Paudlon  *,  in  Normandy,  yield  but  a  little  above  fix  fold  ^  thelc& 
good,  or  middling,  but  five,  and  the  greateft  part  only  four  fold, 

J/Ie  of  France. 

In  my  third  journey,  I  entered  ground  new  to  me,  in  pafiing  from  Paris 
to  Guignes.  About  that  place  rents  are  15  to  20  liv.  the  arpent  de  Paria 
(i8s.  3d.). ^  At  Nangis,  the  beft  arable  is  15  liv.  (15s.  8fd.);  middling  i*liv, 
and  the  worft  8  liv.  Wheat  produces,  upon  the  beft,  five  feptiers,  or  twenty- 
five  buftiels  in  a  good  year ;  that  of  the  middling  land  four  feptiers  j  and  of  thq 
worft  three.  From  Columiers  to  Meaux  rent  20  liv.  (il.  gid).  At  that 
diftria,  and  Neufmoutier,  they  meafure  by  the  perch,  of  twenty- two  feet,  or 
the  arpent  dela  France.  Rent  40  liv.  (il.  8s,)  for  great  tra<5ts  together,  and  for 
linall  ones  50  liv.  and  even  to  60  liv,  (ah  as.)  ;  and  I  heard  that  fome  pieces 
have  reached  100  liv.  (3K  los.)  the  higheft  rent  I  have  heard  of  in  France  for 
arable  land;  the  foil,  however,  is  amongft  the  fineft  to  be  met  with  in  the  world, 
Suchof  thefefoils,asletcommohlyat4o  liv.fcU  fori5or  1600  liv.  (54l,4saijd.), 
In  regard  to  products,  wheat,  on  the  beft  land,  gives  ten  feptiers  (35  bufhels),  and 
fifteen  arc  known  +(521  bufliels. )  But  the  common  produce  is  fevcn,  tythe  de^ 
du<a:ed  (241  bufliels),  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be  on  this  land,  which  inEng^ 

*  Metrologie.     410.'    1780.     p.  610.     The  pailage  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  my  xiotef  • 
f  It  is  afierted,  that  on  the  farm  ofPuifeux,  near  Meaux,  M.  Bernier,  farmer,  reaped  twenty- twa 
two-fifths  feptiers,  or  above  feventy  buihets.    Rnhsrcbis^r  la  HouUk  d*Engraiu*  t.  2.  p.  5%^ 
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Taiid;  lam cbftfident,  would  not  givd l^fi  than  32  bufhels on  ah  average,  wilh« 
buft  i(my  ftllowmg.  '^I  eftimatc  the  cr6ps-t  viewed  on  the  farm  of  Monf.  Olbert 
at  36.bufliels  an  acre  on  an  average.  Biitas  to  the  Tpring  corn  ill  i$,  foil  con- 
fidercd,  miferablc.  1  (aW  rtorte  thatwtould  reacli  forty  bufllels  an  acre;  it  ought*, 
ill  a  good  courfeof  cropsr,  to  produce  eighty.-^As  here  terminate  iny  notes  on 
this  noble  diftrift  of  rich  loam,  the  fineft  plain  in  Europe,  Lombardy  only  ex-* 
cepted,  for  all  the  level  of  Auftrian  Flanders  and  Holland  are  parts  of  it,  I  (haM 
draw,  into  one  view,  the  various  minutes  of  rent,  price,  and  produft  of  wheat-— 
it  is  ufelefs  to  name  fpring  corn,  for  it  is  every  where  really  contemptible,  ex- 
cept in  Flanders,  and  there  the  quantity  cultivated  is  not  confiderable. . 

Average*, — Rent,  il.  3s.  i  od.  Price,  29I.  1 3s.  3d.  Produft  of  wheat,  23 1  bufh. 

The  average  of  twenty-fix  articles,  where  both  rent  and  price  are  not<d,  is, 
rent,  il.  is.  ^d.  price,  31I.  5s, 

Plain  of  th£  Garonne. 

This  diftri^a,  though  of  no  fuch  extent  as  the  former,  is  one  of  the  riched 
in  the  world.  The  foil  is  very  fine,  but  not  equal,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
to  the  deep  loams  of  Bernay,  Meaux^  and  Flanders.  In  climate,  however, 
it  far  exceeds  the  northern  territory.  This  is  fo  fuperior,  that  the  produdls  of 
every  kind  are  much  more  exuberant,  and  more  valuable,  even  on  inferior  foils  1 
and  the  tracks  which,  in  the  north  of  France^  would  be  under  flieep- walk  or 
wood,  are  here  covered  with  vines,  that  yield  as  rich  crops,  as  the  moft  fertile 
fpots  of  the  vales  thenfifelves.  As  I  treat  of  that  branch  of  culture  in  a  feparate 
chapter,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  this;  a  point  efiTential  for  the  reader  to  havd 
in  his  contemplation,  as  he  examines  the  fums  here  minuted. 

Sluercy* 
The  meafure  of  land  is  the  cartonat,  which  contains  19,100  ictt.  In  paffing 
from  Creiflenfac  to  Souillac,  meadow  lets  at  30  liv,  (2I.  12s.  6d.) ;  the  price  of 
arable  400  liv.  (35I.)  and  the  rent  10  liv.  (17S4  6d.)  Advancing  to  the  Dordogne 
the  cartonat  changes  its  contents  to  30,000  feet  ^  rent  of  arable  here  10  liv. 
(lis.  3d.)  and  fomc  higher.  At  Pellecoy  they  reckon  by  the  fefteree,  which 
fells  from  100  to  300  liv.  but  meadows  in  valleys  up  to  1200  liv*  At  CauflSide 
the  rent  of  a  cartonat  is  a  quartier  of  wheat,  of  150  lb.  j  reckoning  wheat  at 
20 liv.  the  feptierof  2401b.  this  is  i2i  liv.  (13s.  9d.).  ToMontauban>  we  heard 
of  the  arpent  once  more,  though  not  the  common  meafure  of  the  country.  That 
of  an  hundred  perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  fells  from  800  to  1000  liv.  (31I.  los.) 
and  the  rent  of  fuch  land  is  35  to  40  liv.  (il.  6s.  2|d.)  At  Pompinion,  the 
price  of  ordinary  land  400  liv.  (141.  8s.) ;  but  of  rich  800  liv.  (28I.  i6s.)  From 

«  The  artidcrof  41...7S.  6d«  am^8oI«  4s*  ad.  not  included. 
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thence  to  Toloufe,  I  paflcd  through  the  fineft  plain  of  wheat  I  have  CTcr  be- 
held,  the  fpace  at  many  views  very  confiderable,  and  promifing  to  the  eye  to 
produce  full  five  quarters  of  Englifli  per  acre  on  an  average.     From  Toloufe  to 
Nohe,  an  arpent  400  liv.  (14I.  i8s.)  At  Ourooze  meadows  600  liv,  the  journal; 
fome  arable  fo  low  as  100  liv.     In  returning  from  the  Pyrenees  northwards,  I 
entered  this  rich  diftridt  again  between  Fleuran  and  Leitour,  and  here  met  with 
a  new  meafure,  the  cuzan,  which  fells  at  1000  to  1200  liv, — and  the^e  are  that  rile 
to  3000  liv.    Near  Leitour,  the  cuzan  fells  for  3200  liv.    Towards  Eftafort,  they 
meafure  land  by  the  fack,  being  the  quantity  fown  with  a  fack  of  wheat  of  145  lb. 
good  land  to  600  liv.     The  vale  from  Eftafort  to  Port  de  Leyrac,  contains  much 
admirable  land.     It  fells  at  3000  liv.  the  carter^e.    I  was  much  perplexed  to  dif« 
cover  the  contents  of  the  carterce,  and  efpecially  as  they  are  not  regular  in  the 
quantity  of  feed,  fowing  in  fome  places  two  quartiers  or  facks,  each  of  145  lb. 
and  in  othdrs  only  if :  I  am,  however,  from  comparing  the  various  circumftances 
with  M.  Paufton's  meafure  of  Agen,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  inclined  to  cal^ 
culate  tiie  carteree  at  70,000  feet,  at  that  meafure  3000  liv.  is  72L  5s.  Qd.  Wheat 
produces  33  facks  of  1451b.  on  the  beft  land,  and  in  a  good  year,  (40  bufliels.) 
We  were  (hewn  a  field  that  had  produced  48  facks  (57!  buftiels).    In  this  re- 
duction, I  attend  to  the  weight  of  the  country,  which  is  here  notpoidde  marc^ 
but  poid  de  table.     In  the  vicinity  of  Agen,  the  common  price  is  2000  liv. 
(48I.  4s.  2d.)  The  produ(ft  of  wheat  is  30  facks  (36  bufliels.)  Hemp  yields  ten 
quintals  on  the  fame  carteree,  at  40  liv.  the  quintal.     Rye  land-,  of  which  there  is 
fome  on  the  hills,  fells  at  1 000  liv.  ( 24I.  2s.  i  d.)  At  Port  St.  Marie,  common  price 
,2000  liv.  (48L  4s.  2d.)     At  Aguillon  the  price  of  the  beft  land  4000  liv. 
(96I.  8s.  4d.)  much  at  3000  liv.  (72I.  5s.  pd.)     Wheat  here  yields  twenty  for 
one  of  the  feed.     I  was  fhewn  a  fmall  field,   that  was  twice  fold  for  3000  liv. 
I  ftepped  it  carefully,  and  made  it  3600  fquare  yards,  which  afcertains  the 
price  per  Englifli  acre  to  be  (155I.  17s.  3fd.);  but  it  is  clofe  to  the  town^ 
though  never  ufed  for  a  garden.     The  fame  piece  has  often  produc_ed  in  wheat 
twenty  facks  of  1251b,  this  is  forty-nine  buftiels.     It  is  remarkable,  that 
they  fow  but  one-third  of  a  fack  on  it,  the  produce  being  fixty  for  one*     It 
is  under  a  buftiel  an  acre  Englifli.     At  Tonneins  the  price  of  a  journal,  which,  , 
by  Mr.  Paudon,  is  to  the  arpent  as  0,9516  to  1,0000,  is  1000  to  1200  liv, 
(80I.  4s.  2d.)     To  La  Motte  Landron,  the  very  worft  land  in  the  country  bears 
the  price  of  400  liv.  the  journal  (20I.  6d.),    In  one  ftage  ferther  we  are  plagued 
with  a  new  meafure,  as  it  has  been  fo  often  in  thi«  diftridt,  it  is  here  150  perch 
of  15  feet,  or  33,750  feet.     The  general  rate  is  1000  liv.  (50I.)  and  much  rifes 
to  1500  liv.  (75I.)     They  fow  this  meafure  with  a  fack  of  140  lb.  of  wheat, 
which  is  about  ^\  bufliels:  the  produft  from  16  to  20  facks   (43  bufliels.) 
They  plough  one  of  thefe  journals  in  a  day  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  '  Advancing  to- 
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ward  Langon,  the  pooreft  land  is  500  liv.  (25I.)  tn  general  from  1000  to 
1500  llv.  (62L  los.)  They  fow  a  fack  per  journal,  and  reap  twenty.  At. 
Caftres  the  price  of  a  journal,  of  thirty  toifes  by  feven,  is  300  liv.  (56I.  15s.  7!  d.) 
And  pafling  Bourdeaux  and  the  Garonne,  in'  the  way  to  Cubfac,  we  find  the 
journal  changed  again  5  it  is  to  the  arpent  of  France  as  0,6218  is  to  1,0000 ;  the 
price  of  arable  500  liv.  (27I.  17s.  2d.)  Wheat  produces  eight  facks  of  180  lb* 
each  (31  bufhels.)  They  fow  three-fourths  of  a  fack.  At  Cavignac  rich  land 
fells  at  1600  liv.  (89I.  4s.  ii|d.)  but  they  have  alfo  fome  fo  bad  as  to  be  worth 
no  more  than  100  liv.  (5I.  iis.  6^d.)  From  hence  we  enter  another  diftrift,  and 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived in  this  region  of  unconnimon  fertility;  premifing,  however,  that  the 
principal  feature  of  the  whole  is  vines,  which  do  not  come  into  the  prefent  en- 
quiry, but  add  immenfely  to  the  produds,  rendering  the  inferior  foils  almoft 

equal  to  the  b^^ft. Average, — Price,  51I.  los.     Produft,  37  bufhels*. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reafon  why  a  money  rent  is  fo  feldom  minuted, 
arifes  from  the  land  being  generally  at  half  produce,  confequently  no  rent  in 
money  can  be  afcertained ;  but  this  is  not  the  fole  reafon,  it  refults  alfo  from 
(mail  properties  being  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garonne,  to  which 
circumftance  we  muft  have  recourfe  for  explaining  fome  of  thefe  prices.  Land 
*  always  fells  beyond  its  value  where  there  is  much  competition  for  finall  parcels 
of  it,  as  we  have  found  in  other  diftrids,  and  the  fad  will  often  occur.  From 
the  price  at  which  thefe  lands  fell,  their  prodigious  fertility  may  be  imagined. 
At  Aguillon  I  was  afTured,  that  they  have  many  fields  that  have  produced  what 
I  calculated  on  the  fpot  to  be  equal  to  9I.  fterling  per  acre  in  wheat,  and  15I.  in 
hemp,  yielding  no  other  crop  but  thofe  valuable  ones  in  the  rotation,  i,.  hemp  ^ 
?,  wheat.  If  the  average  of  the  twelve  minutes  from  Port  de  Leyrac  to  Caftres 
be  taken,  it  amounts  to  70I.  an  acre,  for  a  line  of  between  fifty  and  fixty  milesv 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  richeft  ride  and  moft  flourilhing  country  in: 
France,  for  the  eye  of  a  traveller  to  command,  as  he  keeps  the  great  road,  is 
that  from  Bourdeamx  to  Montauban  and  Toloufe.  Parting  from  the  noble 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  equalled  by  very  few  in  the  world  for  commerce  and  beauty,^ 
the  magnificent  river  Garonne,  alive  with  inland  trade;  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
vales  in  Europe ;  the  hills  covered  with  the  moft  produftive  vineyards  to  be 
met  with  perhaps  in  the  world ;  the  towns  frequent  and  opulent  >  the  vfrhole 
country  an  inceflant  village,  and  all  gilt  and  invigorated  by  a  genial  fun.  He 
who  has  not  viewed  this  animated  fcenery  has  not  feen  the  fineft  thing  in  France. 
Flanders,  with  all  its  fertility  of  foil,  has  the  foggy  climate  of  the  N.  and 
yields  a  coup  d'ceil  every  where  flat  2in^fombre,  nor  are  her  prddudions,.  flax  ex- 
cepted, of  equal  value. 

♦  iejeftlng  the  artides  of  155!.  1 7s,  3d.  and  5U  I  is.  6d,  and  alfo  the  produce  of  57I  buftcls.. 
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Plain  of  Alface. 

I  entered  this  rich  plain  at  Wiltenheim,  where  the  meafure  of  lanS  is  one 
hundred  verge,  at  twenty-two  feet;  the  price  from  1500  to2oooliv.  (61I.  5s.) 
Good  wheat  crops  twelve  facks  of  1901b.  (thirty- three  bufhels).  Poppies  are 
much  cultivated  here  as  well  as  in  Flanders  and  Artois ;  they  yield  fix  facks^ 
at  30  liv.  a  fack  (6L  6s.)  The  wheat  of  the  year  through  this  country  I  fhould 
guefs,  from  its  appearance,  at  three  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  barley 
at  five.-  From  hence  to  Strafbourg  is  by  one  of  the  ^richefl  and  befl  culti^ 
vated  plains  to  be  feen,  crouded  with  crops  in  epdlefs  and  quick  fucceffion. 
Land  not  immediately  contiguous  to  that  city,  defigned  for  gardens,  but  not 
planted,  fells  at  2000  liv.  the  arpent  of  24,000  feet  (138I.  5s.  id.)  Arable  land 
in  general,  and  it  appears  to  be  almofl  all  fo,  600  to  800  liv.  (48I.  9s.  9|d.)  5  * 
on  fuch  land  wheat  yields  four  facks  of  180  lb.  .(20  bufhels)  which  is  inade- 
quate to  the  foil;  barley  and  beans  fix  facks.  They  fow  60 lb.  of  wheat 
(100 lb.),  and  half  that  quantity,  by  meafure,  of  beans.  Eflates  here,  as  in 
all  the  rich  diflrifts  where  the  divifion  of  property  is  great,  pay  but  little  interefl 
for  money,  in  general  2|  to  3  per  cent.  About  Benfelt  the  price  of  land  rifcs 
to  1200  Uv.  (58L  6s.  8d.)  and  lets  at  24  liv.  on  an  average  (il.  3s.  4d.),  but  this 
is  farms  through,  one  with  another.  Eflates  pay  no  more  than  2|  per  cent. 
At  Schelefladt  the  average  price  of  arable  is  300  liv.  (14I  iis.  8d.),  but  there 
are  fome  pieces  that  rife  to  1000  livr  (48I.  12s.  2|d.)  Whfeat  yields  five  facks 
of  1901b.  (twenty-five  bufhels) ;  barley  fix;  beans  fix  to  eight;  and  maiz  five 
to  fix*  Upon  the  whole,  this  plain  of  Alface,  though  the  foil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  the  cultivation  very  excellent,  is  not  fo  productive,  with  a  much  better 
climate,  as  Flanders,  and  not  comparable  to  the  Garonne ;  it  is,  however, 
proper  to  obferve,  that  1  was  not  in  the  part  of  tlie  province  where  hemp  is  a 
principal  article  of  culture,  for  which  it  is  famous ;  there  I  fhould  probably 
have  found  the  lands  more  productive.  On  an  average  good  land  may  be  reck* 
oned  at  50I.  per  acre. 

Plain  of  Limagne. 

Amidfl  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  which  are  moftly  yolpjpic, 
there  is  afmall  but  level  plain,  which  fome  of  the  French  naturalifls  think'  was 
once  a  lake,  and  fome,  who  feem  to  have  more  probability  in  their  fuppofition, 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  river  Allier  that  runs  through  it,  having  wafhed  from  the 
great  regicwi  of  mountains,  from  which  itfelf  and  its  kindred  ftreams  fldw,  that 
rich  mud  or  fediment  of  which  this  plain,  to  a  confiderable  depth,  is  formed. 
I  was  fhewn  fome  places  where  the  river  feemed,  even  to  the  eye,  to  be  in  the 
a<3:  of  raifing  its  bed  by  depofitions  of  mud,  which  in  the  memory  of  man  has 
formed  folid  ground.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  plain  of  this  nature  and  origin 
fljould  be  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  it  was  reprefented  to*  me  as  by  far  the  moft 

U  u  2       ,  fertile 
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fertile  (Kftridt  in  all  France,  and  it  will  remain  aqueftion  whether  the  idea  be 
not  a  juft  one.     I  entered  this  beautiful  plain  at  Riom,  from  whence  to  Moot- 
ferrand  arable  fells  from  looo  to  1200  liv.  the  fepter^  of  eight  hundred  toifes 
(64I.  3s.  4d.) ;  fome  lands  are  known  to  have  been  fold  even  for  4000  liv. ;  and 
to  Clermont  the  average  of  arable  lands  800  liv,  (46I.  13s.  4d.),  much  riling 
higher.     Meadows  near  Clermont  fell  to  1500  liv,  the  arpent  of  fix  hundred 
toifes  (ii6L*i3S.  4d.)  ;  the  medium  of  meadows  is  1200  liv.  (98I.  6s.  Bd.);  the" 
rent  50  liv.  (3I.  17s.  9id.)  and  that  of  arable  30  to  40  liv.  (2I.  14s.  7fd.)  The 
produce  of  wheat  from  {even  to  ten  times  the  feed,  which,  for  the  land,  is  no- 
thing at  all  5  but  I  met  afterwards  with  fomething  of  an  explanation,  that  the 
beft  lands  are  too  rich  for  that  grain,  giving  little  befidc  ftraw;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  fow  rye  on  the  beft  foils,  and  wheat  only  on  the  worft :— ;b>i*icy  gives 
^fteen  feeds.     From  Vertaifon  to  Chauriet  price  2400  liv.  for  eight  hundred 
toifes  (140I.  i2s.)     At  Izoire  and  its  vicinity  good  arable  800  liv.  the  fepter^e  of 
eight  cartonats,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes,  43,200  feet  (31I.  2s.  4d.) ;  bad' 
arable  400  liv.  (15I.  lis.  i|d.) ;  watered  gardens  and  hemp  grounds  2000  liv. 
(79^'  5^'  9^^-)*  watered  meadows  1200  liv.  (46I.  13s,  5?d.)  but  thcfe,  if  alfo 
planted  with  apples  and  well  inclofed,  will  yield  2000  to  30ooliv.  (97I.  12s.  3d.) 
The  feptier  of  wheat  is  eight  cartonats,  each  of  321b. j  of  thefe  they  fbw  fix  of 
wheat  (1731b.)  and  they  gain  forty-eight  (23  bufliels) ;  of  rye  they  fow  fix  car- 
tonats alfo,  and  they  gain  fixty  (29  bufhels) ;  of  barley  they  fow  eight  and  get 
^xty-four  of  the  fame  mcafures ;  of  oats  they  fow  eight,  and  the  crop  is  eighty 
(which  is  about  feventy-two  of  fuch  meafures  per  acre,  or  more  than  thirty-fix 
bufhels) ;  and  in  their  tillage  they  keep  eight  working  oxen  to  one  hundred  fep- 
Jer&«ofland.     In  this  plain  of  Limagne,  which,  by  the  way,  never  repofes  in 
a  fallow,  we  are  to  regard  the  price  at  which  the  land  fells.     Cultivation  is  fb 
ill  underftood  here,  and  I  faw  fuch  execrable  ploughing,  that  I  am  clear  the 
produds  of  common  crops  are  not  by  half,  certainly  by  one-third,  equal  to 
what  they  ought  to  be,  except  in  cafes  of  meadow,  hemp  grounds,  gardens,  or 
orchards,  in  all  which  the  management  is  excellent,  and  the  produce  adequate 
to  the  foil  and  culture.     The  price  of  the  land  rifes  very  high  indeed ;  the  beft 
araWe  may  be  calculated  on  an  average  at  about  60I.     One  circumftance  de- 
mands particular  attention,  relative  to  the  Limagne,  which  is  its  fituation  be- 
ing cut  ofFfrom  all  immediate  connection  with  the  fea,  any  inland  navigation, 
<y  any  great  city*,  or  even  any  confiderable  manufadture,  for  the  fabrics  of 
AuVergne  are  of  no  account.     It  is  a  circumftance  from  which  political  con- 
clufions  may  be  drawn,  that  agriculture  is  here  able  to  fupport  itfelf  without 

♦  I  have  read  of  apples  being  fcnt  from  Auvergne  to  Parts  for  fale ;  it  may  be  fo,  but  the  obfer- 
vation  in  the  text  is  little  affeSed  by  it  s  they  muft  be  particular  forts  to  fupply,  at  a  high  price,  the 
Jeoiajid  of  luxurious  coofumption. 

the 
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die  aid  o£  any  of  thofc  affiftants  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  fo  eflentially  necef- 
iary  to  give  a  value  to  landed  property. 

Upon  thefe  four  principal  diftrias  of  the  fertile  plains  of  France,  to  dwell  on 
general  obfcrvations  virould  be  ufelcfs;  I  (hall  not,  however,  quit  them  without 
remarking  the  fimilarity  which  may  be  found  between  them,  dillant  and  un- 
conneded  as  they  are  with  relation  to  each  Other. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  general  produce  of  France,  it  appears,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  plains  to  each  other,  is  as  follows ; — Diftridt  of  the  N.  E.  57.— The 
Garrone  24." — Alface  2. — The  Limagne  is  not  equal  to  i. — I  mention  them 
here,  not  to  draw  an  average  of  the  whole,  becaufe  I  do  not  conceive  the  data  to 
be  ample  enough  for  that :  but  to  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofing,  that  a 
proportion  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  equal  to, twenty-four  in  this  table,  is  of 
the  value  of  51I.  los.  per  acre.  My  journey  was  fo  much  on  thericheft  part 
of  that  plain  on  the  river,  that  the  foil  is,  beyond  queftion,  fuperior  to  what  it  is 
on  an  average,  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  the  number  twenty-four  here  marks.-— 
The  iame  objedtion  docs  not  hold  in  relation  to  the  north  eaftern  diftrift,  which 
is  more  equal :  t/jat  may  very  generally  be  averaged  at  about  30I.  an  acre :  and 
the  i^etter  partr  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  at  51I.  i  os.  The  good  land  in  Al- 
face at  50I.  and  in  the  Limagne  at  60L  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  thefe 
plains,  including  the  Bas'Poitou,  amount  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  ^acres  i 
that  is,  to  a  larger  extent,  by  about  a  fifth,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdoms 
either  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Portugal— a  fadl  which  muft  neceflarily  give  us 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  natural  fertility  of  this  noble  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
internal  wealth  that  fupports  fuch  immenfe  tracks  of  land,,  at  fo  vafl  a  price. 

District  of  Heath. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  explain  one  circumftance  to  the  reader,  without 
wliich,  he  would  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  from  the  following  notes: — 
The  title  oi heath  is  not  unaptly  given  to  the  countries  I  now  treat  of.  The  quan- 
tity of  adlual  wafte,  producHig  heath  or  ling  (erica  vulgaris),  is  immenfe;  and 
independent  of  this,  the  general  afpedl  of  the  country  prcfents  a  widely  fpreading 
gloomy  view  from  vaft  tracks  of  cultivated  lands  having  been  exhaufted  and 
abandoned  to  fpontaneous  growths.  In  fuch  countries,  the  real  average  rent, 
or  vahie,  or  produce^  is  not  to  be*  attained.  Converfe  with  any  perfon  on  the 
topics  of  agriculture,  and  you  will  always  find  him  referring  to  the  land  adually 
profitable  at  the  prefent  time,  of  which  there  are  every  where  tracks  that  never 
are  abandoned,  and  which  bear  a  value  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
country  in  general. .  Sometimes,  with  difficulty,  I  got  precife  ideas  of  the  price, 
&c.  of  the  waftes,  but  thefe  notes  I  fhall  give  under  the  head  of  wafte  land, 

a  very 
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a  very  important  article,  and  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  fuch  as  wifh  to  cidi. 
tivate  the  moft  profitable  fields  of  French  agriculture.  Normandy,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  general  fertility,  has  a  large  diftridt  contiguous  to  the  wcftern  coaft, 
which,  though  much  better  than  Bretagne,  has  more  refcmblarice  to  it  than  to 
the  richer  parts  which  we  have  defcribed ;  I  therefore  unite  them  here.  This 
diftridl  is  entered  before  Vologne,  irf  the  road  to  Cherbourg.  At  Carentan,  there 
are  fonje  rich  paftures,  but  none  afterwards,  and  a  decifive  change  of  foil.—— 
Rent  5  to  6  liv.  (8s.) ;  but  good  land  to  15  liv.  (il.  is.  lod.).  Carentan  to  Pcry, 
5  to  10  liv.  (los.  iiid.)*    Coutances  to  Granville  12  liv.  (17s.  6d.). 

Bretagne. 

-  From  dience,  in  the  way  to  DolU  enter  this  province.     The  price  of  good 
land  500  or  600  liv.  {19L  i2S,  9id.)  the  journal  of  two  Norman  verge,  or 
46^080  feet.     Bad  land,  but  cultivated,  price  300  liv.  (lol.  i8s.  pd.) ;  the  good 
lets  at  25  liv.  (i8s.  2|d.)  5  produd  of  wheat  20  boifeau  of  721b.  (20  bufliels.). 
From  Hede  to  Rennes  rent  of  middling  land  10  liv.  (7s.  4ld.)  i  but  fome  rifes 
to  20  and  30  liv.  (i8s.  2|d.) ;  fells  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  per 
cent.     At  Rennes,  and  its  vicinity,  rents,  near  the  town,  50  liv.  (il.  i6s.  5d.). 
Ata  diftancc  commonly  about  12  liv.  (8s.  9d.)  but  fome  to  30  liv.  il.  2s.  id.). 
Waftcs,  landes^  to  be  had  for  ever  at  10  f.     Of  wheat,  they  fow  five  boifeau  of 
4olb.  ( 1 661b.).     Of  buck- wheat,  they  fow  one  one-half  boifeau,  and  gain 
thirty-two.    At  St.  Brieux  fpots  near  the  town,  of  very  rich  land,  fell  at  2000  to 
3000  liv.  (91I.  los.  5d.)  and  let  at  80  to  100  liv.  (3I.  5s.  7! d.),  Wheat,  on  fuch 
land  produces  up  to  90  boifeau,  of  4olb.  (50  buQiels).     Price  at  a  diftance  from 
the  town  300  liv.  (lol.  i8s.) ;  and  lets  at  12  liv.  (8s.  gA.\.    At  Morlaix  improved 
land  lets  at  20  to  30  liv.  but  the  rough  waftes  are  thrown  into  the  bargain.     At 
Brell  I  was  informed,  that  the  biflioprics  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Traguer  do  not, 
on  an  average  of  cultivated  land,  let  at  more  than  12  to  15  liv.  (9s.  7d.) ;   but 
they  have  good  land  that  rifes  to  20  and  24  liv.  (i  5s.  lod.).    Three-fourths  of  all 
Bretagne  wafte,  and  half  of  thofe  biflioprics,  which  are  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
province.     At  Rofporden  they  have  meadows,  in  their  wafte  country,  that  let  at 
24  liv.  (17s.  6d.)  and  that  fell  at  600  or  700  liv.  (24I.  13s.  iid.) ;  but  large 
tracks  cultivated,  that  would  not  yield  more  than   from   100   to  150  liv. 
(4I.  IIS.  id.).     At  Quimperl  no  rent  per  journal  known;  farms  are  taken  in 
the  lump,  rough,  wafte,  and  good  land.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mufilac  the 
beft  improved  meadows  fell  at  1500  liv.  (65I.  12s.  6d,) ;  almoft  incredible  in  a 
country  where  waftes  are  to  be  had  at  10 f.  capable  of  yielding  fainfoin  and  other 
graflcs.  At  Auvergnac  wheat  yields  eight  feptiers  of  2401b.  (26I  bufhels)  1  but 
this  is  on  good  land,  and  a  fine  crop ;  average  five  feptiers. .   Meadows  fells  at 
1200  liv.  (43I.  15s) ;  but  arable  not  more  than  400  liv.     Eftates  pay  5  per  cent. ; 
and  fome  more.     Of  thirty-nine  parts  of  Bretagne,  twenty-four  are  wafte.    Ar- 
rive 
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rive  at  the  great  city  of  Nantes,  near  which  rents  are  60  liv.  (2I.  3s.  pd.) ;  but  at  a 
diftance  20  to  30  liv.  ( 1 8s.  3di)  I  cannot  quit  this  immenfe  province  of  Bretagne 
without  remarking,  that  in  moft  circumftances  it  wears  a  Angular  afpedl.  The 
products,,  which  are  not  to  be  coUeded  fo  much  from  thefe  notes,  as  from  a  ge- 
neral idea  formed  from  having  viewed  it,  are  contemptible;  and  the  tolerable  rent 
which  appears  in  fome  of  thefe  minutes,  with  the  immenfe  value  put  upon  fcraps 
of  very  good  land,  as  at  Brieux,  and  every  where  for  good  meadow,  are  all  three 
equal  proofs  of  the  poor  and  miferable  ftate  in  which  agriculture  is  found 
throughout  this  province,  St.  Pol  de  Leon  alone  excepted,  where  are  fome  exer- 
tions that  mark  a  better  fpirit.  But  the  circumftance  of  half  a  province  being 
wafte,  and  to  be  rented  for  ever  2Xiof.  a  journal,  of  near  five  roods  EngKih; 
which  is  every  where  maritime,  abounding  with  ports  and  ccnnmerce,  and  hav 
ing  in  it  the  royal  ports  of  Breft  and  TOrieiit ;  the  great  city  of  Nantes,  and 
the  very  commercial  one  of  St.  Maloes ;  containing  in  its  bofom  one  of  the 
f  greateft  linen  manufadtures  in  Europe ;  enjoying  privileges  and  freedom  from 
taxation  beyond  any  other  province ;  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  palpable  advantages^ 
which  ought  to  give  the  greateft  aftivity  and  vigour,  according  to  received 
ideas,  the  whole  ^  forms  a  pifture  of  mifery  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the^  whole 
kingdom,  in  point  of  a  contemptible  culture.  The  trijie  and  wretched  Sologne 
is,  I  think,  fuperior.  It  is  necelTary  that  this  fadl  fhould  be  in  the  reader's  con- 
templation, while  he  reflefts  on  the  produce,  rent,  and  price  of  land  in  Bre* 
tagne ;  but  the  developement  of  the  circumftances,  that  caufe  fo  extraordinary  a 
fpedtacle,  will  be  treated  of,  when  I  attempt  to  explain  the  political  principles 
that  have  governed  agriculture  in  France. 

Anjou^ 

Tlicre  is  not  much  diftinftion  between  this  province  and  the  preceding  y  the 
quantity  of  heath  and  waftes  is  immenfe,  but  it  has  not,  in  the  line  I  travelled^ 
iofombre  and  negledled  an  appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers  and 
Mignianne,  the  meafures  are  the  arpent  of  Anjou,  which  contains  an  hundred 
cords  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  62,500  feet.  But  the  journal  is.more  comiponly 
ufed,  which  is  eighty  of  thefe  cords,  or  50,000  feet.  Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight 
boifeauof  281b.  (1721b.  per  acre);  and  get  forty-eight  (ijbufhels).  AtDuretal^ 
lye  land  fells  at  100  liv.  the  boifelec.  From  thence  to  Le  Mans,  there  is  fuch  a 
mixture  of  heaths  and  warfes  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  what  I  have  to  oflir 
concerning  it  will  come  in  more  properly  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands. 

Gafcoign, 

I  ought  not  to  begin  the  detail  of  this  diftri<3:  without  obferving,  that  as  % 
confiderable  part  of  it  is  within  what  may  be  called  the  roots  c^  the  Pyrenees^ 
which  confift  of  rough  tracts  of  mountains,  interfe^ted  by  rich  and  cultivated 

vallies^ 
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vallies,  the  prices  minuted  will  have,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  a  reference  more 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former;  the  generic  term,  land,  will  always  be  applied 
to  thofe  fields  in  the  contemplation  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks ;  as  for  wafte 
mountains  it  is,  when  let,  thrown  into  the  bargain.     The  prices  may  run  ap- 
parently high,  and  yet  the  country,  taken  in  general,  not  a  tenth  part  cultivated. 
Jit  the  famous  valley  of  Campan  and  near  Bagnerc  they  meafure  by  the  journal 
of  feven  hundred  Cannes,  each  canne  eight  pann  of  eight  inches.     Land  in  cul- 
ture fells  on  the  hills  at  300  or  400  liv.  (30I.  12s,  6d.) ;  in  the  country  between 
Bagnere  and  Lourd  the  journal  of  arable  fells  at  240  liv.  (21L)     Maiz  here  is 
worth  40  liv.  the  journal  (3I.  los.)     Such  land  lets  at  15  liv.  (il.  6s,  3d.) ;  and 
the  foils  that  yields  and  lets  at  thofefums,  fells  at  300  liv.  (26I.  5s.)  paying  5  per 
-cent.     At  Lefcu  the  arpent  fells  in  the  vale  at  500  liv.     From  Pau,  in  Bearn^ 
*  loMonen,  an  arpent  that  is  fown  with  four  meafures  each  of  361b.  fells  for 
from  300  to  400  liv. ;  this  may  be  calculated,  without  apprehenf;on,  about  aa 
Englifhacre  (15I.  8s.  3d.)     From  Navareen  to  Sauveterre  the  fame  meafure 
by  feed  continues ;  wheat  produces  forty  meafures,  which,  if  my  conjedure  is 
right,  equals  twenty-four  bufhels  per  acre;  in  general  twenty-fevcn  (fixtecn 
bufhels.).     Maiz,  from  half  a  meafure  of  feed  planted  at  two  feet  fquare,  yields 
fixty  meafures ;  the  price  now,  1787,  is  ^j^,/.  to  ^^/.  but  in  common  varies  from 
iSf.  to  3oyi     In  the  vale  an  arpent  fells  at  500  liv.  (21I.  17s.  6d.)  but  near  towns 
to  800  liv.  (35I.)     From  St.  Palais  to  Anfpan  there  are  vaft  fern  waftes,  which 
the  communities  fell;  afterwards,  when  cultivated  and  fold  by  the  proprietors,  ' 
the  price  is  about  300  liv.  (26I.  5s.)     Pafling  Bayonne  I  met,  at  St.  Vincent's 
ini  the  Landes,  fome  difficulties  in  afcertaining  what  their  arpent  was.     They 
fow  four  meafures  of  rye,  each  of  361b.  and  a  pair  of  good  oxen  plough  two 
trpents  a  day,  which  in  this  light  fand,  and  with  their  double  br^ft  plough  in 
ridging,  agreed  well  enough  with  the  feed  rye.     At  laft  I  was  Ihewn  a  *"arden 
that  contained  juft  an  arpent ;  on  ftepping  I  found  it  3366  fquare  yards,  whence 
it  appears  that  their  rye  is  fown  exceedingly  thick.     Pine  land,  which  is  here 
very  bad,  fells  at  60  liv.  the  arpent  (3I.  i6s.  id.).    It  muft  not  be  imagined  from 
hence  that  the  pine  land  of  the  Landes  of  Bourdeaux  fells  in  this  proportion  in 
general.     Vaft  tracks  are  greatly  preferable  to  thefe,  and,  if  well  planted,  yield 
from  los.  to  20s.  per  acre,  and  fell  at  lol.  to  20I.  an  acre,  but  ufually  1 2I.  or  13L 
Cultivate^  land  120  liv.  (7I.  12s.  2d.)     Maiz  yields  thirty  meafures  per  arpent, 
or  forty-three  meafures  per  acre.     The  produce  of  rye  the  fame,  twenty-fix 
bufhels ;  but  this  is  a  great  crop.     At  Tartafs  inclofed  and  cultivated  land  fells 
at  300  liv.  (18I.  i8s.  lod.)  thebeft  at  400  liv.  but  that  is  uncommon.     At  St, 
Severe  500  liv.  (33I.  los.)     It  is  ever  thus;  when  a  country  likethiaiski  ge- 
neral wafte,  and  the  cultivated  fpots  rich,  they  fell  them  as  they  would  do  in 
(liftrifts  the  whole  of  which  are  in  culture.     About  Aire  the  arpent  fown  with 
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e4olb.  of  wheat,  that  is,  with  two  facks,  each  four  mcafures  of  301b.  fells  at 
1000  liv.  If  they  fow  1 501b.  pep  acre,  this  is  27I.  i6s.  lod.  To  Plaifancc  at 
600  liv.  From  all  which  prices  of  this  diftrid  of  heath  it  appears,  that  the 
cultivated  and  improved  lands,  or  thofe  naturally  rich  and  good,  have  been  here 
in  contemplation.  But  certainly  not  one-tenth  of  this  line  of  country  is  in  that 
ilate;  for  the  general  and  predominant  features  of  tlie  whole  are  waftes,  of  which 

in  another  chapter. Average, — Rent,  i6s.  3d.     Price,  19I.  i8s.  4d, 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  calculating  thefe  averages,  that  I  rejefl:  the  firft  articles  of 
St.  Brieux  to  Mufilac,  and  the  fecond  of  Campan;  they  are  too  much  exceeding 
the  common  rates  to  be  admitted,  depending  on  merely  local  or  extraordinary 
circumftances;  20I.  an  acre  may,  on  a  general  idea,  be  confidered  as  the  price  of 
the  land  in  thefe  diftridts  that  is  improved  and  in  regular  culture ;  and  when  it 
is  recolleded  that  the  enormous  waftes  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  as  good  a  foil 
naturally,  and  by  very  eafy  and  pradticable  means  capable  of  being  made  equally 
produflive,  and  that  they  are  to  be  hired  for  ever  at  ^d.  an  acre,  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  in  breaking  up  and  improving  uncultivated  lands  will  appear 
amazing;  it  is  indeed,  of  all  the  other  branches  of  agriculture,  that  which  is  leaft 
underftood  in  France.  The  few  notes  taken  of  the  year's  purchafe,  at  which 
land  fells,  give  twenty-five.  The  intereft  for  money  paid  by  land,  5  per  cent. ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  to  the  feed,  fix  for  one;  and  laftly^ 
taking  the  average  of  Doll,  St.  Brieux,  Rofporden,  and  Lourd,  being  thofe 
places  where  rent  and  price  are  both  minuted,  it  is  iL  ys.  rent,  and  34I.  i  is.  2d. 
price;  the  grofs  receipt  of  the  landlord  therefore  does  not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 

District  of  Mountain. 

The  iame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  the  prefent  cafe;  for  though  the  prx)- 
vinces  of  RoufiSUon,  Languedoc,  Auvergne,  Dauphine,  and  Provence  are  the 
moft  mountainous  in  France,  yet  the  great  roads  lead  moftly  along  valfis ;  and 
when  they  do  not,  but  crofs  the  higheft  ridges  of  thofe  mountains,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  the  Velay  and  Vivarais,  and  fomewhat  fo  in  Provence,  yet  when  the 
price  of  land  is  demanded,  the  anfwer  from  every  tongue  always  refers  to  appro- 
priated and  cultivated  fpots,  which  probably  fell  higher  than  fimilar  ones  would 
do  in  the  beft  countries.  Another  circumftance,  in  countries  where  irrigation  is 
well  underftood,  is,  that  the  waters  of  great  tracks  of  mountains  being  diredted 
over  fmall  ones  of  vallies,  to  their  prodigious  improvement,  muft  of  neceflity 
add  a  value  to  them,  which  would  grofsly  deceive  us,  if  the  Ilighteft  general  idea 
was  formed  from  it. 

Roujjillon. 

Bellegardc  to  Pcrpignan,  d  meafure  of  watered  arable  fells  for  1200  liv.  and 
lets  for  50  liv.     Their  meafure  is  to  the  arpcnt  de  Paris  as  fifteen  to  eleven,  this 
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therefore  is  880  liv.  for  thatarpent  (50I.  is.  lod.),  and  the  rent  il.  i  is.  6d.  At 
Pia  watered  arable  fells  at  1000  liv.  (32I.  is.  3d.);  good  aj:able  not  watered  at 
600 liv,  (19I.  4s.  8d.)  J  the  vale  not  watered  30  liv.  rent  (i8s.  lod.). 

Languedoc. 
At  Cauflan  the  fefteree  of  arable  land  is  fown  with  961b.  of  feed.     Mr.  Pauc- 
ton  makes  the  fefteree  to  the  arpent  de  France,  as  0,3979  is  to  1,0000,  or 
19,158  feet;  this  is  1921b,  per  acre.     At  Beziers  I  faw  a  farm  of  250  fefterees, 
•that  was  fold  for  70,000  liv.  or  250  liv.  per  fefteree  (21L  17s.  6d.)     At  Carcaf- 
fonne  the-feptier  of  wheat  is  1501b.  and  they  got  on  good  land  fix  per  fefteree,, 
the  fefteree  here  being  1024  Cannes  of  eight  panns,  this  makes  25,000  feet;  the: 
produce  therefore  is  23  bufhels.     Extraordinary  crops  rife  to  ten  feptiers.     This^ 
province  bears^  a  much  greater  charadter  for  fertility  than  it  deferves.     Monfl.,^ 
Aftruc  fays  of  it,  "  Je  ne  pretens  point  parlcr  ni  du  bled  ni  de  la  laine :  ces  deux 
articles  font  portes  dans  la  Languedoc  a  peu  pres  au  plus  haut  point  ou  ils  puif*-- 
fent  allcr.  *"     A  pretty  reafon  for  the  natural  hiftorian  of  a  province  to  fay  no 
more  about  them!     At  Narbonne  there  is  good  wool,  but  the  culture  of  corn 
there  has  little  merit.     Another  writer  is  near  the  truth  when  he  fays,  **  If  wc 
except  what  we  call  the  Plain  of  Languedoc,  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  low 
Cevenois>  thfereft,  which  makes  half  the  province,  is,,  of  all  the  countries  I 
know,.  the.moft.ungrateful  and  the  leaft  fertile -(-." 

jiii'vcrgne. 
At  Briude  and  its  vicinity,  the  fepteree  of  mountaih  land  contains  1800  toifes,, 
and  fells  at  50  to  80  liv. ;   there  are  64,800  feet  in  it,  or  two  arpents  of  Paris 
(;iL  13s.  3d.) ;.  of  middling  land  cultivated,  the  feptier  contains  1600  toifes,  and 
the  price  is^  1000  liv.  (29L  3s.  7d.) ;.  the  beft  land  meafures  1400  toifes,  and  fells 
at  200Q  liv.  (66L.14S.  4d.)    What  a^  perplexity  to  have  a  different  meafure,  ac-- 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  foil !     At  a  diftance  from  the  town,  good  land. 
fcUs  for  5po  liv.  (16I.  13s.  7d.)  -,  and  middling  200  liv.  (5I.  i6s.  8d.)     At  Fix. 
the  fepteree  contains  1800  toifes,  and  the  price  of  good  land  is  80a liv.  but  one. 
with  .another,  not  more  than  400  liv.  (lol.  7s.  9d..    Rent  lo  liv.  and  produce: 
30  liv.^confequently  pays  only  2f  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollefted,  that  few 
will  hire  land  on  fuch  devatcd.  fpots ;,  it  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  pro— 
'prietors..    From  hence  reach  Pradellcs,, where  the  meafures  changes  again ;  four  • 
cartonats  make  a  journal,. and  fell  at  300  liv-  but  bad  land  down  to  30  liv. ;  fome- 
•near  towns-rifes  to  1000  liv. ,   A  man  mows,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  ploughs  a  journal: 

♦  Mem.  p9ur  I'HfJf.  Nat.  de  la  Pfov,  de  la  Languedoc.     4  to,     1737,     Pref.    * 

^  HiJ}^  Nat.  delaP.nv.de.  la  LanguedQc^    Par.M..iGcnfanc*    8yo..  iv^tom.  1777.    T©m.  iv*. 
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&  day.     At  Villeneuvc  de  Berg  wheat  yields  four  for  one  of  the  feed.  In  good 
years.     The  meafure  fells  for  400  liv* 

Dauphini. 
At  Montilimart,  the  meafure  is  the  fepteree,  which  they  fow  with  a  feptier 
of  wheat  of  1031b.  fuppofing  them  to  fow,  as  ufual  in  the  fouth  of  France,  their 
crop,  which  is  eight  for  one,  amounts  to  (23!^  bufhels.)  Good  arable  in  the 
vale,  that  admits  watering,  fells  at  400  liv.  (27L  19s.  id.)  Not  watered  200  liv. 
(13I.  19s.  6d.)  5  the  worft  150  liv.  (lol.  9s.  yd.)  Rent  of  good  land  in  the  vale, 
when  let,  24  liv.  (il.  13s.  3d.);  of  the  middling  18  liv.  and  of  the  bad  10  liv.— • 
Eflates  pay  4  per  cent.  ^ 

Trovence. 
At  Avignon,  we  meet  with  the  fame  difficulty  ifl  difcovering  the  meafure  of 
land  accurately  as  at  Montiliniart.  I  muft  therefore  take  the  feed  for  my  guide 
here  alfo.  The  falma  of  wheat  weighs  4001b,  but  the  pound  is  not  the  poid  de 
marc;  it  is  to  that  weight  as  0,8375  is  to  1,0000,  or  4771b.  Their  meafure  of 
land  is  the  falma  alfo;  but  it  is  not  to  be  afcertained  by  the  fuppofition  of  feed* 
Arable  land,  near  the  city,  fells  at  1200  to  3000  liv.  Wheat  yields  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  for  one  of  the  feed.  Meadows  are  meafured  by  the  eymena^  which 
fpace  yields  a  ton  of  hay.  At  Lille  arable  fells  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  if  planted 
with  mulberries ;  if  without  them  200  liv.  and  down  to  120  liv.  Pafs  from 
hence,  by  the  Crau  to  Aix,  where  they  meafure  by  the  carteree  of  600  Cannes,— 
thecanne  eight  panns;  the  pann  nine  inches  and  three  lines,  or  21,600  feet.  Arable 
600  liv.  the  carteree  (47I.  5s.)  Land  pays  4  per  cent.  At  Tour  d' Aigues,  their 
meafure  is  the  foma  of  1400  Cannes,  or  50,400  feet.  Arable  fells  at  200  to  500  liv. 
average  400  liv.  (13I.  6s.  lod.)  Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight  pannaux  of  321b. 
a561b.  on  good  land;  but  the  pound  here  is  the  poid  de  table;  thefe  make, 
therefore,  only  22olb.  poid  de  marc.  (1671b.)  On  bad  land,  however,  they  fow 
but  one-fourth  of  this  quantity,  which  is  a  moft  extraordinary  circumftance.  A 
good  produft  ^is  eight  for  one  •  a  bad  one  four  for  one;  and  the  medium  of  the 
diftria  five  ( 1 4  bufliels),  which'is  a  fad  proof  of  miferable  hufbandry.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  is  put  in  with  their  hough  inftead  of  the  plough,'  in  which  way 
the  ground  is  ftirred  deeper  and  better,  they  get  feven  or  eight  for  one  (20 bufhels) . 
The  beft  purchafes  do  not  pay  more  than  4  per  cent.  At  Marfeilles,  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Raynal  affured  me,  •  that  he  had  been  informed  by  many  agricqltu- 
^rifts,  who  well  know  France,  that  the  whole  kingdom  does  not  produce  more  than 
4I  for  one  of  the  feed,  on  an  average.  And  on  my  return  from  Italy,  paifing 
near  Lyons,  I  was  informed,  that  that  province  does  not  yield  more  than  four 
for  one ;  and  alfo,  that  the  common  price  of  arable  land  is  half  that  of  meadow. 
And  as  at  this  place  I  am  in  the  neighbourhopd  of  the  fub-province  of  Brefle, 
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whicK  Is  a  part  of  the  generality  of  Dijon,  I  fhall  add  here,  from  the  infbrma^ 
tion  of  the  very  ingenious  Monf.  Varcnne  dc  Fenille,  that  throughout  that 
province,  the  naeafure  of  land  is  the  coupee  of  6250  feet,  which  is  fown  with  a 
coupee  of  wheat  of  22lb.  the  average  value  of  which,  for  many  years,  is  2  liv* 
hut  on  an  average  of  the  laft  ten  years,  at  457! — the  common  produ<Sl  is  five 
for  one  (i2i  bufliels);  but  maiz  yields  at  leaft  twelve  for  one.  Before  I  take 
leave  of  this  diftridt  of  mountain,  I  fliould  obferve,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  thefe  provinces  bears  no  rent  at  all,  and  yields  no  other  produce  than  what 
refults  from  pafturing  cattle  in  the  mountains  during  the  fummer  feafon,  the 
amount  of  which  is  very  trifling*.  Perhaps  feven^eights  of  Languedoc  are 
mountainous  I  half  of  Provence  or  more ;  three-fourths  of  Auvergne ;  and  two- 
thirds  of  Dauphin^.  Thcfeimmenfe  diftriiSls. of  mountain,  abound,  it  is  true, 
with  lovely  vallies,  but  their  breadth  is  ufually  inconfiderable ;  nor  do  the  cul- 
tivated flopes  bear  any  proportion  to  the  parts  abfolutely  vrafte.  Thefe  vaft 
tracks  uninclofed,  unappropriated,  and  generally  common  to  the  refpedive  com- 
munities, have  no  other  fixed  price  than  what  they  fometimes  are  fold  for  to  in- 
dividuals, which  is  noted  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands.  The  value  is  too  finall 
to  be  an  objeil  of  this  inquiry.  The  feigneurs,  who  poflcfs  the  fame  rights,  fell 
and  fief  them  at  a  ftill  cheaper  rate.  The  vicinity  of  fuch  great  tracks  of  moun- 
tains is  a  caufe  for  vale  lands  felling  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  other- 
wife  would.  In  France,  hay  and  ftraw  arc  almoft  the  only  articles  of  the  winter 
food  of  cattle  and  flieep.  This  miferable  oeconomy  gives  a  value  to  mcadow- 
'ground,  which  ii>  a  better  fyftem  would  probably  fink  full  half :  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  arable  lands  are  greatly  raifed  in  their  price.  The  more  cattle  the 
poflTcflTors  can  keep  on  the  mountains  in  fununer,  fo  much  the  more  valuable  arc 

all  cultivated  lands. Averaga, — Rent,  17s.  /d.     Price,  21I.  7s.  7d. 

The  average  thus  ftated  is  that  of  land  improved  and  cultivated,  and  chiefly 
vales,  in  this  mountainous  diftria.  I  may  add  alfo,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  paid 
by  purchafes  varies  from  two  one-half  to  four,  which  are  the  extremes ;  the  mean 
may  be  ftated  at  three  one-half,  and  perhaps  three  three-fourths.  The  product  of 
wheat  and  rye,  proportioned  to  the  feed,  rifes  from  four  for  one,  to  ten  for  one, 
but  the  latter  is  in  watered  vales;  fuch  advantages  excepted,  about  four  or  five 
for  one.  Laft:ly,  let  me  obferve,  that  on  feledting  Rouflillon,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphin^,  articles  which  have  both  rent  and  price  minuted,  I  find  the  average 
of  them  to  be,  rent  il.  3d.  price  22I.  4d. 

*  The  beft  mountains  in  Ais  refpedk^  that  I  heard  0^  are  thofe  dut  begin  at  Colmars,  and  at  Bar- 
celonetta,  which  arc  covered  with  a  good  turf,  ^d  in  fummer  feed  an  immenfe  number  of  catdt 
andlheep. 

District 
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District  op  Stony  Soils. 

Loraine. 

At  St.  Mcnehoud,  good  arable  fells  for  250  to  300  liv.  the  journal  of  21,384 
feet  (2  iL  IIS.  4d.) ;  but  fome  is  fo  low  as  10  liv.  ( i  ^s.)     To  Braban  the  fame 
price :  but  near  that  place,  whole  farms  through,  the  land  of  all  forts  included, 
80  liv.  (61. 6s.)     At  Verdun  good  arable  300  to  500  liv.  (3  il.  los.) j  but  upon 
the  hills  fome  io  low  as  10  to  20  liv.  (il.  2s.  9d.)     At  Mar-le-Tours  arable 
400  liv-  (31I.  I  OS.)  5  and  in  the  way  toMetz,  where  the  meafure  changes  to 
22,575  feet,  by  one  account,  and  to  480  perch,  at  eight  feet  two  inches,  by 
another;  the  latter  is  31,680  feet,  and  they  meafure  wheat  by  the  franchar  of 
421b.     The  uncertainty  of  the  meafure  makes  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  which 
I  received  ufelefs.     At  Metz,  where  the  meafure  is  22,575  feet,  on  the  beft  land 
wheat  yields  5!  for  one,  viz.  one  quartier  of  feed,  at  5  liv.  1 5/!  yields  5$  quartiers, 
or  31  liv.  izf.i  fome  fo  low  as  3^  for  one.     Arable  fells  at  150  liv.  (i  il.  4s.) 
Efbtes  produce  neat  3 1  to  4  per  cent,  and  fell  for  24  years  purchafe.     At  Pont 
a  Mouflbn  another  meafure  300  verge  of  10  feet,  the  foot  10  inches,  or  16,200 
feet.     I  ihall  enter  the  intelligence  as  I  received  it,  but  fome  of  the  rates  ap- 
pear extraordinary;.  I  am  not,  however,  allowed  to  doubt,  as  my  authority  was 
the  beft  the  country  could  afibrd.     Bad  arable  land  in  the  plain  fells  at  300  liv» 
this  is  (reducing  both  meafure  and  money,  for  here  31  liv.  make  but  24  liv.  in 
France)  24I.  13s.;  of  a  middling  quality  it  fells  at  500  liv.  (40I.  12s.  id.);  fome 
at  1000  liv.  (79I.  1 2s.  id.)     The  beft  wheat  produces  kv^a  quartiers,  at  1 3olb, 
but  this  is  uncommon;  the  general  produce  is  four  fuch  quartiers  (23'bufhels), 
One  perfon  here  informed  me,  that  the  beft  produce  is  ten  quartiers,  the  middling 
fcven,  and  the  worft  three;  but  as  this  would  make  the  average  40  bufhcls,  I 
rejedt  the  intelligence,  and  adhere  to  what  I  have  noted  above*     I  have  been 
recommended  to  at  leaft  a  dozen  perfons  in  France  connected  nearly  with  agri- 
culture, who  did  not  know  and  could  not  difcovef  the  meafure  of  the  pkce 
where  they  lived,  if,  unfortunately,  the  arpcntcur  was  abfent,  or  non-refidcnt  in 
Ae  town*     Rents  in  the  plain  from  30  to  50  liv.  (3!.  3s.  lod.).     Eftates  pay 
3  to  3f  per  cent.     At  Nancy  the  arpent  contains  19,360  feet,  or  250  toiies  oi 
10  perch.     Arable  land  fells  at  500  liv.  (33I.  17s.  6d.);  fome  at  700  liv. ;  the 
worft  at  250  liv.  (16I.  8s.  pd.)     Eftates  fubjedt  to  feudal  honorific  rights  pay 
3  to  3  f  per  cent. ;  others  not  fubjeft  five.     At  Luneville  finding  alfo  fome  diffi* 
culty  in  afcertaining  the  meafure  of  land,  I  ftepped  a  piece  that  was  exaSly  a 
journal,  and  found  it  to  contain  1974  yards,  or  15,620  French  feet*     Arabic 
land  near  good  villages  fells  at  300  liv.  (24I.  17s.  lod.)  but  more  commonly  at 
1 24  liv.  (loL  7S*  3d.)     A  good  produce  of  wheat  is  three  razcau  of  xSolb.  this 

tb« 
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the  pound  being  to  the  poid  de  marc  as  0,9309  is  to  i^oooo,  equals  23  bufhels  % 
.a  middling  two  razeau  (15!  bufhels) ;  the  worft  i  f  ( 1 1 1  bufhels.)  To  Haming 
arable  fells  at  100  to  200  liv.  the  journal  (12I.  8s.  iid.),  and  lets  at  10  liv« 
(88.  9d.) 

Al/ace. 
To  Befort  the  beft  land  600  liv.  but  in  general  arable  250  liv.  the  journal  of 
Soo  toifes  (14I.  IIS.  4d.)  They  few  this  meafure  with  four  quartiers  of  wheat, 
each  42lb.. (2241b.)  produce  thirteen  to  fixteen  quartiers  (14I  are  12  bufti.) 
The  common  price  of  the  feck  is  1 6  liv.  or  for  4,  64  liv.  Barley  half  the  value, 
32  liv. — total  produce,  in  three  years,  as  the  courfeis, — i,  fallow, — 2,  wheat, 
3,  fpring  corn,  96  liv. — Rent  of  fuch  land  11  liv.  (i  2s.  3d.).  At  Ifle^  the  journal 
contains  four  quartiers,  each  ninety  perch,  at  nine  feet,  or  29,160  feet.  Land, 
in  general,  fells  from  240  to  400  liv.  (18I.  5s.  9d.)  The  produce  of  wheat, 
twelve  to  twenty  quartiers,  at  40  lb.  (15^  bufhels.) 

Franche  Compti^ 
The  journal  of  Befan^on  is  360  perch,  at  9^  feet,  or  33,507  feet.  Very  bad 
arable  land  is  to  be  had  for  50  liv.  (2I.  i  is.  lod.) ;  but  fome  rifes  to  1 560  liv. 
(77I.  1 5s.)  and  thefe  prices  are  the  extremes;  in  common,  500  liv.  (25l.*i8s.  4d.) 
The  produce  of  wheat  is  two  to  five  meafures  of  401b.  (from  36  to  5olb.)  on  an 
ctuvrcy  theeightof  a  journal.— at  three,  this  is  20  bufliels.  Eftates  pay  fcarcely 
4  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  only  2i.  To 
Orechamps,  in  the  flat  rich  vale,  a  journal  fells  at  700  liv.  (36I.  5s.  8d.)  All  I 
faw  of  Franche  Compte,  is  under  a  wretched  culture ;  fallows  very  -  general,  yet 
the  corn  poor ;  and  where  there  are  exceptions,  which  do  not  often  occur,  ftill 
the  management  is  without  merit.  The  culture  of  maiz  is  a  good  featjiire,  but 
it  is  neither  flourifhing  nor  clean,  and  much  mixed  with  hemp. 

Burgundy. 
About  Longeau,  the  meafure  is  the  journal  of  360  perch,  of  nine  feet,  or 
28,800  feet.  The  common  price  of  land  600  liv.  (34I.  19s.  2d.)  The  meafure 
of  wheat  holds  321b.  and  a  journal  yields  to  50  (41  btiihels);  but  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary crop, — thirty  are  more  common  (24  bufliels);  maiz  yields  forty 
meafures  {32  bufliels),  befides  ten  to  twenty-five  meafure  of  harricots:  barley 
thirty-five  meafure.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  where  the  journal  is  the 
fame  as  the  arpent  de  Paris,  arable  fells  for  200  liv.  (lol.  'j^.  gd.)  to  600  liv. 
{31L  3s.  3d.)  And  the  half  produce  of  wheat,  which  the  landlord  receives 
from  the  metayer ^  five  meafures  of  451b.  (5  bufliels).  The  land  yields,  however, 
much  more  than  10  bufliels,  for  there  are  dedu<3:ions  for  certain  expences  of  cul- 
ture before  he  takes  his  half,  as  tythe,  harvefl:,  and  threfliing.    At  Nuys  the 

journal 
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journal  of  arable  fells  at  300  •to  400  liv,  (i  81.  3s.  6d.)  It  has  been  impoflible  to 
avoid,  in  this  diftridt,  general  errors  flowing  from  the  intelligence  received^ 
being  much  more  in  reference  to  good  land,  and  fuch  as  has  been  long  culti* 
.vated  and  improved,  than  an  average  of  the  whole.  In  the  chapter  of  univer- 
fal  produce,  which  includes  every  Ipecies  of  land,  this  diftrift  does  not  claft 
high;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  worft  cultivated  in  the  kingdom, 
after  the  diftria  of  heath,,  Sologne,  the  Bourbonnois,  and  Nivernois,  I 
know  none  worfer  much  is  wafte,  and  more  under  culture  is  negledlcd,. 
yet  land  in  the  rich  flat  vales,  through  which  the  rivers  lead,  is  fertile 
enough  to  command  great  prices,  and  to  yield  large  produdts,  even  with  bad 
management.  Immenfe  tracks  in  Lorainc.  are  plagued  with  conmion  rights,, 
which  are  more  general  than  in  moft:  of  the  other  provinces.  Where  thefe  are 
found,  husbandry  cannot  flouriih..  The  good  Duke  of  Loraine,  the  wifeft  and 
mofl:  benevolent  fovereign  of  his  age,  feems  to  have  done^nothing  in  this  refpeft, 
and  without  it  the  province  will  continue  what  it  is^  one  of  the  poorcfl:  in  France*. 
It  is  a  bad  fign,.  when^  you  find  the  pay  of  troops  reckoned  a  great  blefling* 
If  you  believe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  Loraine,.  without  her  garrifons,  and 
Franche  Compt^  without  her  forges,  would  both  be  defolate;  a  fure  mark, 
Aat  agriculture:  is  ill  underftood,  and  overfliocked  with  ufclefs  hands,,  or  rather' 

mouths.: Average,— -Price,  21L  los.  2d. — Produd,  18  bufliels.. 

I  calculating  this  average,  I  rejedl  merely  local  advantages  of  the  vicinity  of 
Befanfon..  I  ihould  add  here,  as  before,  that  land,  in  this  diftridl,  fells  at  twenty* 
four  years  purehafe,  and  yields  from  2I  to  5  per  cent. ;— average  3  J.  The 
average  of  the  minutes>  where  both  rent  and  price  arc  noted,,— -rent,  il^^s,  3^.  j. 
Brix:e,.35l.  los.  gd. 

District  of  Chalk* 

Sologne^ 

Sologne  has  not  a  chalk  foil;  but  I  faw  in  jfeveral  places  a  very  good  clay  marlj^v 
and  as  the  province  is  nearly  furrounded  by  a  calcareous  one,  I  think  I  am  juf- 
'tified  in  my  arrangement  of  it,  notwithflanding  Monf.  d'Au troche,  fays  it  has 
no  calcareous  fl;one&*.^  In  pafllng  froni  Orleans  toXa  Fertd  Lowendahl,  this- 
;noft  wretched  of  the  French  provinces  is  entered.  Poverty  and  mifery  pervade 
the  whole;  agriculture  is  at  its  lowefl:  ebb,  and  yet  every  where  it  is  capable  of 
being  mkde  rich  and.  flourifliingt.  Between  thefe  towns  are  twelve  miles  of  a 
.poor  flat  fandy  gravel;  for  the  firft:  mile  from  Orleans  improved;,  bat  all  the 
mA  in  a  miferable  ftate ;  many  negleded  lands  covered  with,  heath..  It  yields 
nothing  but  rye,  the  crops  are  wretched, .  that  being  fown  is  a  iatirc  upoa. 
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the  kingdom.  Rent  of  an  arpent  of  France,  4  liv.  (3s.)  ;  but  wafte  for  (hcep- 
walk  given  into  the  bargain,  which  is  of '  a  much  greater  extent.  Near  La 
Ferte  4I  liv.  all  here  gained  through  the  medium  of  metayers^  To  La  Motte 
Beuvron  400  liv.  for  1 50  mines  of  land,  three  mines  making  two  arpcnts  ;  this 
is  not  quite  4  liv.  but  much  rough  ground  for  cattle  2(iid  fheep  thrown  in.— 
Miferable  rye  and  buck-wheat,  the  only  crops :  the  farmers  think  the  former  pro- 
mifing  this  year,  which  I  am  clear  will  not  produce  two  quarters  the  acre*  To 
Nonan-le-Fuzelier,  the  lame  country  and  huflbandry,  and  the  rye  this  year  no 
more  than  one-half  to  one  quarter  per  acre.  To  La  Loge,  nearly  the  fame, 
and  not  one-tenth  of  it  cultivated.  They  fow  here  a  vernal  rye,  which  is  a  true 
fpring  corn,  that  will  not  fucceed  if  fown  in  autumn.  It  is  committed  to  the 
ground  in  March  or  April,  yet  the  crop  is  out  only  one  week  later  than  the  com- 
mon rye ;  the  produce  not  quite  fo  large.  Buck- wheat  yields  8  to  iz  feptiers 
per  fepter^c-*the  feptier  holds  1 2olb.  rye;  this  is  ten  bushels  upon  the  land  that 
is  fown  wilii  two.  Rye  yields  three  to  one  of  the  feed*  At  Salbris,  newly 
broken  up  land  yields  1 2  boifeau  of  rye,  of  1 31b.  per  meafure  of  land,  of  which 
there  are  1 2  in  a  fepteree,  or  12  feptiers  of  1561b. ;  and  advancing,  rye  produces 
three  feptiers  the  fepteree ;  it  is  nearly  an  acre — the  crop  is  therefore  about  one 
quarter  per  acre.  Upon  Sologne,  in  general,  I  lliould  obferve,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  province  has  calculated  it  to  contain  250  leagues  fquare,  or  a  million 
of  arpents  * ; — and  that  the  net  rent  of  it,  without  the  landlord  fumifhing  the 
cattle,  is  only  zof.  to  z^f.  per  arpent  one  with  another.  Another  writer  fiiys, 
the  worft lands  in  the  province,  fell  at  no  liv.  per  arpent -f*  de Paris  (5I.  14s.  3d.)  i 
he  means  cultivaied  I  prefume  (for  certainly  the  waftes  bring  no  iiich  price), 
I  can  believe  this  from  the  view  I  took  of  it ;  and  furely  nothing  can  be  a  more 
fevere  fatire  on  the  agriculture  of  a  country ! — Goverment  and  the  gentry 
are  equally  to  blame.  I  have  feldom  feen  a  country  fo  eafily  capable  of  improve* 
ment,  for  the  foil  is  fand  or  gravel,  and  under  it  is  every  where  found  clay,  or 
claymarh 

In  returning  northwards,  re-enter  the  chalk  diftrid  in  this  province.  At 
La  Grawle  the  meafure  is  thirty-two  carreaux,  each  eighteen  feet  fquare,  or 
10,368  feet;  fells  at  10  liv.  (il.  12s.  4d.)  being  very  bad,  but  better  foils  at, 
30  liv.  (4I.  17s.)  At  Rignac  the  foil  being  ftrongand  good,  the  Paris  arpent, 
which  is  the  common  Saintonge  meafure,  fells  for  600  liv,  (31I.  3s.  lod.) 
Wheat  produces  ten  facks  of  1501b.  (32  buQiels)  but  this  is  an  extraordinary 
crop,  fcven  and  a  half  much  more  common  (24  bufhels).  At  Barbefieux  they 
fow  wheat  two  years  in  fuccefBon  i  the  firft  crop  twelve  to  fifteen  boifeau  per 
iournal ;  the  fecond  eight  or  nine :  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  barbariim. 

*  Memoire  fur  ^amelioration  de  la  Sq15^ii^  par  M.  d'Autrocbc.    8vQ«   1787.  p.  4. 
t  Credit  Nathnaly  p*  114* 

Angoumois 
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Angoumois. 

The  journal  is  to  that  of  France,  as  0,674  is  to  i^ooo,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  the  arpcnt  de  Paris.  At  Petignac  good  land  fells  at  400  liv* 
(20L  i6s.  9d.)  but  had,,  by  which  they  mean  chalk  foils,  yields  little  or  nothing, 
if  others  are  bought  with  them*  At  Roulet  the  arpcnt  is  one  and  a  half  journal 
of  200  carreaux,  each  twelve  feet,  or  28,800  feet,  Maiz  here  produces  thirty 
to  forty  boifeau,  which  contains  451b.  of  wheat  (38  bufhels).  Wheat  twenty- 
five  boifeau  the  firft  crop  (26  bufliels),  but  the  fecond  not  above  fixteen 
(17  buflielis) ;  and  all  thefe  crops  are  on  the  heft  lands  only  i  inferior  ones  pro- 
duce much  lefs.  At  AngoulSme  wheat  yields  twelve  boifeau  the  journal,  the 
boiieau  78  to  921b.  Strong  land  fells  at  200  liv.  (iil.  12s.  9d.)  At  Verteuil 
the  journal  is  200  carreaux,  each  12  feet  fquare,  which  is  the  fame  a3 
at  Boulet;  land  fells  at  300  liv.  (il.  los,)  being  from  20  to  25  years  purchafe; 
refit  12  liv.  (148*)  They  foW  more  than  a  boifeau  of  wheats  of  8olb.  per  jour- 
nal (90  is  i2olb.  per  Englifh  acre)  j  produce  five  (10  buftiels).  At  Caudac 
wheat  three  facks  per  journal,  the  fkck  two  boiieau,  the  boifeau  70  to  8olb. 
(11  buflicls);  maiz  4I  facks  (16}  bufhels).  Upon  Angoumois  in  general  I  may 
obferve>  that  the  only  poflible  method  of  cultivating  land  weU  in  fuch  a  province^ 
would  be  by  fainfoin  and  turnips  being  well  underftood ;  of  the  latter  they  Have 
not  an  idea ;  and  the  former  though  not  abfolutely  unknown,  is  yet  fo  very 
weakly  and  fparing  cultivated,  that  there  is  not  one  acre  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  thoufandi  When  chalks  are  farmed  upon  the  common  routine  of  itia- 
Aagement  that  pervades  all  France,  no  wonder  we  hear  of  fuch  miferable  crops^ 
The  province  does  not,  on  an  average,  produce  one-fourth  of  what  fimilar  land 
in  England  yields. 

Poitou, 

At  Ruffec  they  take  their  crops  of  wheat  in  fucceilion ;  ptoduce  of  the  .firf^, 

12  to  16  boifeau  of  8olb.  5  of  the  fecond,  fix  to  nine ;  and  of  the  third  threes 

At  Coute  Verac  12  boiieau  per  journal,  on  land  that  fells  at  100  liv.  For  many 

miles  to  Poitiers,  the  country  all  appears  aa  badly  cultivated  as  it  is  fombre  to  the 

eye,  being  one  of  the  moft  dreary  I  have  feen  in  France.     The  produds  run 

very  low,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  the  ftubbles,  and  from  the  fcattered 

hints,  rather  than  information,  I  received,  it  does  not  yield  the  half  of  what  a 

little  better  hulbandry  would  enable  it  to  do.  ^    At  Clain  the  meafure  is  the  boife- 

l^c  of  16  chains  fquare,  each  chain  10  feet,  or  25,600  feet,  which  fpace  yields 

la  to  18-boifeau  of  321b.  of  rye  (13  buftiels).     The  lame  meafure  of  land  fells 

at  LaTricherieat6oto9oliv.(4l.i8s.);  atChateauraultfor6oliv.  (3I.  i8s.9d,) 

Rye  produces  10  boiieau  (8  bulhels).     Advancing,  the  foU  improves  a  little  j 

it  iells  at  100 liv.  (61.  us.  sd.)  and  produces  12  to  14  boifeau  of  rye. 

Y  y  Touraine 
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Touratne. 

At  Beauv^s  loamy  land  fells  at  loo  liv.  the  arpent^  but  chalky  foHs  at  only 
half  that  fum.  Wheat  after  fainfoin  yields  80  boilcau,  biit  after  fellow  only  20, 
I  am  fo  much  ii)  doubt  what  the  arpent  is,  ajid  what  the  boifeau,  that  I  give  no 
reduftion  5  they  told  us  the  fomier  was  100  chain  of  i  gt  feet.  At  Montbazon 
the  arpent  of  100  chain,  each  25  feet  fquare,  or  62,500  feet,  fells  at  3  to  8  liir. 
the  chain,  or  300  to  800  ILv.  the  arpent  (14I.  i6s.  7d.)  Wheat  yields  50  gerts, 
each  If  boifeau  (16  bufhels)  barley  now  cutting,  and  not.  two  quarters  per 
Engliih  acre.  At  Tours  large  p^rchafes  pay  5  per  cent*  but  fmall  ones  3I. 
Amboife,  an  arpent  of  land  200  liv.  To  Blois  the  heft  land  3aoliv.  (151.  i2s.4d.) 
There  are  12  boifelde  in  the  arpent,  fown  with  a  boijG^u  of  feed  of  lolb,. 
(1571b.). 

Solognc. 

Re-enter  this  province,  where  it  has  no  fuch  miferabk  countertance  as  in  the 
part  we  paffed  before.  To  Chambord  the  arpent  1600  toifcs,  the  rent  of 
which  is  24  liv.  (14s.)  but  this  is  the  bell  land  only ;  the  general  produce  be- 
ing, vine3  excepted,  very  low.  To  Orleans  pafs  fome  buck-wheat,  that  will 
not  yield  more  than  five  or  fix  bufhels  an  acre;  rent  of  fands  8  liv.  (4s.  oA.). 

Champagne. 

To  Chateau  Thiery  the  vale  arable  lets  at  12  liv.  the  arpent  (8$.  24.)  i  %^t 
the  hills  are  poor,  and  yield  much  lefs.     AU  the  products  I  fee  are  cniferably 
poor,  yet  the  foil  is  a  good  loam*     Near  Mareuil  ferms  are  let  at  the  third  franc>. 
paying  the  landlord  by  that  divifion  20  to  24  liv.  the  arpent  (i  6s.)    Land  fells  at 
thirty  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  pet  cent.     At  Epernay  eftates  in  general  pay 
3  per  cent^    The  chalky  marl  of  die  vale,  for  four  miles  before  Rheims,  has 
not  ixmch  wheat,  but  a  great  deal  of  rye^  which  is  by  fer  the  cleaneft  c<»7}  I 
have  feea  this  year  in  France^^  unlefs  the  poor  have  weeded  the  ftubble  for  their 
cows.  Price  200  to  250  liv.  the  arpent  of  France  (7L  i6s.  7d.)     In  the  country 
between  La  Loge  and  Chalons,  there  is  much  that  has  been  fold  at  30  liv.  the 
^arpent  (il,  is.)  and  fome  even  at  6  liv^..  (4s..  2d.)  ;  and  many  tracks  let  at  2Qyi. 
(8d.)  I  and  much  ia  left  wafte  to  weeds,  not  being  deemed  worth  fowing^  tl»t 
would  yield  ^nfoin  worth  three  guineas  an  acxe.     To  Ove,  the  miferably  poor 
chalky  foils  fell  at  48  liv^  the  journal  (il.  1 35^  3d.)  and  fome  at  27  liv.  { \  85%  4d.)  ;.. 
ijor  can  auy  thing  be  more  wretched  than  the  produ6ls».    With*  regard  to  the.^ 
whole  pro\dlnce  1  fhouldnote  here,  that  the  provincial  aflcmWy^  in  their  return: 
of  the  whole,  ftated,  that  Champagne  contained  fbuF  millions  of  arpents,  the* 
r/^ntal  of  which,  was  2o,OQo^ooQ  liv..  and  the  grc^s  product  60,000,000 liv  ^.  this, 
apjjcei  the  produce  15  liv.  (jos.)— andthe  rent  5  liv.  (3s*  6d,)  j  which  valua-^  ^ 
'  "        '  tioSHk  ' 
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tlons  clearly  fhew,  that  great  waftes  are  fuppolcd  to  yield  little  or  nothing ;  for 
the  produft  of  vines,  and  the  lands  on  the  rivers,  ia  confiderablc.     Land  felk  in 
Champagne^  as  it  fells  elfewhere,  according  to  the  intcreft  expected  to  be  made 
hyit;  the  price,  therefore,  follows  the  culture ;  the  rent,  whetc  metayers  kre  the 
tenants,  depends*  abfolutely  upon  the  produce ;  while  agriculture,  therefore 
(vineyards  excepted),  is  at  fuch  a  low  and  miferable  pitch,  the  landlord  c^  rea<* 
fonably  expecSt  nothing  more  than  the  pittance  he  receives  at  prefcnt.     But  the! 
improvenaen ts  to  be  made  in  this  country  are  immenfe,  by  means  of  artificial 
grafles,  turnips,  and  fhcep*     But  the  ftupki  ignorance  of  the  landlords^  and  the 
pernicious  prejudices  they  inherit  for  the  army,  in  common  with  other  French- 
men, remove  aft  pity  of  their  condition  5  they  receive  the  full  meafureof  their 
merit ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  peafantry  truly  deferves  compaflion.     Upon  the 
whole,  the'poor  chalk  provinces  muft  be  confidered  as  the  worft  cultivated  in 
France;  and  no  wonder ;  the  proper  roaHagement  of  this:  foil  depends  abfolutely 
on  three  things,  turnips,  grafles  and  fheep,  neither  of  which  is  known  here  any 
more  than  among  the  Hurons.     This,  circumftance  is  decifive. 

Average,— -Rent,  6s.  ^  Price,  9I.  is.  5d.  Produdt,  13!  bufhels* 
Land  in  thefe  diftridls  foils,  at  an  average,  at  25  years  purchafe  j  yidd$4per 
C5ent.  intereft  on  the  capital  inverted ;  and  the  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is  foittr 
for  one  of  the  feed.  There  are  but  two  minutes  that  contain,  in  the  &aie  ar^ 
tide,  both  rent  and  price.  The  average  is  los.  J^d.  rent,  and  1 2!.  1 3s.  3d.  price : 
it  pays,  therefore,  about  4  per  cent,  by  this  account ;  and  it  fliould  be  obferved, 
^hat  the  rent  is  not  a  net  produce — ^for^  the  landlord  has  his  vingtiemcs  to  pay 
out  of  it. 

District  of  Gravel* 

Burgundy. 

At  Autun  is  the  feparation  between  the  various  ftony  foils  of  the  reft  of  $his 
province,  the  lands  of  which  are  high,  and  the  plain  gravelly  through  which 
the  Loire  runs.  The  n^eafore  is  the  boifeleje^  the  ipace  which  a  boifeau  of  rye 
fows  that  contains  4olb.  i  itt  i6olb«  per  Englifli  acre,  the  boifclee  would  be 
about  9600  French  feet.  As  to  rent,  nothing  can  be  difcovered  accurately, 
without  details,  which  few  landlords  would  know  how  to  give ;  for  grafs,  wafte, 
and  wood  are  thrown  into  the  bargain  to  the  fermer,  and  he  divides  rye  and 
cattle  vdth  the  landlord;  as  to  price,  the  only  information  I  could  get  from  a 
pcrfon  who  I  fhould  have  thought  qualified  to  anfwcr  many  queries  was,  that  an 
eftate 'which  yields  500  boifeau  of  rye,  with  graft,  vrafte,  and  wood  proportioned 
to  the  praiflice  of  the  country  in  general,  would  fell  for  30,000  liv.  At  Luzy 
rye,  in  a  good  year,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one  of  the  feed.     The  whole  country 
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from  Autun  to  Bourbon  Lancy  is  a  granite,  or  gravel  foilj  and^no  produce  to 
be  feen  but  very  miferable  rye. 

Bourbonnois. 
At  Chavannc  they  fow  a  boifeau  of  rye  of  2olb.  on  a  boifelce  of  land,  the  pro- 
duce in  a  good  year  five  or  fix  for  one.  An  eftate  to  be  fold  here,  confifting  of 
three  farms,  which  yield,  by  metaying^  3000  liv.  a  y»r,  and  the  price  afked 
80,000  liv.  but  to  be  had  for  60,000  liv.  confeqiiently  pays  5  per  cent.  At  Mou- 
lins  the  arpent  contains  eight  boifelees,  each  of  168  toifes  fquare,  or  48,  ^84  feet, 
and  in  the  boifelee  6048  feet.  Good  arable  fells  at  150  to  20.0  liv.  the  arpent 
(5I.  19s.  lod.),  but  there  is  much  fo  bad  as  to  be  had  for  12  liv.  the  arpent 
(7s.  lod.)  All  purchafes  pay  5  per  cent.  They  fow  i6olb.  of  rye  per  arpent 
(1401b.),  and  get  foiir  or  five  times  the  feed.  In  the  neighbourhood  an  eftate 
of  10,000  liv.  a  year  to  be  fold,  the  price  afked  300,000  liv.  but  timber,  &c.  &c» 
given  in  reduce  it  to  250,000  liv. ;  it  would  pay  4  per  cent,  neat  for  the  money, 
by  the  miferable  produce  of  3!  or  4  liv.  (2s.  6d.)  per  arpent  for  the  landlord's 
half,  to  gain  which  he  is  obliged,  like  all  his  neighbours,  to  provide  the  whole 
live  flock  of  the  farms ;  take  the  price  at  250,000  liv.  ( 1 0,9371.)  and  the  annual 
rent  at  10,000  liv.  (437I.)  at  2^s.  6d.  per  Engliih  acre,  and  there  will  be  3496 
acres,  at  the  price  of  3I.  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  This  eflate  yields  annually  5381 
boifeau  of  rye,  at  2olb.  (at  551b.  Englifh  the  bufhel,  this  is  2i5obu{hels,  and 
at  3s.  the  bufhel  is  3  22I.  i  os.) ;  the  produce  is  five  for  one  of  the  feed.  At  La 
Palife  rye  produces  four  for  one.  The  gravelly  plain  continues  to  Neuf- 
moutier. 

Nivernots. 
All  I  faw  of  this  province  refembles  the  Bourbonnois  in  foil,  culture,  and 
produce ;  rye  here,  as  there,  is  almofl  the  only  crop ;  but  there  are  more  varia- 
tions, for  oats  are  fometimes  taken  after  the  rye,  and  there  are  diftridls  that 
produce  fome  wheat.  The  graveHy  plain  of  the  Loire,  which  includes  thefe 
two  provinces,  commences  to  the  S.  at  Roanne,  in  the  Lyonnois.  Ifliall  in 
general  obferve  upon  this  gravelly  diftria:,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  improveablc 
I  have  any  where  feen  i  much  might  be  done  in  it,  by  a  hufbandry  well  adapted 
to  fheep,  for  which  fpecies  of  flock  both  the  provinces  are  admirably  calculated; 
and  I  fhould  add,  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  defpicatble 
than  the  breed  of  that  animal  which  is  found  here  3  rye*ftraw,  the  winter  pro- 
vifion,  inflead  of  turnips,  is  fiiflSlcient  to  explain  it.  Nothing  can  hardly  be 
poorer  than  the  ;w^/tf;/^r/  of  the  Bourbonnois  5  and  the  landlords  feel  theeffedls 
of  their  poverty  in  a  manner  that  one  would  think  fufficient  to  open  their  eyes 
to  their  real  fituation.  They  receive  about  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  on  an  average,  not  for 
the  rent  of  the  land  only,  but  iilfo  for  ninning  the  hazard  of  lall  the  live  ilock, ' 
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which  they  provide  for  the  eftate ;  thus  they  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
ilock  and  hazard  of  farmings  without  any  of  the  profit  of  it ;  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  metayers  is  fuch,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expe<5l  any  improvement  from  them. 
If  in  fuch  a  fituation  gentlemen  will  not  take  their  lands  into  their  own  hands, 
at  leaft  enough  to  prove  that  the  country  might  yield  far  other  crops,  they 
muft  be  as  torpid  as  their  metayers^  and  receive  from  their  poverty  the  juft  re- 
ward of  prejudice  and  indolence,—-  AveragCj,— Price,  3I.  3s,  4d. 
.  I  (hould  fuppofe  the  rental,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  diftridl,  might,  from 
i!sMt  metayers y  be  about  (2s.  6d.)  an  acre,  from  which»  however,  fliould  be  de- 
duced the  intereft  of  the  fums  invefted  in  ftocking  the  farm  with  cattle,  (heep, 
horfes,  and  hogs,  which  is  a  confiderable  dedudtion.  On  the  other  hand,  timber^ 
underwood,  fbme  meadows,  always  kept  in  hand — vines,  ponds,  of  which  there 
are  many;  the  rent  of  mills,  &c,  more  than  balance  that  deduftion,  and  may 
probably  raife  the  total  receipt  to  (3s.)  an  acre,  or  fomething  more.  Eftates, 
in  thofe  provinces,  pay  about  4^  per  cent. ;  and  the  produce  of  rye  may  be  cal- 
culated at  five  for  one. 


District  of  various  Loams. 

Berry. 

^n  pafling  from  the  trijie  Sologne  into  this  province,  the  foil  improves, 
apd  with  it  the  produdls,  but  continue,  however,  very  moderate,  and  far  infe- 
rior to  what  they  ought  to  be.     A  few  leagues  before  Verfbn,  where  the  Count 
d'Artois's  foreft  ends,    rye  and  buck-wheat  yield  5 1  to  fix  feptiers  on   the 
fefteree  of  land,  but  barley  lefs  5  this  is  five  or  fix  for  one.     A  farmer  occu- 
pies fifty  fefterees  of  land  for  150  liv.  rent.     The  boifeau  of  rye  is  151b.  and 
twelve  make  a  fcptier  of  i8olb.  which  quantity  of  feed  makes  the  fefter^  to 
be  more  than  an  acre ;  five  roods  at  leaft.     Wheat  and  barley  yield  five  or  fix 
feptiers.     Advancing  toward  Vatan,  the  foil  improves  much ;  the  produd:  of 
wheat  3f  feptiers  of  2041b.  the  boifeau  being  171b.;   and  they  fow  a  fep- 
tier  of  all  forts  of  corn  per  fefter^,  on  all  ibrts  of  land.     On  good  land,  the 
metayers.^2y  half  the  produce ;  but  on  middling,  the  rent  is  a  feptier  per  fefter^* 
This  makes  the  rent  equal  only  to  the  leed,  and  the  landlord  confequently  gets 
nothing  for  the  fallow  year.     They  very  amply  merit  fuch  rents.     Wheat,  on 
the  beft  land,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one.     At  Vatan,  I  converfed  with' a  farmer, 
who,  for  thirty  fefterees  of  arable,  and  fix  of  meadow,  pays  600  liv.  and  eighteen 
feptiers  of  corn,  each  twelve  boifeau,  that  now  fells  at  25/     He  has  two  oxen, 
fix  horfes,  eight  cows,  and  700  fliecp.     His  whole  rent,  therefore,  is  about 
37I.  which,  for  fuch  a  ftock,  appears  ridiculous :  but  it  feems  to  be  a  feudal  rent 
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to  the  feigncur,  the  property  of  the  land  being  in  the  man.     He  fpoke  of.  bis 
•whole  farm  being  thirty-fix  fefterees,  paying  no  regard  to  woods  and  wailcs 
that  fupport  his  live  (lock*     At  Argenton,  wheat  produces  five  or  fix  boi&au  of 
251b,  per  boifelee,    eight  of  which  make  a  fefter^e ;  oats  and  barley  lliirec 
boifeau.      Advancing,    find  that  they  fow  a  boifeau  of  wheat,   of  251b.  per 
boifel^  of  land.     Upon  the  whole  of  this  intelligence  concerning  Berty,  I  muft 
obferve,  from  the  portions  of  feed,  i8olb.  2041b,  aoolb.  we  may,  in  a  rough 
way,  eftimate  that  the  arpent,  journal,  or  fcfteree,  nearly  equals  the  arpent  of 
France,  and  that  the  refpeftive  produdts  which  amount  to  H22lb.  loSolb.  and 
10961b,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  two  quarters  per  acre.     M.  du  Pr^  de 
St.  Maur  fays,  that  ordinary  land,   ferres  mediocres,  let  in  Berry  at  157^  the  ar- 
pent *.     But  All  rents  are  rifcn  fince  his  time. 

La  Marche. 
Near  Boifmandc,  much  fandy  land,  that  produces  rye  only,  and  the  crops 
-exceedingly  poor;  I  law  much  that  will  not  yield  more  than  a  quarter  per  acre, 
yet  jthe  fand  is  good,  but  it  is  all  fallowed.  Produce  eight  boifeau,  of  25lb.^ 
per  boifelee.  At  La  Ville  au  Brun  good  faod  yields  five  boifeau  per  boifelec, 
but  on  a  general  average  not  more  than  three.  The  feptier  is  eight  boifeau, 
ar\d  the  fefteree,  or  arpent,  eight  boifel&.  From  thefe  proportions  it  (hould 
fecm,  that  Berry  meafure  continues  here. 

Limojin. 

In  this  province  the  fefl:er^e  is  625  toifcs,  or  21,500  feet;  it  is  fown  with  four 
ijuartiers  of  281b.  or  ii2lb.  (2i81b.)  Rye  produces  four  times  the  feed,  but 
no  trifling  quantity  is  fown,  that  hardly  yields  more  than  the  feed,  by  reafon  of 
poverty  and  bad  management.  At  Limoge  I  was  informed,  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince, on  an  average,  does  not  yield  more  than  fix  for  one  of  the  feed  of  all  forts 
of  grain ;  this  cannot  be  more  than  4 1  of  wheat  -f.  The  price  of  land  is  much 
increafed;  fells  now  at  33  years  purchafe,  and  yields  3  per  cent.;  common  price 
100  liv.  (7I.  8s.  9d.)  From  Limoge  to  St.  George  the  country  is  much  better 
than  La  Marche ;  there  is  fome  wheat  every  where,  and  the  crops  are  rather  fupe- 
rior.  Arabic  100  liv.  the  fefteree,  and  at  Douzenac  100  to  150  liv.  (9I.  5s.  iid.). 

In  this  diftria  the  price  of  land,  on  an  average,  is  7I.  8s.  9d%  per  acre.  The 
produce  is  14  bufliels  %  the  return  for  feed  is  five  for  one;  and  the  intcreft  paid 
by  purchafes  may  be  eftimated  at  4  per  cent. 

♦  EJfai  fur  ks  Monnoyes, 

t  In  the  Cahicr  of  the  nobility  of  Limoge  it  is  aflcrtcd,  that  the  foil  is  the  moft  ungrateful  in  the 
kingdom,  and  gives  at  moil  but  three  net  for  one,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.— —P.  4. 

General 
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Genjuax  R£ capitulation. 


Price. 

North  Eaftcrn  Diftridlt  iC*29  13  3  I  Aliace,  S  iC-5^    ^    <2r 

TheGtroane,         ->         51   10  o  ]  Limagnc^  -  60    o    o 

It  would  fill  too  much  of  thefc  papers  if  I  were  to  infcrt  the  reafons  for  fup- 
pofihg  the  average  of  thefc,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  to  be  33L  per 
acre,  at  ivhich  I  calculate  it. 


4    Diftria  of  Chalk,.  X-9     i     5 

7  Gravel,  3     3     4 

2  I  Various^  7^9 

Average  of  the  virhole,  proporttooed  to  the  extent  of  each,  rejecting  fradions,  20U 


Diilriift  of  Heath,  ^  ^.19  x8 
Mountain,,  ax  7 
Stonej,     -        21   la 


North  Eaftern  Diftrift,.  £^    3 
Heathy        »  -        o  16 

Mountain,.        -        -      o  17 


Rent. 

Chalky 
Gravely 


10 
S 
7 


o 


6 

3 


9 
o 


This  table  is  too  incomplete  to  draw  any  average  from  it :  the  moft  fatisfadlory 
way  of  afcertaining  the  rent,,  that  is  proportioned  to  the  price  minuted,  is  to> 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  notes  that  contain,,  at  the  iame  places,   both  rent  and 
price  I   thefe  are,  on  a  medium^ 


*Loam,,N.E..Diflri(a, 
Heath, 
Mountain^ 


Rent* 


1 

7 


Price. 


SZ^     5 


34  »i 
22     o 


Stone,  -  - 
Chalk,  -  - 
Gravel,    -    - 


Rmt. 

Priee> 

1. 

1.      d. 

].       (. 

d. 

I 

»    3 

35  10 

9 

0 

10    4 

12  13 

3 

0 

2    6 

3    2 

6 

Average, — Rent,.  i8s,  3d..    Price,  23I..3S..  lod.    This  is  3l,  i8j.  per  cent*. 

And  from  hence  we  may  venture  to  affign  the  rent  fidrly  propwtioneJto  the 
above  general  average  price  of  20I.  per  acre,  viz.  15s.  jd.  Monfl  Papillon  de  la 
Tapy  calculates  that,  on  an  average,  lands  that  fell  for  520  liv.  perarpent,  yield 
zproduSl  of  7  liv.  iiyi  *  by  which  I  fuppofe  he  means  rent,  this  is  li  per  cent,  i, 
I  quote  it  only  to  fhew  what  meiv  calculations  are  worth,  that  are  founded  on. 
fiippofitions.- 


^  TabkauTtrritorialdf  la  France..    Folio.     1789*    P.  9# 


Produce.^ 
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Produce. 


Loam,  N.  E 

-        '  2%\\ 

budiels.  1 

Mountain, 

m  ■               m 

18  t 

»ufheid« 

Stony, 

18 

Chalk, 

13J 

Average  of  Loam*,        2  5 

Gravel,         - 

la 

Heath,         -         -t'      19 

Various, 

H 

Average  of  the  whole,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each, 

18  bufhels^ 

^antity  of  Seed  Sown. 

f                                                               ■       IL          if                   '                                               i 

IL              1 

Flanders, 

Orchies, 

ID* 

Anjou, 

Angers, 

172 

Normandy, 

Falaife, 

.110 

Languedoc, 

CaufTan, 

.192, 

Guiennc, 

Landrort, 

160 

Provence, 

Tour  d' Aigues, 

167 

Cubfac, 

169 

Angoumois, 

Vcrteuil, 

120 

A1(ace, 

Strafboufg, 

100 

Orleanois, 

Blois, 

^S7 

Befort, 

224 

Bburbonnois, 

Moulihs, 

140 

Auvcrgne, 

Izoirc, 

173 

Limofin, 

Limoge, 

-. 

218 

Brctagne, 

Rennes, 

166 

1 

Average,  i6ilb.  per  Englifh  acre* 

*' 

Return  for  Seed. 

Diftri<a  of  Loam,       *     8  for  i. 

Diftrid  of  Stone, 

4  for  I" 

Heath,      -     6 

Gravel, 

? 

Mountain,      5 

Various, 

5 

The  average  may  probably  be  ftated  at  fix  for  one.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
by  what  mifei'able  management  they  can  contrive  to  get  fuch  a  wretched  pro- 
duce ;  but  as  they  are  univerfal  fallowifts,  except  on  the  richeft  foils,  we  may 
confider  it  as  an  exact  pidlure  of  the  Confequenccs  that  flow  from  this  abfurd 
practice.  The  French  writers  deprofs  the  produdls  of  their  kingdom  even  be- 
low this:  Monf.  Quefnay  fays  it  is  only  five  for  one  on  good  lands ^f;  and 
Monf.  r Abbe  Raynal  four  and  a  half  on  an  average  of  alL 


3^ 
4 

4f 
4 


*  In  calculating  this  average^  I  affign  thirty  as  the  produce  of  Ae  Garonne  diftrii^  and  dien  give 
it  the  proportion  of  its  full  extent. 

t  EncjchpaMa,    Tom,  i.  p.  189.    Folio. 

And 


Diftria:  of  Loam,  N.  E. 
Alface,           * 
Heath, 
Mountain, 

Interejl  / 

-  3 
2i 

5 

-  3i 

)er  cent. 

Diftria  of  Sone, 
Chalk, 
Gfavel, 
Various, 

Averag 

e,  31. 
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And  now,  drawing  the  whole  into  one  view,  we  may  faj. 

That  the  average  price  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  is,  per  Eng- 

li/h  acre,  20L 
That  the  rent  of  fach  part  as  is  let  is  15s.  yd. 
That  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is  18  bufliels. 
That  the  feed  yields  return  6  for  i. 
That  land  pays  percent.  3^. 

Observations* 

1  muft,  in  the  lif  ft  place,  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofirtg  that  thefe 
proportions  are  applicable  to  the  whole  territory  of  France;  vines,  and  waftes, 
and  gardens,  and  fpots  of  extraordinary  fertility  are  excluded j   and  the  price  of 
20I.  per  acre,  and  the  rent  of  15s.  yd.  are  thofe  of  the  cultivated  lands  com- 
monly found  throughout  the  kingdom*     No  wafte,  no  {heep-walk^  nor  any 
tracks  negledted,  and  not  in  profitable  produce,  are  included*     But  whenever* 
rent  is  mentioned,  we  muft  recoiled,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of 
France  are  not  let  at  a  money-rent,  but  at  one-half  or  one-third  produce,  and 
that  in  thofe  places,  in  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
northern  ones,  where  rent  occurs  in  the  notes,  it  is  probable  that  for  one  acre  Co 
let,  there  are  twenty  at  half  produce.     This  will  ferve  in  a  good  meafure  to  ex- 
plain the  height  of  the  rent  here  minuted,  on  comparifon  yvith  the  huft>andry.— . 
Such  management  in  England  would  not  afford  any  fuch  rent ;  but  as  the  land- 
lord in  France  is  obliged  to  ftock  his  farms  at  his  own  expence,  the  greatnefs  of 
this  rent   is  more  apparent  than  real ;    for  it  muft  not  only  pay  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  land,    but  alfo  for  that  of  the  capital,   which  he  is  obliged,  ," 
through  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  to  inveft  upon  it.     Another  circumftance, 
which  raifes  rent  beyond  all  comparifon  with  it  in  England,  is  the  freedom  ' 
from  poor  rates ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  very  moderate  demands  made 
for  tythes.     By  combining  the  preceding  tables,   there  appears  fome  reafon- 
to  believe,  that  the  perfons  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  me 
intelligence  of  the  intereft  per  cent,  accruing  from  land,  had  in  contempla- 
tion rather  the  grojs  receipt^  than  the  net  profits      The  two  accounts  of  rental  . 
and  price  give  3I.  18s.  per  cent,  grofs  receipt  ;*^if  the  two  vingticmes,  and  /^f. 
per  livre,  being  the  landlord's  tax,  are  deduded,  there  will  remain  about  3  f  per  ^ 
cent. — ^from  which  there  muft  be  a  further  dedudion  for  incidental  Idflcs;  and 
for  the  intereft  of  the  capital  inverted  in  live  jftock  5  which  will  certainly  demand 
fome  deduftion.     It  ihould  therefore  feem,  that  3,  or  3  {  per  cent,  abfolutely 
net,  is  as  much  as  can  be  reckoned  by  this  account ;  whereas  the  dire'ft  intel- 
ligence was  3i«      Thcfe  little  variations  will  for  ever  arife  in  fuch  inquiries, 
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when  founded,  as  they  muft  be,  on  the  intelligence  received  from  fuch  a  variety' 
of  perfons,  who  have  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and  accuracy.  ^ 

In  order  to  judge  the  better  of  thefe  particulars,  fo  interefting  to  the  political 
arithmetician,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  contraft  them  with  the  fimikr  circum- 
ilances  of  England;  by  which  method  their  merit  or  deficiency  may  be  more 
clearly  diicriminated.  In  refpedl  to  England,  may  be  remarked,  in  the  firft 
place^^a  very  lingular  circumftance,  which  is  the  near  approximation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  in  the  two  articles  oi price  and  rent.  The  rent  of  cultivated  knd  in 
England,  exclufive  of  fheep-walks,  warrens,  and  waftes,  if  it  could  be  known 
accurately,-  would  be  probably  found  not  much  to  exceed  15s.  7d.  per  acre  j  at 
kaft  I  am  inclined  to  think  fo,  for  feveral  reafons,  too  complex  to  give  here,  I 
have  indeed  none  for  fixing  on  that  exa£i  fum ;  but  I  (hould  calculate  it  fome- 
wherc  between  15s,  and  i6s.  Now  15s.  7d.  at  twenty-fix  years  purchafe,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  prefent  average  price  of  land  iii  this  kingdom  (1790  and  1791), 
\s  20I.  5s.  2d.  The  two  kingdoms  are,,  therefore,  on  a  foot  of  eqimlity  in^ 
tliis  refpedt.  The  intereft  paid  by  land  ji  in  France,  is  higher  than  in 
England,  where  it  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  three,  perhaps  not  more 
than  2 J.  If  it  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  land  (hould  fell  for. as  high  . 
a  price  in  France  as  in  England,  there  are  not  wanted  circumftances  to  ex- 
plain the  reafbn..  In  the  firft  place,  the  net  profit  received  from  eftates  i^ 
greater.  There  are  no  poor  rates  in  that  kingdom;  and  tythes  were  much  more- 
moderately  exadted,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.  Repairs,  which  form  a: 
confiderable  dcdudlion  with  us,  are  a  very  trifling  one  with  them..  But  what 
operates  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than  thefe  circumftances,  is  the  number  of 
fmall  properties.  I  have  touched  feveral  times  on  this  point  in  the  courfe  of 
the  notca,  and. its  influence  pervades  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the  favings 
which  are  made  by  the  lower  claflfes  in  France,  arc-invefted  in  land;  but  this- 
practice  is  fcarcely  known  in  England,  where  fuch<  favings  are  ufiially  lent  on 
bond  or  mortgage,  or  inverted  in  the  public  funds*  This  caufes  a<:om petition 
fbr  bnd  in  France,  which,  very  fortunately  for  the  profperity  of  our  agriculture^ 
does  not.  obtain  here. 

As  to  the.  next  article,  namely,  the  acreable  produce  of  corn  land,  the  differ- 
ciice  will  he  found  very  great  indeed  ;  for  in  England,  the  average  produce  of 
wheat  and  rye  (nineteen-twentieths  the  former)  is  twenty-four  bufhels,  which* 
form  a  vaft  fuperiority  to  eighteen,  tlie  produce  of  France;  amounting  t6  twelve 
for  one  of  the  feed,  inftead.of  fix  for  one..    But  the  fuperiority  is  greater  than- 
is  apparent.in  the  proportion  of  thofe.  two.  numbers ;  for  the  corn  of  England,  as  - 
far  as  refpcd«  drejjmgy  that  iscleaning  from  dirt>  chaff,  feeds  of  weeds,  &c.  is  as  ■ 
much  better  than  that  of  France,  as  would  make  the  difference  at  leafttwenty- 
fiyc  (inftead  of  twenty-four)  to  eighteen;  and.  lam  inclined  to  think  even- 
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more.  There  is  not  a  plank  threfhing-floor  in  France;' and  no  miller  can 
grind  corn  as  he  receives  it  from  the  farmer,  without  farther  cleaning.  An- 
other point,  yet  more  important,  is,  that  Englifh  wheat,  in  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  kingdom,  fiicceeds  other  preparatory  crops ;  whereas  the  wheat 
of  France  follows  almoft  univerfally  a  dead  fallow,  on  which  is  fpread  all 
the  dung  of  the  farm.  A  circumftance,  which  ought  to  give  a  caniiderabic 
fuperiority  to  the  French  crops,  is  that  of  climate,  which  in  France  is  abun- 
dantly better  for  this  production  than  in  England;  and,  what  is  ftill  of  greater 
moment,  the  fpring  corn  of  France,  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  abfo- 
lutely  contemptible,  and  indeed  unworthy  of  any  idea  of  comparifon.  While, 
therefore,  in  France,  the  wheat  and  rye  are  relied  on  for  the  almoft  total  fupport 
of  the  farm  and  farmer,  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  wheat  ought  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  the  produce  of  a  country,  in  which  it  does  not  bear  an  equally  important  part. 
Laftly,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  foil  of  France  is,  for  the  moft  part,  better  than 
that  of  England,  Under  thefe. various  circumftances,  for  the  average  produce 
of  the  former,  to  be  fo  much  inferior,  is  truly  remarkable.  But  eighteen  bufhels 
of  wheat  and  rye,  and  miferable  fpring  corn,  afford  as  high  a  rent  in  France,  as 
twenty-four  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  our  excellent  fpring  corn  :  this 
forms  a  ftriking  contraft,  and  leads  to  the  explanation  of  the  difference.  It 
arifes  very  much  from  the  poverty  of  the  French  tenantry ;  for  the  political  in- 
ftitutions  and  fpirit  of  the  government  having,  for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  tended 
ftrongly  to  deprefs  the  lower  clafTes,  and  favour  the  higher  ones,  the  farmers, 
in  the  greater  part  of  France,  arc  blended  with  the  peafantry ;  and,  in  point  of 
wealth,  are  hardly  fuperior  to  the  common  labourers;  thefe  poor  farmers  are 
7netayers^  who  find  nothing  towards  ftocking  a  farm  but  labour  and  imple- 
ments ;  and  being  exceedingly  miferable,  there  is  rarely  a  fufBciency  of  t^le 
latter.  The  landlord  is  better  able  to  provide  live  ftock ;  but,  engaged  in 
a  dilfipated  fcene  of  life,  probably  at  a  diftance  from  the  farm,  and  being  poor> 
like  country  gentlemen  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  ftocks  the  farm  -not 
one  penny  beyond  the  moft  prefling  neceflity  : — from  which  fyftem  a  wretched 
produce  muft  unavoidably  refult.  That  the  tenantry  ihould  generally  be  poor, 
will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  when  the  taxes  laid  upon  them  are  conlidered  j 
their  tailles  and  capitation  are  heavy  in  themfelves ;  and  the  weight  being  in- 
creafed  by  being  laid  arbitrarily,  profperity  and  good  management  are  little 
more  than  fignals  for  a  higher  afleilment.  Under  luch  a  fyftem,  a  wealthy 
tenantry,  on  arable  land,  cart  hardly  arife.  With  thefe  farmers,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  tjiat  the  lands  yield  no  more  than 
eighteen  buftiels.  Such  a  tenantry,  xontributing  fo  little  beyond  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  are  much  more  at  the  landlord'^  mercy  than  would  be  the  cafe  Of 
wealthier  farmers,  who,  pofleffing  a  capital  proper  for  their  undertakings,  are  . 
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not  content  with  a  profit  lefs  than  fufHcient  to  return  them  a  due  intereft  for 
their  money ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  have  fo  high  a 
rent  as  he  has  from  metayers,  who,  poflefling  nothing,  are  content  merely  to  live. 
Thus,  in  the  divifion  of  the  grofs  produce,  the  landlord  in  France  gets  half;  but 
in  England,  in  the  fhape  of  rent  only,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  i  commonly 
from  a  fourth  to  a  fixth.  On  fome  lands  he  gets  a  third,  but  that  is  uncommon. 
Nothing  can  be  limpler  than  the  principles  upon  which  this  is  founded.  The 
Englilh  tenant  muft  not  only  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  family,  but 
mull  be  paid  for  his  capital  alfo, — upon  which  the  future  produce  of  the  farm 
depends,  as  much  as  on  the  land  itfelf. 

The  importance  of  a  country  producing  twenty- five  bufliels  per  acre  inftead 
of  eighteen,  is  prodigious ;  but  it  is  an  idle  deception  to  Ipeak  of  twenty-five, 
for  the  fuperiority  of  Englifli  fpring  corn  (barley  and  oats)  is  doubly  greater 
than  that  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  would  juftify  me  in  proportioning  the  corn  pro- 
duds  of  England,  in  general,  compared  with  thofe  of  France,  as  twenty-eight 
to  eighteen^;  and  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  a  ratio  would  be  no  exag- 
geration. Ten  millions  of  acres  prdduce  more  corn  than  fifteen  millions;  oonfe- 
quently  a  territory  of  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  more  than  equals  another 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  It  is  from  fuch  fadts  that  we  muft  feek 
for  an  explanation  of  the  power  of  England,  which  has  ventured  to  meafure 
itfelf  with  that  of  a  country  fo  much  more  populous,  extenfive,  and  more 
favoured  by  nature  as  France  really  is;  and  it  is  a  leflbn  to  all  govern- 
ments whatever,  that  if  they  would  be  powerful,  they  muft  encourage  the 
only  real  and  permanent  bafis  of  power,  agriculture.  By  enlarging  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  land  in  a  nation,  all  thofe  advantages  flow  which^ 
have  been  attributed  to  a  great  population,  but  which  ought,  with  much  more 
truth,  to  have  been  afligned  to  a  great  confumption ;  fince  it  is  not  the  mere 
number  of  people,  but  their  eafe  and  welfare,  which  conftitute  national  profpe- 
rity*  The  difference  between  the  corn  produdls  of  France  and  England  is  fo 
great,  that  it  would  juftify  fome  degree  of  furprife,  how  any  political  writer 
could  ever  exprefs  any  degree  of  amazement,  that  a  territory,  naturally  fo  incon- 
fiderable  as  the  Britiili  ifles,  on  comparifon  with  France,  fhould  ever  become 
equally  powerful ;  yet  this  fentimcnt,  founded  in  mere  ignorance,  has  been  very 
common.  With  fuch  an  immenfe  fuperiority  iii  the  produce  of  corn,  the  more 
obvious  furprife  ftiould  have  been,  that  the  refources  of  England,  compared  with 
thofe  of  France,  v/ere  not  yet  more  decifive.  But  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that 
there  are  other  articles  of  culture  to  which  recourfe  muft  be  had  for  an  expla- 
nation :  vines  are  an  immenfe  objedi  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  kingdom, 

•  In  Jthe  Cahier  de  la  Nobhfc  deBhisy  p.  26,  it  is  afferted,  that  the  land  produds  of  England  arc  to 
tha5:  of  France,  arpent  for  arpent,  as  forty-eight  to  eighteen.     But  on  what  authority? 
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and  yield  all  the  advantages,  and  even  fuperior  ones  to  thofc  afForded  by  the 
afliduous  culture <rf*  corn  in  England.  Maiz  is  alio  an  article  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  the  French  huibandry;  olives,  filk,  and  lucerne  are  not  to  be  forgot-^ 
ten;  nor  fboiild  we  omit  mentioning  the  fine  paftures  of  Normandy,  and  every 
article  of  culture  in  the  rich  acquifions  of  Flanders,  Alface,  andps^rtof  Artois, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  In  all  this  extent,  and  it  is  not  fmall, 
France  pofleffes  a  hufbandry  equal  to  our  own ;  and  it  is  from  well  feconding 
the  fertility  of  nature  in  thefe  diftrids,  and  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  plants 
adapted  to  the  foil,  that  there  has  arifen  any  equality  in  the  refources  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  for,  without  this,  France,  with  all  the  ample  advantages  fhe  other- 
wife  derives  from  nature,  would  be  but  a  petty  power  on  comparifon  with 
Great  Britain.  In  order  the  better  to  underftand  how  the  great  difference  of 
produd:  between  the  French  and  Englifh  crops  may  affedt  the  agriculture  of  the? 
two  kingdoms,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  farmer  in  England  will 
reap  as  much  from  his  courfe  of  crops,  in  which  wheat  and  rye  occur  but  feldoin, 
as  the  Frenchman  can  from  his,  in  which  they  return  often. 

jfin  EngliJJo  Courfe.  If  A  French  Courfe. 

1,  Turnips, 

2,  Barley, 

3,  Clover, 

4,  Wheat,         -  -25 

5,  Turnips, 

6,  Barley, 

7,  Clover, 

8,  Wheat,         -  -         25 

9,  Tares,  or  beans, 

10,  Wheat,         -  -         25 

11,  Turnips, 


1,  Fallow, 

2,  Wheat, 

3,  Barley,  or  oats, 

4,  Fallow, 

5,  Wheat, 

6,  Barley,  or  oats, 

7,  Fallow, 

8,  Wheat, 

9,  Barley,  or  oats, 

10,  Fallow, 

11,  Wheat, 


1% 
18 

18 
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The  Engliihman,  in  eleven  years,  gets  three  bufliels  more  of  wheat  than  the 
Frenchman.  He  gets  three  crops  of  barley,  tares,  or  beans,  which  produce 
nearly  twice  as  many  bufhels  per  acre,  as  what  the  three  French  crops  of  fpring 
corn  produce.  And  he  farther  gets,  at  the  fame  time,  three  crops  of  turnips 
and  two. of  clover,  the  turnips  worth  40s.  the  acre,  and  the  clover  60s*  that  is 
1 2I.  for  both.  What  an  enormous  fuperiority !  More  wheats  almoft  double  of 
the  fpring  corn;  and  above  20s.  per  acre  per  annum  in  turnips  and  clover.  But 
farther ;  the  Englifliman's  land,,  by  means  of  the  manure  aHfing  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  turnips  and  clover  is  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  improvement,  while 
the  Frenchman's  farm  is  ftationary.  Throw  the  whole  into  a  ca^-accoont,  and 
it  will  ftand  thus;     ■ 

Englijh 
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EngUJh  Syjiem. 

£.  s.  d. 
Wheat  7  5  buftiels,  at  5s.  -  18150 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  32 

bulhck,  96  bulhelsj  at  2$.  6d.   12     00 
Clover  two  crops,       -  -600 

Turnips  three  crops,      *       -       6     o     o 


Per  acre  per  annum. 


42  15     o 
3  17     8 


French  Syjiem. 

£.    s.  '  i. 
Whcatyibulhels,  at  5s.      -     18     o     o 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  20 
bulhels,  6obuihels,  at  2s,  6d.     7   10     p 


25   10 


Per  acre  per  annum. 
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'  In  allowing  the  French  fyflem  to  produce  twenty  bufliels  of  fpring  corn,  while 
laffign  thirty-two  only  to  the  Engliih,  I  am  confident  that  I  favour  the  former 
confiderably ;  for  I  believe  the  Englifli  produce  is  the  double  of  that  of  France  : 
but  ftating  it  as  above,  here  are  the  proportions  of  forty-two  on  an  improving 
farm  to  twenty-five  on  a  ilationafy  one ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  country  containing 
1 00,000,000  acres  produces  as  much  as  another,  whofe  area  contains  168,000,000^ 
vwhich  arc  in  the  fame  ratio  as  thirty-fix  and  twenty-five. 


C  H  A  P.     V.        • 

Of  the  French  Courfes  of  Crops. 

'T^HERE  Is  no  circumftancc  which  fo  ftrongly  diftinguiilies  the  knowledge 
*  of  the  prefent  age,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  husbandry,  on  comparifon 
with  that  of  all  preceding  periods,  as  this  of  the  right  arrangement  of  the  crops 
cultivated  on  arable  land.  Compared  with  this,  all  other  articles  are  of  very 
little  importance ;  and  were  the  prefent  the  proper  place  to  expatiate  on  it,  I 
fliould  not  be  ill  employed  in  explaining  the  amazing  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  the  generality  of  writers  in  either  totally  omitting,  or  grofsly  miftaking,  a 
fubjedl  fo  eflential.to  every  fpecies  of  good  management*.  Unlefs  this  part  of 
the  farmer's  condudt  be  well  underftood,  the  greateft  exertion  and  improvement 
in  other  branches  of  his  bufinefs,  lofc  their  effedt;  and  a  nation  finds  the  culti- 
vation of  its  territory,  producing  wealth  and  profperity,  almoft  exadly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intelligence  with  which  its  hufoandmen  obferve  this  leading  prin- 

♦  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  till  the  year  1768,  there  did  not  appear  a  finglc  work  (as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  my  colledion,  which  is  confidcrable)  v/herc  this  fubjeft  was  treated  with  any 
tolerable  attention  to  thofe  rules  of  pcadice,  which  are  now  fo  well  kaown.  ^ 

ciplc 
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ciplc  of  the  art.  As  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  farmers  depends  more 
on  this  point  than  on  any  other,  fo  the  difference  between  well  and  ill  cultivated' 
countries  is  almoft  wholly  refolvable  into  the  effedts  derived  from  the  rotation  of 
crops, — a  fubjedl  fo  important,  that  an  ample  differtaion  would  be  neceffary 
fully  to  elucidate  it;  for  the  prefent,  I  can  only  infert  the  miferable  rotations 
commonly  practifed  in  France  ^  and  briefly  explain  in  how  great  a  degree  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  hulbandry  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  every  other, ^ 
flow  from  this  fource.  The  moft  fatisfadlory  method  will  be  to  arrange  the 
courfes  according  to  the  foils  in  which  they  are  found. 

District  of   Rich  Loam.. 

Through  the  provinces  of  Pfcqardyj  Ifle  of  France,  Normandy,  and  part  of 
Artois,  the  prevalent  courfe  is,  i,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn; — there 
are  fome  variations,  but  not  of  confequence.  In  Flanders,  and  the  reft  of  Ar- 
tois, the  management  is  exceeding  good*;  crops  are  in  conftant  fucceffion, 
without  a  fallow  being  known : — the  fuperiority  of  the  hufbandry  between  Va- 
lenciennes and  Lille  may  be  eafily  conceived,  from  this  common  courfe.  :«—* 
I,  wheat,-r-and  after  it  turnips  the  fame  year;  2,  oats;  3,  clover;  4,  wheat;; 
5-,  hanp;,  6,  wheat;  7,  flax;   8,  colefeed;,  9,  wheat;   10,  beans;   11,  wheat*. 

Obfervations. 

Of  this  great  portion  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  France,  it- is  only' 
an  inconfiderable  diftrid:,  viz.  the  conquered  province  of  Flanders  and  part  of 
Artois,  that  are  well  cultivated.     Hence  it  fhould  appear,  that  the  inftitutions  of/ 
the  French,  government' have  been  unfavourable  to  agriculture;  and. indeed  we: 
fhall  find  a  confirmation  of  this  remark  in  Aliace,  another  territory  very  well- 
cultivated,,  and  alfo  conquered.     When  we  fee  fome  of  the  fineft,  deepeft,  and- 
moft  fertile  loams  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  worfd,  fuch  as  thofe  between . 
Bernay  and  Elbeuf,  and  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,   in  Normandy,  and  the^ 
neighbourhood  of  Meux,   in  the  Ifle  of  France,    deftined    to    the   common^ 
barbarous  courfe -of^   i,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn;  and  the  produce  of 
this  fpriog  corn  beneath  contempt;  the  whole  exertion  and  produce  being 
feen  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  agriculture,  in  fuch  a 
kingdom,  is  on  the  fame  footing  as-  in  the   tenth  century.     If  thefe  lands 
were  then  tilled  at  all,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  as  well  tilled  as  at  pre- 
fent.    Thecountry,  in  fome  parts  of  this  N.  E.  diftridt,   being  in  open  fields, , 
and  mixed  properties,  accounts  very  well  for  the  fyftem  there  purfued ;  but  it  ig» 
a  verjfc  partial  anfwer  to  my  objtrftion,    fince  there  are  large  portions  much 
inclofed^  in  which  the  f?irmer  might  vary  his  rotation  as  he  pleafed;  and  we: 
accordingly  fee  Monf,  Crette,,at  Dugny,  rejeding  fallows: — ^I  truft  it  is  morc^' 
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a  want  of  light  and  knowledge,  than  of  power :  and  the  cleareft  proof  of  thiS 
fanffc,  is  the  fame  husbandry  being  purfued  in  accidental  inclofurcs  that  arc 
found  in  open  diftridts,  as  in  the  fields,  burthened  with  deteftable  common 
rights.  However,  as  far  as  thefe  extend,  it  muft  be  confcffed,  that  there  is  no 
ppwer  of  improvement ;  and  if  the  prefent  conftitution  of  France  be  entirely 
fettled  at  lail  on  mere  democratical  principles,  no  improvements,  in  this  refpeSf^ 
can  ever  be  looked  for  3  becaufe  common  rights  ufually  give,  to  the  lowed  of  the 
people,  who  have  no  property,  a  power  of  invading  the  properties  of  others ;  and 
the  omnipotence  of  the  people  (by  which  term,  fhould  be  underftood  men  with- 
out property)  in  a  pure  democracy  will  give  more  efficacy  to  their  right  of  in- 
jury, than  to  any  right  of  prefervation.  Where  the  people  have  no  rights  over 
arable  lands  the  common  confcnt  of  proprietors  and  famiefs  might  do  much ; 
but  how  is  fuch  a  conlent  to  be  looked  lor  ? — We  may  afk  ourfelves  this  queftion, 
as  we  well  know  that  nothing  among  us,  but  legiflative  authority,  will  force 
men  to  follow  their  own  manifeft  interefts.  The  general  ignorance  of  good 
agriculture  is  not,  in  this  refpedt  of  courfes  of  crops,  more  obvious  in  the  fields 
of  the  farmer,  than  in  the  French  books  of  rural  oeconomy.  I  could  quote  fome 
hundred  writers  who  boaft  of  the  culture  of  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  and  of  Picardy  j 
yet  thofe  very  diftrids  are  totally  void  of  all  merit,  being  bound  in  the  thraldcMU 
of  regular  fallows,  and  producing  but  one  good  crop  in  three  years^ 

Plain  of  AlsaCE, 

In  this  flat  vale  of  rich  land  the  fields  are  never  fallowed  5  the  crops  fubfti-* 
tuted,  and  preparatory  to  wheat,  &g.  are  potatoes,  poppies  for  oil,  peafe,  maiz, 
vetches,  clover,  beans,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  cabbages. 

Obfirvations. 

The  rich  plain  of  Alfac*  refembles  Flanders,  but  is  inferior  in  foil  and  ma* 
tiagement,  yet  both  are  excellent.  The  importance  of^ getting  two  crops  a  year 
is  better  underftood  in  Flanders,  or  at  leaft  more  fpintedly  pradtifed  5  yet  we 
are  not  to  fuppofe  them  deficient  in  Alface;  but  ther  >  is  not  an  equal  number 
of  great  towns  to  yield  equal  quantity  of  manure.  The  variety  of  crops  in 
culture,  however,  is  here  a  confiderable  merit;  and  fhews  a  freedom  from  the 
filly  and  bigotted  notion  cf  the  French  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  fo  com- 
mon throughout  the  kingdom,  of  confidering  every  thing  as  inferior. to  wheats 
and  of  looking  upon  thofe  rotations  only  as  defeirving  of  notice,  in  which  it 
quickly  recurs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  good  principles  of  management,  in 
refpedt  to  courfes  of  crops  in  Alface,  have  not  the  power  to  banifh,  o^ievcn 
leflbn,  fallows  an  inch  beyond  tlie  capital  foils*  It  does  not  extend  b^ond  Sa« 
Vern  one  way,  nor  beyond  Ifenheim  another;  the  foil  declining,  the  manage- 
ment 
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meht  declines  *,  and  you  immediately  find  barren  fellows  on  fand  that  woald 
give  the  fineft  crops  of  turnips.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rich 
dillria  of  the  N.  E.  The  methods  of  Flanders  and  Artois  have  no  effect  be* 
yond  the  deep  fertile  foils ;  nor  the  principles  of  thofe  methods,  which  are  to 
the  full  as  applicable  to  poor  land  as  to  that  which  is  rich.  They  would  de- 
mand turnips  for  the  preparation  on  poor  land,  as  much  as  beans  or  cabbages 
on  the  richer  foils ;  but  though  fuch  principles  are  vigoroufly  carried  into  ex- 
ecution on  the  latter,  they  are  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
former.  In  this  circumftance,  as  I  fhall  fhew  more  at  large  in  another  chapter, 
confifts  the  material  difference  between  Englifh  and  French  agriculture.  The 
barren  fands  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  poor  flints  of  Buckinghamfliire,  and 
the  chalks  of  Hertford,  are  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rich  loams  of  Kent  and 
Berk/hire.  There  is  as  much  merit  in  the  turnips  upon  fand,  as  in  the  beans 
upon  clay.  The  fainfoin  on  chalk  and  flints  lay  claim  to  the  lame  merit  as  the 
wheat  and  hops  of  the  deeper  loams.  Such  ipedtacles  are  common  in  England, 
the  fame  principles  governing  the  cultivation  of  counties  abfolutely  diftinft  in 
foils ;  but  fl:ep  out  of  Flanders  or  Artois  into  Picardy,  or  out  of  the  Plain  of 
Alface  into  Loraine  or  Franche  Compte,  and  all  principles,  connexions,  combi- 
nation, and  ideas  are  all  broken ;  you  are  in  a  new  kingdom  ;  you  pafs  a  line 
of  feparation  between  common  fenfe  and  folly.  Here  you  are  in  a  garden ;  crofs 
a  river,  and  it  is  the  field  of  the  fluggard : — on  one  foil  the  human  mind  feems 
adive  and  alive,  on  the  other  it  is  torpid  and  dead.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  this  Angular  faft  depends  on  government;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  plact 
for  the  inquiry. 

Plain  of  Limagne. 

Some  pieces  fallowed  :  ftubbles  ploughed  to  put  in  another  crop.  No  fallow 
ever  known  at  Vertaifon  Chauriet.  Rye  after  hemp,  and  then  dung  for  hemp 
again.  Wheat  after  beans,  and  after  rye  alfo,  and  rye  after  wheat.  Plant  cab- 
bages diredly  after  hemp :  i,  barley;  2,  rye ;  3,  hemp ;  4,  rye.  The  reafon 
for  fowing  rye  in  this  rich  vale  is  Angular;  they  aflfert  that  it  is  too  fertile  for 
wheat.  Dr.  Bres  fhewed  me  his  befl  land  fown  with  rye,  and  his  worfl:  with 
wheat :  this  plant  on  the  rich  land  runs  fo  much  to  ftraw,  that  the  produce  is 
fmall.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  few  traits,  that  they  underfland  the  right  ma- 
nagement of  their  fertile  plain  very  indifferently;  and  that,  in  this  material  part 
of  the  farmer's  art,  they  arc  backward  and  uninformed. 

Plain  oe  the  Garoi^ne, 

In  travelling  fouthward  from  the  Limofin,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumftance 
that  fallows  never  ceafe  till  maiz  is  met  with ;  but  that  afterwards  this  plant 
becomes  the  preparation  for  wheat  in  the  courfe,  i,  maiz ;  2,  wheat ;  and  this 

3  A  hulbandry 
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hufbandry  commences  at  no  great  di'ftance  from  Creiflenfac,  in  Quercy;"  here 
begins  alfo  the  culture  of  what  they  call  gieyfe^  which  is  a  latbyrusy  I  believe 
Jtifoliusy  and  ^Mojarajhj^  the  vicia  lathy roides^  Thefe  plants  are  fown  both  ih. 
September  and  the  Spring,  and  affift  in  banifliing  fallows.  Turnips  are  there 
found  likewifcj  and  more  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  France;  they  are  a  fecond 
crop  fown  after  wheat  and  rye*  Not  hx  from  Cahors  four  other  articles  arc. 
found  in  common  cultivation,  viz,  a  vicia  fativa  varietasy  the  cicer  arietinunt^, 
the  ervum  knsy  and  the  lupinus  albus ;  but  maiz  as  a  preparation  is  of  much  morli. 
confequence,  and  hemp  of  yet  greater;  by  means  of  which  articles,  fallows 
on  the  rich  land  are  unknown ;  but  upon  the  inferior  ones  they  are  found  as- 
every  where  elfe  in  France. 

The  leading  features  of  hufbandry  in  this  rich  plain  of  the  Garonne,  are  fimi-- 
lar  to  what  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  diftridts.    Where  the  foil 
is  of  fuch  capital  fertility,  as  to  demand  nothing  that  bears  the  refemblanceof 
improvement,  crops  the  moft  profitable  are  crouded  in  ;  and  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,   though  with  little  merit  in  the  cultivator :  but  where  inferior  foils 
demand  fomcthing  more  of  exertion,    there  is.  here,,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  an  abfolute  blank;  a  fallow  is  the  immediate  refource,  and  you  ftep^ 
at  once  from  good  into  execrable  management.     The  turnip  culture  of  Quercy 
is  a  Angular  circmnftance  in  French  hxiibandry ;  I  was  not  there  at  a  feafon  that 
enables  me  to  fpeak  of  the  methods  in  which  that  plant  is  cultivated,  nor  of 
the  fuccefe;.  but  as  we  few  many  fields  uncropped,  in  preparation  for  itj^  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  they  really  have  the-  culture ;  and  yet  the-  univerfality  of 
r^v^j"  in  France,  called  r^^^^^,.  rabbioulesy  &c.  &c..  another  plant,  and  muck 
inferior  to  the  real  turnip,  do  not  leave  me  entirely  free  from  fufpicion.     I 
thought  the  queftion  merited  attention,   and  I  procured  a  few  feeds,  which  I 
fowed  at  Bradfield  y  \  had  but  two  plants ;  one  was  a  turnip,  but  of  a  habit  and 
iize  very  much  inferior  to  our  own  ^  the  other  was  a  rave,  that  is  to  fay,,  witk 
a  carrot  root  (not  at  alllike  a  tankard  turnip),  long,,  thin,  poor^  and,  compared 
with  turnips,  of  no  worth.     They  have  many  of  them  in  culture  near  Caen,^  in 
Normandy,  in  the  road  to  Bayeaux.,    It  is  plain  the  navets,  cultivated  in  Brefle, 
are  alfo  the  fame  plant,  from  thedefcription  of  Monf.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  wha. 
fays  they  are  like  turnips,  a  celaprh  que  fa  forme  eji  plus  alongh  *.     The  cul— 
ture  of  the  latbyrusy  of  vetches,  and  of  the  varieties  of  peafe,  &c.  in  the  iame 
province,  are  points  of  merit ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  found  in  confiderablc 
quantities. on  foils  which,  though  rich,  do  not  equal  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  lower  vales.     The  moft  Angular  circumftance.invthe  preceding  minutes,  is 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  culture  of  maiz.     From  Calais  to  Creiflfenfac,  in 
Quercy,  you  never  once  quit  fallov/s  ;  but  no  fooner  do  you  enter  the  climate. 

*  Qhferv.furrJgricuh,p.J\f2,. 
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of  maiz^  than  fallows  are  abandoned,  except  on  the  poorefl  foils  :  this  is  very  cu- 
rious. The  lineof  maiz  may  be  faid  to  be  the  divifion  between  the  gooii'liuf- 
bandry  of  the  8.  and  the  bad  hufbandry  of  the  N.  of  the  kingdom.  Till  you 
meet  with  maiz,  very  rich  foils  arc  fallowed,  but  never  after ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
moft  important  plant  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  any  country 
whofe  climate  will  fuit  it.  It  is  a  more  fure  crop  than  wheat ;  its  produd:,  ia 
the  food  of  man,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country  is  necef- 
farily  very  diiferent  without,  or  with  this  article  of  culture ;  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  rich  meadow  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer,  the  leaves  being 
ftripped  regularly  for  oxen,  affording  a  fucculent,  and  moft  fattening  food,; 
which  accounts  for  the  high  order  of  all  cattle  in' the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Italy,  in  fituations  that  feem  to  deny  all  common  meadows.  It  is  planted 
in  fquares  or  rows  fo  far  afunder,  that  all  imaginable  tillage  may  be  given  be-* 
tvveen  them;  and  the  ground  thus  cleaned  and  prepared  at  the  will  of  the  farmer, 
is  an  invaluable  circumftance ;  and  finally,  it  is  fucceeded  by  wheat. — Thus 
a  country,  whofe  foil  and  climate  admit  the  courfe  of,  i,  maiz  ;  2,  wheat ;  is 
under  a  cultivation  that,  perhaps,  yields  the  moft  food  for  man  and  beaft,  that  is 
poffible  to  be  drawn  from  the  land ;  for  as  to  potatoes,  it  would  be  idle  to 
confider  them  in  the  fame  view  as  an  article  of  human  food,  which  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  human  fpecies  will  not  touch.  They'have  in  provinces, 
•  where  the  people  will  live  on  them,  a  fimilar,  though  perhaps  an  inferior 
merit.  But  maiz  has  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  the  beft  food  that  is 
known  for  fattening  oxen,  hogs,  and  poultry,  by  grinding,  or  otherwife  pre- 
paring the  feedj  thus  affording  a  meadow  to  feed  your  cattle  in  fumqier, 
and  grain  to  fatten  them  in  winter.  In  fome  of  the  minutes,  mention  is  made 
of  a  pradice  which  delerves  attention,  namely,  that  of  fowing  it  broadcaft, 
and  thick  for  mowing  to  foil  cattle.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  the  climate 
permits  this  fo  late,  that  fuch  fov/ing  is  always  for  an  after-crop — and  never  done 
except  after  the  reaping  of  fome  other  produce.  Such  practices  ihould  convince 
us  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  fouthern  climates;  and  ought  to  inftigate  the 
farmers  in  our  northerly  ones  to  emulate  thefe  examples  as  clofely  as  poflible, 
by  adopting  the  principle,  .tliough  we  have  not  the  power  to  transfer  the  plant* 
Ploughing  our  ftubbles  not  ^/^r,  but /-«  harveft,  for  turnips,  and  colefeed,  ap- 
proaches as  nearly  as  our  climate  will  admit.  '  V/e  have^had  a  variety  of  turnips, 
and  cabbages,  and  other  plants  introduced.  I  wifli  we  had  a  tarnip  that  would 
bear  this  late  fowing  better  than  the  common  one.  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjedt, 
without  remarking,  that  a  very  fenfible  French  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  culture 
of  maiz  in  Breffe,  and  particularly  of  fowing  the  land  every  year  in  the  courfe  of, 
I ,  maiz ;  2,  wheat ;  condemns  it : — cej  ujage  ?ne  fe7nbk pernicieux  *' ;  and  in  an- 

•  Oliferv.  Exftr.  ctMvn.fur  VAgricuU.  par  M.  Varenne  de  FmHe.     8vo,     1789.     p.  24. 
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other  place  recommends  fallow- 1  am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  great  point  of 

the  titangement  of  crops  is  as  little  underftood  by  the  enlightened  world  in 
France,  as  by  the  pealants  themfelves  ^  one  can  hardly  give  a  more  ftriking  in- 
ftance  than  that  of  an  oeconomijiej  who  fays,  "  clover  does  fo  much  good  to  land^ 
that  you  may  take  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops  of  oats,  before,  fowing  the  land 
with  wheat  ** 

General  Remarks-^ 

Throwing  thefe  feveral  rich  diftriifts  together,  in  union  with  one  which  I 
know  by  report  only  (the  Bas  Poitou)^  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  territory 
almoft  as  large  as  England,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  France  is  in  pofleffion  of 
a  foil,  and  even  of  a  hufbandry,  that  is  to  be  ranked  very  higlvamongft  the  beft 
in  Europe.  Flanders,  part  of  Artois,  the  rich  plain  of  Alfiice,  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,,  and  a  conliderable  part  of  Quercy,  are  cultivated  more  like  gardens 
tiian  farms.  Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gardens,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
properties  >  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  that  queftion,  which  is  curious, 
enough  to  demand  a  more  particular  difcuffion.  The  rapid  fucceflion  of  crops  ;: 
the  harveft  of  one  being  but  the  fignal  of  fowing  immediately  for  a  fecond,  can 
Icarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfedion  :  and  this  in  a  point,  perhaps  of  aU^ 
others  themoft  eflential  to  good  hufbandry,  when  fuch  crops  are  fo  juflly  diflri-- 
buted,  as  we  generally  find  them  in  thefe  provinces  ;  cleaning  and  ameliorating 
ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  fuch  as  foul  and  exhaufl.  Thefbare  pro-- 
vinces,  which  even  an  Englifli  farmer  might  vifit  with  advantage.  Such  praife,. 
however,  cannot  be  given  indifcriminatcly ;  for  fallows  difgrace,  in  fbme  ricb 
diflndts^  the  finefl  foils  imaginable :  a  country  can  hardly  be  worfe  cultivated 
than  Picarday,  Normandy,  and  the  Pays  de  Beauce  5  every  acre  of  which  pro- 
vinces would  admit  the  exclufion  of  fellows,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Flanders 
itfelf.  In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  where  fallows  are  very  much  excluded,  for  want 
of  underflanding  the  ri^ht  arrangement  of  crops,  their  noble  foil  is  full  of  beg-, 
gary  and  weeds  %, 

District  of  Heathv 

To  detail  aH  the  barbarous  rotations,  which  ignorance  has  fpread  througR: 
Bretagne^  Maine,  and  Anjou,  would  be  tedious  j  the  general  feature  of  their 
management  is  to  pare  and.  burn  the  fields  exhaufled,  abandoned,  and  by  time: 
recovered,  that  a  fucceflion  of  crops  may  bring  it  once  more  into  the  fame 
jxtuation..  Great  quantities  of  buck- wheat  are  found  every  where;  -  In  St.  Pot 
de  Leon  there,  is  a  better  condudt;  parfnipsare  found;  but  broom  is,  even: 
there,  anobjed:  of  profit.  Common  courfe,  i,  broom, Town  with  oats;  2,  3,  4,. 
broom  i  it  is  cu$  the  fourth  year,  but  fed  all  the  four :  5,  wheats  6,  lye ;  7^ 
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l)uck-whcat;  8,  oats,  or  broom. — This  moft  fingular  culture  of  broom  is  for  fuel^ 
the  country  has  neither  coals  nor  wood — and  broom  faggots  fell  fo  well,  that  a 
good  arpent  is  worth  about  400  liv.  or  about  1 6L  1 6s.  an  Englifti  acre.  But  it 
is  of  a  height  and  thicknefs  of  produce,  in  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  much  exceeding  any 
thing  I  have  feen;  and  they  fay,,  that  four  years  growth  of  broom  improves 
the  land. 

Objervations^. 

The  vaft  province  of  Bretagne,  which  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Maine  and 
Anjou,  is  perhaps  as  ftriking  an  inftance  as  Europe  affords  of  the  immenfe  impor- 
tance of  the  right  arrangement  of  crops ;  a  great  portion  of  all  the  three  provinces  is 
under  <?tiltivation,  even  a  regular  cultivation,  however  barbarous  i  yet  fo  infamoufljr 
cropped,  that  almoft  the  whole  muft  appear  to  a  traveller  an  abfolute  wajfte.. 
It  was  to  me  an  aftonifhing  fpedacle,  to  fee  fuch  a  wretched  iliate  of  agriculture 
an  a  province  like  Bretagne,  which  I  knew  enjoyed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
privileges  in  the  kingdom;  which  pofleffed  one  of  the  greateft  linen  fabrics  in 
Europe;  and  which  was  furrounded  in  every  part  by  thefea,  and  abounded,  with 
ports  and  commerce.  But  Flanders  itfelf  would,  if  crt^pped  like  Bretagiie,  be- 
come poor  and  contemptible.  A  great  portion  of  the  three  provinces  above-, 
mentioned  is  adapted  to  fainfoin,  and  yet  a  fprig  of  it  is  not  found-  Every  acre 
that  I  faw  was  perfedlly  well  adapted  to  turnips  and  clover,  and  coniequently 
to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry;  but  there*  is  nothing  except  broom,  fiirz,  weeds,, 
wafte,  and  corn.  Not  an  appearance  of  any^  thing  for  the  winter-fupport  of 
cattle  and  (heep,  except  ftraw.  Thefe  provinces^  are  admirably  calculated^  for' 
iheep;  but  the  number  is  too  inconliderable  to  be  noticed.  A  change  of  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  alter  the  face  of  thefe  provinces. 
It  would  be  an  impropriety  to  fay,  that  government  and  feudal  oppreffions  are* 
the  fole  caufe;  and  that  if  thefe  are  not  reverfed,  nothing  could  be  done;  for 
the  rich  proprietors  and  wealthy  farmers,  the  number  of  whom  is  very  confi- 
derable,  as  well  as  the  nobility  themfelves,  have  their  eftates  and  farms  exadtly 
in  the  fame  condition,  cropped  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  with,  the  lame: 
quantity  of  weeds  and  mbbifti.,  Confidering  how  well  adapted  the  foil  and. 
climate  are  \d  flieep  much  the  greater  part  of  all  the  three  provinces  ought  to  be- 
in  fome  fuch  courfe  as  this;  i,  turnips ;  2,  barley;  3,  clover.;  4,  wheat.  Alfo,. 
I,  turnips;  2,, barley,  or  oats ;  3,. artificial  graflcs,  for  three  years ;  4,  wheat;., 
^,  winter  tares,  peafe,beans,.or  buck -wheat;  6,  wheat;  with  no  other  variatioa» 
than  taking  the  winter  tares,  peafe,  and  beans  imnficdiately  on  the  lay,.if  the 
ground  abounded  with  the  red  worm,  and  wheat  following!.  By  fuch  courfcs,. 
thefe  provinces  would  produce  more  than  the  double  of  what  they  do.  at 
grefentv. 

GASCOIGNt- 
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Gascoign. 

I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  remark,  that  the  lands  in  which  the  preceding 
courfes  take  place,  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  this  heath  divifion,  which  is  moftly 
either  mountain,  wafte,  or  lande ;  and  that  the  landes^  or  heaths,  of  Bourdeaux 
cover  two  hundred  fquare  leagues  of  territory;  not  abfolute  wafte,  but  cropped 
with  pines  for  rcfin  only.  And  there  are  other  vaft  tracks,  that  yield  little 
befides  fern,  and  other  fpontaneoiis  rubbifh.  In  the  fmall  diftridts  that  are 
under  cultivation,  hufbandry,  as  it  appears  from  the  preceding  minutes,  is  infi- 
nitely better  underftood  than  in  the  other  great  divifion  of  heath,  Bretagnc,  &c. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  fome  places  pradtifed  on  very  enlightened  principles; 
a  circumftance  that  muft,  if  ever  thofe  waftes  become  cultivated,  have  very' 
powerful  efFedts  in  fpreading  there  that  good  fyftem  already  eftablifhed  in  the 
country. 

About  St.  Palais  to  Bayonne,  many  turnips  in  a  fingular  hufbandry.  I  ob- 
ferved  feveral  fields  quite  black,  and  demanding  what  it  was,  found  it  the  aihes 
of  burnt  ftraw :  I  afterwards  faw  them  ftrewing  ftraw  thickly  over  the  land. 
They  do  this  on  a  wheat  ftubble,  but  do  not  think  they  leave  ftubble  enough, 
and  therefore  fpread  much  ftraw,  fet  fire  to  it,  and  it  burns  all  weeds  as  well  as 
itfelf,  cleaning  as  well  as  manuring  the  land.  As  there  are  immenfe  waftes 
through  all  the  country  covered  with  fern,  I  alked  why  they  did  not  burn  that, 
and  keep  their  ftraw  ?  The  reply  was,  that  they  preferred  fern  for  making 
dung,  cutting  a  great  deal  of  it  for  Htter.  As  foon  as  burnt  they  plough 
and  harrow.  They  hoe  and  hand-weed,  as  I  was  told.  After  turnips  fow 
maiz,  in  this  courfe,  i,  maiz;  2,  wheat  and  turnips;  which  is  certainly  de- 
ferving  of  commendation^. 

St.  Vincent. — They  fow  clover  among  maiz  in  Auguft;  at  the  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May  the  clover  is  cut  once,  yielding  a  fine  crop,  fome-  ^ 
times  three  feet  in  height ;  it  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  maiz  planted  again  ; 
after  which  fomething  clfe.     Another  courfe  is  to  fow  rye ;  after  that  millet  ^ 
and  with  this  harricotSy  or  kidney-beans. 

t)ax  to  Tartas. — They  have  three  crops  in  two  years  in  this  courfe ^  i,  maiz; 
2,  rye,  and  then  millet.  Clover,  qtiSS.^^  farouche y  is  fown  alone  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  September  ;  mown  for  hay  in  fpring,  and  ploughed 
for  maiz,  in  which  cafe  it  is  after  rye,  inftead  of  millet :  nothing  can  be  better 
hufbandry. 

To  St.  Severe  good  maiz ;  much  land  ploughed  ready  for  clover.     All  the 
men  and  women  in  the  country  now  hoeing  millet  (Auguft  17th),  on  three  feet 
ridges,  with  three  irregiilar  rows  on  each  ridge;  clean  as  a  garden •     i,  Maiz, 
and  in  Auguft  turnips  fown  among  it;   2,  fpring  wheat  fown  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary,  which  Is  nearly  as  ffood  as  autumnal;  3,  clover  fown  in  September  and 
mown,  fine  crops,  in  March  or  April ;  4,  maiz  planted  again ;  and  fometimes 
flax  fown  among  maiz  in  September  and  gathered  in  April : — no  fallow.  Ex- 
cellent !  Thefe  are  rotations  of  a  fuperior  kind ;  all  the  reft  in  the  diftriiii: 
are  bad. 

General  Obferoations. 

What  is  equally  applicable  to  all  countries,  that  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
uncultivated,  or  at  Icaft  in  a  very  wafte  or  rough  ftate,  like  much  in  Gaf- 
coign,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  but  chiefly  in  Bretagne,    is  the  proper  ufe  and 
application  of  paring  and  burning ;  when '  fuch  lands  are  in  fome  degree  of 
culture,  but  not  entirely  reclaimed,  this  mode  of  hufbahdry,  properly  ufed, 
is  excellent ;  on.  the  contrary,    as-  applied  here,    it  is  a  mofl:  barbarous  and 
mifchievous  pradlice.     The  common  method  we  have  fcen  is  to  burn  pe* 
riodically,  and  to  fbw  immediately  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  as  long  as  the 
land  will  yield  a  crop  worth  the  reaping;  then  to  throw  it  afide,  as  if  of  no 
further  value,  and  leave  it  to  recover  itfelf  under  a  coat  of  weeds>  broom>  ferD> 
furz,  or  any  rubbifh  that  may  come.     Abominable  courfes  of  crops,  like  thefe,, 
have  brought  the  pradice  of  paring  and  burning  into  mofl:  unjuft  difrepute  in 
every  country  in  Europe.     But  fuch  a  general  condemnation  is  one  inftance  ia 
a  thoufand  of  that  utter  want  of  difcrimination  which  is  fo  pernicous  in  agricul- 
ture.    Paring  and  burning,  properly  managed,  that  is,  in  a  judicious  courfe  of' 
crops,  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  methods  of  ameliorating  land ;  but  it  fliouli 
always  be  made  the  preparation  for grafs,.  and  not  immediately  for  corn;  and 
.  it  is  in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  man  who  would  wi(h  to  adt  or 
found  and  fure  principles,  fhould  bend  his  views  to  get  grafs  on  his  lands,  not  ill 
termed  a  layer  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     Let  him  infure  grafs,  and  he  needs  not 
be  anxious  for  corn;  he  has  it  when  he  pleafes*.    Paring  and  burning  flioulA 
always  be  given  for  a  crop,  that,  cattle  may  eat  on  the  land,  either  rape,,  cab-- 
bage,  or  turnip,  as  the  great  mafe  of  alkaline  manure  fliould.  have  a  miKilagi^- 
nous  one  to  adl  upon.     A  ctop  of  corn,  barley  or  oats  (the  latter  beft)  follows,, 
becaufe  you  cannot  get  grafs  profitably  in  fuch  a  climate  as  Bretagne,  Maine, 
or  Anjou  without  corn.  In  Gafcoign,  where  it  may  fafely  be  fown  in  September, 
the  neceflity  of  corn  is  not  equal.     With  this  firfl:  fowing  of  corn,  the  grafs  feeds 
xnoft  fuitable  to  the  foil  fhould  be  fown.;  they  never  fail  in  fuch  a  cafe    And 
having  a  fine,  clean,  and  uncontamlnated  produce  of  grafe,  you.  may  keep  it  as 
long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  anfwers  your  purpofe ;  and  after  that  you  may  break 
it  up  for  corn,  with  a  phyfical  certainty  of  feeing  none  but  crops  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  foil..    And  in  the  whole  management  of  laying  down,.,  this  rule 
^ught  never  to  be  departed  froin^viz*.of  not  letting  wheat,  rye,  bajley,  oroats^ 

follow: 
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foUovir  one  another,  without  a  hoeing  and  ameliorating  crop  intervening.  Let 
iuch  principles  govern  die  waftes  of  Bretagne,  and  animate  the  heaths  of  Maine 
and  Anjou  j  and  the  traveller  will  not  then  curfe  them  iorfombre^  defolate,  and 
negleftcd  provinces,  but  hail  the  influence  of  happier  days  I 

District  of  Mountain. 

To  Perpignan  from  Spain,  July  21ft,  ftubbles  ploughed  up  and  fown  with 
millet.  No  idea  of  a  fallow,  where  water  is  at  command,  fubftitutirig  clover, 
harricots,  millet,  and  maiz ;  but  the  laft  not  in  a  large  quantity.  Their  clover 
Culture  is  very  Angular;  they  plough  their  ftubbles  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
and  clover  feed  is  harrowed,  or  rather  rubbed  in  by  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the 
plough.  This  clover  produces  much  luxuriant  and  valuable  food  for  fheep  and 
lambs  early  in  the  fpring;  after  which  it  is  watered,  and  produces  by  the  end 
of  May  a  full  crop  of  hay.  It  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  harricots,  maiz,  or 
millet,  planted,  cither  of  which  is  oiFin  time  for  putting  in  wheat — ^and  after  the 
wheat,  another  crop  of  harricot  or  millet  is  taken  5  two  crops  are  therefore 
gained  every  year.  But  where  they  have  no  water,  fallows  are  known,  which 
prepare  for  wheat.  The  fallow,  however,  is  made  on  good  land  to  produce 
millet,  harricots,  or  barley,  for  forage.  In  the  whole  vale  from  Narbonne  to 
Nifmes,  the  principal  objefts  are  vines,  olives,  or  mulberries ;  but  the  vale  land, 
wherever  good,  yields  much  wheat ;  fome  parts  of  it  being  a  confiderable  corn 
country. 

Dauphin^ — Montelimart. — Immediately  after  the  wheat  harveft  fome  buck- 
wheat, which  is  now  (Auguft  23d)  in  full  bloflbm ;  this,  on  comparifon  with 
England,  is  gaining  a  full  month  of  us,  which,  at  this  feafon,  gives  two  crops, 
inftead  of  one.  With  a  judicious  management,  they  might  have  as  good  turnips 
after  wheat,  as  we  get  with  almoft  a  year's  preparation.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond  found  all  his  farm  in  the  fallow  courfe ;  but  now  there  is  none,  by  means 
of  fainfoin  and  clover.  Another  moft  Angular  circumftance,  which  fhews  what 
climate  will  do,  is,  that  Monf.  Faujas  has  potatoes  eighteen  inches  high,  planted 
on  the  ground  which  produced  wheat  this  year. 

Obfervations. 

So  far  as  my  minutes  were  taken,  fertile  vales,  however  narrow  or  inconfi- 
derable  in  e^ttent,'  may  be  fuppofed  to  partake  nearly  of  the  charafter  of  richer 
diftridts.  The  principal  range  of  mountains  here^  crofled,  is  the  volcanic  coun- 
try of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais ;  what  cultivation  I  faw  in  them  is  very 
bad,  and  not  to  be  commended,  but  for  its  being  carried  to  fo  great  an  height ; 
it  climbs  up  into  regions,  where  nothing  but  the  greatcft  induftry,  animated  by 

property. 
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property,  the  moft  powerful  of  inftigatlons,  could  poflibly  lead  it.  But  in 
the  modes  purfued  by  thefe  proprietors,  whofe  polTeffions  are  very  fmall,  there 
is  little  that  calls  for  our  attention.  They  arc,  in  general,  unenlightened,  and 
pradlife  the  worft  courfes,  'with  as  unremitted  exertions  as  the  beft.  The  prin* 
cipal,  and  perhaps  the  beft  feature  of  thofe  mountains,  are  the  chefnuts,  which 
are  numerous,  and  yield  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors.  The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  which  I  faw  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tour  d'Aigues, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  in  general  a  miferable  wafte,  and 
afford  no  other  exhibitions  of  culture,  than  fuch  as  had  perhaps  be  beftter  omitted  j 
to  look  for  proper  courfes  of  crops,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  be  abfurd.  The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  towards  the  Alps,  by  Barcelonetta,  &c.  are  covered,  as 
mountains  always  ought  to  be,  with  herds  of  cattle;  and  flocks  of  fheep.— 
The  proper  application  of  mountainous  regions,  ispafturage;  whatever  cultiva^ 
tion  takes  place,  fliould  be  abfohitely  fubfervient  to  the  endeavours,  after 
raifing  the  greateft  poflible  quantity  of  winter  food  for  cattle  and  fheep.  Wheat, 
rye,  or  other  crops,  to  feed  the  fan)ilies  of  tlie  farmers,  ^re,  on  comparifon  with 
this,  of  very  trivial  confequence.  The  courfes  of  crops  (hould  therefore  be  not 
rfiuch  more  than  an  arrangement  of  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes  i  with  the 
cultivated  grafles,  that  give  the  largeft  products  of  hay — ^and  with  corn>  but  in 
fubfervience  to  the  reft.  Such  a  fyftem,  however,  will  not  be  found  on  thefe 
mountains ;  nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  great  objeft  of  cattle  and  j(heep  fhould 
not  be  underftood  in  remote  provinces,  when  they^arefogrofsly  negleded  feven 
near  the  capital,  .where  all  their  products  are  fure  of  an  immediate  market* 

District  of  Stony  Soils. 

This  miferably  cultivated  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  which  prefcnts  £0  few 
praflices  in  common  hufbandry  that  dcfervc  attention,  offers  nothing  in  the 
minutes  that  calls  for  notice,  except  the  intrbduftion  of  potatoes  in  fomcof  their 
courfes ;  that  root  being  much  more  cultivated  inXioraine  andFranche  Comte, 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  crops,  throughout  thefe  provinces,  being  the  common  ro- 
tation of  a  third  fallow,  a  third  wheat  or  rye,  and  a  third  barley  or  oats,  has 
rcfiilted  from  the  great  quantity  of  open  land  therein  fubjed:  to  common  rights ; 
it  is,  however,  a  difgrace  to  the  cultivators,  that  they  too  often  purfue  the  fan^e 
miferable  routine  in  their  inclofures.  ^  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  dwell  on  fuch  huf- 
bandry ;  it  is  enough  to  clafs  thefe  provinces  among  the  worft  cultivated  ones 
(vines  excepted)  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom;  and,  confidering  the  ex-, 
tent  of  the  open  fields,  tliere  is  very  little  probability  of  their  amelioration* 
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District  of  Chalk, 

Through  the  province  of  Sologne,  the  general  rotation  is,  i,  follow  j  2,  rye;  It 
is  the  moft  wretched  of  all  the  French  provinces,  as  more  than  once  obferved. 
The  foil  is  all  a  fand,  or  a  fandy  gravel,  on  a  white  marl  bottom ;  in  fome 
places  quite  chalky ;  and  in  others  a  clay  marl,  but  white ;  and'  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  fize  and  growth  of  every  fort  of  wood,  it  has  fufficicnt  principles 
of  fertility  for  the  production  of  any  crop,  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  fur- 
face.  In  every  hole,  and  in  every  ditch  there  is  ftagnant  water;  fo  that  in  a  dry 
fandy  country  one  of  the  firft  improvements  would  be  a  partial  draining,  which 
is  an  extpaeiiinary  circumftance.  I  have  rarely  feen  a  country  more  fufceptiblc 
of  improvement  of  the  moft  obvious  nature ;  nor  any  better  adapted  to  the  Nor-  ^ 
folk  hufbandry  of  i,  turnips ;  2,  barley;  3,  clover;  4,  wheat;  rye  has  no  bu- 
finefs  here,  if  the  land  was  marled  and  thrown  into  the  turnip  and  clover  ma- 
nagement; not  the  clover  alone  without  turnip  (which  has  been  the  common: 
blunder  of  half  the  improvel^s,  as  they  have  called  themfelves,  in  Europe),,  But 
by  confidering  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  fed  on  the  land  by  fliecp,  as  the  parent  of 
clover,  without  which  that  grafs  is  but  a  poor  matrix  for  wheat,  on  any  but  ricR 
foils*  The  mifery  of  this  trifle  Sologne,  as  the  French  writers  call  it;,  the  po- 
verty of  the  farmers,  the  wafte  ftatc  of  every  part  of  the  country,  rcfult,  in  no 
iiKonfiderable  degree,  from  the  courfes  of  crops  praftifed ;  the  leaft  and  moft  ob- 
vious change  of  them  would  give  a  new  face  to  this  defolate  province^  It  is 
hardly  poffible  to  fuppofe  worfe  hufbandry  than  what  is  found,  I  may  almoft 
iay  through  every  acre  of  the  other  provinces,  which,  form  the  reft  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  calcareous  diftrift^  Where  the  land  is  good,  they  crop  without  mercy ; 
and  where  it  is  bad,  they  have  nothing  but  fallows  and  weeds,  inftead  of  tur- 
nips and  (ainfoin.  AH  the  ideas  that  regulate  the  agriculture  of  thefe  chalk 
'provinces  muft  be  abfolutely  annihilated,  before  any  cultivation  can  be  intro- 
duced that  can  make  either  individuals  eafy,  or  the  community  profperous^  It 
is  a  ftrange  ipe£tacle  to  fee  vineyards  kept  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  garden-like 
ordor,  and  all  the  arable  lands,  around  them  nothing  but  filth  and  weeds ;  and. 
cropped  ia  courfes  that  either  render  them  foul  or  fteril..  A  confiderable  portion^ 
'  of  thefe  calcareous  diftriditg  fhould  be  thrown  into  iainfoin  courfes;  and  the.  reft: 
in  rotaticms  of  cattle  and  corn :-— one  year  producing  food  for.  cattle  and.  fheep^ 
and  the  next  food  for  men.  or  horfes^ 

District  OF  Gravex.. 
To  gLve  any  tabte.  of  the  courfes  purfued  in  the  two  provinces  of  the  Bouc- 
bonnois  and  Nevernois  would  be  needlefs,;  fince  but  one  feature  is >  found, 
tbroughout.them ;, — i ,.fiJlow;   2,  rye;  a  fyftcm.to  which  they  muft  he  ftrangely 

partial;; 
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partial;  far  it  is  found  in  a  country  of  which  nine- tenths  arfr  inclofed,  and  at 
the  command  of  farmers  to  fow  what  they  pleafe.  It  is  not  produce  and  fuc- 
cefs  that  ftiould  make  them  in  love  with  fallows;  for  the  farmers  are  as  poor 
as  their  crops :  the  common  produce  is  four  times  the  feed,  and  they  have  often 
lefs ;  and  with  all  this  ploughing  and  fallowing,  which,  according  to  fomc 
vifionaries,  are  effential  towards  keeping  land  clean  and  in  heart,  the  foil  is  in 
fuch  aftateof  degredation,  that  they  aftually  fiiid  it  exhaufted  by  their  ma- 
nagement, and  to  reftore  it  to  fome  degree  of  fertility,  they  leave  it  to  weeds 
and  broom  for  feven  or  eight  years,  in  order  to  recruit  the  foil,  which  fallows  can- 
not effeft.  The  world  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  completer  inftance  of  the  futi- 
lity of  the  practice*.  From  what  I  obferved  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  I  exa- 
mined it  with  particular  attention,  as  I  had  no  fmall  temptation  to  become  a 
•  farmer  in  it  myfelf — the  whole  agriculture  of  it  fhould  be  fubfervient  to 
Ihcep ;  and  the  courfe  of  crops  fo  arranged,  as  to  keep,  by  means  of  turnips  and 
durable  cultivated  grafles,  as  large  flocks  as  pofiible.  For  corn,  truft  to  turnips, 
grafTes,  and  ftieep  :  fuch  tools  muft  be  badly  handled  indeed,  if  they  will  no^ 
make  corn! — and  very  different  corn  from,  the  beggarly  rye  at  prefent  in  thefe 
provinces. 

District  of  various  Loams. 

It  Is  rather  a  fingular  circumflance  that  turnips^  or,  if  not  turnips  (for  I  was^ 
not  there  at  the  time  to  fee  them)i  raves,  with  roots  large  enough  to  fatten  very 
good  oxen,  fhould  in  thefe  provinces  be  not  at  all  uncommon ;  and  yet  that 
the  culture  fhould  hardly  have  any  eflfedls  in  improving  their  hunfbandry:  the 
fadtdefcrves  attention.  I  have  been  finding  fault  throughout  France  with  their 
want  of  turnips;  and  here  they  are;  and  yet  am  I  not  fatisfied ! — So  a  French-, 
man  would  exclaim.  But  the  cafe  is  a  comment  on  the  importance  of  deeply 
ftudying  this  mofl  interefling  branch  of  hufbandry.  It  is  not  turnips  that  are  fo 
much  wanted  as  a  good  courfe  of  crops.  A  five-and- twentieth  part  of  a  farm  •''- 
fown  with  turnips,  which  are  followed  by  wheat,  may  be  pradtifed  till  doomfday. 
before  a  farm  will  be  improved ;  but  let  the  turnips  be  eaten  on  the  land  by 
iheep ;  fow  barley  and  clover  with  it,  and  take  the  wheat  on  the  clover ;  and  do 
this  once  on  four  acres ;  you  will  then  do  it  on  fourteen,  and  then  on  forty.  But 
we  may  eafily  imagine  how  well  turnips  are  uhderflood  in  a  country  where  the 
predominant  courfe  is  fallowing  for  rye.  The  befl  feature  in  their  hufbandry 
does  not  come  within  the  fcope  of  this  chapter,  viz.  that  of  fattening  oxen  with 

•  I  have  beard  fome  praftical  farmers  in  England  aflert,  that  rye  does  not  Ochauft ;  or,  at  leaft, 
much  lefs  than  any  other  fort  of  white  corn  j  if  this  be  true,  the  exhaufting  of  thefe  provinces  is  by 
the  operation  of  fallowing  5  and  the  land  recruiting,  under  weeds  and  broom,  feems  to  fpeak  the  fome 
language. 

3  ^  *  ry«» 
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rye  meal,  and  with  the  fmall  quantity  of  turnips  which  they  have.  So  far  as 
they  fupport  cattle  by  arable  crops,  their  merit  is  confiderable  >  and  is  one  ma- 
terial ftep  towards  remedying  the  great  deficiency  of  French  hufbandry ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  their  crops,  they  are  as  barbarous  in  their  pra&icc 
as  their  neighbours. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Courfes  of  the  Crops  in  France. 

The  particular  errors  of  the  refpedlive  diftridts,  which  fell  within  my  know- 
ledge, having  been  already  noted  and  commented  on,  there  remain  at  prefcnt 
fome  more  general  obfervations  on  fuch  circumftances  as  are  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom.    Whatever  merit  has  been  found  depends  on  one  of  thefe  two 
points,  either  upon  an  extraoardinary  fertility  of  foil,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Flandert, 
Alface,  and  the  Garonne,  or  on  the  culture  of  a  plant  particularly  adapted  to  the 
fouthern  and  middle  climates  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  maiz.     But  as  this  plant 
is  not  found  on  bad  or  even  ordinary  foils,  the  poorer  ones,  in  the  fame  climates, 
are  abandoned  to  nature,  or  to  fallows.     It  is  a  moft  Angular  circumllance,  that 
the  worll  foils  in  England  are  the  beft  Cultivated,  or  at  leaft  as  well  cultivated  as 
the  moft  fertile  i  and  that  in  France,  none  but  capital  ones  are  well  managed*— 
When  I  come  to  explain  the  connexion  between  government  and  agriculture, 
jhis  will  be  accounted  for.  The  leading  mifchief,  in  nioft  of  the  courfes  of  crops  . 
throughout  France,  is  the  too  great  cagernefs  to  have  as  much  wheat  or  rye  as 
poflible.     A  vaft  population,  and  a  fubfiftence  which  experience  has  proved  pre- 
carious, have  beji^  probably  the  occafion  of  it :  but  the  blindnefs  of  the  condu(3: 
can,  with  enlightened  perfons,  admit  of  no  doubt.     The  more  wheat  you  fow, 
the  more  you  do  not  reap;  and  that  land,  which  is  kept  by  means  of  large  . 
ftocks  of  cattle  and  (heep  in  good  heart,  will  yield  more  when  fown  but  once  in 
four  years,  than  with  fewer  cattle  it  would  do  if  fown  every  third  year.     In  the  , 
arrangement  of  courfes,  it  is  neceflary  K)  throw  all  fuch  views  abfolutely  out 
of  the  queftion :  that  condudt,  in  this  rcfpeft,  which  is  fuitable  to  an  individual,  . 
is  proper  for  a  nation.     It  rarely  anfwers  to  a  man  to  change  his  purpofe  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm,  on  account  of  fome  tranfitory  expectation  of  a  price ;  he 
ought  to  fowhis  ground  with  the  plant  beft  adapted  to  his  general  views,  and  to 
the  ftate  of  his  land :  and  not  fwerve  from  his  purpofe  on  the  fpeculation  of  any 
particular  view ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  will  always  be  for  the  national  benefit, 
that  the  lands  ihouid  be  fown  with  whatever  crop  is  moft  ,fuitable  to  them, 
and  whofe  produft  will  pay  beft,  when  valued  in  money.     A  populous  and 
rich  country  can  never  want  bread  to  eat,  but  from  the  fault  of  its  govern-w 
ment,  attempting  to  regukte  and  encourage  what  can  flourifli  by  abfolute  free-^ 
dom  only :  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  will  always  command  wheat, 
bccaufc  they  can  afiford  to  pay  for  it :   and  her  own  farmers  will  never  fail 
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c£  raifing  that,  or  any  other  produd,  in  any  quantity  demanded,  provided 
they  arc  not  impeded  by  injudicious  laws  and  reftridions.  In  thefe  prin- 
ciples, it  is  neceiiary  to  confider  all  produdts  as  equally  beneficial,  provided 
thqrmaybe  equally  converted  into  money..  The  quantity  of  rye,  in  every 
fSart  x)f  France,  oven  in  the  richeft  provinces,  is  probably  one  of  the  ^rolTeft  ab-* 
furdities  in  the  agriculture  of  Europe  ;  wheat  is  almoft  every  where  ftaincd 
with  it,  to  ufe  the  farmer's  language.  Yet  throughout  that  whole  kingdom, 
there  is  hardly  any  foil  to  be  found  bad  enough  to  demand  rye.  All,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  fufficiently  good  for  wheat.  In  part  of  Sologne,  near  Chambord, 
there  are  fome  poor  fands,  that  would  itat  anfwer  well  for  wheat;  bat  there  being 
a  rich  marl  under  the  whole,  if  improved  and  thrown  into  the  tuf nip  and  clover 
hulbandry,  it  would  yield  more  wheat  than  it  now  does  rye  5  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  pooreft  lands  of  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois;  after 
thefe,  there  are  but  very  partial  fpots  that  would  not  yield  wheat.  In  confider- 
ing,  with  refpect  to  the  national  interefts,  the  proper  courfes  of  crops  for 
France,  two  circumftances  fhould  be  had  in  rememberance,  which  may  not  at 
firft  be  thought  to  bear  upon  the  queftion ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  foreft  necefl&ry 
in  a  country  that  either  has  not  coal,  or  does  not  ufe  it ;  and  the  vaft  tracks  that 
are  under  vines.  Thefe  are  fubjeds  that  demand  notice  under  other  heads,  but 
here  they  fhould  be  mentioned  to  fhew,  that  while  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
is  thus  prodigioufly  leflened,  attention  to  bani(h  fallows,  and  introduce  prop» 
courfes  ofx:rops,  becomes  of  the  higheft  importance.  When  we  refled,  that 
from  a  iixth  to  a  fcventh  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood,  and  that  the 
fpace  covered  by  vines,  is  exceedingly  great,  at  the  feme  time  that  the  waftes  are 
in  fome  provinces  of  enormous  extent,  it  will  appear  amazing  how  fo  nunaerous 
a  people  are  fed,  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  all  their  arable  land  incumbered,  not 
cleaned,  by  barren  fallows. 

There  are  pfraaical  farmers  in  England,  who  think  fallowing  neeeflary ;  and 
there  are  no  pradlices  in  'the  minutiae  of  the  farmer's  bufinefs,  but  will  in  every 
age  meet  with  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  fupport  and  defend  them.  There  is  no 
period  without  fome  favourite  fchemes,  every  one  of  which  may,  under  certain 
circumftances,  have  merit ;  but  the  politician  has  nothing  to  do  with  fuch 
queftions ;  he  muft  either  cqniider  hufbandryin  its  great  outlines,  or  he  cannot 
conlider  it  all ;  he  muft  view  the  richeft  and  beft  cultivated  countries,  and  fee 
whether  all  the  lands  in  fuch  are  not  every  year  produdive ;  he  muft  enquire 
if  fhecp  and  cattle  in  great  quantities  are  not  eflential  in  a  thoufand  refpedls  i 
•  whether  manure  does  not  depend  on  them ;  and  whether  corn  does  not  depend 
on  manure ;  he  will  afk  whether  the  converfion  of  the  turnips  of  Norfolk,  the 
beans  of  Kent,  the  cabbages  and  carrots  of  Flanders,  the  maiz  of  Guyenae,  or 
the  lucerne  of  Languedoc,  into  fallows,  would  in  fuch  provinces  be  efteemed 

national 
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national  improvements  ?     He  will  conclude^  that  as  fhecp  and  cattle  cannot  pof^ 
fibly  ajjound  where  fallow  rotations  are  purfued,  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  im- 
provement is  to  make  the  fallows  of  a  country  fupport  the  additional  cattle  and 
Iheep  wanted  in  it.     He  will  draw  this  conclufion  in  the  outline,  becaufe  he  will 
fee  the  &&,  eftabliflied  and  prkftifed  in  the  beft  cultivated  countries,  let  their  foil 
be  what  it  may.     The  particular  modes  of  applying  the  general  principle  he  may 
not  underftand,  but  the  leading  principle  is  obvious  to  common  fenfe.     The 
prafiice,  however,  of  diftridts,  and  even  of  individuals,  fpeaks  the  fame  language 
moft  decifively.     To  compare  this  fpot  with  that  is  not  the  bufinefs; — but  that 
country,  that  farm,  will  be  moft  improved  and  moft  produdlive  upon  which  the 
greateft  quantity  of  cattle  and  ftieep  is  kept.     This  Jiolds  good  of  an  acre,  a 
field,  a  farm,  a  diftriiS,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom.     This  point,  of  fuch  infinite 
and  national  importance,  depends  abfolutely  on  the  courfes  of  crops.     Reiterated 
andiatisfadtory  experiment  has  proved,  that  two  crops  of  white  corn  ought  not 
to  come  together;  inftances  may  poflibly  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  but  to.rea- 
fon  on  particular  exceptions  would  be  eridlefs.     If  this  rule  be  broken,  it  is  ge- 
nerally at  the  expence  of  cattle  and  fheep,  and  of  dung  -,  and  whatever  is  pur- 
.chafed  at  that  expence  is  purqhafed  dearly*.     Out  of  fuch  a  maxim,  the  right 
•condudt  rifes  naturally :  it  fuppofes  corn  and  cattle  crops  alternate;  part  of  t^ie 
arable,  therefore,  maintains  cattle,  and  part  yields  corn.     This  will  decide  the 
nature  of  the  crop ;  for  cattle  and  fheep  muft  be  fupported  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  fummer ;  the  crops  for  each  feafon  muft,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  each 
-other,  and  the  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  prefcrves  the  land  clean.     It  would 
:be  evidently  ufelefs  to  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  cafes  that  may  admit  varia* 
tions,  without  militating  againft  the  leading  principles  of  fuch  a  dedudion. 
Land  may  be  fo  rich  as  to  want  neither  cattle  or  fheep ;  it  may,  like  fome  on 
the  Garonne,  produce  hemp  and  wheat  for  ever ;  it  may  be  fo  near  a  great  city, 
-  ithat  purchafed  manure  may  make  other  courfes  more  eligible ;  certain  crop^ 
may  be  in  fuch  demand,   as  to  make  it  delirable  to  cultivate  them  by  way  offal- 
low,  though  not  for  cattle  or  Iheep,  as  colefeed  for  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  and  other 
.articles.     Such  exceptions,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  muft  be  numerous, 
.are,   in  no  refpedJ:,    contrary  to  the  lea<iing  principle  that  ought  to  govern 

♦  It  is  not  from  theory  or  reafoning,  or  even  from  the  view  of  the  farms  of  others,  that  thefc  ideas 
arc  fuggcfteJ  J  my  own  farm  fupports  me  in  the  opinion.  The  average  rental  of  it  is  pretty  exadly 
the  average  rcatal  of  England  ;  but  if  the  kingdom  in  general  were  equally  ftocked,  it  would  contain 
twenty-^two  millions  more  of  iheep  than  it  does  at  prefent,  near  one  and  a  half  million  more  of  caitle, 
two  hundred  thoufand  fewer  horfes,  and  between  two  and  three  millions  more  of  people.  This  is  a  fyftcm 
which  may  be  called  national  and  political  hufbandry.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  men  who  will  afk  me 
if  my  crops  are  drilled?  If  I  horfe-hoe  very  well  ?  If  my  hedges^re  clipped  ?  Or  my  ridges  high 
or  low,  broad'or  narrow  ?  Or,  perhaps,  whether  my  (heep  have  horns,  or  my  gates  painted  I  It  is 
in  agriculture  as<it  is  ia  morals  5  a  virtue  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  virtue,  becomes  a  vice. 

throughout 
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throughout  this  inquiry •  For  the  winter  fupport  of  cattle  and  fhecp,  there  are 
turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  rape,  carrots,  parfnips,  beans,  vetches ;  for  the 
fummer  fuftenance,  cultivated  ^rafles  of  all  kinds,  which  fliould  neceffarily  be 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  to  laft  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  it, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  grafs.  Hence  then  fome  courfcs  arrange  thcmfdves^ 
that  are  applicable,  perhaps,  to  all  the  foils  of  the  worlds 

1,  Roots,  cabbage,  pr  pulfc^ 
2^  Corn^ 

3,  Grafles*. 

4,  Corn.- 

And,.  I,  Roots,  or  cabbages 

2,  Com* 

3,  GrafleSr 

4j.  Pulfe  or  maizj,  hemp  or  flax.. 
5,,  Corn:^ 

And  in  thefe  the  chief  diftin(aion,  relative  to  foilj  will  be  the  number  of  yearis- 
in  which  the  grafles  are  leftr  there  are  variations  in  particulkr  cafe^,  but  the 
number  is  inconfiderable*^  To  enlarge  upon  and  explain  fuch  cafes,,  tO- (hew  in 
what  manner  they  cleaniand  iqiprove;  and  to  point  out  what  the  variations  ought: 
to  be  for  adapting  the  general  principle  to  particular  foils  and  fituations,  would 
be  a  proper  bufinefs  if  I  were  writing  a  treatife  of  agriculture,  but  would  be  mif— 
placed  in  the  rapid  view  which  brevity  obliges  me  to  take  as  a  traveller.  With, 
thefe  principles  f<x  our  guide,,  we  may  venture  to  afTert,  that  the  generality  of 
the  courfes  of  crops  in  France,  and  all  of  them  on  indifferent  foils,  ^cabfolutely. 
inconfiftent  with  the  profit  of  individuals,  and  with  national  profperity ..  When » 
Louis  XIV.  beggared  his  people^  in  order  to  place  a  grandfon,of  France  on  th^ 
throne  of  Spain,  and  ta  acquire  Flanders^and  Al&cc>  &c.  he  would  have  rendered^ 
his  kingdom  infinitely  richer,  more  profperous,  and  more  powerful,  had  he  Ba>- 
nilhed  the  fallows-from  half  a  dozen  of  his  provinces,  or  introduced  turnips  in^ 
fome  others;  there  is  fcarcely  a  ftep  he  could  have  taken  in  fuch  an  improve- 
ment of  hia^  agriculture  whieh  would  not  have  given  him  more  fubjedls  and. 
more  wealth  than  any  of  his  conquered  provinces;  every  acre  of  which  was: 
purchafcd  at  the  expence  of  ten  of  his  old  acres  rendered,  waftcw  unproduftive;; 
nor  was  one  Fleming  or  German  added- to  his  fubjedks,,  but  at  the  expence  of 
five  Frenchmen,. 

When  the  importance  of  attending  to  courses  of  ciiors  is  thus  manifeft  and : 
ftriking,  we  fhall  know  pretty  well  how  to  eftimatethe  merit  of  the  forty  Ibci- 
ctiesof  agriculture  that  are.  in  France^  by  the  fubjefts  ahouti  which -they  bufy/ 
ttemfelves.^  -  * 
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Irrigatiorif 

J^  O  N  E  of  the  Icaft  confequcncc  in  croffing  from  Calais  to  La  Marche. 
^^  La  Ville  au  Brun  to  B^>.— Meet  with  it  firft.  The  quicker  the  water 
runs  oiF,  the  greater  the  improvemfent.  Flat  lands  are  improved,  but  the  rufties 
not  deftroyed.  The  heft  water  is  the  coldeft — ^and  immediately  as  it  iffues  from 
the  fpring.  Seldom  irrigate  in  winter :  cut  but  once.  It  is  plain  the  praAice  is 
but  ill  underftood  here. 

LiMosiN  to  Limoges. — Every  fpot  of  land  in  the  mountains  is  watered  that 
is  poflible;  and  with  fuch  attention,  as  marks  how  fenfible  they  are  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  improvement.  The  water  is  conduced  very  high  up  the  flopes 
of  the  hills;  and,  in  feveral  inftances,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conjedlure  from  whence 
it  was  brought.  But  in  the  low  flat  bottom  it  is  badly  done,  with  lines  of  ruihes 
algng  the  carrier-trenches,  and  little  attention  paicl  to  the  conducing  of  the 
water  away  fpeedily  enough. 

U/arch.^-^Wztcr  with  great  care ;  in  fummer  they  prefer  fpring  water  juft  as 
it  iflfues  from  the  earth;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  river  water. 

RousiLLpN*— P^r^/]f/fc^/.  Great  exertions  in  watering  in  the  vale  lands,  and 
pcffedlly  well  underftood.  The  richeft  arable,  of  the  vale  at  Pia,  jfells,  if  not 
watered,  at  6oq  liv.  the  minatre  (20L  9s.  6d.  per  acre),  but  the  watered  lands  at 
1000  liv.  (37I.  9s.  lod.  per  acre).  Near  Perpignan,  a  confiderable  aquedudl  for 
it.  From  Perpignan  to  Villa  Franche,  great  exertions.  They  prefer,  in  many 
.  place?,  clear  water — ^and  the  nearer  to  the  fpring  the  better. 

Lang uedoc, — Through  all  this  province  it  is  much  pradifed,  and  with  great 
fuccefs. 

Gange.-^Comlng  out  of  this  town,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the 
greateft  exertion  in  irrigation  I  had  yet  fcen  in  France;  a  foUd  ftank  of 
timber  and  mafonry  is  formed  acrofs  a  confiderable  river  between  two  rocky 
mountains,  to  force  the  water  into  a  very  fine  canal,  in  which  it  is,  on  an  ave- 
rage, fix  feet  broad  by  five  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long;  built,  rather  than  dug, 
on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  juft  under  the  road,  and  walled  in  likeafhelf — a 
truly  great  work,  equally  well  imagined  and  executed ! — A  wheel  raifes  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  from  this  canal  thirty  feet,  by  its  hollow  periphery.  An  aque-^ 
dudt,  built  that  height,  on  two  tire  of  arches,  receives  the  water,  and  conduds 
it  on  arches  built  on  the  bridge,  acrofs  the  river,  to  water  the  higher  grounds; 
while  the  canal  below  carries  the  larger  part  of  the  water  to  lower  fields : — ^an 
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utider taking  which  muft  have  coft  confiderable  fums,  and  flicws  the  prodigious 
value  of  water  in  fuch  a  climate. 

St.  Laurence — Lodeve. — Within  a  few  miles  of  Gange,  another  fimilar  irri- 
gation ;  the  water  taken  from  the  river  in  the  fame  manner,  and  lifted  equally 
high  by  another  wheel ;  this  is  juft  by  the  chateau  of  Madame  la  Marquife  dc 
Gange.  For  the  whole  way  through  thefe  mountains  the  exertions  in  water- 
ing are  prodigious;  there  is  not  an  inch  capable  of  being  irrigated,  over  which 
water  is  not  thrown,  conducted  on  the  flopesof  the  mountains  every  where  poffible. 

Beg  de  Rieux. — Every  where  watered  that  is  prafticable  -,  and  the  bed  of  a  river 
laid  fo  dry,  from  its  water  being  all  taken  for  irrigations,  that  it  is  curious  to  view. 

Campan. — Lands,with  water  at  command,  fellat6ooliv.  the  journal  (49L  i7s.6d, 
per  acre),  of  700  Cannes  (about  1 9,600  feet),  but  not  watered,  from  300  to  4ooliv. 

Bagnere — Bigore. — Arable  vale  watered,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 

.G  AscoiG N — St.  Vincents  to  Dax. — Several  ftreams  above  waftes  or  bad  lands, 
and  no  ufe  made  of  them. 

To  Tartas. — Several  more. 

Beauvoifois  .—%omt  watered  meadows  pretty  well  done,  which  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  this  part  of  France. 

Normandy — Neufcbatel. — Pradlifed  for  meadows,  but  not  well. 

Falaife. — A  vale  of  watered  meadows  that  produce  1 00  liv.  per  acre,  22  feet  to 
the  perch  (3I.  los.) 

Bretagne— B^//?^^.— ^Some  fcraps  attempted  to  be  watered,  the  firft  I  have 
feen  in  this  province,  but  ill  done,  and  the  water  not  carried  off. 

An jou — Tourbitly. — Irrigation  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  country,  though 
good  opportunities  are  not  wanted. 

Maine — Beaumont. *^Finc  ftreams  through  all  the  country,  but  no  ufe  made 
of  them. 

Normandy — Bemay. — Some  near  the  town,  cut  for  the  fecond  time,  Od.  3. 

Alsace — Ifenbeim  to  Befort. — Firft  appearance  in  Alface,  and  not  well  done. 

BouRBONNois — Moulins.—MonL  Martin,  the  gardener  of  the  royal  nurfery, 
who  is  from  Languedoc,  vraters  his  garden  after  the  manner  of  that  province.  A 
Perfian  wheel  of  buckets  raifes  the  water' from  a  well  twelve  feet,  the  receiver 
being  placed  fo  lov/  as  to  have  five  or  fix  of  the  buoJkets  emptying  at  a  time, 
and  very  little  water  is  loftf  not  the  twentieth  part,  according  to  all  appeo ranee. 
A  horfe  turns  the  wheel.  It  raifes  200  poin^ons,  each  of  200  bottles,  an-hour. 
The  water  is  conduced  by  fmall  channels  to  all  the  beds  that  want  it. 

AuvERGNB — Riom. — For  two  or  three  miles,  a  moft  nobk  irrigation,  in  a  part 
of  the  rich  vale  of  Limagnc.  The  carrier- tr-enches  all  crouded  with  double  rows 
of  willows.     A  fine  fecond  ^owth.     Some  land  under  corn  that  (hould  be  grafs. 

Clermont. — ^At  Royau,  .  the  volcanic  mountain  fides  all  watered ;  but  it  is 
coarfcly  done. 
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Izaire. — Much  praftifed  ;  their  gardens  are  planted  in  quick  fucceflion,  by 
means  of  it :  after  hemp,  cabbages  immediately.  The  diftribution  oi  the  watcr^ 
in  thefe  gardens,  is  very  defc<5tive;  they  throw  it  from  the  trenches,  on  to  the 
beds  with  bowls,  iaftead  of  flowing  equally  of  itfelf •  It  probably  arifcs  from  this 
circumftance,  that  their  gardens  and  hemp-grounds  are  not  fo  valuabk  as  what 
they  call  vergers ;  that  is,  watered  meadows  planted  with  apples,  and  other 
fruit-Jrees. 

Languedoc. — From  Riom  to  the  Rhone,  acrofs  Auvergnc,  Velay,  and 
Vivarais,  all  lands  are,  for  the  moft  part,  watered,  that  are  capable  of  being  (b. 

Dauphine — Montelimart. — Irrigation. carried  here  to  a  confiderable  perfec- 
tion. Clofe  to  the  town,  afeptier,  whichisone-halfof  anarpentof  Paris,  lets 
at  2  f  louis  d  or,  or  five  the  arpent,  1 20  liv.  (61.  2s.  6d.  per  acre).  At  a  diftancc 
60  liv.  with  obligation  to  dung  every  fecond  year,  which  is  remarkable:  100 
feptcrees,  that  receive  the  wafliing  of  the  city,  lets  at  5000  liv.  befides  600  liv. 
for  the  winter  feed  of  fheep.  They  are  cut  three  or  four  times  a-year.  In  Dau* 
phine,  the  water  of  fprings  is  preferred  to  that  of  rivers,  except  of  the  Rhone,, 
which  is  as  good.  And  the  reafon  they  aflign  is,  that  the  former  never  freezes, 
but  river  water  does ;  and  confequently  improper  to  water  with  in  winter.  In 
fummer,  turbid  water  damages  the  grafs. 

Provbnce — jivignon. — Irrigation  is  here  carried  on  in  great  perfedion,  by 
means  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Durance  and  the  Crillon  canal,  made  only  for 
the  purpofes  of  watering.  The  meadows  are  mown  thrice  a-year,  producing 
from  30  quintals  of  hay,  at  40/I  to  6q/I  the  quintal,  on  each  eymena  of  21,600 
feet  (7  ton  14  cwt.  per  acre)  at  three  cuts.  Sell  near  the  town  fuch  mea- 
dows to  I  coo  liv.  (76I.  los.per  acre);  further  fromit,  800  liv.  (61I.  p.  peracre)* 
If  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  are  watered  every  twelve  days ;  but  in  a  moift  time^ 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  ^  In  fome  cafes,  they  begin  with  turbid  water, 
and  fini/h  with  what  is  clear  to  clean  the  crop.  Never  water  their  corn  at  all, 
but  in  extraordinary  droughts. 

^Xjille. — The  road  from  Avignon  hither  pafles,  for  Ibme  miles,  through  tha 
dead  level  of  the  plain;  the  whole  watered  with  great  attention.  The  channels 
for  condudting  the  ftreams,  appear  to  be  traced  with  much  fkill,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  is  to  every  crop  at  will.  There  are  many  vines  from  which  it  isexcluded; 
but  it  feems  to  be  very  ill  management,  to  plant  vines  on  land  that  admits, 
watering.  It  certainly  would  not  be  done,  if  the  profit  on  that  crop  were  not 
very  great.  Much  of  this  land  is  under  clover  and  lucerne,  watered;  but  the 
fiune,  while  in  corn  is  hot  watered.  And  the  efFed:  of  irrigation  is  fuch,  that 
the  clover  (which  is  fown  among  wheat  in  autumn)  is  cut  once*  for  hay  the 
fame  year  in  which  the  wheat  is  reaped :  thrice  the  fbllowing;year;  and  then 
either  ploughed  up  for  cprn,   or  left  for  meadow;  in  which  latter  cafe,  the- 
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chief  grafs  that  comes  is  the  avena  elatior.  The  foil  a  white  calcareous  loam, 
till  within  four  miles  of  Lille,  and  then  a  brown  argillaceous  earth,  without  ftones 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  apparently  of  great  fertility,  with  or  without  water. 
At  Lille,  watered  meadows  fell  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  and  are  cut  thrice  5  but 
they  complain  of  a  want  of  water^  which  is  extraordinary,  for  they  feem  to  have 
the  greateft  command  of  it.  It  is  raifed  into  gardens  by  many  wheels  with 
hollow  felloes  turned  by  the  ftream,  and  condudted  artfully  into  every  bed. 

Vauclufe. — ^The  fpring  at  this  village,  which  will  for  ever  be  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  love  and  poetry,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo  in  thofe  of  cultivation. 
The  waters  are  ufed  in  irrigation  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  rock 
from  which  they  burft,  and  with  great  efFed. 

Organ. — In  going  hither  from  Vauclule,  there  is  much  irrigation.  Near  Ca- 
vaillon  the  land  is,  for  that  purpofe,  dug,  and  fome  even  trenched.  At  Orgon 
the  canal  de  Boifgelin,  fo  called  from  its  patron,  the  Archbiihop  of  Aix:,  is  a 
noble  work,  hut  unfiniflied;  itpafles  here  in  a  tunnel  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards  through  a  mountain ;  it  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  eight  deep ;  has  no 
water  in  it,  as  the  work  has  flood  ftill  for  fome  years,  for  want  of  money.  The 
mountain  it  cuts  is  of  chalk  and  marl ;  a  ftoney  chalk,  not  at  all  like  common 
lime-ftone ;  and  a  ftony  clay  alfo,  but  calcareous,  with  a  fine  chalky  marl, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  Pafs.on  the  great  road  to  Aix  for  about  a  league,  all 
richly  watered,  and  then  quit  it  for  Salon.  Crofs  the  above-mentioned  canal, 
but  without  vf2XtT  in  the  midft  of  an  arid  ftony  flat,  that  would  pay  admirably 
for  irrigation ;  but  in  the  vale  afterwards  the  canal  de  Boifgelin  is  finifhed ;  finely 
executed  in  ftone,  and  quite  full;  and  there  are  three  others,  fo  that  the  quantity 
of  water  here  conveyed  is  very  confiderable. 

La  Crau. — By  this  term  is  to  be  underftood  the  moft  fingular  ftony  defart 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
every  way,  and  contains,  probably,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fquare  leagues  : 
in  twenty  there  are  136,780  Englifti  acres.  It  is  compofed  entirely  of  ftiingle, 
'  being  fo  uniform  a  mafs  of  round  ftones,  fome  to  the  fize  of  a  man's  head,  but 
of  all  fizes  lefs,  that  that  the  newly  thrown  up  fhingle  of  a  fea  fhore  is  hardly  lefs 
free  from  foil.  Beneath  thefe  furface  ftones  is  not  fo  much  a  fand  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam,  with  fragments  of  ftone.  Vegeta- 
tion is  rare  and  miferablc.  Some  of  the  abfinthium  and  lavender,  fo  low  and 
poor,  as  hardly  to  be  recognized ;  and  two  or  three  miferable  grafles  with  the- 
centaurea,  calycitropa,  and  foljlitialis^  were  the  principal  plants  I  could  find  5 
and  I  believe,  on  recolledtion,  2Sieryngium.  I  fearched  for  the  loHum  perenne^ 
but  could  not  difcover  a  fingle  ftalk,  or  any  figns  of  it ;  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  plant  was  all  fo  eaten  down,  as  not  in  this  feafon  (Auguft)  to  be  vi- 
fible.    After  travelling  fome  miles  on  this  extraordinary  dcfert,  I  afked  my  guides 
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if  the  reft  of  it  were  fimilar  to  what  I  had  feen ;  and  they  anfwered  me,  that  it 
was  all  alike,  both  in  refpedl  of  foils  and  plants.  The  only  ufe  to  which  the 
uncultivated  part  is  applied,  is  that  of  winter  feeding  an  immenfe  number  of 
flieep  (to  the  amount  of  a  million,  as  I  was  informed,  but  which  I  doubt)  that 
are  fummer-fed  in  the  Provence  Alps,  towards  Barcelonetta  and  Piedmont. 
If  any  think  that  a  million  are  fed  here,  the  number  of  acres  muft  be  much 
larger  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  reafon  why  I  arrange  this  ftony  region 
under  the  title  irrigation^  is  on  account  of  fome  very  noble  undertakings  to 
water  it,  which  deferve  more  attention  than  any  thing  elfe  to  be  met  with  in  it. 
In  advancing  from  Salon  into  the  Crau,  at  about  four  miles,  the  road  crofles  the 
canal  of  Boifgelin.  The  old  canal  of  Crappone,  at  the  fame  place,  is  feeri  dif- 
tributing  water  in  various  direAions,  for  the  amelioration  of  one  of  the  moft  arid 
tracks  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  de  Crappone  takes  its 
waters  from  the  Durance  at  La  Roche,  and  carries  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of  it 
at  Iftres.  This  canal  is  forty  miles  long.  That  of  Boifgelin  receives  it  from 
the  fame  river  at  Malavort,  and  croffing  the  other  divides  into  three  branches  ; 
one  of  which  leads  to  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iftres ;  the  fecond,  to  St. 
Saumas  and  Magnan,  and  this  part  of  the  Crau ;  the  third  is  a  fmall  one,  that 
turns  to  the  left  towards  Salon.  In  confequence  of  water  being  thus  condu<fted 
to  a  region  where  it  is  fo  much  wanted ;  fome  very  capital  improvements  have 
been  wrought.  Some  large  tracks  of  the  Crau  have  been  broken  up,  and  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow.  Corn 
has  not  fucceeded ;  but  the  meadows  I  viewed,  are  amongft  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary fpedacles  which  the  world  can  afford,  in  rcfpedl  to  the  amazing  contraft 
between  the  foil  in  its  natural,  and  in  its  watered  ftate,  covered  richly  and  luxu- 
riantly with  clover,  chicory,  rib  grafs,  and  avena  elatior.  The  mode  in  which 
the  improvements  were  made,  has  been  that  of  removing  the  ftones  for  plough- 
ing ;  thefe  are  laid  in  an  irregular  llovenly  manner,  by  way  of  fences  to  the 
inclofures ;  and  particularly  in  one  part,  where  a  new  improvement  has  taken 
place  near  the  road. — Upon  the  fubjedl  of  watering  this  moft  fingular  diftridt  I 
had  converfations  with  fome  gentlemen  at  Salon,  who  much  queftion  whether 
thefe  improvement  had  anfwered,  the  expences  having  been  very  great.  On 
this  point,  I  (hall  prefume  to  remark,  that  the  great  expence  they  put  themfelvcs 
to  in  removing  the  ftones  with  fo  much  care,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
judicious.  If  I  were  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any  fuch  track  of  ground,  fo 
level  as  this  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  I  would  conduit  water  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention, but  content  myfelf  with  removing  the  largeft  ftones  only.  I  would 
fow  the  proper  grafs  feeds  on  the  ftiingle  and  water  immediately  ;  and  aim  more 
^t  converting  the  foil  to  good  pafturage  than  to  meadow.  No  ploughing  and 
no  other  expence  than  grafs  feeds  and  irrigation  would  be  incurred.     After 
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fomc  years  watering,  I  ihould  find  the  interftices  of  the  ftones  filled  with  artifi- 
cial mould ;  and  then  a  very  little  labour  would  convert  it  to  meadow.  In  fuch 
attempts  undertakers  are  too  apt  to  aim  at  complete  improvements,  and  are  dif- 
fatisfied  if  they  do  not  bring  fuch  waftes  at  once  to  the  refemblance  of  fields 
that  have  been  long  under  cultivation ;  but  to  render  fuch  works  profitable, 
enormous  expences  fhould  be  avoided ;  and  fomething  left  to  time  to  efFed:, 
filently  but  furely,  and  without  other  expenditure  than  that  of  a  little  patience. 
It  is  at  lead  worth  the  experiment.  I  am  much  miftaken  if  wafer  and  Jeeds 
would  not  make  very  valuable  pafliurage,  without  other  exertions,  and  perhaps 
better  than  with  tillage.  Monf.  de  la  Lande  fpeaks  of  the  Canal  de  Provence, 
which  takes  the  waters  of  the  Durance  to  Aix  and  Marfeilles,  being  110,000 
toifes  long ;  and  of  the  irrigations,  by  it  bringing  in  a  million  of  livres  a-year  *. 
.  Hyeres. — Never  water  corn,  or  any  arable  crop,  except  lucerne;  unlefs  it  be  ia 
the  greateft  droughts.  Yet  it  is  here  perfedly  well  underftood,  and  is  the  great 
fupport  of  all  the  low  grounds  and  flopes.  They  ufe  it  with  great  attention  and 
fuccefs.  They  have  a  pretty  contrivance  for  watering  their  gardens,  out  of  a 
ditch  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  never  thinking  of  the  miferable  method  ufed  in 
England  of  carrying  and  fpreading  with  watering-pots  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
fix  a  poft  of  five  or  fix  feet  high  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  a  long  pole  ba- 
lanced for  fwinging  every  way  on  the  top  of  it,  with  a  pail  at  one  end,  and  a  ftone 
for  a  balance  at  the  other.  A  man,  by  dipping  the  pail,  which  he  does  inceflant- 
ly,  and  emptying  it  into  a  trench  cut  for  receiving  the  water,  fupplys  a  conftant 
ftream,  which  is  condudted  alternately  to  different  beds,  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  common  irrigation, — a  contrivance  highly  deferving  the  attention 
of  thofe  who  have  perrennial  ponds  near  their  gardens. 

Obferoations^  \  1 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  appears,  tuat  in  fome  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  fouthern  provinces,  this  branch  of  rural  oeconomy  is  very  well  un- 
derftood, and  largely  pradtifed ;  but  the  moft  capital  exertions  are  very  much 
confined  \  I  met  with  them  only  in  Provence  and  the  weftern  mountainous  parts 
of  Languedoc.  In  the  former,  canals  are  cut,  at  the  expenceof  the  province, 
for  conducing  water  many  miles,  in  order  to  irrigate  barren  tracks  of  land : 
in  England  we  have  no  idea  of  fuch  a  thing.  The  interefts  of  commerce  will 
induce  our  legiflature  to  cut  through  private  properties,  but  never  the  interefts 
of  cultivation*  The  works  I  obferved  at  Gange,  in  Languedoc,  for  throwing 
the  water  of  a  mountain  ftream  into  a  canal,  and  raifing  it  by  enormous  wheels 
into  aqueduds  built  on  arches,  being  much  more  limited  in  extent,  and  even 
confined  to  fingle  properties,  might  more  reafonably  be  looked  for  in  the  moun- 

•  Dcs  Canaiup  dc  Navigation,    Folio.     1778.    p.  175.  184. 
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tainous  diilri£ts  of  England  and  Wales.     Such  would  anfwer  greatly,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  undertaken ;  for  I  hardly  need  obferve,  that  watermg  in  our 
northerly  climate  anfwers  upon  moft  foils,  as  well  as  it  docs  in  the  S.  of  Europe. 
The  difference  in  value  between  cultivation,  watered  or  not  watered,  is  not 
greater  there  and  here,  except  on  arid  and  abfolutely  barren  lands,  on  which  the 
difierence  arifing  from  climate  is  certainly  enormous^     Under  a  hot  fun  and  in  a 
dry  climate  like  that  of  Provence,  fandy  or  ilony  tracks,  fuch  as  La  Crau,  yields 
comparatively  fpeaking,  nothing ;  but  watered,  they  become  clothed  with  the 
richeft  verdure,  and  yield  the  fineft  crops.     In  regarding,  therefore,  the  latitude 
of  a  country  as  an  index  for  afcertaining  the  degree  of  improvement  efFedted  by 
irrigation,  theory  would  deceive  us  greatly.     Watet  gives  many  other  things  be- 
fides  humidity;  it  manures,  confolidates,  deepens  the  ftaple  or  furface  mould,  and 
guards  againft  cold ;  effefls  as  obvious  in  a  northern  as  in  a  fouthern  climate. 
If  I  hold  up  the  example  of  the  fouthern  provinces  for  England  to  copy,  the 
French  will  not  contend  that  they  do  not  want  it  in  their  northern  diftri<fls. 
In  travelling  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  met  with  this  pradtice  firft  in  La 
Marche,  between  La  Villeau  Brun  and  Baffie,'  having  pafled  confiderably  more 
than  half  the  kingdom ;  thence  it  holds,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  whole  diftrid:  of  thofe  mountains  from  Perpignan,  where  the 
pradice  is  in  great  perfedion,  as  it  is  through  the  chief  part  of  Rouilillon  ; 
almoft  to  Bayonne  all  is  watered ;  but  ftrange  to  iay,  it  is  unknown  (at  leaft 
I  faw  no  traces  of  it)  in  that  part  of  Gafcoign  near  St.  Vincents,  Dax  Tartas^ 
and  to  Auch.     Through  all  the  N-  of  France,  comprehending  every  thing  N. 
of  the  Loire,  I  no  where  found  it,  excepting  only  a  few  traces  imperfedlly  ex- 
ecuted at  Neufchatel,  Bernay,  and  Falaife,  in  Normandy,  and  at  Izoire,  in  the 
Beauvoifois,  but  to  fo  inconfiderable  an  amount,  that  they  do  not  merit  attention 
in  a  general  view  of  the  kingdom;     The  Dae  de  Liancourt,  always  attentive  to 
cve:ry  thing  that  promifes  public  utility,  has  made  a  noble  experiment  at  Lian- 
court, to  introduce  this  pradtice  into  the  Clermontois,  where  it  is  fo  greatly 
wanted,  that  many  confiderable  vales  are  hardly  better  than  bogs,  which,  wa- 
tered, would  be  the  richeft  meadows ;  his  firft  cutting  was  fixty-five  tons  on 
eight  arpents.     France  owes  much  to  the  enlarged  views  of  that  aSive,  patriotic, 
and  enlightened  citizen.  Through  Picardy,  Flanders,  Artois,  Champagne,  Lo- 
raine,  Alface,  Franche  Compte,  Bourgogne,  and  the  Bourbonnois,  I  will  not 
affert  that  the  pradice  is  unknown ;  I  have  noted  fomething  of  it  in  Aliace  ;  but 
generally  fpeaking,  it  may  be  underftood,  that  thefe  provinces  are  not  watered. 
In  travelling  much  above  a  thoufand  miles  through  them,  I  faw  nothing  that 
merits  a  moment's  attention  upon  this  head ;  but  I  viewed  and  even  examined 
many  hundred  ftreams,  in  various  parts  of  them,  affording  numerous  opportuni* 
ties  of  irrigation,  without  being  ufed  for  this  purpofc.     It  is  at  Riom,  in  Au- 
vergne,  before  this  praiSice  is  liiet  with  in  effed:.     Hardly  more,  therefore, 
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than  one^third  of  the  kingdom  can  be  faid  to  underftand  this  moft  obvidus  and 
important  objed^  one  of  the  firft  in  the  circle  of  rural  ceconomics.  If  acade^ 
mies  and  focieties  of  agriculture  are  amenable  to  the  judicature  of  common  fenie^ 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  employing  their  time/  attention;  and  revenues  on 
drilUploughs  and  horfe*hoes — on  tinctures  from  roots— and  thread  fromnettka 
-—while  two-thirds  of  fuch  a  territory  as  drnt  of  France  remain  ignorant  of 
irrigation  ? 


CHAP.     VII. 

•  Meadows^ 

IN  a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  open,  and  much  the.greater  part  very 
ill  cultivated,  meadow  muft  neceffarily  bear  a  price  much  b^ond  the  pro- 
portion of  other  countries  differently  fituated.  I  hardly  know  a  furer  proof  of 
the  backward  ftate  of  a  country,  than  that  of  meadows  bearing  an  exorbitant 
price^  When  chalk  hills  become  covered,  as.  they  ought  to  be,  with  fain£bki> 
the  price  of  meadows  finks  half.  When  the  arable  lands  yield  neither  cabbage^ 
turnip,^  nor  potatoe  for  the  winter  nourlfliment  of  cattle,,  hay  is  the  only  depen- 
dence. When  the  value  of  clover  is  little  known,  meadow  muft  be  rated  at  too 
high  a  value.  Thefe  fimple  inftances  fhew  at  once  the  conne<^ion,  and  thc^^ 
caufe.  It  follows,  that  the  price  and  rental  will  vary,  not  according  to  the  in- 
trinfic  value,  but  the  circumftances  of  the  arable  diftriiSs  in  its  neighbourhood* 
The  price  in  France  is  every  where  confiderable,  and  in  fome  places  exceedingly 
great ;  fuggefting  no  flattering  ideas  of  the  general  hufbandry  of  the  kingdom.. 
The  produce  of  hay  is  in  Ibme  cafes  large,,  but,  on  the  whole,  does  not  aniwer 
the  price ;  arifing,  doubtlefs,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  lands  being  fed  at  feafons. 
when  food  is  fcarce  and  valuable,  and  thereby  leflening  the  quantity  of  hay.. 

In  the  general  management  of  meadow  ground,  the  firft  feature  is  irrigation^ 
on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.     It  is  fufficient  to  Remark  here,  that 
hardly  more  than  one- third  of  the  meadows  of  the  kingdom  is  fo  improved. 
Draining,,  fmoothing  the  furface,  by  keeping  it  free  from  ail  mole  and  ant  hills, 
rolling,  weeding,  &c.  are  performed  very  infufficiently,  every  where,  except  in 
watered  diftrids  :  draining  is  almoft  uniyerfally  negledlcd.    Immenfe  tracks,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  almoft  all  the  principal  rivers,  arc 
eommons ;,  confcquently  curjfed  with  rights  abfolutely  fubverfive  of  all  ideas  of- 
good  hufbandry. 

From  the  minutes  I  took  of  the  ufeful  plants  moft  frequent  in  the  meadows  of 
Fcance  quite  to  the  Pyrenees,  it  appears,   that  they  are  cxaClly  the  fame  as  we 
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find  in  the  beft  meadows  of  Great  Britain.  The  principal  are,  i,  lathyrus 
fraUnJisy  which  I  take  to  be  the  firft  plant  for  meadows  that  is  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  and  meriting  an  attention  which  it  has  been  very 
far  from  receivings  2,  aQhillaa  millefolium^  an  admirable  plant,  equally 
neglected  with  the  former;  3,  trifolium  pratenfe^  the  common  clover,  a 
biennial  plant,  but  found  abundantly  in  moft  meadows;  4,  trifolium  re^ 
pensy  the  white  Dutch  clover,  not  valued  by  fome  very  good  farmers ;  but 
its  being  found  largely  in  the  heft  meadows  of  Europe,  fhould  make  fuch 
an  idea  very  doubtful ;  5,  flantago  lanctolata^  rib  grafs ;  6,  medicago  lupulina, 
trefoil,  indigenous  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as  it  is  alfo  in  England ;  7,  me-- 
dicago  arable  a  polymorpha  i  8,  lotus  corniculata*,  9,  poterium  fanguiforba^ 
burnet,  excellent  in  fituations  and  foils  diredly  the  reverfe  of  each  other ;  on 
barren  fands  for  flieep-walk,  and  it. is  found  largely  \vi  the  fijieft  meadows.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  another  plant,  found  amply  in  the  richeft  meadows  over  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  indigenous  in  England  on  poor  fands,  the  chicorium  intybus^ 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  except  the  lathyrus  pratenjisy  the  culture 
of  which  is  difficult. 

I  fay  nothing  of  graflcs,  from  the  extreme  uncertainty,  as  well  as  difficult}', 
of  getting  feed  cleatn.  If  thenurfery  that  affords  it  be  kept  without  alternate 
tillage,  many  forts  bad,  as  well  as  good,  are  found  in  it ;  and  for  alternate  til- 
lage, in  courfes  of  crops,  it  muft  be  difcovered,  that  they  improve  and  prepare 
for  corn  like  clover,  &c.  Ray  grafs,  in  England,  has  been  cultivated  under  that 
great  deficiency  for  a  peculiar  purpofe,  the  early  fpring  feed  of  fheep.  If  the 
leed  of  thzjejiuca  pratenfisy  poa  trivialisy  xh^poapretenfisy  the  alopecurus  pratenfis^ 
and  a  few  others,  could  at  all  times  be  procured  at  a  rcafonable  price,  they  ought 
to  be  objedts  of  more  attention. 

When  the  plants  are  well  known  that  fill  the  beft  meadows  of  a  country,  the 
nioft  important  knowledge  is  gained  for  forming  new  ones ;  fuch  of  thefe  plants 
as  yield  feed  fo  plentifully  as  to  enable  feedfmen  to  deal  in  them,  fhould  be 
fown,  and  never  the  chance-medley  of  hay  chambers,  a  practice  pretty  well  ex- 
ploded in  England,  but  in  France  fuch  queflions  are  novel. 
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PlCARDY— jBw/^^;/^.— T    ASTS  twelve  to  fixeen  yeafs;  three  cuts,  very  fine 

I    J  and  thick ;  fixteen  pounds  of  feed  per  meafur^,  about 
an  acre;  four  or  five  horfes  kept  for  five  months. 

Breteuil. 
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Brefeui/.'i^Vslnc  it  more  than  corn  i  three  cuts ;  in  fpots  four  feet  high  jlafts 
Jten  year6  5  firft  cut  for  horfes^  the  reft  for  cows* 
.    Isle  09  F^AUCE^^jirfaJon.T^Mixch}  three  cuts. 

RoussiLLON — Bellegarde. — Watering  (hortens  its  duration;  giveitwfttflr 
every  eight  days,  when  there  is  no  rain. 

Perpsgnan.-^Wzttred  hicerne  in  all  the  bottoms. 

Pta.^^By  &r  the  richeft  crop,  and  mofi:  profitable  culture;  it  is  Town  largely 
on  two  forts  of  land,  the  dry  ftony  poor  foils  that  are  watered,  and  alio  on  tbie 
rich  deep  friable  loam  in  the  vale  bctvroea  Pia  and  the  calcareous  northern 
mountains,  which  are  not  watered;  in  all  cafes  it  is  fbwa  broadcafl:  and  without 
corn«  It  is  cut,  for  the  firft  tinie,  the  end  of  April;  and,  if  watered  £Tfiry  forty 
days  afterwards,  to  the  amount  of  five  cuts  in  all ;  if  the  land  he  not  watered 
it  is  cut  thrice  with  a  full  product;  and  a  fourth  time  with  an  inferior  one.  If 
^Watered  it  does  not  UA  above  feven  or  jeight  years,  but  in  other  land  twenty  and 
even  thirty  years ;  the  hay  is  pr^erred  to  ail  others ;  a  mingtcc  is  worth  6  louie 
at  four  cuts  (5I.  9s.  4d.  per  acre) ;  I  walked  over  many  ^dds  of  k,  and  found 
the  crops  beautifully  clean  and  ioxuriant,  x>f  a  complexion  and  produd  very  dif* 
ierent  from  whaC  is  ever  ieen  in  England,  b^t  not  equal  to  that  of  Barcelona  in 
height  by  a  third.  Perpignan  to  Villa  Franca,  take  three  jcrops  of  wheat  after 
lucerne. 

Sj/€an,^^Yit\ds  two  cuttings  in  dry  years,  and  £onr  in  \v^et  ones ;  lafts  ten  years.. 

Lahgu£doc-~CW/^;7.*-— Finci  lukbrimilberries ;  from  thuty^&x  iefteries 
get  an  hundred  feptiers  of  feed ;  the  fcflerce  is  fown  with  i  oolb.  of  wheat ;  the 
iprice  kft  year  was  5oliv.  the  feptier.  Vale  land  under  lucerne  lets  ibmetimes 
at  40  liv.  to  jz  liv.  die  iefteree ;  com  land  only  j  5  liv. 

Pezenas^^-^Lucemc  every  where ;  lafls  ten  or  twelve  years ;  is  exceUent  ibr 
every  thing  except  iheep,  for  which  animal  it  is  too  ;&tteniag. 

PhJan^^^Sow  1 5  lb.  the  fefteree;  always  alone ;  cut  4ve  times  a  year,  and 
lafls  ££teen  years,  yielding  1 2oolb.  dry  hay  each  cutting ;  and  the  ieed  of  a  (efi^ 
ten^has  yielded  looliv.;  the  prefent  price  of  the  feed  is  45  liv.  the  quintal^ 
:and  of  <the  forage  40^!  When  it  is  weedy  they  clean  it  by  ploughing  in  the 
winter  with  a  narrow  pointed  £hare,  chooiing  frofly  weather,  which  kills  the 
"weeds,  but  not  the  lucerne ;  an  admirable  pradlice,  and  apparently  the  origin  of 
Rocque'^  harrowing,  if  it^extcnd  into  Provence,  his  country.  When  it  is  worn 
out,  <heir  condu^  is  no  leffs  ^xc^llent :  greatly  as  it  improves  the  land,  they  do 
not  venture  to  fow  wheat,  but  barley  and  oats  for  hay,  not  corn,  fot  two  years 
in  fucceffion ;  a  great  deal  of  lucerne,  pufhing  from  the  old  roots,  would  con- 
-liderably  injure  any  com,  but  add  equally  to  the  value  of  a  crop  of  forage,  as 
•IJiey  call  it ;  dind  the  mowing  early  cute  d(F  abundance  of  weeds  ;  after  thefe  two 
-crops  they  fow  wheat,  which  •proves  *¥^^fHie« 
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X«W.— Much  lucerne,  but  not  fine,  for  the  foil  is  inferior^ 

Carcaffbnne. — Cut  it  four  to  fix  times,  according  to  rain;  lafts  lo  to  14  years* 

Gascoign — St.  Vincents. — Ca(  in  good  years  thrice^  in  bad  ones  twice; 
much  over-run  with  couch. 

Fleuran. — A  few  fmall  pieces  ufed  for  foiling  hories. 

Eftqfort. — Cut  four  times  for  foiling  horfes,  and  it  is  the  beft  fbodof  all  for  them. 

Landron. — See  a  finall  piece  of  lucerne^  but  no  other  in  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Garonne. 

Poi Tou — Poitiers. — Lafts  fifteen  years  j  ufc  it  both  for  foiling  and  hay,  whick 
is  better  than  that  of  fainfoin. 

TouRAiNE — Qhanteloup. — ^Thc  Due  de  Choifeul's  cows  always  tied  up  the 
year  round ;  in  fummer  foUed  on  lucerne,  which  gave  cream  and  butter  of  the 
very  fineft  flavour.  ^ 

Bhis. — Pieces  of  it  on  a  poor  and  almoft  blowmg  (and ;  lafts  five  years  s  cut 
it  thrice ;  and  the  produce  more  valuable  than  corn. 

Orleans. — Lafts  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  cut  thrice. 

Isle  of  France — Petiviers. — ^Lafts  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Melun. — Much  here  i  lafts  ten  years ;  it  is  cut  thrice,  and  the  produce  more 
valuable  than  wheat. 

Terfaint. ^^Cxxt  thrice  j  the  firft  yields  400  bottes  of  hay ;  the  fecond  200 ; 
the  third  100 ;  in  all  700  (about  4  tons  per  acre),  and  the  felling  price  aoliv. 
the  100 :  or  140  the  arpent.  The  fineft  of  all  their  corn  crops  ^e  thofe  which 
fucceed  it. 

Tb  Montger on. "^It  is  the  beft  feature  of  their  hufbandry.  Sow  22lb.  of  feed 
perarpent,  with  oats.  It  lafts  twelve  years.  The  price,  at  prcfent,  2oliv.  the 
100  bottes.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  fow  oats,  and  then  wheat,  getting  by 
fer  the  fineft  crops  they  ever  experience. 

Liancourt. — Cultivated  in  confiderable  quantities.  Sow  3olb.  of  feed  per  ar- 
pent,  at  the  average  price  of  20  to  24/I  the  pound.  Monf.  Prevoft,  a  very  in- 
telligent and  underftanding  farmer  in  the  vale  of  Catnoir,  has  remarked  a  great 
difierence  between  the  feed  of  Provence,  &c.  which  is  commonly  fold  in  the 
jnorth  of  France,  and  their  own.  The  former  rarely  fucceeds  fo  well  as  their 
own,  which  he  atti-ibutcs  to  the  great  difference  of  the  climate :  with  their  own 
feed  they  never  fail.-— rThe  general  cuftom  is  to  fow  it  with  oats*  It  lafts,  with 
tolerable  management,  ten  or  twelve  years;  but  on  a  rich  deep  foil,^^  on  a  dry^ 
bottom,  it  has  been  known  to  reach  the  duration  of  twenty  years^  To  delkoy 
the  weeds  which  arife  in  it,  they  harrow  it  partially  with  iron  toothed  harrows^ 
and  manure  it  with  rotten  dung.  It  is  always  cut  three  times  a-year,,  and  fome*^ 
times  four ;  but  that  is  not  common ;  a  very  good  arpent  would  let  at  1 50  liv« 
a-year^  which  is  more  than  any  other  proda^on  in  the  country,.  The  fineft  q£ 
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all  may  give  1600  bottes  of  hay,  each  of  i2lb.  or  ig,2oolb»  which  Is  above  feven 
tons  the  Englifh  acre.  In  general,  the  crop  nfay  be  reckoned  at  500  bottes,  at 
two  cuts  on  amine,  or  1000  the  arpent,  vrhich  is  i2,ooolb.  or  better  than  five 
tons  per  Englifli  acre.  The  price  of  it  does  riot  equal  that  of  good  commoa 
hay;  nor  is  it  reckoned  fo  good  for  horfes.  At  prefent  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  2oliv,  the  100 bottes:  they  fave  feed  of  the  third  growth,  and  reckon 
2oolb.  per  arpent  a  middling  crop.  Seeding  does  not  deftroy  it :  on  good  land 
it  is  juft  as  good  after  ;  but  fometimes  on  poor  land  it  is  injured.  A  vaft  objeft 
in  the  culture  is  the  great  improvement  it  works  in  the  land;  when  they 
plough  it  up,  they  do  not  venture  to  have  wheat,  as  the  luxuriance  would  be 
fuch  that  the  produdl  would  be  all  ftraw.  They  take  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  crops  of  oats  in  fucccflion,  which  are  prodigioufly  great;  and  when 
the  oats  decline,  they  fow  wheat,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop ! 

Marenne. — Lafts  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  cut  thrice ;  when  ploughed  up,  fow 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  wheat,  all  fure  to  be  excellent. 

P^/i/^^.— Near  the  town  half  the  land  is  under  it. 

BraJJeuft. — Commonly  fown  with  oats  that  fucceed  wheat,  and  often  upon 
one  ploughing  only;  yet  fuch  is  the  happy  texture  of  the  foil,  a  fine  friable  fandy 
loam,  that  it  fucceeds  tolerably  well,  and  would,  with  better  hufbandry,  yield  an 
immenfe  advantage;  it  lafts  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  longer  when  taken  care  of. 
They  cut  it  thrice  a  year.  It  yields,  at  the  two  firft  cuttings,  300  or  400  bottes 
per  arpent  of  hay  fit  for  borfes,  and  the  third  is  for  cows.  Madame  la  Vifcountef$ 
du  Pont,  fifter  of  the  Duchefs  de  Liancourt,  has  poffibly  more  lucerne  than  any 
other  perfon  in  Europe.  She  has  250  arpcnts  80  of  wKich  were  mowed  this  year. 
I  faw  the  hay,  and  never  met  with  better  or  fweeter,  yet  hotted  from  the  field  in 
the  method  univer£d  in  France.  She  was  fo  good  as  to  inform  me,  that  no  fopd 
for  cows  yielded  finer  butter;  I  tafted  it,  and  none  could  be  better  flavoured. 

Dammartin. — Much;  lafts  nine  years ;  cut  thrice,  unlefs  for  feed,  in  which 
cafe,  twice  only.  The  firft  cutting  yields  400  or  500  bottes ;  the  fecond  half  as 
much.  The  Archbiftjiop  of  Aix,  who  has  an  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
taken  great  pains  tp  fpread  the  culture,  and  has  occafioned  near  800  arpents 
being  fown. 

SoiJJbns.^-^ljZ&s  eight  or  nine  years ;  cut  thrice ;  yields  at  the  firft  300  bottes 
of  hay,  of  1 2lb. ;  at  the  fecond  250 ;  and  at  the  third  1 00  per  arpent,  0^96  perch, 
of  2 2  feet,  46,464  feet  ( 3  tons  3  cwt. ) .      • 

'     Artois — -R^iT^z^.— -They  have  fome ;  cut  thrice;  lafts  twelve  to  fifteea 
years,  and  reckoned  excellent. 

Normandy — Coutances. — In  the  way  to  Granville  many  patches,  the  firft 
I  had  ixTi  in  Normandy,  and  they  increafe  to  pieces  of  fome  confequence;  lafts 
twenty  years,  and  is  conftantly  cut  thrice. 
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La  Roche  Ci(y^/r.— Much  cultivated  j  the  Duchefs  d'AnvUlchas^ftywpenti, 
and  a  farmer  in  tiie  heighbourHood  folrty-feven ;  and  I  faw  fomc  good  pieces  ki 
going  to  Magny  3  it  is  cut  thrice,  but  does  not  laft  more  than  fix  years ;  fow  it  with 
oats  5  when  broken  up,  they  take  three  crops  of  corn  in  fiicceffion ;  in  Ac  open 
fields  every  body  turns  into  it  the  i  ft  of  November. 

Isle  of  France — JVi;z^/>.-— Seed  2olb*  anarpentdc  Paris, -at  12  to  20^!  the 
pound  (261b,  the  acre)  5  fow  it  with  barley  Or  oats  that  follow  wheat;  lafts  fix 
years,  if  manured  eight;  a  good  arpent  yields  three  hundred  bottes  the  firft  cut 
(i  ton  14  cwt,  per  acre),  two  hundred  the  fecond  (i  ton  3  cwt.),  one  hundred 
the  third  (i  i  f  cwt.),  each  of  lolb.  (in  all  3  tons  8 f  cwt.) ;  fome  fbwn  alone  on 
a  clean  fallow  in  Auguft,  and  this  is  by  far  the  beft ;  the  hay  20  to  30  liv.  the 
hundred  bottes  (2I.  3s.  8d.  a  ton) ;  if  let  it  is  at  4oliv.  (2I.  2s.  per  acre) ;  when 
they  break  it  up;  two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  one  of  wheat,  and  all  good. 

Meaux. — When  oats  have  two  leaves,  they  harrow  in  the  lucerne  feed  2alb.  per 
arpent  (100  perch  2*2  feet)  (lylb.  per  adre) ;  the  price  per  lb.  4  to^royi  ufually 
6/. ;  the  firft  year  it  produces,  the  firft  cut,  but  one  hundred  bottes  per  arpent, 
afterwards  four  hundred  (2  ton  2  cwt.  per  acre),  fongie  five  hundred,  each  of  12 
to  i61b. ;  the  fecond  cut  two  hundred  (i  ton  i  cwt.  per  acre),  the  third  one  hun- 
dred ( I  oi  cwt.  per  acre),  in  all  3  tons  1 3  f  cwt. ;  the  hay  of  the  firft  cut  is  given 
to  horfes,  the  fecond  to  fheep,  and  the  third  to  cows ;  it  is  never  manured;  but 
the  foil  is^  deep  rich  loam,  that  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  the  world ; 
couch  is  the  greateft  enemy  to  it ;  they  never  ufe  it  in  foiling,  but  always  for 
hay ;  for  mowing,  making,  cocking,  arid  carting,  10 11  v.  the  arpent;  all  is  hotted 
in  the  field.  Th^  are  now  (July  3,)  mowing  the  firft  growth,  but  fome  has 
been  cut  fome  time ;  nothing,  they  fay,  improves  land  fo  much ;  all  the  good 
oats  that  Mr.  Gibert  fliewed  me,  at  Neufmoutier,  were  after  lucerne ;  the  dif- 
ference between  thofe,  and  the  other  crops  after  wheat,  being  that  of  yellow 
and  green. 

D AUPHiNE — VOrioL — ^Prepare  for  it  with  the  fpade,  at  the  expence  of  1 2  liv* 
the  fepter^ ;  dung  well ;  lafts  five  years ;  after  that  time,  if  they  would  prcferve 
.  it,  they  plough  it  acrofs  with  a  little  plough,  called  a  binetyXo  deftroy  thegrafs, 
and  then  it  fucceeds  for  two  years  more.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  take  five 
crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion.  I  expreffed  my  amazement  at  this  execrable  ma- 
nagement ;  and  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  attefted  the  truth  of  the  fad.  If  wild 
oats  come  the  third  year,  they  fow  oats  or  rye  inftead  of  wheat,  on  that  account. 

Provence — ^^w^«(?».— Much;  it  is  ufually  fown  alone  in  March,  51b.  of 
feed  per  eymena  of  2 1 ,600  feet  ( i  olb.  per  acre) ;  cut  four,  five,  or  fix  times,  and 
lafts  feven  or  eight  years  if  much  watered,  ten  or  twelve  if  lefs;  they  then 
plough  it,  and  find  the  amelioration  fo  great,  that  they  take  five,  fix,  feven,  and 
even  eight  crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion !   But,  bad^s  fuch  management  jnay  be, 
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k  is  not,  however,  to  be  cUfled  wkh  a  fimilar  rotation  Among  ns,  for  ynteit 
works  jcniracles ;  and  the  wheat  harveil  is  fo  early,  that  it  affords  time  for  what 
they  pleafe.  Lucerne  fuits  light  rich  land  bcft ;  the  produce  at  every  cutting 
tweaty-five  quintals  (3  ton&  3  cwt,  per  acre) ;  but  for  this  it  muft  be  dunged  aa 
well  as  watered,  which  muft  be  done  in  winter,  after  the  frofts  are  gone  -,  if  sx9 
dung  fifteen  quintals  (i  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre) ;  the  price  40  to  507!  the  quintJiU 
being  loyi  below  meadow  hay.  They  reckon  the  hay  bad  for  horfes,  blowing 
them  up  too  much,  but  excellent  for  all  other  animals ;  I  faw  fome  of  it  at  Avig-p 
nonfb  beautifully  green,  that  I  felt  it  toafcertain  if  it  were  realJy  hay,  and  not;^ 
as  my  eyes  told  me,  freflj  cut  ^  it  is  fometune^  let,  and  rents  from  20  to  60  Mv. 
the  eymena  (.60  Uv.  is  4I.  12s.  gd.  per  acre) ;  at  five  cuttings  the  produce  per 
acre  in  money  is  21I.  13s.  2d. 

Hyeres. — I  viewed  a  new  plantation  making  by  Monf.  Battaile;  the  piece  con* 
tained  one  and  a  half  acre  Englifli,  and  he  was  working  it  at  the  following  ex* 

pence : Firft  digging,  96  liv. — Burning  roots,  weeds,  clods,  fi?c.  96  liv.-^ 

Dunging  1 20  liv. — Second  digging,  96  liv. — Seed,  60  liv. — Total,  468  liv.  or 
1 3I.  1 3s.  per  acre.  It  was  left  quite  fmooth  and  fine  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  frep 
from  every  fort  of  root  weed,  and  laid  in  beds  ready  for  watering,  and  now  (Sepr 
teniber)  fowing;  next  year  he  will  cut  it  four  tim^,  afterwards  five,  andper^ 
haps  fix ;  it  will  laft  fifteen  years,  and  poflibly  twenty  5  could  let  it  at  400.1iv.  ^ 
year  (iil.  13s,  yd.  per  acre),  and  the  produce  grofs  500  liv.  (14I.  lis.  nd.j)er 
#(;re)  j  and  when  broken  up  it  will  give  great  crops  of  wheat. 

Obfervations. 

The  culture  of  the  plant  under  our  confideration,  is  one  of  the  principal  fea»» 
turcs  of  French  hufcandry.  We  have  gone  to  the  French  fchool  for  the 
culture  of  it,  yet  it  is  ill  managed,  and  with  bad  fuccefs  in  England,  and  has 
been  fo  in  every  period;  but  in  France,  even  in  climates  fimilar  to  our  own^^ 
it  is  an  objed  of  almoft  uniform  profit  5  and  it  muft  therefore  be  unfortunate 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  extraft  fomething  from  the  French  pradtice  deferving  our 
attention  and  imitation.  The  firft  leading  circumftance  that  demands  our  at- 
tention is  the  unvarying  practice  of  fowing  it  brpadcaft.  The  lucerne  in  Spain, 
which  is  of  a  luxuriance  we  have  no  conception  of,  and  the  little  I  have  feen  in 
Italy,  is  all  fown  in  the  fame  way :  a  contrary  praiHice,  namely,  that  of  drilling 
has  very  generally  taken  place  in  England;  it  has  been  repeatedly  ivged,.  that 
the  humidity  of  our  climate  renders  hoeing  neceflary  to  keep  it  free  from  the 
fpontaneous  graffcs ;  and,  if  hoeing  is  neceflary,  drilling  is  certainly  fo.  But  this 
•necefiTuy  is  not  found  to  take  placejo,  the  north  of  France,  the  climate  of  whicji 
very  nearly  refemblcs  our  own.     After  fome  years,  thofe  graflfes  dcftroy.it  there 
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SIS  well  as  here ;  but*  the  French  think  it  much  more  profitable  when  that  hap«» 
pens  to  plough  it  up,  than  to  infure  a  longer  poiTeilion  by  perpetual  expence 
and  attention. 

A  Frenchman  from  Provence  (Rocque),  introduced  this  broadcail  culture  of 
lucernci  about  tw«nty-fivc  years  ago  into  England :  I  faw  his  crops,  which  were 
very  fine,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  north  of  France.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  of  Mitcham, 
had  it  alfo  in  the  fame  method  on  a  large  fcale,.  and  with  confiderable  fucccfs  3 
other  perfons  have  fucceeded  equally  ^vell,  whofe  experiments  may  be  found  in 
the  regifters  of  my  agricultural  tours  through  England  ;  the  method,  however, 
has  not  been  generally  purfued ;  and  the  little  lucerne  to  be  found  in  England 
is  chiefly  in  drills.  Jt  certainly  deferves  inquiry,  whether  this  is  not  the  reafoA 
of  the  cultivation  at  large  not  having  made  a  greater  progrefs  with  us  *.  The  in- 
troduction of  hoes  and  horfe-hoes  among  crops  that  are  cleared  but  once  a  year 
from  the  land,  and  with  no  neceffity  of  mowing  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  eafier,  and  more  pradlicable,  than  hoeing  and  horfe-hoeing  a 
meadow  cut  and  cleared  thrice  in  a  year  j  and  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  mown 
quite  clofely.  The  preceding  minutes  feem  to  allow  the  conclufion,  that  the 
drill  is  not  neceflary  for  this  culture ;  the  broadcaft  fucceeds  well  in  cvtry  part 
of  France,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  to  management,  like 
every  other  crop. 

'  I  wifh  not  to  make  this  a  didadlic  work,  or  I  could  oflTer  hints  that  might  be 
of  advantage  poffibly  to  the  culture  in  England ;  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  a 
turnip  or  cabbage  fallow  is  the  right  preparation ;  if  the  field  be  foul  for  two 
years  in  fucceffion,  fed  on  the  land,  fown  with  barley  or  oats,  three-fourths  the 
common  quantity  of  feed,  fay  two  bufhels ;  fhould  weeds  appear  the  firfl  year, 
I  would  beflow  los.  per  acre  in  drawing,  weeding,  or  otherwife  extirpating 
them;  and  after  that  the  lucerne  fhould  take  its. chance.  Explanations  arc 
cndlefs  3  a  hint  is  fufficient  for  the  practical  hufbandman,  without  prejudices :  I 
would  never  manure  till  the  crop  was  two  years  old. — Its  ameliorating  effed 
is  a  Angular  feature  in  the  preceding  notes  ^  the  accounts  arc  fuch  as  will 
fiirprize  fome  perfons ;  but  where  hufbandry  is  not  very  well  underflood,  eflfeds 
-lb  remarkable  mufl  be  eflimated  with  caution ;  and  it  may,  without  danger  of 
deception,  be  admitted,  that  a  material  reafon  for  this  apparently  exaggerated 
merit  is,  that  fallows  are  the  common  preparation  for  wheat.  If  the  French 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheats  no- 
thing very  marvellous  would  be  found  in  lucerne.     The  intelligence  at  Pinjan 

♦  So  erroneous  was  it  in  a  French  writer,  to  mention  this  plant  as  one  of  the  hinges  of  EnglJfli 
agriculture,  Les  Int.  de  la  Franct  Mai  Entendus  v.  i.  p.  144.  Another  couples  lupines  and  cc- 
Arangola  with  it,  Zanoni  dell  JgricoL  torn.  L  p.  ii«,  but  a  native  fell  into~the  fame  error,  Paiulk 
Bff.fur^PameliQr  desTgrrfis. 
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indicates,  in  this  reiped,  a  condud  that  is  truly  excellent  j  taking  a  tillage  crop 
of  fodder,  winter  tares  for  inftance,  on  the  firft  breaking  up^  is  a  pra^^ice  that 
merits  the  greateft  commendation. 
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Vic AKDV^^MoHtrmL'-^  A   BEAUTIFUL  piece  12  or  14  inches  high, 

JLJL  and  as  thick  as  poflible,  the  iSthof  Mayy 
and  a  fcattering  to  Amiens. 

QuERCY — Ponte  de  Rodez. — Soil  every  where  properforit,  but  nonefbwn^ 

Perges.-^A  fmall  piece. 

R0US8ILLON — Sijean. — Sow  it  alone  in  March ;  reap  no  crop  the  firflyear ; 
but  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  it  is  good ;  after  that  it  fails,  and  they  break 
it  up  for  com     Never  cut  it  more  than  once. 

Languedoc — Beziers. — Efparcette  fown  with  oats  in  March,  lafts  three: 
years*     The  hay  better  than  lucerne. 

Pinjan. — Sow  two  feptiers  per  feftcr^  alvrays  alone ;  the  fcptierfee  holds  loolb.. 
of  wheat  (between  four  and  five  bufliels  the  Eng.  acre)  price  of  the  hay  357! 
the  loolb.  (of  lucerne  40/) ;  cut  it  but  once  a  year,  lafts  five  years.  Does^ 
not  improve  land  fo  much  as  lucerne  1  fow  wheat  on  it  when  broken  up.. 

Beg  de  Rieux  to  Beziers. — Cultivated  here. 

Carcqffbnne. — Efparcette  much  cultivated ;  fow  it  February,  either  on  the 
wheat  which  is  then  high,  or  with  barley  or  oats ;  cut  it  but  once  a  year;, 
lafts  but  three  years.  Sow  wheat  always  after  it,^  which  arc  their  greateft 
crops,  and  far  better  than  after  a  fallow. 

Anoovmois — La  Graule  to  Rignac. — Some  fainfoiu). 

Rignac-'^Much ;  it  lafts  fix  or  feven  years  ;  fown  in  autumn  with  wheaf,^ 
and  not  in  the  fpring. 

Bariefieux. — ^Every  where  in  this  chalky  country;  hfts  fix  years ;  when  theyr 
break  it  up,  plough  in  July,,  and  fow  wheat ;  it  improves  the  land  fo  miick 
that  they  get  great  crops. 

Mat/ons  Blanches. — ^Lafts  eight  or  nine  years,  plough  it  up  for  wheat  ;.ifevcm 
years  ago  there  was  very  little  in  this  part  of  the  AngomncdS.  *  * 

Fivonne. — Sainfoin  land  but  little  fcen  here^  .  ;' 
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ToiiHAtm'^Chfeaiif'Mx  to  SL  Aforfr.*--Sow  forty  boifeau  of  feed  {^ti^f, 
tJie  toifeau  ac  prefent),  to  the  irpeilt  of  loo  chain^  of  12  feet,  14,400  feet. 

St .  Maur. — Much  of  it,  for  other  hay  very  fearce  y  generally  fow  it  as  (bon 
as  the  feed  is  ripe,  which  is  the  middle  of  June.  Their  method  of  gathering 
the  feed  is  by  hand,  arming  their  hands  with  gloves  of  leather  or  linen  5  they 
draw  the  branches  through  their  hands,  fo  as  to  ftrip  off  all  the  feed,  which 
they  put  in  their  aprons ;  after  which  the  crop  is  mown  for  hay,  and  though  not 
fo  good,  as  if  not  feeded,  is  eaten  by  horfes.  They  fow  forty  to  fifty  boifeau 
per  arpent ;  but  affert  that  it  cannot  be  fown  too  thick ;  lafts  five  years,  and 
produces  generally  100  quintals  of  luy,  at  from  forty  to  fifty yi  the  quintal; 
reckon  the  produce  fix  orfeven  louis  an  arpent.  Improves  land  fo  much,  that 
they  take  two  or  three  crops  of  \^heat>  cdnfidering  five  jrears  £diifoin  as  five  - 
felldiW. 

Orleans  to  Petiviers. — Lafts  four  or  five  years*  Pais  focfte  pieces  jfownalohe 
in  Aagiift.  Whfen  they  break  it  lip  fow  whe&t,  and  get  great  crops.  Never 
feed  it  in  the  fpyng ;  but  fometimes  with  (heep  in  January  and  Fduxiary. 

Isle  bf  Fr  ANCE-^PrfiwVrj'. — Yields  40001b.  hay  per  arpent  of  100  perch 
at  twdity-two  feet  (i  ton  1 1  cwt.  Ehg.  acf-e.). 

La  Cbapelle  La  Reine. — Much ;   lafts  threes  four,  and  five  years*     Never  ' 
feed  it  with  ffiecp. 

Liancourt. — Mown  but  once  a  ydar ;  lafts  five  or  fix  years* 

J5ewOT;^/>.*^Chalk-hills,  they  have  fonbc,  and  kic^ernc  alfo. 

jlftfr^«7i^.— ^Called  Butgoine  i  lafts  fivfe  or  fix  yeats  5  mown  once. 

Artois* — Bethune  to  -^rr^w.-~Some. 

Amiens  to  i^^x^-i-Ought  to  be  ^^  under  this  rrop,  but  there  is  none* 

Norm  AN  DIE — Caen.— Sow  it  with  the  third  crop  of  com ;  lafts  three  to 
five  years.  With  fiich  execrable  toanagemeftt  they  think  it  improves  the 
ground  fo  much,  that  when  they  break  it  up,  they  take  two  ax)ps  of  wheat, 
oTic  of  bariq%  and  one  of'oats  in  fucccfiloh. 

Falaife. — Not.  one  acre  where  there  ought  to  be  fifty.  They  fow  fixljoifeait 
of  feed ;  lafts  from  three  to  five  j^ears.  No  wonder  for  fome  farmers  do  ftot 
f^w  it,  exc«pt  when  their  land  is  worn  out  with  com  and  full  of  weeds.  But 
others  manage  better,  and  give  it  clean  land.  The  produce  iswbrth  raolb^  an 
acre  (2L -iss;  6d.  per  Ehg.  acre.).  The  hay  felb  at  24ilb.  the  hundred bottes  of 
wtoi4lb.  (^os.)  aton  at:prereat'(Auguft  1788),  25. 

Avrancbes  to  Font  Orjin. — Stoney  foil,  fit  only  for  fainfoine,  but  non^tcul^ 
tivftted. 

Alenfon. — A  litde  here.^ 

GracL — Some  good;  lafts  tw^e  or  fifteen  ytafis,  ;aiid  has  baa  Imown  to 
twenty  J  fow  it  in  September  with  rye* 
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Xid  Rocht  Guyon.-^LzAs  only  three  or  four  years ;  fow  it  with  oats,  when 
broken  up  fown  with  com  three  years  in  fucceffion. 

Champagne — ^Mfww/.— On  dry  fitndy  land  fow  it  in^September  on  rye. 
Cut  once^  produce  400  bottes,  at  10  to  lalb.  (i  ton  14  cwt.  Eng.  acre) ;  lafta 
fix  years ;  it  is  beil:  the  third.  Sometimes  a  fecond  cut  produce  only  the  half. 
The  feed  is  always  gathered  by  hand.  When  it  is  broken  up  vetches  are  fown, 
then  wheat,  and  then  oats ;  and  the  wheat  is  better  than  after  a  &llow.  ,^. 

Epernay.^^AW  a  chalky  coiintty.  There  is  much;  it  lafts  four  or  five 
years,  then  plough  it  for  wheat  and  oats,  and  after  that  lay  it  down  for  fain** 
foin  again. 

La  Petite  Loge. ^—Some,  but  not  one  acre  where  there  ought  to  be  100  • 

To  Chalons. — None,  yet  the  country  ought  to  contain  nothing  elfe. 

To  Ove. — Not  more  than  three  or  four  finall  pieces  in  fifteen  miles>  yet  they 
go  iive  leagues  for  their  hay,  a;nd  are  iituated  on  a  foil  moft  applicable  to  this 
grafs.  The  confequence  of  thoufands  of  little  farms,  but  no  hufbandry,*  only 
a  miferable  diverfion  of  the  feil  from  what  it  ought  to  produce,  in  order  to  raife 
rye  bread  to  feed  a  wretched  population. 

LoRAiNE — St.  Menebould  to  ^^rJiEr«.— Stonebrafli,  but  no.fainfoin* 

To  Marletour. — None,  yet  hills  fit  for  nothing  elfe. 

AhSACE^^Befbrt  to  IJle. — One  fingle  piece,  yet  the  foil  every  where  a  red 
loam,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  on  quarry. 

AuvERGNEr— 4M?r/w;7/. — On  the  dry  lands  they  have  it,  and  lafts  four  or 
five  years.  I  found  it  indigenous  on  the  rocky  mountain  Le  Puit  de  Gra- 
venoiri  with  the  medicago  falcata,  both  purple  and  yellow. 

Dauphine — UOriol. — Sow  it  in  March  amongft  wheat;  feed  it  in  winter 
with  hogs ;  mow  it  in  May  i  in  September  there  is  a  full  growth,  which  i« 
ploughed  in,  and  wheat  fown.  The  price  of  the  feed  4  liv*  the  feptier,  which 
holds  100  to  ii2lb.  of  wheat;  that  crop  is  great  as  if  dunged  for.  Thi* 
fingular  hufbandry  is  common. 

I  law  Mr.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond's  field  of  it  young,  among  his  wheat  ftubble, 
eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  very  thick,  on  a  watered  land,  on  which,  as 
above  defcribed,  he  will  fow  wheat.  The  foil  of  thi§  field  is  an  admirable  fandy- 
clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  level  wilh  the  Rhone;  and  under  it  a  bed  of 
blue  marl,  with  many  fhells  in  it. 

If  fainfoin  is  near  mulberries  for  two  or' three  years,  it  kills  the  tree,  and 
even  walnuts.  The  equifetum  has  the  fame  efFed,  and  fainfoin  will  kill  even 
the  equifetum. 

To  aperfon  who  confidered  them  carlefsly,  thefe  minutes  would  probably  appear 
to  be  the  regifter  of  fomeplant  quite  unknown  in  England,  for  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  fainfoin  could  be  hianaged  as  it  is  aOxially  in  France.  With 
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tu  this  graf«  kds  generally  from  twelve  €o  fifteen  years ;  in  France  three,  fcwr,  or 
five,  and  not  often  fix  years.    I  viewed  much  in  many  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and 
though  it  wa^  not  equal  to  our  crops,  yet  I  could  not  remark  any  appearance  diat 
Ife^ned  to  &ew  a  neceffi^  of  breaking  it  up  fo  foon .    This  very  extraordinary  cir* 
cUffiiknce  I  attribute  to  thelhortnefs  of  leales,  to  the  bad  af'raagementof  &mi6, 
and  to  the  importance  of  cattle  being  fcarcely  any  where  und^ood.  Lea&s  are 
generally  for  nine  years)  and  a  tenantry  fixed  in  contfklence  upon  e(bites  is  rarely 
fiMind  j  under  the&  ciroimftanceG,  one  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  a  crop  which 
hAs  longer  than  the  whole  duration  ofLthe  leafe,  and  is  known  at  the  fame 
time  to  prepare  the  land  for  com,  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all ;  as  he  who 
fowed  would  ^ve  no  certainty  of  reaping  the  hwveft.     The  conclufion  ap- 
pears natural  3  but  there  is  ^t  the  fame  time  an  obje^on  to  it  which  nuies  a  dif- 
ficulty.    I  found  preci&ly  the  fame  culture  and  the  fame  convi<5tion  of  its  pro- 
priety-among  gentlemen  who  farm  their  own  lands,  as  well  as  amongft  the 
tenantry  around  them«     So  far  as  it  refpe^ts  tfaofe  who  do  not  occupy  their  lands, 
by  means  of  metiers ^  at  half  or  third  produce,  the  objedlion  has  fome  £>rcei 
but  very  little  as  to  thofe  whofe  pradlice  is  different.      Under  the  proper  head 
it  is  (hewn,  that  no  improvements  or  new  pradtices  can  be  introduced  under  the 
fpecies  of  occupation  above-mentioned,  without  too  great  a  hazard  or  much  in- 
juftice.     But  where  a  proprietor  fairly  occupies  his  land,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  metaytr,  he  can  have  no  inducement.of  this  nature  to  aft  abfurdly. 
Either  therefore  the  common  praftice  influences  the  idea,  and  opcaficHis  an  imi- 
tation, without  inquiry  or  experiment,  or  there  are  other  rcafons  for  this  con- 
duft.     When  corn  is  die  only  capital  objeft  of  a  farmer,  and  through  ignorance 
in  his  profeffion  he  thinks  there  is  no  better  view  than  to  fow  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  regardlefs  of  every  other  circumftance,  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  hafte 
to  break  up  fainfoin  before  the  proper  time ;  he  is  eager  to  get  thofe  three  or 
four  crops  of  wheat,  which  the  barbarous  praftices  of  his  country  have  per- 
mitted him  to  eipeft.     And  on  fimilar  principles,  a  farmer  who  has  no  juft  at- 
tentfcn  to  cattle,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  making  them  produftive  of 
cwn,  by  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  his  fields,  will  feel  no  compunftion  at 
fctting  a  plough  to  work  in  a  fainfoin  field,  at  the  very  moment  it  is  coming  to 
perfcftion.     Thefe  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  crops  that  arc  apparently 
good;  and>  from  their  appearance,  promife  to  laft  much  longer  than  the  farmer 
Jias  an  inclination  to  permit  them  :   but  for  others,  which  feem  worn  out  or 
choaked  with  grafs  and  weeds,  another  obfervation  is  neceflfary.     There  is  not 
in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  have  been,  the  leaft  idea  of  making  land  per- 
fcftly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  as  a  preparation  for  grafs-,  whatever  attention 
of  this  fort  is  any  where  met  with,  is  all  exerted  in  fallowing  for  wheat.     Sain- 
foin is  ufually  fown  with  a  fccond  or  third  crop  of  corn,  and  in  fome  places  the 
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farmers  do  not  diiiik  of  this  grafs  till  their  land  is  fo  full  af  weeds  and  fe  ex-;, 
haufted,  that  it  will  produce  corn  no  longer.  In  fuch  cafes  I  do  not  fo  much 
woader  at  fainfoin  lafti»g  only  four  or  five  years,  as'  that  it  fliould  be  produced 
at  all,  or  that  enough  of  it  would  be  found  on  the  land  to  afcertain  wha.t  the 
crop  is.  The  different  circumftances  which  may  be  foppofed  to  occafion  the 
management  I  ipeak  of^  it  is  not  v:cry  material  to  difcriminate.  It  is  fufRcient 
to  remark,  that  rfiere  can  hardly  be  produced,  in  the  range  of  hu(bandry,  a  proof 
more  decifive  of  that  art  being  in  its  infancy  in  France.  On  poor,  chalky, 
ftony  foils,  very  indiferently  adapted  to  corn^  to  be  eager  to  plough  up  fainfoin, 
before  it  is  worn  out,  or  to  lay  it  down  in  fuch  a  flovenly  manner,  as  to  (horten  its 
proper  dtiration  two-thirds,  is  a  conduft  that  cannot  be  too  feverely  condemned. 
I  was  repeatedly  allured,  that  no  manageihent  would  make  it  laft  longcx  in  France. 
To  refute  fuch  aflertioas,  by  (hewing  their  abfurdity,  would  take  up  more  room 
and  time  than  fuch  queftions  are  worth.  The  French  cannot  at  prcfent  under- 
iland  how  much  every  fort  df  the  cultivated  graffes  depends  on  a  judicious  courfe 
of  crops ;  nor  do  they  comprehend  how  fuch  plants  depend  as  much  on  turnips 
(or  on  fome  other  plant  whofe  culture  may  anfwer  the  £ipie  end)  as  upon  any  pre** 
Juration  immedk^ely  to  be  given.  Clean  fallows  in  a  kingdom,  where  agricul^* 
ture  is  ill  underftood,  will  always  be  fown  with  bread  corn ;  but  if  covered  with 
plants  that  are  not  'removed  or  confumed  time  enough  for  wheat  or  rye,  and 
confequently  barley  or  oats  td  be  fown,  the  land  may  be  laid  down  in  good  order, 
provided  the  farmer  will  give  tip  afiamdavp.  To  thofe  who  fow  thcfe  grafles 
•with  rye  on  fallow,  this  obfervation  is  not  equally  applicable ;  their  common 
hufoandry  offers  the  fame  opportunity,  if  they  will  forbear  the  fecond  and  third 
corn  crops.  In  fome  province^  particuhrlyin  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois, 
on  dry  found  gravels,  fome  of  which  are  on  a  hard  bottom,  the  courfe  is,  i,  fal- 
low; 2,  rye;  and  the  country  is  not  open.  Here,-  one  would  think,  grafles, 
and  particularly  fainfoin,  might  very  eafily  be  introduced,  as  the  farmers  would 
have  a  crop  in  lieu  of  a  fallow  the  third  year ;  but  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of 
Frencih  agriculture,  that  no  grafles  are  there  cultivated.  In  many  converfations 
I  have  had  in  France^  on  the  fiibjcdt  of  grdflles,  a  favolirite  topic  in  that  king- 
dom, X  have  always  told  them  they  muft  begin  with  turnips ;  the  conncdion 
with  wiiich  they  could  not  underfl»rid'.  It  isi  however,  a  fa<a,  that  this  culture 
no  where'  thrives  without  the  fallow  being  a  crop  that  yields  green  winter  food 
for  cattle;  fuch  as  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes,  &c.'&c. .  This  is  not  the 
place  for  enlarging  on  fuch  a  point;  in  the  chapter  of  courfes  of  crops  it  is 
Ihewn,  that  the  cultivation  of  grafles,  without  that  of  green  winter  crops,  is  but 
a  poor  iyft:em,  and  hardly  worth  attention.  Itf  appears  from  the  notes,  that  fain- 
foin is  no  where  well  managed,  or  on  the  fcale  in  which  it  ought  to  be  found, 
but  that  it  is  cultivated  through  a-great  extent  of  country;  in  fome  provinces, 
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however,  -fucii  as  the  vaft  one  of  Bretagne,  and  fome  others,  I  met  with  none. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  notes  fo  remarkable  as  the  ameliorating  quality  in  pre- 
paring for  corn,  univerfally  attributed  to  it  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— 
Wherever  the  comparifon  is  made,  wheat  is  better  sdTter  it  than  after  fallow;  yet 
fidnfoin  is  fbwn  without  any  attention  to  the  cleannefs  of  the  land.  This  furely 
merits  notice,  andfcems  to  prove  ftrongly  how  futile  a  preparation  the  expen- 
five  one  of  a  fallow  is;  and  it  ought  to  be  received,  as  a  leffon  of  the  firft  confe- 
quence,  not  for  the  French  only,  but  for  ourfelves  and  every  other  people,  that 
z  /ay  is  z  much  better  preparation  for  corn  than  a  fiiUow :  and  farther,  that 
there  is  no  improvement  of  land  apparently  fo  cheap  or  fo  fure  as  a  ceffation  of 
tillage  by  laying  to  grafs.  Thefe  conclufions  arife  from  an  uniform  concurrence 
of  fa(Sts  obfervable  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general  management  of 
fuch  crops  in  France  is  indeed  too  bad  for  Engliflimen  to  learn  from  them ;  but 
there  is  no  country,  from  which  we  may  not  glean  Ibmething  ;  nor  any  people^ 
whofe  rules  and  experience,  when  properly  combined  with  what  we  alitady  pof- 
fefs,  may  not  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  flock  of  knowleclg^.  Xfc 
would  be  eafy,  and  even  pleafant,  to  enlarge  on  fuch  topics — but  I  am  regiftering^ 
the  refult  of  travelsj^  and  not compofing  dilTertations  on  thefe  fubjefts.. 


e  H  A  p.    X, 

Of  Incbfurei  in  France^ 


'T^HERE  is  fcarcely  a  circumftancc  concerning  this  great  kingdom,  wHicE 
•■^  ought  to  be  io  well  known,  and  yet  which  is  fo  grofsly  mifreprefented,  both 
m  common  books  and  common  converfation,.  as  the  fubjedl  of  this  inquiry. 
The  idle  loungers,' that  write  the  guides  and  journies  to  Paris  and  Rome,,  would 
make  their  readers  believe,  that  if  you  turn  a  horfe  loofe  at  Calais,  he  may  run. 
toBayonnefoF  want  of  an  inclofure  to  flop  him.  France  is  certainly  much  lefs 
inclofcd  than  England  3  but  the  travellers  who  take  the  common  route  only 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  Dijon,  Lyons,,  and  Chambery,  can  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
inclofures  in  that  kingdom,  than,  if  they  had  ftaid  at  home  in  Portman  or 
Grofvenor-fquares.  The  principal  diftrifts  of  inclofure  which  I  viewed  are,  all 
BretagnCjL  the  wcftcm  part  of  Normandy,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Seine^ 
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Moft  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  as  far  as  near  Allen9on.     To  the  S.  of  the  Loire  an 
immenfcrangeof  country  is  inclofed;  Bas  Poitou,  Touraine,  Sologne,  Beny, 
Limofin,    the  JBourbonnois,  and  much  of  the  Nevernois;    and  from  Mont 
Cenis  in  Burgundy,  to  St.  Poncin  in  Auvergne,  all  is  inclofed.     There  is  fomc 
open  country  in  the  Angoumois,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  Poitou,  but  more  is 
inclofed.     Quercy  is  partly  fo ;  but  the  whole  diftrid:  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Bayonne,  extending  to  Auch,  and  almoft  to  Touloufe,  i^  all  (waftcs 
excepted)  thickly  inclofed.     This  contiguous  mafs  of  country  comprehends  not 
lefs  than  1 1 ,000  fquare  leagues  *  of  the  26,000  contained  in  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  confidcrable  diftrids  in  other  parts  of  France  which 
ve  inclofed,  they  will,  beyond  a  doubt^  raife  the  total  to  a  full  half  of  the 
kingdom.     It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Provence,  efpecially  about  Avignon,  ia 
not  without  inclofures ;  Dauphine  has  more.     The  whole  range  of  the  moun- 
tainous diftrift  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  Vivarais,  and  Cevenois,  contains  many : 
Franclie  Comptc  and  Burgundy,  efpecially  the  former,,  have  large  tracks  in- 
clofed :    Loraine  has  fome ;  and  Flanders  has  them  throughout*     Add  to  this,, 
moft  of  the  vineyards,  woods  and  forefts,  and  meadows  -f ,  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  too  large  an  allowance,  to  fuppofe  one-half  of  it 
in  this  ftate..    In  fuch  a  calculation  it  would  be  abfurd'  to  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy ;.  it  i«  a  guefs,  founded  on  adhial  obfervation,  and  innumerable  notes 
taken  on  the  fpot.     Some  of  the  inclofed  provinces  are  chequered  by  open ' 
fields ;  and  every  open  province  is  chequered  by  tracks  that  are  inclofed.     An- 
other remark,  not  unneceflary  to  make,  for  the  ufe  o^  fuch  as  may  travel  in 
future,  is,  that  there  are  many  lands  in  France  really  inclofed  for  moft  of 
the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  though  apparently  open ;  that  is,  property  is  abfo- 
lutely  diftinguiflied,  though  without  the  limit  of  a  hedge  or  ^  ditch.     The  ufe 
which  is  made  of  inclofures  in  this  great  kingdom,  is  a  fubjed:  of  more  im- 
portance.    If  they  do  not  know,  what  to  do  with  them,  they  might  as  well  not 
have  them.     That  this  is  really  the  cafe,^  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  travels  there 
with  attention ;  and  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  than  that  the  fame 
price  per  arpent  fhould  be  given  for  inclofed  and  open  lands,  provided  both  are 
arable.     This  fa€l  I  met  with  often,  to  my  aftoniftiment.     It  is  the  more  firfgu- 
lar,  becaufe  there  are  many  parts  alfo  of  the  &me  kingdom,  where  the  final! 
proprietors  fhew,  by  their  pradice,  how  well  they  underftand  the  value  of  in- 
clofing ;  no  fooner  acquiring  the  foil,  than  immediately  fecuring  it  to  themfelves, 
by  hedges,  or  ditches,  or  both.     Beam  is  as  ftriking  an  inftance  of  this  as  any 
part  of  Europe  can  exhibit.     There  is  not  a  diftrift  in  England  clofer,  thicker,  or 

*  That  is,  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  following  generalities,  Rennes,  Caen,  Tours,  Bourgcs, 
Poitiers,  Limoges,  Moulins,  Rochelle,  Auch  and  Pau,  Montauban,  ana  Bourdeaux. 
t,  Not  all^.  for  man;  are  common,  and  there  are  rights  over  others*.      1 
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bettef  inclofed ;  and,  what  is  uncominon  in  France,  gates  and  ftiles  are  iri  good 
order.  The  whole  territory  of  the  PyTOtiees  is  k  general  an  indofiwl  couiiiAry^  but 
fences  are  not  fo  neat,  or  fo  well  prcferved,  as  in  Beam,  in  Brctagne  alib,  the 
^hole  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  inclofed,  though  ordinarily  with  a  rough  an4 
favage  afpeft,  yet  there  is  a  diftricft  from  Guingamp  to  fidlcifle  much  better, 
where  the  gat-es  are  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fave  iron ;  by  racairfs^of  the  pofts 
being  ftout,  that  on  which  the  gate  fwings  has  a  proje<aion  at  tap  and  at  bot- 
tom, the  latter  beipg  fufficient  for  the  gate  to  turn  on,  and  theformer  to  turn 
/;/,  for  confining  it  to  the  perpendicular  pofition ;  and  the  other  poftJias  a  hole, 
flit,  or  gafh,  cut  acrofs  the  face  of  it,  for  lifting  a  projedion  of  die  head  of  the 
gate  into,  by  which  it  is  as  fccurely  faftcned,  as  by  means  of  irons  in  the  gates  of 
England — b,  contrivance  that  anfwers  well  where  wood  is  not  too  dear. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  thcfe  provinces,  and  in  Limofin,  Berry,  and 
others,  where  I  obferved  the  hedges  wdl  kept,  and  gaps  attentively  mended, 
the  farmers  mufl  be  well  perfuaded,  from  experience,  of  the  advantages  of  in- 
clofing.     They  would  not  put  themfelves  to'axonfiderable  expence,  if  they  did 
not  expeft  a  reimburfement.     But  in  the  provinces  where  the  open  fields  predo- 
minate, there  inclofures  are  little^alued :  I  do  not  well  underftand  the  reafon. 
"for  this^j — if  the  hufbandry  varied  in  the  inclbfed  fields,  from  diat  of  the  unin- 
^clofed  one,  there  would  be  nothing  furprifing  in  it ;  but  the  marvellous  folly 
is,  that,  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  indoArres  of'Ftance,  the  fyflem  ofmanagei. 
ment  is  precifcly  the  fame  as  in  the  open  fields  j  that  is  to  fay,  fallows  as  regularly 
prevail,  and  confequently  the  cattle  and  fheep  of  a  farm  are  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  ouglit  to  be;     Flanders  and  Alface,  and  in  general  the 
very  rich  foils,  are  well  cultivated,  but  not  every  where ;  for  the  noble  loams  of 
Bernay  to  Elbceuf,  and  tholfe  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  are  difgraced  with  fallows. 
"Sologne  is  inclofed,  yet  it  is  the  mofl  miferable  province  in  France,  of  the  fame 
rank  with*  Bretagne  itfelf.     The  Bourbonnois,  and  great  part  of  the  Nevernois, 
are  inclofed;    yet  the  courfe  purfued  is,   i,  fallow;    2,  rye;    and,  i,  fallow; 
2,  rye  >  3,  left  to  weeds  and  broom-^^d  all  thefe  on  foils,  as  Bretagne,  Solognc, 
and  the  Bourbonnois,  highly  ifflproveable,  and  capable  of  the  befl  Norfolk 
hufbandry.     With  fuch  miferable  fyftems,   of  what  good  are  inclofures?— 
^Hfence  We  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  whien^we  find  half  of  France  inclofed^ 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  kingdom  in  the^flate  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
which  this  circumflance  implies  among  us ;  on  the  contrary,  it  indicates  no  fuch 
things  for  fbme  of  the  pooreflr,  and  moft  unimproved  provinces,  are  precifely  theffe 
which  are  Indlofed;  and,  for  what  I  know,  there  may  be  vifionary  theorifts  in 
ihat  kingdom,  who  will,  from  this  circumflanoe,  argue  againft  the  pra&iee  of 
inclofing,  finceno  ubfbrdities  are  fo  gtofs  as  to  want  advocates* 

The  chief  caufe  of  new  inclofure^in  France,  tharffell  within  tny  knowledge, 
is,  that  the  communities  of  many  parifhes,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 

parti- 
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particularly  in  the  lerritory  of  tbe  Pyrenees^  hwig  proprietora  of  the  waftoiu 
fefl  them  to  ahy  jserfon  that  applies  £ot  the  property  j  to  him  they  giire  aa  ahfo*^ 
lute  affignmeDt,  without  refi^ving  my  rights  of  commonage  or  fuel ;  in  ooq^ 
quetice  of  whicfa^  the  porcha&r  has  the  power  of  ioclofiire,  of  which  he  never 
fiiils  making  u&i.     Heoce  &ch  {sumerous  improvements  have  been  made  in  th^ 
mountainoas  provmces*     On  the  other  hand,,  in  the  wafte  plains  of  BreifigA?^ 
An^ou,  Maine^  and  Ouienne,  the  whole  beii^  in  the  hands  of  great  lords  or 
feigneors^  who  will  not  &llj  but  only  fief  out  the&  wailies,  we  iee  them  remain 
in  the  £uxie  barren  and  deiblate  flate  in  which  they  wer^  five  hundred  years  ago  ^ 
nor  is  it  a  finall  impediment,  in  thefe  cafes>  that  the  rights  of  commonage  are 
claimed  in  many  inftances  by  communities,  when  the  property  is  in  the  feigneurs  ; 
a  claim  that  has  no  exiftence  when  the  property  is  in  the  communities  thenafdves* 
The  open  arable  fields  of  Picardy,  Artois,  part  of  Normandy,  the  Hie  of 
France,  Brie,  and  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  are  curfed  with  all  the  mifchievous  cir- 
cumilances  known  in  fimilar  caies  in  England,  fuch  as  rights  of  common  paf- 
turage,  commencing  on  given  days,  when  under  corn,  and  throughout  the  fallow 
year ;  as  well  as  that  miferable  phantaitical  divifion  of  property  which  ieerns 
to  have  been  contrived,  for  giving  an  occupier  as  much  trouble  and  expence  as 
pofiible  in  the  culture  of  his  icraps  of  fields.     In  England  we  have  been  makings 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  paft,  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  allotment  and  inclo- 
fure  of  open  fields ;  and  through  tythes,  folly,  ohftinacy,  prejudice,  and  heavy 
expences  in  parliament,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  great  numbers  of  in- 
clofurcs,  yet  we  have  enough  to  preferve  the  habit,  mode,  and  fyftem  of  doing 
the  bufincfs ;  it  goes  on ;  and,  from  the  progrefs  of  good  fenfe  and  experience^ 
we  may  hope  to  have  the  whole  kingdom  inclofed  in  another  century.     In- 
France,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  not  taken  the  firft  ftep ;  they  have  not  dc- 
vifed  a  method  of  proceeding ;  they  know  not,  nor  have  any  idea  of  giving  full , 
powers  to  ccHnmiflioners  to  go  through  the  IJerculean  labour,  as  the  French 
would  efteem  it,  of  making  a  fiiir  divifion,  without  appeaL     There  was  a  royal 
edift  for  this  purpofe  in  1764,  or  1765,  I  think,  which  had.k  particular  refe-^ 
rence  to  Loraine;  but,  in  paffing. through  that  province,  I  made  enquiries  into  its 
efFedt,  and  found  little  or  nothing  had  refulted  from  it.     Kay,  I  was  aflured  at 
Metz,  Pont  aMouflbn,  Nancy,  and  Luneviile,that  rights  of  common  pafture  were ' 
univerfal  in  the  province,  and  that  every  thing  was  eaten  which  was  fown  con- 
trary to  the  eftablilhed  routine.     I  afked,  at  Luneville,  why  they  had  not  more 
lucerne  ?  The  anfvver  was,  the  droit  deparcours  prevents  it.     But  under  the  old 
government  of  France,  no  permiffion,  or  regulation  of  this  fort^  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  bccaufc  there  was  in  reality  no  legiflature  in  France.     I  fhall 
clfewhere  (hew  this  more  diftinftly :  no  law  could  be  effeftual,  unlefs  confented 
to  wllingly  by  the  parliaments,  and  then  vigoroufly  executed  by  them ;   for,  by 
means  of  the  vicious  conftitution  oFtheir  courts  of  juftice,  there  was  no  execu- 
tive 
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would  yield,  as  they  do  in  England,  confiderable  quantities  of  fuel.  Where 
fhelter  or  humidity  were  wanted,  this  quantity  would  be  large ;  where  the  fence 
fimply  was  the  objeft,  it  would  be  lefs,  as  fuch  motives  would  regulate  the 
height  of  the  hedge. 


CHAP.      XL 

Of  the  tenantry ^  and  Size  cf  Farms  in  France. 

^TpHERE  are  five  circumftances  in  the  occupation  of  land  in  France,  under 
-*  which  I  may  include  the  very  numerous  notes  I  took  in  all  the  provinces,, 
and  which  are  too  voluminous  for  infertion  :  i ,  the  fmall  properties  of  the  pea- 
fants  j  2,  hiring  at  a  money  rent,  as  in  England ;  3,  feudal  tenures;  4,.  mono- 
polizing lands  hired  at  money  rent,  and  re-let  to  pealants;  5,  metayers*,  by 
which  is  to  be  underftood,  hiring  at  half  or  third  produce, 

I.  The  fmall  properties  of  the  peafants  are  found  every  where,  to  a  degree  we- 
have  no  idea  of  in  England ;  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  even 
in  thofe  provinces  where  other  tenures  prevail ;  but  in  Quercy,  Languedoc,  the 
whole  diftri£t  of  the  Pyrenees,  Bearn,  Gafcoign,  paft  of  Guienne,  Alface,. 
Flanders,  and  Loraine,  they  abound  to  a  greater  degree  than  common.  In: 
Flanders,  Alface,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Beam,.  I  found  many  in  comfortable 
circumftances,  fuch  as  might  rather  be  called  fmall  fanners  than  cottagers,, 
and  in  Bas  Bretagne,  many  are  reputed  rich,  but  in  general  they  are  poor  and 
Hiflferable,  much  arifing  from  the  minute  divifion  of  their  little  farms  among 
all  the  children.  lii  Loraine,  and  the  part  of  Champagne  that  joins  it,  they- 
are  quite  wretched..  I  have,,  more  than  once,,  feen  divifion  carried  to  fuch  excefs,, 
that  a  fingk  fruit  tree,  ftanding  in  about  ten  perch,  of  ground,  has  conftituted  a. 
farm,  and  the  local  fituation  of  a  family  decided  by  the  pofleflion*. 

II.  Hiring  at  money  rent  is  the  general  pra,<ftice  in  Picardy>  Artois>  part 
of  Flanders,  Normandy  (except,  the  Pays  de  Caux)^  lilc  of  France,,  and  Pays 
de  Beaucc ;  and  I  found  fome  in  Bearn  and  about  Navarens,  Such  tenures  are 
found  alfo  in  moft  parts  of  France,  fcattered  among  thofe  which  are  difierent 
and  predominant^  but,  upon  a  moderate  eftirpate,,  they  have  npt  yiet  made  their, 
way  through  more  than  a  fixth  or  feventh  of  the  kingdom.. 

III..  Feudal  tenures. --^Thefe  are  fiefs  granted  by  the  feigneurs  of  parifhes, 
under  a  refer vatipn  of  fines,,  quit  rents,  forfeitures,  fervices,.  &c.  I.  found,  them 
abounding  moft  in  Bretagne,  Limofin,  Berry,  La  Marche,  &c.  where  they, 
l^read  through  whole  provinces ;  but  they  are  flattered  very  much  in  every  part. 

o£ 
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of  the  kingdom.  About  Verfon,  Vatan,  &c.  in  Berry,  they  complained  fo  hea- 
vily of  thefe  burthens,  that  the  mode  of  levying  and  enforcing  them  muft  con- 
ftitute  much  of  the  evil ;  they  ai-e  every  where  much  more  burthenfomc  than 
apparent,  from  the  amount  which  I  attribute  to  that  circumftance.  Legal  adju- 
dications, they  aflert,  arc  very  fevere  againft  the  tenant,  in  favour  of  the  feigneur. 

IV.  Monopoly. — This  is  commonly  pnwaifed  in  various  of  the  provinces 
where  metaying  is  known ;  men  of  fome  fubftance  hire  great  tradls  of  land,  at 
a  money  rent,  and  re-let  it  in  fmall  divifions  to  metayers,  who  pay  half  the  pi-o- 
duce.  I  heard  many  complaints  of  it  in  La  Marche,  Berry,  Poitou,  and  An- 
goumois,  and  it  is  met  with  in  other  provinces ;  it  appears  to  flow  from  the  dif- 
ficulties inherent  in  the  metaying  fyftem,  but  is  itfelf  a  mifchievous  pradtice^ 
well  known  in  Ireland,  where  thefe  middle  men  are  almoft  banifhed. 

V.  Metayers. — This  is  the  tenure  under  which,  perhaps,  feven-eighths  of 
the  lands  of  France  are  held;  it  pervades  almoft  every  part  of  Sologne,  Berry,  La 
Marche,  Limofin,  Anjou,  Bourgogne,  Bourbonnois,  Nevernois,  Auvergne,  6cc4 
and  is  found  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Provence,  and  all  the  foutbern  counties,  &c. 
In  Champagne  there  are  many  at  tier  franc  y  which  is  the  third  of  the  produce, 
but  in  general  it  is  half.  The  landlord  commonly  finds  half  the  cattle  and 
half  the  feed  y  and  the  metayer  labour,  implements,  and  taxes  j  but  in  fome  dif- 

■  tridls  the  landlord  bears  a  fliare  of  thefe.  In  Berry  fome  are  at  half,  fome  one- 
third,  fome  one-fourth  produce.  In  Rouflillon  the  landlord  pays  half  the  taxes ; 
and  in  Guienne,  from  Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all.  Near  Aguil- 
lon,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers  furnifh  half  the  cattle.  Near  Falaife,  in 
Normandy,  I  found  metayers,  where  they  fhould  leaft  of  all  be  looked  for,  on  the 
farms  which  gentlemen  keep  in  their  own  hands  \  the  confequence  there  is,  that 
every  gentleman's  farm  muft  be  precifely  the  worft  cultivated  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood :-— this  difgraceful  circumftance  needs  no  comment.  At  Nangis,  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for  the  landlord  to  furnifli  live 
ftock,  implements,  harnefs,  and  taxes  \  the  metayer  found  labour  and  his  own 
capitation  tax  : — the  landlord  repaired  the  houfe  and  gates;  the  metayer  the 
windows : — the  landlord  provided  feed  the  firft  year ;  the  metayer  the  laft ;  in 
the  intervening  years  they,  fupply  half  and  half.  Produce  fold  for  money 
divided.  Butter  and  cheefe  ufed  in  the  metayer's  family,  to  any  amount,  com- 
pounded for  at  ^^.  a  cow.  In  the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  forts  of  live 
ftock,  yet  the  metayer  fells,  changes,  and  buys  at  his  will  \  the  fteward  keeping 
an  account  of  thefe  mutations,  for  the  landlord  has  half  the  product  of  fales, 
and  pays  half  the  purchafes.  The  tenant  carts  the  landlord's  half  of  the  corn 
to  the  barn  of  the  chateau,  and  comes  again  to  take  the  ftraw ;  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  abfurdlyftem  are  ftriking;  land  which  in  England  would  let  at 
I  OS.  pay  about  2S,  6d.  for  both  land  and  live  ftock. 

3  F  2       ^  At 
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At  the  firft  blufli,  the  great  diiadvantage  of  the  metaying  fyftem  is  to  land-^ 
lord« ;  but,  on  a  nearer  examination,  the  tenants  are  found  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
povci'ty,  and  fome  of  them  in  mifery.  At  Vatan,  in  Berry,  I  was  affured,  that 
the  metayers  almoft  every  year  borrowed  their  bread  of  the  landlord  before  the 
harveft  came  round,  yet  hardly  worth  borrowing,  for  it  was  made  of  rye  and 
barley  mixed 5  I  tafted  enough  of  it  to  pity  fincerely  the  poor  people;  but  na 
conimon  perfon  there  eats  wheaten  bread ;  with  all  this  mifery  among  the 
farmers,  the  landlord's  fituation  may  be  eftimated  by  the  rents  he  receives^ 
At  Salbris,  in  Sologne,  for  a  Iheep-walk  that  feeds  700  flieep,  and  200  Englifli* 
acres  of  other  land,  paid  the  landlord,  for  his  half,  about  33I.  fterling;  the 
whole  rent,  for  land  and  ftock  too,  did  not,  therefore,  amount  to  is.  per  head 
on  the  (hcep !  In  Limofin,  the  metayers  are  conjfidered  as  .  little  better  than 
menial  fervants,  removeable  at  pleafure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  aU  things 
to  the  will  of  the  landlords ;  it  is  commonly  computed  that  half  the  tenantry 
are  deeply  in  debt  to  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  is  often  obliged  to  turn  them  off 
Mfith  the  lofs  of  thefe  debts,  in  order  to  iave  his  land  from  running  waile. 

In  air  the  modes  of  occupying  land,  the  great  evil  is  the  fmallnefs  of  farms- 
There  are  large  ones  in  Picardy,  the  Ifle  of  France,  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  Artois,. 
and  Normandy;  but,  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  fueh  are  not  general.  The 
divifion  of  the  farms  and  population  is  fo  great,  that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it 
is  in  many  places  extreme ;  the  idlenefs  of  the  people  is  feen  the  moment  you. 
enter  a  town  on  market-day ;  the  fwarms  of  people  are  incredible.  At  Lander- 
vifiau,  in  Bretagne,  I  faw  a  man  who  walked  {even  miles  to  bring*  two  chicksns,. 
which  would  not  fell  for  24,/.  the  couple,  as  he  told  me  himfelf.  At  Avranchcs 
men  attending  each  a  horfe,  with  a  pannier  load,  of  fea  ooze,  not  more  thaa 
four  bufhels.  Near  Ifenheim,.  in  Alface,  a  rich  country,  women,  in  the  midfl 
of  harveft,  where  their  labour  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  men,,  reaping  grafi 
by  the  road  fide  to  carry  home  to  their  cows. 

Observation^^. 
Three  material  ^ueftions  obvioufly  arife;   ift,  the  ihconvenicncies  of  metay- 
iiig,  and  the  advantages  of  the  tenure  at  a.  money  rent ;.  2d,,  the  fize  of  farms  ^r^ 
3d,  how  far  fmall  properties  are  beneficial^ 

I.  Metayers., 

Thh  fubjeft  may  be  eafily  difpatched ;.  for  there  is  not  one  word  to  be  faid  iri; 
fevour  of  the  pradtice,  and  a  thoufand  arguments  that  might  be  ufcd  againft  it. 
Th^  hard  plea  of  neceffity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favour ;  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers  being  fo  great,  that  the  landlord  muft  ftock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be- 
ftocked  at  all :  this  is  a  moft  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged 

to. 
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to  run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  methods, 
that  of  trufting  his  property  abfolutely  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  generally 
ignorant,  many  carelefs,  and  fome  undoubtedly  wicked.    A  mong  fome  gentlemen^ 
I  perfonally  knew,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  who  was. 
obliged  to  fell  his  eftate,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  reftock  it,  the  flieep  having  all 
died  of  epidemical  diftempers;  proceeding,  doubtlefs,  from  the  execrable  methods 
of  the  metayers  cramming  them  into  ftables^s  hot  as  ftoves,  on  reeking  dunghills  V 
and  then  in  the  common  cuftom  of  the  kingdom,  fhutting  every  hole  and  crack- 
that  could  let  in  air. — In  this  moft  miferable  of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  af- 
ter running  the  hazard  of  fuch  lofTes,  fatal  in  many  inftances,  the  dcfrauded- 
kuidlord  receives  a  contemptible  rent ; — the  farmer  is  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty ; — the  land  is  miferably  cultivated ;  and  the  nation  fuffers  as^  fevercly  a»* 
the  parties  themfelves.     It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  this  pra6lice  came  to  be- 
exploded  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Ifle  of  France.  .  The  wealth  of  great 
cities  will  effedt  fomething,  but  not  much ;  for  Bourdeaux,  Marfeilles,  andr 
above  all,  Lyons  and  Nantes,  have  done  nothing  in  this  refped ;  yet  they  are: 
to  be  clafled  among  the  richeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  far  beyond  Rouen,  Abbe- 
ville, Amiens,  &c.— And  were  we  to.  afcribe  it  to  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  why  has  not  die  fame  caufe  eftablifhed  a  good  hufbandry,  as  well  as 
rents^  paid  in  money  ? — The  fa6t,  however,  is  certain,  that  thofe  three  pro-^ 
iKinces,  with  Artois  and  Flanders,  ia  which  we  ftiould  not  be  furprized  at  any 
variation^  as  they  were  conquered'  from  a  free  country,  comparatively  fpeaking,, 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  kingdom  where  this  beneficial  pradtice  generally  pre- 
vails.    It  is  found,  indeed,  in  a  fcattered  and  irrjcgular  manner  elfewhere,  but 
not  eftablilhed  as  in  thofe  provinces.     That  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry^- 
which  has  given  rife  to  this  miichievous  pradice,  has  arifen  froni  the  principles 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  cannot  be  doubted..    Heavy  taxes  on  the  farmers, 
from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  exempt  \  and  thofe  taxes  levied  arbi- 
trarily, at  the.  will  of  the  intendant  and  his  fub-delegues,  have  been  fufficient 
to  impovcrifli  the  lower  claffes..    One  would  naturally  have.fuppofed,  from  the 
gnofs  abufes  and  cruelty  of  this  method  of  taxation,,  that  ,the  objeft  in  view- 
were  as  much  to  keep  the  people  poor,  as  to  make  the  King  rich.     As  the 
taille  was  profefledly  levied  in  proportion  to^  every  one's  fiibftance,  it  had  the 
mifchievous  efFeft  of  all  equal  land  taxes,  when  levied  even  with  Jionefty  j  for  a 
farmer's  profit — his  fiiccefs — ^his  merit,,  was  taxed  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum ;  a  fure method  of  putting  a  period  to  the  exiftence  of  either  profit,, 
fuccefs,  or  merit     The  farmers  arc  really  poor,  or  apparently  poor,  fince  a  rich 
man  will  affbSt  poverty  to  efcape  the  arbitrary  rife  of  a  tax,  which  profeffcs  to  be 
in  proportion  to  his  power  of  bearing  it :  hence  poor  cattle,  poorjmplements,. 
and  poor  dung-hills,,  even  on  the  farms  of  men  wha  could  afford  the  bcft. 

What.. 
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What  a  ruinous  and  deteflable  fyftem,  and  how  furely  calculated  to  flop 
the  current  of  the  wealth  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  his  people!— 
What  man  of  common  fenfe  and  feeling,  can  lament  the  fall  of  a  go- 
vernment that  conduced  itfelf  on  fuch  iprinciples  ?  And  who  can  juftly 
condemn  the  people  for  their  violence,  in  wrefting  from  the  nobility  and 
clergy  thofe  privileges  and  diftindions,  which  they  had  ufed  fo  unworthily, 
to  the  depreflion  and  ruin  of  all  the  inferior  clafles  ?*  Thefe  taxes,  united 
with  the  burthenfome  and  odious  feudal  rights  and  impofitions  of  the  feig-. 
ncurs,  prevented  all  inveftment  of  capital,  which  could  not  be  removed  at 
pleafure,  from  the  land :  the  evil  was  not  fo  much  a  general  want  of  capital 
in  the  kingdom,  as  an  apprehenfion  of  fixing  it  on  land,  where  it  would  of 
necefllty  be  expofed  to  the  rapin  of  regal  and  noble  harpies ;  that  this  was 
the  fadt,  we  find  from  the  cafe  of  the  rich  grazing  diilrids  of  Normandy, 
where  no  vvant  of  capital  was  heard  of,  yet  fuch  lands  demand  a  larger  fum 
to  ftock  than  any  other ;  a  fum  equal  to  the  ampleft  improvement  of  the 
pooreft  and  moil  difficult  foils  i  Why  then  (hould  not  a  proper  flock  be 
found  on  arable  as  well  as  on  paflure  lands?  For  an  obvious  reafon; — the 
capital  invefled  in  fat  oxen  and  fheep  is  removeable  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
and,  being  every  year  renewed,  the  grazier  has  an  annual  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  bufinefs  ;  he  has  confequently  a  fort  of  independence,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  an  arable  farmer,  who  has  the  leaft  idea  of  improving  his  land, 
or  of  keeping  a  proper  flock  of  implements  and  manure.  The  knowledge  of 
tliis  circumflance  keeps  the  tyrants  in  order,  and  makes  them  tender  in  impo- 
fitions, which  being  evaded,  would  leave  the  mofl  valuable  land  in  the  kingdom 
without  the  means  of  being  rendered  produdlive.  In  regard  to  the  beft  means 
of  remedying  the  evils  of  metaying,  they  certainly  confift  in  the  proprietor  s 
farming  his  own  lands  till  improved,  and  then  letting  them  at  a  money  rent, 
without  the  flock,  if  he  can  find  farmers  to  hire ;  but  if  not,  lending  the 
Aock  at  interefl.  Thus  favoured,  the  farmers  would,  under  a  good  govern- 
ment and  eafed  of  tythes,  prefently  grow  rich,  and,  in  all  probability,  would, 
for  the  mofl  part,  free  themfelves  from  the  debt  in  twenty- five  or  thirty 
years ;  and,  with  good  hufbandry,  even  in  a  fingle  leafe  of  twenty-one  years  ; 
but  with  their  prefent  wretched  fyflems  of  cropping,  and  deficiency  of  cattle 
and  fheep,  they  would  be  a  century  effeding  it.  If  a  landlord  could  not,  or 
would  not,  farm  hirafelf,  the  next  method  would  be,  to  let  live  flock  and 
land  at  a  money  rent,  for  twenty-one  years,  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration, 
paying  him  in  4noney  the  original  value  of  the  live  flock,  and  fubjeft  to  all 

*  The  paflage  is  left  as  originally  written;  the  people  have  fince  (hewn  in  their  turn,  that  the 
little  finger  of  a  democracy  is  heavier  than  the  whole  body  of  an  arbitrary  monarch. 

hazards 
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hazards  and  lofles.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  fuch  a  fyftcm,  ^th  a  good* 
mode  of  taxation  and  freedom  from  tythcs,  would  enable  the  metayer  in  that 
term  to  become  at  leaft  capable  of  carrying  on  his  bufinefs,   without  any 
afSftance  in  future  from  his  landlord* 


II.  Sfze  of  Farms:. 

T  have  treated  at  large  of  tfiis  fubjeft  in  my  Tours  through  England,  andlim 
ih^  Annals  of  Agriculture ,  voLvii.  p«  510;  at  prefent  therefore,  I  fhall  briefly 
touch  upoa  fome  circumftances  more  particularly  arifing  from  the  hufbandry  o£ 
France.  I  fhall  begin  by  aflerting,  with  confidence,  that  I  never  few  a  fingla 
injftance  of  good  hufbandry  on  a  fmall  form,  except  on  foils  of  the  greatefl  fer^-*- 
tility..  Flanders, is. always  an  exception;  on  that  rich,  deep,  and  putrid  foil,, 
in  the  exuberant  plaia  of  Alface,.  and  in  the  deep  and  fertile  borders  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, the  land  is  fo  good,  that  it  mufl  be  perverfity  alone  that  can  contrive  very, 
bad  hufbandry;  but  on  all  inferior  foils,  that  is  to  fay,  through  nine-tenths  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  fome  inJftances.  even  on  very  rich  land,  as,  for  inflance^, 
in  Normandy,  the  hufbandry  is  execrable  I  may  further  obferve,  that  when-, 
ever  bad  management  is  found  in  thofe  rich  and  well  cultivated  diflrifts,  it  is. 
fure  to  be  found  on  fmall  farms.  When,  therefore,,  I  obferved  in  many  cahiers 
of  the  three  orders,  a  demand  to,  limit  the  fize  of  farms,  and  great  panegyricks 
on  fmall  ones,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  the  townfmen  who  drew  up  thofe. 
inflruftions  knew  nothing  of  the  pradice  of  agriculture,  except  the  vulgar  errors 
which  float  in  every  country  upon  that  fubjedt*.  This  inquiry  is  of  fo  much, 
importance  to  every  nation,  that  it  ought  to  depend  as  much,  as  poffible  on. 
fefts,  and  of  courfe  to  be  handled  by  thofe  only  who  pra<5tife  agriculture  as 
well  as  und^rfland  it..  The  following  queflion.  naturally  arife..  Is  it  the  grofsv 
produce  of  hufbandry  that  fhould  chiefly  be  confidered  ^  Or  the  greatefl  pro- 
duce that  can  be  carried  to  market  ?  Or  is  it  the  net  profit  ?,  Should  the 
populoufnefe  arifing  from  cultivation  be  the  guide  ?.  Or  fhould  the.  eafe.  and. 
happinefs  of  the  cultivators  be  only  had  in  view  ?  Thefe  queflions  might  be. 
multiplied,^  but  they  are  fufficient  for  unfolding  the  inquiry..  It  will  probably 
be  found,,  that  no  one  point  is  fingly  to  be  attended  to,,  hut  an. aggregate  of  all, 
in  due  proportions.. 

I.  The  grofs  produce  cannot  be  alone  confidered,  for  this  fimple  reaj(on,  that: 
fb  many  hands  may  be  employed,  to.  raife  the  largefl,  as  to  afford  none  for 

•  CaHier  de Dourdofty  p.Jj.^^Cnpy^  p.  S^-^Eftan^esy  p,  2'j,-^PariSi  p.  ^i.-^Prffviniaud  Man^ 
tireauKy  p.  51... 

market;: 
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,mafket ;  in  which  cafe  there  could  be  no  towns,  ao  manufafturers,  but  merely 

-domjeftic  ones ;  no  aony,  no  na^,  no  (hipping.     Such  an  arrangenaent,  though 

perfcdtly  confiftent  with  the  Count  de  Mirabeau's  fyftem,  of  an  equal  difperfion 

of  a  people  over  their  whole  territory,  is  yet  fo  truly  vifionary,  that  it  does  not 

demand  a  moment's  attention, 

IL  The  net  profit  of  hufbandry  cannot  poflibly  be  the  guide,  becaufe 
the  moft  uncultivated  (pots  may  be  attended  with  a  greater  net  profit  on 
jthe  capital  employed,  than  the  richeft  gardens  5  as  a  mere  warren,  fheepr- 
walk,  &c.  ' 

III.  Populoufnefs  cannot  be  a  fafe  guide  in  the  inquiry,  becaufe  if  it  be  alone 
attended  to,  it  infallibly  deftroys  itfelf  by  excefs  of  mifery.  There  can  be  no 
merit  in  any  fyftem  that  breeds  people  to  ftarve ;  food  and  employment  (towns) 
jjQuft,  therefore,  be  in  view  as  well  as  people. 

IV.  The  eafe  and  happinefs  of  cultivators  alone  cannot  be  our  guide,  becaufe 
they  may  be  eafier  and  happier  in  the  midft  of  a  howling  defert^  than  in  the 
gardens  of  Montreuil. 

V.  I  am  not  abfolutcly  fatisfied  with  the  greateji produce  that  can  be  carried  to 
market^  but  it  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  of  the  reft;  it  in- 
cludes a  confiderable  grofs  produce ;  it  implies  a  great  net  profit ;  and  indicates, 
cxatSlly  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  that  populoufnefs  which  is  found  in  towns, 
and  that  which  ought  to  depend  on  manufadhires ;  it  fecures  the  eafe  of  the  cul- 
tivating claflcs;  it  enables  thfe  farmer  to  employ  much  labour,  and,  what  is  of 
more  confequence,  to  pay  it  well. 

This  leading  propofition,  being  thus  far  fatisfadtorily  afcertained,  on  compa- 
rifon  with  the  others,,  we  are  able  to  determine  that  that  fize  of  farms  is  moft  be- 
neficial, in  general,  which  fecures  the  greatcft  produce  in  the  market  i  or,  in 
other  words,  converted  into  money.  Now,  in  order  thus  to  command  a  great 
ftirplus,  above  what  is  confumed  by  men  and  their  faniilies  employed  or  de-. 
pending  on  the  cultivation,  every  fpecies  of  good  hufbandry  mtift  be  exerted. 
Lands  already  in  culture  muft  be  kept  improving ;  great  ftocks  of  cattle  and 
Iheep  fupported;  every  fort  of  manure  that  can  be  procured  ufed  plentifully; 
draining,  irrigating,  folding,  hoeing,  marling,  claying,  liming,  inclofing,  all  muft 
be  exerted  with  activity  and  vigour : — no  fcrap  of  wafte  land  left  in  a  neglected 
ftate: — all  improved;  all  puftiing  forward  towards  perfection;  and  the  farmer 
encouraged,  by  the  profit  of  his  undertakings,  to  inveft  his  favings  in  frefh  ex-^ 
ertions,  that  he  may  receive  that  compound  intereft  fo  pradicaWe  for  the  good 
farmer.  The  fized  ferm  that  beft  effedts  all  thefe  works,  will  certainly  carry  to 
market  the  greateft  furplus.produce.  I  have  attended,  with  great  care  and  im^ 
partiality,  to  the  refult  of  this  inquiry  throughout  the  kin|;dom  j  and  thoygh  in 

toany 
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many  provinces  the  hulbandry  is  fo  infamoufly  bad,  as  to  yield  a  choice  only  of 
evils,  yet  I  may  fafely  aflert,  that  on  farms  of  300  to  600  acres  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  on  little  ones,  and  fupplies  the  market  with  a  produce  beyond  all 
comparifon  fuperior-  But  by  farms  I  mean  always  occupations,  and  by  no 
means  fuch  as  are  hired  by  middle  men  to  re-let  to  little  metayers.  There  is 
nothing  ftrange  in  the  bad  hufbandry  fo  common  on  little  farm? ;  by  which  I 
mean  fuch  as  are  under  100  arpents,  and  even  from  100  to  200 ;  thofe  propor-7 
tions  between  the  ftock  and  labour,  and  the  land,  by  which  pradtical  men  will 
undcrftand  what  I  mean,  are  on  fuch  farms  unfavourable.  The  man  is  poor) 
and  no  poor  farmer  can  make  thofe  exertions  that  are  demanded  for  good  huf^ 
bandry*;  and  his  poverty  is  neceflarily  in  proportion  to  the^  fmallnefs  of  his 
ferm.  The  profit  of  a  large  farm  fupports  the  fiirmer  and  his  family,,  and 
leaves  a  furplus  which  may  be  laid  out  in  improvements ;  that  of  a  fmaU  tradt 
of  land  will  do  no  more  than  fupport  the  farmer,  and  leaves  nothing  for  im« 
prpvemcnts, .  With  the  latter  the  horfes  are  more  numerous  than  with  the 
former,  and  in  a  proportion  that  abridges  much  of  the  profit*  The  divifion  of 
labour,  which  in  every  purfuit  of  induftry  gives  fkill  and  difpatch,  cannot  in-> 
deed  take  place  on  the  greateft  farms  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  fotind  in 
manufadures ;  but  upon  fmall  farms  it  does  nOt  take  place  at  all ;-— the  fame 
man,  by  turns,  applies  to  every  work  of  the  farm ;  upon  the  larger  occupation 
there  are  ploughmen,  threfhers,  hedgers^  ihepherds,  cow-herds,  ox-herds,  hog-* 
herds,  lime-burners,  drainers,  and  irrigators : — this  circumftance  is  of  qonfider-^ 
able  importance,  and  decides  that  every  work  will  be  better  performed  on  a 
large  than  on  a  fmall  farm ;  one  of  the  greatefl  engines  of  good  hufbandry,  a 
fheepfold,  is  either  to  be  found  on  a  large  farm  only,  or  at  an  expence  of  labour 
which  dejiroys  the  profit.  It  has  often  been  urged,  that  fmall  farms  are  greater 
nurferies  of  population ;  in  many  infbinces  this  is  the  cafe,  and  they  are  often 
pernicious  exaftly  in  that  proportion ;  prolific  in  mifery ;  and  breeding  mouths 
without  yielding  a  produce  to  feed  them.  In  France,  population,  outftrippiftg 
the  demand,  is  a  public  nuifance,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  difcouraiged  ;  but 
of  this  fad,  glaring  through  the  whole  kingdom,  more  in  another  chapter* 
The  farms  I  ihould  prefer  in  France  would  be  250  to  350  acres  upon  rich  foils  j 
and  400  to  600  upon  poorer  ones. 

England  has  made,  upon  the  whole,  a  much,  greater  progrefs  in  agriculture 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  and  great  farms  have  abfolutely  done  the 
whole :  infomuch,  that  we  have  not  a  capital  improvement  that  is  ever  found  on 

♦  «  Wealth,'*  fays  a  French  writer,  «  in  the  hands  of  formers  becomes  fetal  to  agriculture.'* 
EJatfur  Viiat  (k  la  culture  Belgique.  8vo.  1784.  p.  ^.  Who  cart  wonder  at  a  king<^om  biing  31  cul- 
tivated, Ihat  abounds  with  fuch  politicians  ? 

3  G  a  final! 
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afmall  one.  Let  foreigners let  the  Count  de  Hertzberg*  come  to  Eng- 
land and  view  our  hufbandry : — let  me  have  the  honour  of  (hewing  him  that  of 
our  large  farms,  and  then  let  Dr.  Price  condudl  him  to  that  of  our  fmall  ones : 
when  he  has  viewed  both,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  conclufions 
very  different  from  thofe  which  he  has  hitherto  patronized.  We  have  in  Eng- 
land brought  to  perfedion  the  management  of  inclofing,  marling,  claying,  and 
every  fpecies  of  manuring.  We  have  made  great  advances  in  irrigation ;  and 
ihould,  perhaps,  have  equalled  Lombardy,-  if  the  liberty  of  the  people  would 
have  allowed  as  ready  a  trefpafs  on  private  property.  We  have  carried  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  flieep  to  a  greater  pcrfedion,  than  any  country  in  the 
world  ever  yet  experienced.  We  have,  in  our  beft  managed  diftridts,  baniihed 
fallows :  and,  what  is  the  great  glory  of  our  ifland,  the  beft  hufbandry  is  found 
on  our  pooreft  foils.  Let  me  demand,  of  the  advocates  for  fmall  &rms,  where 
the  little  farmer  is  to  be  found  who  will  cover  his  whole  farm  with  marl,  at  the 
rate  of  loo  to  1 50  tons  per  acre  ?  who  will  drain  all  his  land  at  the  expence  of 
two  or  three  pounds  an  acre  ?  who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  rfie  manure  of 

,  towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriage?  who  will  float  his  meadows 
at  the  expence  of  5I.  per  acre  ?  who,  to  improve  the  breed  6f  his  fheep,  will 
give  1000  guineas  for  the  ^  of  a  fingle  ram  for  a  fingle  feafon  ?  who  will  give 
25  guineas  per  cow  for  being  covered  by  a  fine  bull  ?  who  will  fend  acrofs  the 

^kingdom  to  difknt  provinces  for  new  implements,  and  for  men  to  ufe  them  ? 
who  employ  and  pay  men  for  refiding  in  provinces,  where  practices  are  found 
which  they  want  to  introduce  on  their  farms  ? — At  the  very  mention  of  fuch 
exertions,  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  be  fo  perverfdy  framed  as  to 
imagine,  for  a  fingle  moment,  that  such  things  are  to  be  effedled  by /////(? , 

farmers  f-^Dcdyidt  from  agriculture  all  the  pradices  that  have  made  it  flourish- 
ing in  this  ifland,  and  you  have  precifely  the  management  of  fmall  farms. 

*  That  Minifter  fays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  ^  Ce  le  principe  de  que 
le  cultivateur  Anglois  Young  fontient,  dans  fon  Arithmetique  Politique,  fur  Tutilite  des  grandes 
fernies.  M.  Young  paroit  avoir  tort  a  Tegard  d'un  gouvernement  repubh'cain  tel  que  celui  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  que  a  plus  befoin  qu'un  autre  d'une  grande  population/'  Here,  as  in  many  in- 
ftances,  it  is  fuppof(xl,  that  large  farms  are  unfavourable  to  population,  becaufe  their  produce  is  con* 
fumed  in  towns*  Has  the  count  given  any  reafon  to  make,  us  believe,  that  the  produce  of  a  large 
£uin  confumed  in  a  town,  does  not  imply  a  population  proportioned  to  'vis  quantity,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  a  fmall  farm,  which  is  confumed  by  the  people  that  raife  it  ?  As  population  is  in  propor- 
tion to  food,  thofe  who  urge  that  great  iarms  are  injurious,  (hould  (hew  that  fmall  ones  raife  a 
greater  quantity ;  that  is,  are  better  cultivated :  furely  the  afiertion  implies  too  grofs  an  abfurdity  to 
be  ventured.  Frederic,  who  attained  the  title  of  Great,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  ikill  in  the  arts 
of  flaughtering  men,  was,  on  military  principles,  a  friend ,  to  breeding  them. — ^'^  coniiderant  que  le 
nombre  des  habitants  fait  la  richeiTe  dcs  ibuverains  on  trouva  *^  &c.     Oeuvrts  de  Fnd^  II. 

Tom.  V.  p.  146. 
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The  falie  ideas,  at  prefcntfb  common  in  France,  are  the  more  furprifing,  a« 
no  language  abounds  with  jufter  fentimcnts  on  many  of  thefe  queftions  of  political 
OBconomy  than  the  Frahch.     There  cannot  be  jufter,  truer,  or  more  appofite 
remarks  on  the  advantage  of  great  farms  and  rich  farmers,  than  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedie*.    Nor  can  any  one  write  better  on  the  fubje(a  than  M,  Dclegorgue*!-. 
Artois,  he  obferves,  was  univerially  under  two  crops  and  a  fallow  j  but  changed 
to  a  crop  every  year,  by  the  old  cuftoms  being  aboliflied.     So  beneficial  an  alte- 
ration, not  common  in  France,  was  founded  many  and  expenfive  experiments, 
which  could  be  eftablifhed  only  by  means  of  the  manures  gained  from  large 
flocks. and  herds.     By  whom  was  this  change  effedled  ? — by  little  farmers,  who 
can  hardly  efFedt  their  own  fupport  ?— aflurcdly  not.     He  further  obferves,  that 
fome  parts  of  .Artois  are  divided  for  the  fake  of  a  higher  rent,  and  cattle  are  there 
fenfibly  decrcafedj  alfo,  that  a  country  labourer  is  much  happier  than  a  little 
farmer.     And  I  give  him  no  flight  qredit  for  his  obfervation,  that  litdc  farmers 
are  not  able  to  keep  their  corn;  and  that  all  monopolies  are  in  confequence  of 
them;  implying,,  that  great  farmers  keeping  back  their  corn  is  beneficial;  but    . 
monopolies  are  equally  beneficial;  and  tend  as  advantageoufly  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  flow  from  little  farmers  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  fell. 

But  however  clearly  I  may  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  large 
farms,  and  that  no  country  can  ever  be  highly  improved,  by  means  of  fmall 
ones,  yet  I  am  very  far  from  recommending  any  laws  or  regulations  to  enforce 
the  unipn  of  feveral.     I  contend  for  nothing  but  freedom;  and  for  the  rejedion 
of  thofc  abfurd  and  prepofterous  demands,  in  fome  of  the  French  cabiers^  for 
laws  againji  fiich  an  union.     And  let  me  add,  that  little  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  thofe  writers  and  politicians,  who,   under  defpotic  governments,  are  fo 
ilrenuous  for  a  great  population,  as  to  be  blind  to  much  fuperior  obje<9:s ;  who 
ice  nothing  in  the  propagation  of  mankind  but  the  means  of  increafing  foldiers ; 
who  admire  fmail  farms  as  the  nurferies  of  flaves — ^and  think  it  a  worthy  objedt 
of  policy  to  breed  men  to  mifcry,  that  they  may  be  enliftcd,  or  ftarve.     Such  fen- 
timcnts may  be  congenial  with  the  keen  atmofphere  of  German  deipotifm;   but 
that  they  fhould  find  their  way  into  a  nation,  whofe  profpeits  arecheared  by  the 
brighter  beams  of  new-born  liberty,  is  a  contradiiSion  to  that  general  felicity 
which  ought  to  flow  from  freedom.     Much  too  populous  to  be  happy,  France 
fhould  feck  the  means  of  feeding  the  numbers  which  fhe  hath,  inftead  of  breed- 
ing more  to  ihare  a  too  fcanty  pittance. 

III.  Small  Properties. 
In  the  preceding  obfervations, ,  I  have  had  rented  ferms  only  in  view;  but 
there  is  another  fort  which  abounds  in  almoft  every  part  of  France,  of  which  we 

*  Tom.  7,  p.  821.    Folio. 

\  Mem.  fm  cette  qucftion :  Eft-H  utile  en  A  rtols  de  Divifer  les  Fenaes  I   .  1 786.  p.  7. 
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cannot  form  in  idea  from  what  we  fee  in  England — I  mean  fmall  prop^ties^ 
that  ia«  little  farms,  belcmging  to  thofe  who  cultivate  them.  The  number 
is  fo  great,  that  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  more  than  one- third  of  the  kingdom 
occupicfd  by  them^  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived,  that  fihall  farms,  in 
property,  were  very  fufeeptible  of  good  cultivation*;  and  that  the  occupier 
of  fuch,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  fufficiently  at  his  eafe  to  work 
improvements,  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  hufbandry;  but  what  Lhave  fecn 
in  France^  has  greatly  leffened  my  good  opinion  of  them*  In  Flanders,  I 
faw  excellent  huibandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100  acres;  but  we  fddom 
find  here  fuch  fmall  patches  of  property  as  are  common  in  other  provinces.  In 
Alface,  and  on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  foils  of  fuch  exuberant  fertility  as  to 
demand  no  exertions,  fome  fmall  properties  alfo  are  well  cultivated.  In  fiearn, 
I  pafled  through  a  region  of  Uttle  ifarmers,  whofe  app^rancp,  neatnefs,  eaii^ 
and  happinefs,  charmed  me ;  it  was  what  property  alone  cpuld>  on  a  fmall 
fcale,^  effcdt >  but  thefe  were  by  no  means  contemptibly  fmall;  they  are,  as  I 
judged  by  the  diflance  from  houfe  to  houfe,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Except  thefcj, 
and  a  very  few  other  inflances,  I  faw  nothing  refpeftable  oa  fmall  properties^, 
except  a  moil  unremitting  induftry.  Indeed,  it  is  neceffary  to  imprcfs  on  the- 
reader's  mind,  that  though  the  hufbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
ftances  on  little  properties^  was  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived>  yet  the  induflry 
of  the  poiTeflbrs  was  £0  confpieuous,  and  fo  meritorious,  that  no  commendations^ 
would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was  fufBcient  to  prove,  that  property  in  land 
isl  of  all  others,  the  moft  adtive  inftigator  to  fevere^nd  iiicefiant  labour.  And 
this  truth  is  of  fuch  force  and  extent,  that'  I  know  no  way  fo  fure  of  carrying^ 
tillage  to  a  mountain- top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoining  vilhgers  to.  kcquire  it 
ia  property ;  in  faft,  we  fee  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Languedoc,  &c,  they 
hav^  conveyed  earth  in  bafkets,  on  their  backs,  to  form  a  foil  where  nature  had 
denied  it.  Another  circumflance  attending  fmall  properties,  is  the  increafe  of 
population;  but  what  may  be  advantageous  to  other  countries,  may  bea  mif-^ 
fortune  to  France. 

Having,  in  this  manner,,,  admitted  the  merit  of  fuch  fmalT  firms  in  property^ 
I  fhall,  in  the  next,  places  fiate  the  inconveniences  I  have  obferved  to  refult 
from  them  in  France. 

The  firA  and  gr^ateft,.  is  the  divifion  which  univerfally  takes*  place,  after  the 
death  of  the  proprietor,  commonly  amongfl  all  the  children,,  but  in  fbme  dif- 
txifts  amongft  the  fons.only.  Forty  or  fifty  acres  in  property  are  not  incapable 
of  good  hufbandry ;  but  when  divided,  twenty  acres  muji  be  ill  cultivated^  again- 
divided*,  they  become  farms>of  ten  acres,  of  five,  of  two,  and  even  one;,  and  I. 
lj»ve  i^tn  fome  of  half,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  rood,  with  a  family  as  much* 
attached  to  it,  as  if  it  were  aa.hundred  acres*.    The  population  flowing:  from ^ 
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this  divifion  is,  in  fome  cafes,  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of  wretched- 
nefs.  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  ideaf  not  the  reality^  of  a  mainte* 
nance ;  they  increafe  beyond  the  demand  oi  towns  and  manufaftures ;  and  the 
confequence  is^  diftrefs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeaies,  arifing  from  infufficient 
iiouri&ment.  Hence,  therefore,  fmall  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the 
grcateft  fource  of  mifery  that  can  be  conceived  ^  and  this  has  operated  to  fuch 
an  extent  and  degree  in  France,  that  a  law  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  pafled,  to 
render  all  divifion,  below  a  certain  number  of  arpents^il  legal.  But  what  are  we, 
in  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  drawn  from  adlual  ^and  multiplied  obfervations,  to 
think  of  the  men  who  contend,  that  the  property  of  land  cannot  be  too  much 
divided  ?  That  a  country  is  flourifhing  in  proportion  to  the  equal  difperfion  of 
the  people  over  their  territory,  is  the  opinion  of  one  celebrated  leader*  in  the  ' 
National  Affembly ;  but  his  father  was  of  different  fentiments ;  with  great  good 
fenfeand  deep  refleftion  he  declares,  that  that  culture  does  not  moft  favour  po- 
pulation which  employs  moft  hand  -f  j  "  e'eft  a  bien  des  egards  un  prejug^  de 
croire,  que  plus  la  culture  occupe  d'hommes  plus  elle  eft  favourable  a  la  po- 
pulation ;"  meaning,  that  the  furplus  of  produdl  carried  to  market  is  as  &vour- 
able  to  population,  by  feeding  towns,  as  if  eaten  on  the  fields  that  produced  it,, 
mnfiplus  rindujlrie  &  la  richeJJ'e  des  entre  preneurs  de  la  culture  ipargne  de  travail: 
dhommes,  plus  la  culture  fournit  a  la  fubfijiance  d'  autre  homtnes^  Another  deputy; 
high  in  general'eftinftation,  and  at  thekead  of  the  committee  of  finances,  aflerts^, 
that  the  greateft  poflible  divifion  of  land  property  is  the  beft.     Suclr  gentlemen^ 

♦  De  la  MMorchti  VruJJienniy  torn.  iv.  p.  13.     The  Count  de  Mirabeau^  Si.  this  paflage  agrees,, 
that  great  farmsy  upon  a  given  fpace  of  land,  mil  yield  the  greateft  ppffible  produftion,  at  the  leaft  poC-* 
fible  expence ;  but  contends,  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  little  objedls,  whidi  efcape  the  great  farmery^ 
of  much  more  confequence  than  fa\^jng  expences.    It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  fuch  decided  talcntSN 
Ibould  fo  utterly  miftake  the  fafis  that  govern  a  queftion>  to  whJch  he*  has  give  much  attention,  *t 
leaft  if  we  afe  to  judge  by  his  recurring  to  it  fa  often*     Where  does  he  find  the  fa£l  upon  which  he 
builds  all  hts  reafoning,  that  litde  farmers  make  larger  inveftments  and  expences  than  great  farmers  ? 
I  will  not  appeal  to  England^  in  which  the  queff  ion  is  determined  as  {bon  as  named  ;  but  I  (hould.wifli . 
to  be  informed,  in  what  provinces  of  France  the  little  farmers  have  their  lands  as  well  ftocked  as 
great  ones?  or  as  well  cultivated?   M.  de  Mirabeau  completely  begs  the  queftion^  infuppofmg 
what  is  direftly  contrary  to  faflr,  fmce  the  advances  of  the  great  farms  art  more  confiderable,  perhaps, 
the  double  of  tiiofe  of  the  little  onfe ;  I  am  furc  it  is  fo  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  v^ich  I  have 
been.    B»t  the  Count  goes  on  toftate  how  ftiperior  di*  little  forms  are^  hecaufe  fo  many  wiore  ft-, 
miltes  arc  found  on  the  land,  which  is  precifely  the  moft  pov^erful  argument  againft  them,  as  that  merit: 
adpiitted,  implies  at  once  the  annihilation  of  towns  and  manufaiSlures  being  beneficial  toamodernilate,^ 
provided  the  people  be  found  iii  the  country ;  a  pofitioni  have  fufficiently  anfwered  in  the  texU. 

t  V Amides  Homnus^^  5th  edit*-    1760*.  torn.  v.  p.  43..    Seealfotom.  vi.p.  79*  Tahkau  Oicon^^   ' 
mique.     See  the  fame  fubjedl,  handled  with  much  ability,  by  one  of  the  gxeateft  political  geniufles  of 
ihopfeSiin^9ge^:Ds  I^Oecon&mu  Pelitiquej  par  Monf.  Herwnfchwand.    ^  tjt^i    P*27S..     An4l 
Diffwrs.pr  ta  tUviJiQn4ks.T4rr45,   8yo.  17S6..   Parlemcmci. 
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with  the  bcft  intentions,  fpread  opinions,  which,  if  fully  embraced,  would  make 
all  France  a  fcene  of  beggary  and  wretchednefs*     Amidft  a  mafs  of  moft  ufeful 
knowledge,  of  deep  and  juft  reflections,  and  true  political  principles,  a  tendency 
to  limilar  ideas  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  Mendecite  *,  in 
which  the  multiplication  of  little  properties  is  confidered  as  a  refource  againfl: 
mifcry-.    Nothing  more  is  neceflary^  thaii  to  extend  fiich  ideas,  by  fuppofition  to 
faft,  to  (hew  their  real  tendency.    There  are  130  millions  of  acres,  and  at  leaft 
25  millions  of  people  in  France.     Affign,  therefore,  to  each  perfon,  its  ibare  of 
that  extent :  call  it  (allowing  for  rocks,  rivers,  roads,  &c.)  five  acres  eachi  6r 
25  acres  per  family.     When,  by  the  iirft  principles  of  the  idea,  which  is  that  of 
encouraging  population,  the  luxury,  celibacy,  unhealthy  employments,  profti-. 
tution  and  fterrility  of  cities  are  removed,  and  the  plain  manners  of  the  country, 
are  univerially  e(labli(hed,  every  circumftance  in  nature  carries  the  people  to 
marriage  and  procreation  :  a  gres^t  increafe  takes  place ;  and  the  25  acres  gra- 
dually, by  divifion,  become  20,  15,  12,  8,  and  fo  on,  perpetually  Icflening. 
What,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition,  is  to  become  of  the  fuperfluity  of  people  ? — *You 
prefently  arrive  at  the  limit  beyond  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  pleaie, 
will  feed  no  more  mouths  1  yet  thofe  fimple  mannersi  which  infligate  to  mar- 
riage, ftill  continue :— what  then  is  the  confequence,  but  the  moft  dreadful 
mifery  imaginable  !— You  foon  would  exceed  the  populoufnefs  of  China>  where 
the  putrid  carcaiTes  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  every  fpecies  of  filth  and  vermin^ . 
are  fought  with  avidity,  to  fuftain  the  life  of  wretches  who  were  born  only  to  be 
ftarved.     Such  are  the  infallible  efiefts  of  carrying  into  execution  a  too  minute 
divifion  of  landed  property^     No  country  upon  earth  is  curfed  with  fo  bad  a 
government  as  that  would  be,  which  aimed  ferioufly  at  fuch  a  divifion  \  fb 
ruinous  is  that  population,  which  arifes  from  principles  pure  and  virtuous  in 
their  origin,  but  leads  dircdly  to  the  extremes  of  human  mifery ! — Great  cities 
have  been  called  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies :  if  they  conduiEt  eafily  to  the 
grave,  they  become  the  beft  eutbanqfia  of  too  much  populoufnefs.  They  arc  more 
apt  to  prevent  increafe  than  to  deftroy,  which  is  precifely  the  eflfedt  wanted  in 
fuch  a  country  as  France,  where  the  divifion  of  property  has  unhappily  nurfcd 
up  a  population,  which  fhe  cannot  feed ;  what,  therefore,  would  be  the  mifery 
of  cities  and  towns  fupported  their  numbers,  and  left  the  whole  furplus  of  the 
country  regorging  in  the  cottages  ?**^This  is  too  much  the  cafe  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  kingdom,  as  we  fee  in  a  thoufand  circumftanccs,  and  particularly  in  die  dif- 
trefs  arifing  from  the  leaft  failure  in  the  crops ;  fuch  a  deficiency,  as  in  England 
pafles  almoft  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended  with  dreadful  calamities. 

«  Prmifrkappott.  Sr<^  1790*  p.  6.  ^ateteme  Rapport^  p.  9.  Thefe  reports  were  made 
by  the  chairman,  M.  de  la  RochefoucauldUaiicourt,  and  da  ver/  great  honour  to  his  abilities  ayid  his 
iadufii7% 
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There  cannot  be  a  more  pleafing  fpedlaclc,  or  better  framed  to  call  into 
animation  the  fympathies  of  our  nature^  than  that  of  a  family  living  on  a  little 
property,  which  their  induftry  cultivates,  and  perhaps  created  :  it  is  this  objeS, 
£o  touching  to  the  befl  feelings  of  the  human  bofom,  that  has  certainly  made 
inany  writers  indifcriminate  advocates  for  fmall  properties.     If  the  induftry  of 
towns  and  manufadtures  were  adtive  enough  to  demand  the  furplus  of  all  this 
population  as  faft  as  it  aroie^  the  advantages  of  the  fyftem  would  be  clear ;  but 
France  knows,  by  fad  experience,  that  fuch  a  furplus  is  not  demanded  at  preient ; 
what,  therefore,  would  the  confequence  be  of  bringing  a  freiji  one  to  market^ 
while  the  old  one  remains  on  hand  ?    It  is  idle  to  cite  the  example  of  Ame- 
rica, where  an  immeniity  of  fertile  land  lies  open  to  every  one  who  will  accept 
it;  and  where  population  is  valuable  to  an  unexampled  degree,  as  we  fee  in  the 
price  of  their  labour ;  but  what  comparifon,  between  fuch  a  country  and  France, 
where  the  competition  for  employment  is  fo  great,  arifing  from  too  great  a  po- 
puloufnefs,  that  the  price  of  labour  is  76  per  cent,  below  that  of  its  more  ^ 
flourifhing  neighbour  ?— But,  in  confidering  this  interefting  fubjedt,  I  ihall  re- 
cur,  as  I  have  done  on  fo  many  other  occaiions,  to  the  example  of  England.     In 
this  kingdom,  fmall  properties  are  exceedingly  rare  j  in  great  numbers  of  our 
counties,  there  are  fcarcely  any  fuch  thing  to  be  found :  our  labouring  poor  are 
juftly  emulous  of  being  the  proprietors  of  their  cottages,  and  of  that  fcrap  of 
land,  a  few  perches,  which  form  the  garden ;  but  they  feldom  think  of  buying 
land  enough  to  employ  themfelves ;  and,  as  in  France,  of  offering  prices  fo 
much  beyond  the  value,  as  to  enfure  the  acquifition  5  a  man  that  has  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  with  us,  does  not  buy  a  little  field,  but  ftocks  a  farm : 
now,  as  our  labouring  poor  are  incomparably  more  at  their  eafe,  and  in  every 
refped  happier  than  thofe  of  France,  does  it  not  appear  to  follow,  by  fair  con- 
clufion,  that  fmall  properties  are  by  no  means  neceifary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  clafles  in  the  country  ?  in  every  part  of  England,  in  which  I  have  been, 
there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  cafe  of  a  day-labourer  and  of  a  very  little 
farmer ;  we  have  ho  people  that  work  fo  hard,  and  iisu-e  fo  ill,  as  the  latter.     Why 
then  (hould  this  minute  divifion  be  confidered  as  £0  advantageous  in  France, 
while  we  in  England  feel  the  benefit  of  a  fyftem  direftly  contrary  ?  There  arc 
.Ibveral  rcafons  for  this  ^  the  manufadtures  of  France,  compared  with  thofe:  of 
England,  arc  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  refpedively,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.     Nor  does  the  agriculture  of  France,  which  is  car- 
ried on  either  by  farmers  or  metayers,  afford  any  employment  comparable  to  that 
which  Englifh  culture  yields.     Country  gentlemen,  in  France,  do  not  employ 
probably  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labourers  that  are  employed  by  country 
gentlemen  in  England,  who  have  always  fome  works  of  ornamental  gardening 
or  farming  going  on,  which  gives  bread  to  many  people*     An  objeft,  more  iin- 
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portanti  is,  that  the  prices  of  provifions  arc  as  dear  in  France  m  in  England, 
while  thofe  of  labour  are  76  per  cent,  lower.  We  ha^ve  another  proof,  if  any 
were  wanted,  how  much  too  great  the  population  of  that  kingdom  is.  The  Eng- 
li(h  labourer,  who  commands  fteadily  eight,  nine,  or  ten  (hillings  a  week,  by 
working  for  a  farmer,  hazards  much  when  he  labours  land  for  himfelf ;  and  this 
fa<5t  is  £0'  ftrong,  that  the  moft  induftrious  and  hard  labouring  of  our  poor 
peafants,  are  not  thofe  who  keep  their  little  gardens  in  the  beft  ordef  and  culti- 
vation I  but  fuch,  on  the  contrary,  as  make  inferior  earnings,  that  mark  fomc* 
thing  of  debility*  By  means  of  thefe,  and  various  other  caufes;  the  poor  coun- 
trymen in  England  find  a  much  more  regular  employment  by  day  labour  than 
thofe  of  France,  who,  having  no  refource  in  working  for  others,  are  obliged  to 
work  for  themfel ves,  or  ilarve.  And  when  gentlemen  find  them  in  this  fituatiofn, 
no  wonder  they  readily  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  fmall  properties  being 
to  fuch  families  the  only  refource  that  ofl-ers.  But,  in  fa<a,  the  very  height  of 
Operofe  culture  upon  fuch,  and  what  appears  perfedion  to  a  vulgar  eye,  caft 
afife  only  from  the  mifery  of  half  employed  people.  The  dcarnefs  of  labour, 
very  common  in  fuch  a  country,  is  no  proof  againft  this  obfervation.  No  labour 
is  fo  wretchedly  performed,  and  fo  dear,  as  that  of  hired  hands  accuftomed  much 
to  labour  for  themfelves ;  there  is  a  difguil,  and  a  liillefihefs  that  cannot  efcape 
an  intelligent  obferver  5  and  nothing  but  real  difttefs  will  drive  fuch  little  pro- 
prietors to  work  at  all  for  others;  fo  that  I  have  feen,  in  the  operofely  cultivated 
parts  of  France,  labour  comparatively  dear,  and  ill  performed,  amidft  fwarms  of 
half  idle  people.  And  here  I  fhould  remark,  the  circumftance  feen  to  fo  ftrange 
a  degree,  in  almoft  all  the  markets  of  France,  that  fwarms  of  people  regularly 
lofe  one  day  in  a  week,  for  objefts  that  clearly  fhew  the  little  value  time  is 
of  to  thefe  fmall  farmers.  Can  any  thing  be  apparently  fo  abfurd,  as  a  ftrong 
hearty  man  walking  fbme  miles,  and  lofing  a  day's  work,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  1 5^  or  2oyi  in  order  to  fell  a  dozen  of  eggs,  or  a  thicken,  the  value  of 
which  would  not  equal  the  labour  of  conveying  it,  were  the  people  ujefulfy  em-- 
fhyed?  This  ought  to  convince  us,  that  thefe  fmall  occupations  are  a  real 
lofs  of  labour  i  and  that  people  are  fed  upon  them,  whofe  time  is  worth  little 
or  nothing. 

There  are  many  practices  in  French  hufbandry,  that  are  apparently  of  confider- 
able  merit,  yet  cannot  be  recommended  to  other  countries.  I  have  feen  them, 
in  a  part  of  Flanders,  mattocking  up  every  corner  of  a  field  where  the  plough 
could  not  come  j  and,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  the  peafant  makes  a  common 
pt^dtice  of  mattocking  up  whole  fields.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the 
land  is  digged.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Vivafais,  terraces  are  built  by  walling, 
and  the  earth  carried  to  them  jn  bafkets.  Such  pr^ices  and  a  thouland  other 
;fimilar)  fpri«g  abfolutely  ftpm  the  extreme  dWifionof  landed  property,  having 
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huribd  up  a  popuktioH  beyond  the  power  of  induftry  to  fupport ;  and  ought  to 
be  coniidered  as  a  proof  of  a  real  evU  in  the  vitals  of  the  ftate.  The  man  who 
unhappily  has  exigence  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  employment  for  him, 
will,  if  he  has  the  property  of  a  fcrap  of  land,  work  for  two-pence  a  day  upon 
it ;  he  will  work  for  half  a  farthing ;  and,  if  he  has  an  ardour  of  induftryj  for 
nothing,  as  thoufands  do  in  France.  If  he  does  not  perform  fome  buiinefs^  upon 
his  little  farm,  he  thinks  he  does  nothing;  in  fuch  a  iituation,  he  will  pick 
ftraws —  he  will  take  up  a  ftone  here  and  lay  it  there  :  he  will  carry  earth  in 
a  baiket  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  he  will  walk  ten  miles  to  fell  an  egg. 
Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  fuch  pratfticcs  exifting,  and,  if  tolerably 
direded,  producing  an  effedt  well  calculated  to  command  admiratk)n  from  an 
extreme  of  culture,  are  in  reality  no  more  analagous  to  a  well  conflituted 
country,  if  I  may  venture  the  expreffion,  than  would  the  moft  prepofterous  prac- 
tices to  be  fancied.  •  You  might  as  well  go  a  ftep  further  in  population,  and 
hold  up,  with  Mfc  de  Poivre,  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  as  worthy  of  Euro- 
pean imitation. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  muft  be  inclined  to  think,  that  fmall  properties  arc  car-, 
ried  much  too  far  in  France ;  that  a  moft  miferable  population  has  been  created 
by  them,  which  ought  to  have  had  no  cxiftence ;  that  their  divifioA  fhould  be 
reftrained  by  exprefs  laws,  at  leaft  till  the  demand  for  hands  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
du^on ;  that  the  fyftem  of  great  farms  regularly  employing,  and  well  paying  a 
numerous  peafan try  by  day  labour,  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  nation^ 
and  to  the  poor  themfelves,  than  the  multiplication  of  fmall  properties ;  in  fine, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  meafures  which  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  large  farms, 
and  increafing  wealthy  farmers,  fuch  as  reftridions  or  bars  to  inclofures,  the 
exiftence  of  rights  of  commonage,  and  the  leaft  favour  to  little  proprietors  in- 
levying  of  the  land  taxes,  are  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  ought  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  a  fyftem  deftrudtive  of  the  public  welfare. 


CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Sheep  of  France. 

^TpHE  eftablifliment  of  the  woollen  mamifadures  in  Prance,  in  the  reign  of 
^  Lewis  XIV.  5  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  by  that  clerk  of  a  counting 
houfe,  Colbert,  rendered  government  fome  what  folicitous  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  flieep  in  the  kingdom ;  but  no  material  fteps  were  taken  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  till  the  mkiddle  of  the  preicnt  century,  when  the  free  export  was  allowed, 
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very  wifely  to  encourage  their  produftion.  Under  die  controller  general,  MonH 
de  Bertin,  Monf.  Carlier  was  fent  through  all  the  provinces,  to  examine  the 
flocks,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  &c. ;  and  fome  progrefs  was  foon 
after  made  in  importing,  both  from  Spain  and  England,  rams  and  ewes,  in  order 
to  improve  the  breed  of  the  French  (heep ;  but  the  people  that  were  employed, 
tlnderftood  the  bufinefs  fo  little,  that  thefe  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any 
cfFedt:  they  were  indeed  not  refpedlable  ones,  and  therefore  therefult  was  juft 
as  might  have  been  expedted.  France  imports  of  wool  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,000  liv.  a  year;  an  enormous  fum  for  a  commodity,  every  pound  of  which 
mrght  be  produced  in  the  kingdom,  if  the  proper  itieans  were  ufed  in  the  cm* 
ployment  of  people  who  really  underftand  fheep.  , 

Pic  ARDY.-r^Ctf/^w.^— Fleece  51b.  at  267^  of  a  combing  fort. 

Bonin'e. — Fleece  61b.  at  24./. 

Bernay. — Fleece  4  i-lb .  at  26/  ^  very  coarfe ;  clip  their  lambs ;   1 9/.  per  lb- ; " 
the  (heep  of  the  whole  province  of  Picardy,  and  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  ones, 
are  all  v^thout  horns ;  have  white  faces ;  and  hanging  filky  cars ;  all  I  felt 
handled  ba<Jly,  and  were  ill  made,  but  fome  have  rather  a  better  appearance. 

Pays  de  Be  auce — Efiampes. — Fleece  3  fib.  at  20/ ;  price  of  a  (heep  1 5  Hv, 

TC.oury. — Fleece  41b.  at  197^;  coarfe^  winter  food,  pea-ftraw  and  fecond-crop 
hay  \  all  are  fliut  up  (as  in  moft  parts  of  France)  in  ftables  at  night,  and  folded 
in  the  fields  till  November ;  fome  fold  alfo  at  noon  in  fummer ;  flocks  from  forty 
to  one  hundred ;  the  dogs  condud  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  the  narroweft 
baulks  are  fed  without  injury  to  the  corn. 

Orleans. — Fleece  61b.  at  ^zof.  Price  of  a  fheep  1 1  liv.  All  are  fed  in  the 
wintier  with  fl:raw. 

S0J.0GNE— *I/^  Ferti. — Breed  of  Berry  2 fib.  at  ^yf.  enfuint^  and  40^! 
waflied ;  price  of  a  flieep  12  liv. ;  have  nothing  in  winter  to  feed  on  but  heiths 
and  woods ;  kept  in  fl:ables  every  night,  tabe  fecured  from  wolves,  and  when  the 
ihow  is  deep  they  are  fed  with  branches  of  trees  5  a  farmer  that  has  200  arpents 
under  the  plough,  and  300  of  heath,  will  have  from  200  to  250  fheep  and  lambs. 

ha  Motte  Beuvron. — Feed  them  in  flables  with  rye-flraw,  but  they  eat  only 
the  ears,.  I  found  a  farmer's  flock  in  the  flable  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; it  was  not  at  all  opeii,  and  much  too  hot.  During  the  fummer  they 
are  brought  home  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  flarve  and  fweat  till  four,  when  they  are 
fcnt  out  again,  and  at  night  houfed  regularly.  The  breed  refembles  that  of  Picardy 
in  the  face  and  earsj  but  are  much  fmaller,.  not  weighing  above  gib.  a  quarter. 

La  Lege. — The  rot  common;  one  farmer  lofl  199  in  200,  one  black  fheep 
only  efqaping ;  they  are  in  the  common  fyftem  of  felling  annually  the  wether 
lambs,  part  of  the  eWe  lambs,  and  the  old  ewes,  keeping  enough  of  the  lamb^ 
to  rcinftate  the  ewes  fold:'  Itis  ufual  to  feparate'the  hmbs  frohi*  the  ewes,  iii 
w.des  to  milk  the  latter  for  butter  and  c;he€fe,  whicjb  the  family  confumes.    The. 
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flieep-hoiiie  Is  cleaned  but  twice  a  yeaf,  but  clean  ftf aw  given*  every  third  day;  all 
thefe  houfes  are  fo  clofe  and  hot  tliat  it  is  aftonilhing  the  flieep  are  not  all  deftroyc4%^ 

Berry — Verfon. — Fleece  2  ilb.  at  2,2/.  en  fuint ;  price  of  fheep  6  liv^^ ;  they, 
are  very  fmall,   not  more  than  61b.  a  quarter,  and  a. few  goats  in  every  flock | 
three  rams  they  reckon  neceflary  for  100  ewes  ;    a  good  ram  fells  for  24  liv. i- 
an  old  lean  ewe  3  to'  5  liv.  when  fat  8  liv,  ^   the  wool  in  the  part  of  the  province, 
called  Champagne,  where  ilocks  are  very  large,  is  far  better  than  here, '  by  rea-i 
fon,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  land  being  ftrongef ,  and  the  pafture  more  nourifliiog; 
the  refemhlance  to  the  Picardy  breed  would  make  one  fuppofe  them  of  the  iamc 
ftock ;  the  food  here,  as  eljfewhere,  ftraw  in  winter,  and  when  the  weather  is  bad  ' 
1  lb.  of  hay  per  fhcep  per  diem  *  5  fleece  i  ilb.-at  zjf.  en  fuint ;  price  7^  liv. 
:    Fatan  to  Cbateaitroux — Fleece  2|lb.  at  23^/^  en  fuint  \  laft  year  zjf — Fleece 
31b.  at  z^f  en  fuint. — Fleece  2lb.  at  23!  y^  en  fuint  \  price  9  liv.;  wool  ten  years 
ago  was  1 5  to  20/^     Some  feigneurs,  in  order  to  improve  the  wool,  imported 
rams  and  ewes- from  Spain,    which  degenerated,  and  became  like  the  natives  in 
four  years ;  on  the  other  hand,  fheep  of  a  worfe  kind  than  thofe  of  the  country, 
improve  in  the  fame  proportion  by  living  and  pafl:uring  here  :  I  ftate  the  infor- 
mation as  I  received  it.     In  all  probability  thefe  trials  were  made  in  th^  iame 
tarelefs  manner  as  fo  many  others.     They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  fheep.  With 
horns,  which  come  from  the  hills,  and  are  .called  ,^^/&^j ;  are  bought  only  for 
fattening,  at  8  to  io  liv,  and.are  then  fold  at  15  liv ;  they  are  larger  than  the 
common  breed ;  are  fpotted  black  and  white;  have  good  carcafcs,  but  coarfe  wool,. 

Argentan.-'^^  oo\  at  257^  en  fuint  coarfe.— ^Fleece  lib.  at  24/  per  lb.— Fleece 
2 lib.  at  2oy!  per  lb. ;  price  8  liv. 

La  Marche — La  Ville  auBrun. — Fleece  ilb.  at  2oy^  *  - 

hiMosm-^Limoges. — They  are  the  fmallefl  breed  I  have  ever  feen,  and  poor 
piiferable  looking  animals ;  but  both,  mutton  and  wool  good, 
t  Qu KR c  Y — Brive  to  Soui//ac. -^Mcct  fome  fheep  of  a  larger  breed  than  the  Li- 
mofin,  with  very  coarfe  long  wool ;  black  fheep  are  very  prevalent  here.— Fleece 
4ilb.  at  1 2f  en  fuint -y  fometimes  fatten  .them  on  turnips. — Fleece  5^  lb.  at  1 2f\ 
m  fuint.  Here  fee,  for  the  firfl  time,  fmall  fheep  folds  made  with  hurdles ;  a 
-fmall  hut  of  flraw  for  the  fliepherd,  on  two  poles  to  carry  about ;  and  a  little 
-pnc  for  his  dog.  They  are  now  folding  for  turnips,  called  here  ravuks. 
•  Pont  de  Rodez. — ^Wood  1 3/ ;  fevcral  fheep  in  all  the  flocks,  with  tufts  of  wool 
left  about  their  necks  and.fhoulders.;  on  inquiry,  found  that  it  is  left,  on  account 
4Df  fuperibr  value,  to  be  clipped  by  itfelf ;  felling  at  1 4/  the  pound,  the  refl  at  1 2/ 

*  Monf.  de  Lamerville  fays,  that  the  beft  flieep  of  Berry  arc  tiiofe  called  Brionnes^  from  the  name  • 
of  the  chief  place  where  they  are  fouod  ;,  that  the  Berry  flieep  give  2f  lb.  of  wool,  at  20/  and  that  the 
lambs  M  at  7  liv.  each,     Ohfervatiom  fur  Ui  Bcles  a  Laine.     8vo.  1786.  P.  6,  218,  219. 

t  fa  thefe  notes,  wherever  more  minutes  than  one  artf  entered,  they  arc  taken  at  the  diftance  of 
fbme  miles. 
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P^/Sf^oy.-— No  Iambs  clipped  fince  I  left  the  Limofin.  Meafured  a  (lieep-fold 
feven  yards  by  fix ;  there  were  thirty-fix  fheep  and  five  lambs  in  it ;  they  feem^ 
therefore^  to  allow  a  fquare  yard  per  head ;  the  fhepherd  was  abfent^  but  the  dog 
was  left  in  charge  of  them.  Here  they  fay  the  tufts  of  wool  are  not  left  for  the 
value,  but  through  a  kind  of  fancy  j  I  fufpedl  fomething  of  fuperflltion  in  it. 
Every  farmer  has  a  few  flieep,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  parcel  will  yield  wool  to  cloath 
the  family;  zn  idea  which  fuppofes  poverty,  and  a  want  of  national  circulation. 

Cabors. — See  many  fheep-folds ;  the  fhepherd's  houfe  is  fomething  like  a  tall 
bee-hive  on  two  handles,  to  move  as  a  fedan,  and  a  little  one  for  his  dog.  Having . 
many  wolves,  they  arm  their  dogs  with  collars,  fluck  with  iron  fpikes,  for  the 
wolf  ncVcr  attacks  them  in  any  other  place  than  the  neck.  The  fheep  at  this  time 
of  the  year  are  folded  abroad  all  night,  as  their  enemy  is  clofe  in  his  recefles,  the 
forefls  and  rocky  fleeps,  where  they  live  upon  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  even  mice. 

Perges. ^^ThQ  fheep  with  and  without  homs  i  a  fmall  breed  and  coarfe  wool ; 
they  are  not  yet  fheared  (June  12). 

Languedoc— 7i7«/:?«/?. — See  feveral  flocks,  al]  of  horned  fheep,  forthefirfl 
time  from  Calais;  horned  ones  with  thick  fleeces,  I  guefs  51b. ;  fee  fomefine  large 
heavy  ones  fo  fat  and  broad,  that  when  laid  down,  it  was  with  fbme  difficulty  they 
raifed  themfclves ;  they  are  fheared,  but  fome  with  wool  left  along  the  belly,  and 
others  with  a  tuft  left  on  the  rump. 

St.  Gaudents. — Are  kept  from  June  till  autumn  on  the  hills,  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  put  at  night  into  flrong  folds,  and  guarded  by  many  dogs. 

Bagnere  de  LucAon.-^Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  in 
this  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  import  of  Spanifh  rams ;  old  ewes  and  wethers 
here  are  fold  in  Spain. 

KovssihLON'^£c//egarJe  to  Perpignan. — Large  flocks  of  fheep,  both  horned 
and  polled,  with  fome  black  ones. — Ditto  polled ;  white  faces,  and  white  legs  > 
about  I2lb.  a  quarter. — They  gave  6  to  8  lb.  of  wool  unwafhcd ;  wafiiing  re*  ' 
duces  it  to  2lb. — Fleece  2lb.  at  39^!  wafhed. — ^They  are  kept  in  the  open  air  the 
whole  year.  Are  now  (July)  in  ftubbles,  which  will  be  ploughed  up  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fown  with  rye  for  their  winter  paflurage. — Meet  a  flock  of  near 
500,  belonging  to  a  man  in  Perpignan,  who  has  people  in  the  country  to  take 
care  of  his  bufinefs,  efpecially  his  (heep.  The  chief  fhepherd  has  four  charges 
of  wheat,  each  ten  meafures,  and  each  meafure  gives  6olb.  of  bread.  Four 
charges  of  wine,  one  meafure  of  fait,  one  of  oil,  and  3  liv.  a  month. — Many 
large  flock. — ^Thus  far  Roufiillon  is  a  very  great  fheep  country ;  infinitely  more 
fo  than  any  I  have  yet  feen  in  France,  and  not  yielding,,  in  this  rcfpedt,  to 
Dorfetfhire  itfclf- 

Pia. — ^Fecd  them,  with  their  lambs,  very  early  in  the  fpring  with  clover  fbwn 
alone  in  Augufl  on  flubbles  once  ploughed ;  after  it  is  fpring  fed,  it  is  watered^ 
and  yields  in  many  a  full  crop  of  hay, 

Salfeze.^ 
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Salfeze — Fooet. — Two  large  flocks  and  folds.— Ditto  with  goats. 

Sijean.—Mzny  flocks,  and  folded  in  the  fiunnier^  but  houfed  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  wolves. 

LAifOVEDOC-^Narionne. — Price  i^/.  enjiiint;  ^o/.  waflied.— To  Bcziers, 
and  further,  to  Fezenas,  (mail  flocks  sdl  the  way,  but  none  larger  fee  fome 
netted  folds  in  olive-ground  fallows.  ^ 

Nijines  to  Gange. — Many  finall  flocks  of  fheep. 

St.  Maurice  to  Lodeve. — On  theie  mountains  (a  wafte  defolate  diftrid)  there 
are  very  large  flocks  kept :  one  man  has  3000  in  four  or  five  diflferent  flocks.—- 
Fleece  3ilb.  at  14/  en  fuint ;  but  it  is  50/  to  58/.  waflied.  During  fnow, 
they  feed  on  ftraw — otherwife  pailure  all  the  year.     Flocks  and  folds. 

Mirepoix. — Their  flocks  are  now  in  the  mountains^— -but  in  the  winter  they 
arc  in  the  vale. — Fleece  atlb.  at  i  if.  en  fuint ;  wafhed  2zf  to  z^f  Coming 
out  of  Mirepoix,  meet  a  flock  totally  diflindt  from  any  fheep  I  have  yet  feen  in 
France,  they  would  hardly  be  diflinguiQied  from  Norfolks ;  all  with  horns,  and 
thofe of  the  rams  turning  forward  one  curl;  many  of  them  with  black  fiu:es  aod 
black  legs  $  others  dark  fpeckled  i  wool  and  fhape  alfo  carry  the  fame  refemblance« 

Lann  Maifon  to  Bagnere  de  Bigore. — ^They  have  many  fheep  on  their  extent- 
five  wafles,  and  the  wool  fells  at  zif  to  25/!  en  fuint,  and  double  when  wafhed.-— 
Meet,  between  Bagnere  and  Campan,  four  flocks ;  the  fheep  larger  than  Nor- 
folks ;  mofl  with  horns,  curling  behind  the  ears,  but  fome  polled ;  fome  black 
ones ;  combing  wool  of  a  middling  length. 

Be  ARN — Lourdto  Pau. — The  wool  of  the  fheep  of  Beam  is  nine  inches  long, 
and  fells  en  fuint  1 5/.  per  lb. :  pafs  many  folds. — ^At  Pau  many  flocks  and  folds : 
horns ;  coarfe  wool ;  many  black  fheep. 

Navareen  to  St.  Palais  and  Anf^an. — Sheep  not  numerous,  yet  much  wafle; 
polled;  wool  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  very  coarfe.— Many  £heep  with  coarfe 
wool,  price  %of  lb.  en  fuint. 

Gascoiq  ii^--Bayonne  to  St.  Vincenfs. — Thefe  wafles  are  not  without  fheep, 
though  there  are  large  tracks  under  water :  meet  fome  fmall  flocks,  both  polled 
and  horned,  with  very  coarfe  wool :  almoft  as  many  goats  as  fheep. 

Granade.^—M^LTiy  fmall  flocks  of  black  fheep;  the  wool  of  both  white  and  black 
coarfe  and  bad ;  fells  at  i  oyi  a  lb.  en  fuint.     It  is  ufed  for  the  poor  people's  ^}j£[$. 

Saintonge — Monlieu. — Fleece  ijlb.  at  20^1  wafhed. 

Angouleme. — Fleece  i|lb.  at  zif  waflied. 

Contre  Verac. — Fleece  i  fib.  at  27^!  waflied. 

Poi  Tou—F/w»/rf.— Fleece  i  lb.  at  3  lyi  wafhed.  Live  the  whole  year  roun4 
on  paflure ;  flraw  in  the  houfe  in  winter;  never  folded. 

Orleans  to  Petiviers. — Fleece  31b.  at  i^f  Sheep-folds  every  where,  with 
the  fliepherd's  houfe  on  wheels. 

Isle  of  France — La  CAapelle  la  Reine. ^^Fkitct  41b.  at  13^1 

Liancourt.^ 
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Liancouri. — Fleece  5  |lb.  at  1 2/.  enfuint.    Every  farmer  has  a  iiock,  which  is 
folded  in  fummer  oil  the  fallows*    The  breed  neither  good  nor  bad ;  the  Duke 
of  Liancourt  procured  fome  from  Berry,  and  others  from  Flanders,  for  experi- 
ment.    The  former  refemhle  a  good  deal  our  Sooth  Downs  ;  ,the  wool  a  fin^ 
.  carding  fort.     The  latter  a  well  formed  fhecp,  with  very  coarfe  wooL     Th^ 
wool  of  the  country,  of  which  the  price  is  named  above,  is  very  bad. 

Beauvais  to  Izoire. — A  better  breed  than  common;  polled;  large;  well 
inade ;  fleece  5ilb. :  every  man  has  his  fold.  Flocks  this  morning  (Sep.  10.) 
in  a  heavy  rain,  at  ten  o'clock,  ftill  in  tlie  fold. 

•  Diigny. — Monf,  Crette  de  PallueFs  fyftem  is,  to.  buy.  wethers  in  June  for 
folding  till  November,  when  he  fells  about  two-thij-ds  of  them  half- fat  to 
the  butcher ;  the  other  third  he  keeps  fattening  in  the  winter  in  the  liable  en- 
tirely on  corn,  bran,  hay,  &Ci  to  be  ready  for  the. markets,  when  mutton  grows 
dearer.  '  It  is  now  (Odober)  6/  and  jf.  per  pound ;  but  from  Eafter,  to  the 
end  of  Juoe,  2/  or  3/  more.  The  variation  in  beef  is  rather  lefs.  It  is  now 
^f.  or  \of.  and  cow  beef  7/  but  in  May  2/.  more.  This  inequality  in  the 
price  of  meat,  is  a  certain  proof  of  bad  hulbandiy.  I  viewed  his.  ihecprhoufe, 
which  is  an  arched  ftone  building,,  without  any  yard  for  them  toie  in  at  plea- 
fure  ;  the  windows  fmall,  and  confeqaently  the  animals  kept  infinitely  too  hot* — 
There  are  men  in  this  country  that  have  large  flocks  of  fheep,  without  an  ar- 
pent  t)f  land;  they  let  them  to^farmers,  who  have  no  fheep,  at  from  3oyi  to  40^^ , 
a  head,  and  food  firom  June  to  November  for  folding. 

Dammartin. — Many  flocks;  fleece  51b.  at  2of.  enfuint. 

•  •  P I  c  A  R  D  Y—^t.  ^mntin . — Every  farmer  has  a  flock  now  folding  for  the  laft  fo wn 
wheat:  they  are  the Picardy  breed ;  4  or  51b.  wool  at  2A.f.  enfuint:  hoggit^  zjlb. 

•  Flanders — Bouchaine. — Every  farmer  has  a  fl6ck;  they  give  4  to  jlb.  of 
^^eol,  which  fells  at  LiHcfor  30/,  the  pound  waflied. 

Valenciennes  to  Orchees. — Long  combing  wool  .51b.  at  30/  the  pound  wafhed. 
They  give  them,  in  the  winter,  beans  in  the  flraw,  unthrefhed. — I  faw  fome 
"•wethers  bought  at  2 1  liv.  each,  lean,  which  was  about  the  price  they  would  have 
fold  for  in  England. 

•  i///(f.— But  few  in  this  neigbourhood ;    51b.  at  30/  waflied*.    . . 

•  Artols — a.  O friers. — Meet  a  flock  of  20p — the  Flanders  breed ;  wool  fevcn 
or  eight  inches  long  ;•  -5  Hb.  each  fleece,  at  25/ .  wafhed.  Thefc  -iheep  have,  the 
clean  filky  ears  of  thole  of  Picardy ;  but  with  bodies  dirty  from  the  ftable. 

Bitbune. — See  a  flock  of  two  year  old  wethers,  whofe  vrool  this  ^ear  pro- 
duced 9 liv.  each.     The  fame  breed  as  before.      Feed  them  in  .winter  on  beans 
and  flraw. — Fleece  5.1b.  at  257!  wafhed.  *     . 

''  ♦  The  Marquis  de  Giierchy  fays,  there  are  long  wools  at  Turcoin,  Lille,  and  VariTeton,  that  fell 
at  50/  and  60/  the  pound.  Mm.  pour  PJmdhratim  des  Bites  a  laine.  8yo.  *  1788.  p.  3.-^1  did 
not  meet  with  them*  ...  .      *       .      .  '      •  ^     ,, 
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jirafi. — Shcepfolds  thinly  fcattered  thro'  all  the  country.— Fleeces  j;liv.  each. . 

Dour  lens. — ^Fleeces  worth  4liv.  each, 

Amiens.— \  was  offered  457!  a  pound  for  common  Lincoln  combing  wool, 
^'^Bcitlier  long  nor  £hort  of  the  kind;  this  is  about  2od.  the  pound  Englilh — but 
trade  is  very  flack  at  Amiens. 

Poix  to  Aumak. — Flocks  large  5   200  to  400.     Fleeces  41b.  at  33^^ 

Netif chat  el  to  Rouen. -^Tht  fame  breed  as  in  Picardy ;  give  41b.  at  33/  washed- 

Tvetot. — 31b.  at  327!     They  are  folded  for  wheat. 

Bolbec. — ^4Jb.  at  33^!  never  any  other  green  food  in  winter  than  what  they  Can 
pick  .up. 

Honjleur. — Sheep  give  fleeces  of  61b.  enfuint^  .which  are  31b.  waflicd,  and  fell 
at  3oy.' — .Fleece  2lb.  walhed;  ^Ib.  enfuint^  price  3oyi — Red  faces  and  red  legs. 

PaysdAuge. — 35  to  36y.  per  lb.  ditto. 

Valley  Cor bon. — ^Xh.enfuinty  2|lb.  waflied;  fells  at  20^1  per  lb-  en  fuint^ 
or  4oy;  wafhed— about  five  inches  long.  The  (heep  in  Normandy  feeni  very 
generally  to  be  the  red  feted  and  red  legged  breed. 

Falaife. — Fleeces  3  fib.  at  24 /I  waflied. 

Due  de  Harcourt. — Fleeces  41b.  at  40^^  Waflied,  or  2olb.  enfuint.  There  is 
fome  Spanifli  blood  in  a  few^  but  io  croffed  and  neglected  as  to  be  hardlj^ 
perceivable.  Here,  as  in  mofl:  other  parts  of  France,  when  you  would  have  a 
•fhcep  caught  that  it  may  be  examined,  the  fliepherd  orders  his  dog  to  drive  the  ^ 
.flock  around  his  mafter,  which  he  does  by  going  round  them  in  a  circle  gra- 
dually decreafing,  till  the  fliepherd  takes  any  bne  he  wants-  How  infinitely 
fuperior  to  our  barbarous  methods  ? 

Carentan. — 'Sheep,  in  the  rich  marflics,  the  fame  as  on  the  hills  i-  the  red  face 
^nd  red  leg  breed;  thcfe  marflies  are  as  capable  of  cJarrying  to  perfediori  the 
longefl:  wool,  as  any  land  in  Lincolnfliire.  Wool  4  inches;  ipf.  per  lb.  wafhed, 
and  20  or  22yr  enfumt. 

Piere  Butte. — Monf.  Doumerc  buys  flieep  at  two  years  old,  and  fells  them, 
at  three,  to  thofe  who  fatten  them.  They  are  fmall,  and  pretty  well  made, 
without  horns ;  face  and  leg  white— fomewhat  inclining  to  reddifli,  as  if  a 
mixed  Norman  breed.  The  wool  fold  this  year  at  ^^f.  per  lb.  wafhed;  but  at 
I  Syi  only  if  enfuint. 

Bretagne — Broons. — Poor  little  fhecp,  not  more  than  lolb.  a  quarter  when 
quite  fat.     Very  few  flieep,  after  entering  this  province.'  '*    ' 

Landeruifia. — ^At  a  fair  here  no  fheep  at  all ;  and  all  the  way  from  Rennes  to 
Breft,  there  arc  fcarcely  any  to  be  fecn — ^yeta.wafle  country,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  them.  , 

La  Roche  Bernard  to-  Ouerande. — I  have  now  pafled  through  almofl:  all  Bre- 
tagne,. and  feen  fcarcdy  one  fheep,  where  there  ought  to  be  aa hundred;  btit 

here- 
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here  art  feme  flocks  of  poor,  black  things,  which  fhew  the  carclefihcfs  and  lavage 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 

Savanalto  Nantes.'— Rich  ialt  marfhes  fed  by  little  miferable  black  fheep,  with 
wretched  coarfe  wool,  where  the  longeft  wooUed  iheep  of  Lincolnfliire  would 
thrive  and  fatten.     Miferable  black  iheep  on  all  the  wafles. 

Farades.-^V cry  poor  (hecp ;  many  black,  and  fome  with  red  faces>  but  they 
are  better  than  thofe  on  the  Jandes. 

Anjou — Angers  to  La  F/ecAe. ^^Thc  number  of  iheep  in  this  ride  of  thirty 
miles  quite  infignificant ;  now  and  then  four  of  fix,  and  once  about  twenty;  but 
they  are  fuperior  to  the  wretched  animals  of  Bretagne;  are  worth  about  izliv. 
each,  and  yield  41b.  of  wool,  at  367!  the  lb.  waftied ;  yet  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  better  calculated  for  them,  as  it  is  a|l  a  dry  found  fand  and  gravel, 
and  not  too  poor. 

T^urii/fy.^Wool  36/ 

Normandy— -^/?7^f^».— The  Norman  breed  here,  of  red  faces  and  legs,  and 
no  hbrns ;  they  are  worth  12  or  14  liv.  each ;  31b/  of  wool,  at  I2yi  enjuint, 
or  20/.  waflied. 

Nonant. -*-Mzny  flocks  j  wool  1 2  to  1 8/  enfuint^  and  35^/!  waihed;  i  f  to  2  Jib. 
each  fleece ;  the  iheep  fell  at  1 5  liv. ;  they  are  never  folded ;  the  breed  the 
red  face  and  leg. 

GacS  to  Bernay. ^^Kcd  face  and  leg ;  2  fib.  of  wool,  at  2^/*  to  ^o/.  waihed. 

Le^nio/e. '^Mzny  Aocks, 

Brionne. — Many  flocks ;  wool  this  year*  ( 1 7  8  8 )  3  ayilail  year  3  6/ 1  fleece  2 1  lb. 

Rouen. — ^Waited  on  Mefl'.  Midy,  RofFec,  and  Co.  the  greateil  wool-ilaplers 
in  France,  and  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  recommendation ;  they  were  (o  obliging 
as  to  ihew  me  the  wools  in  their  magazines,  explain  the  prices,  and  allow  me  to 
take  fpecimens  :  thoie  I  particularly  npted  were : 

Tyow  and Nkmark. — Combing;  the  price  367^;  three  years  ago  267^ 

Meckknburgh. — Combing  l^f. ;  three  years  paft  %^f. 

Griefclaire. — Combing  267,;,  three  years  ago  20^1 

Cawnteblanche. — Carding  26/;  was  2oy; Damtban.-^itf.*,  was  lof. 

.  MitteUand. — 22yi;  was  12^1 Gujirow. — Brcbis  2oy;;  was  16  to  i%f. 

Loquets. — (Locks)  carding  i  if. ;  was  6  to  ^f. 

Eyderjiadt. — Combing  38  to  40^! ;  was  a8  to  30^^ 

Pologne. — Combing  28yi ;  was  1 8  to  20 f. 

French— ^jBfrrjr.— Carding  3  liv.  to  3  liv.  4/^5  tare  81b.  per  fack. 

iS^ii?^«^.~Carding  2  Uv.  lof.—^RouJillon. — Carding  3  liv.  to  3  liv.  lo^I 

Pays  de  Caux. — Combing  36  to  387!— P^//w.— Carding  48  to  50^^ 

Spain — Segovie.'-^-Czrding  6  liv. ^—Segovame. — Carding  4  liv.  loj]  to  5  Iiv» 
»  ■     Conditions  of  iale,  tare  10  lb.  and  3  lb.  allowed. 
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R»  •  -  -  i8o 

Tare        -  •  -         '      ij 

Tare  again,  -  -  1 5  or  9  per  cent. 

Net        -  •  -  142  at  120/ 

And  fcventeen  and  eighteen  months  credit,  and  bills  taken  at  two,  three,  and 
four  months  to  rim.  This  for  three  forts  Spanifh,  1 2oyi  105/^  and  g^Jl  The 
German  wools,  110  given  for  100,  tare  6  per  cent,  for  long  credit.  The  rife  in 
the  price  of  the  German  wools  proceeds  entirely  from  a  great  mortality,  which 
has  for  two  or  three  years  leflbned  the  quantity  confiderably ;  the  fall  in  the 
SpaniQi  may  be  afcribed  to  a  decline,  either  real  or  apprehended,  in  the  French 
fabricks ;  the  manufadturers  affirming  they  have  great  ftocks  of  cloths  unfold. 
No  Engliih;  but  they  would  give  38  to  4.0 Jl  per  lb.  for  the  combing  fort,  at 
the  prefent  prices  ;  that  is,  the  price  of  Eyderftadt. 

Totte. — Many  fheep-folds,  and,  like  moft  others  in  the  kingdom,  double,  that 
the  fhcpherd  may  change  them  in  the  night ;  fee  a  flock  of  hoggits  now  worth 
1 2  liv.  each ;  no  horns  j  fleece  2f  to  31b.  at  24-/* 

Isle  of  France — Nangis. — Price  of  wool  307!  waflied,  or  i^f.  enfuinf; 
they  never  fell  lambs,  but  old  ewes  and  wethers  at  five  years  old,  lean  in  No- 
vember 9  to  10  liv.  each,  fat  12  to  15  liv. ;  give  them  nothing  in  winter  but 
ftraw.  See  Monf.  du  Prayc's  fheep  in  fold  on  the  fallows  at  noon ;  wethers 
bought  in  merely  for  folding,  at  14  to  1 5  liv.  which  will  be  fold  in  November, 
ait  a  lofs;  and  this  pretty  fyflem  merely  to  get  five  or  fix  feptiers  of  wheat !  the 
feptier  half  an  Englifh  quarter  (6|  coomb  per  acre) ;  (heep  (called)  fat  fi-om  So- 
logne  13  to  15  liv.  eachi  Faggots  here  are  made  in  fummer,  while  the  wood  u 
in  leaf,  and  laid  up  for  feeding  Iheep  in  the  winter. 

Neuf  Moutier. — Fleece  61b.  to  81b.  at  I2yi  enfuint. 

Champagne — MareuiL — -The  King  of  France  having  imported  fome  Spa- 
nifli  fheep,  gave  the  provincial  afl!embly  of  Champagne  a  lot  of  a  ram  and  four- 
teen ewes,  which  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Monf.  Le  Blanc  of  this  place. 
I  viewed  them  with  attention,  and  found  the  carcafs  of  many  of  them  as  ill 
made  as  the  wool  was  excellent. .  The  ram  clips  6 lib.  of  wool;  the  fheep 
3, 4,  and  51b. ;  and  the  price  of  fome  of  it  has.  rifen  as  high  as  4  liv.  and  4  liv.  1  oJ\ 
per  lb. ;  4  lb.  at  that  price  is  14$.  loldJ  for  the  fleece :  I  faw  the  wool  m  the 
flieece,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  6qual  to  fuch  a  price. 

Rheims. — Wool  of  Champagne  this  year  307!  per  lb.  In  1788,  30^!  In 
1787,  26/.  In  1786,  25^1  Such  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  wool  is  a  very 
ftrong  prefumption  that  the  fheep  have  -experienced  no  epidemical  diflemper; 
and  that  the  manufadure  is  flourifhing ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  de- 
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duftlon  of  half  from  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners  is  very  much  d  VAngloisi 
that  is  to  fay,  an  injuftice. 

Chalons  to  Ove. — A  flock  of  flieep  belonging  to  every  community,  2,  j,  or  400 
in  each;  380  in  one,  the  fliepherd  of  which  I  converfed  with ;  there  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  owners.  The  fheep  give  each  3  or  4  lb.  of  wool,  which  this  year 
fold  from  26y;  to  ^of.  waihed.  They  are  never  folded,  on  account  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  properties.  . 

LoRAiNE — Braban. — Sheep  fell  at  9  liv.  Wool  1 1  lb  •each  fleece,  at  ^^f* 
per  lb.  wafhed. 

LuneviUe. — The  wool  is  wafhed  on  the  fheep's  back  before  clipping,  which  is 
uncommon  in  France;  the  fleece  2  to  3  lb.  price  laft  year  2()f.  this  year  7^0/. 

Blamont  to  Haming. — See  one  fheepfold,  the  firft  in  the  province ;  and  I  law 
but  this. 

Al3ACE — Strajbourg.^ — The  fhefep  are  wafhed  before  clipping;  wool  2^f. 
fleece  2  to  3  lb.  twice  a  year,  i  lb.  each,  at  Eafler  and  Michaelmas. 

IJle. — Small  fheep,  that  give  from  ^  to  1 1  lb.  of  wool,  that  fells  at  36/^  to  4oyl 
wafhed.     There  are  fome  wethers  that  do  not  weigh  more  than  41b.  a  quarter. 

Franche  Compte — Befatifon. — Clip  their  fheep  always  twice  a  year,  in 
May  and  in  autumn ;  and  to  the  fecond  they  give  the  fame  name,  as  to  the  fecond 
hay  crop,  regain  i  the  firfl  yields  i  i  lb.  the  fecond  i  lb. ;  fome  aflTert  the  firfl  to 
be  the  finefl;  wool,  others  the  fecond,  but  they  go  together  in  price,  this  year 
and  lafl  36  to  /^of.  Mrafhed,  fome  years  paft  20  to  2^J\  only.  Near  Lyons  the 
flieep  go  cloathed  into  the  vineyards  during  winter,  to  preferve  the  wool ;  I 
enter  this  vvhere  I  have  the  intelligence,  but  I  know  how  to  credit  it.  What 
cloathing  would  not  be  torn  to  tatters  among  the  vines  ? 

Bourgogne — Dijon. — Sheep  dipt  twice  a  year;  the  iirfl  thebeft;  wafhed 
on  the  back  before  clipping ;  price  40^! 

Couch  to  Mont  Cenis. — Poor  little  miferable  fheep  on  the  high  grounds. 

Maifon  de  Bourgogne  to  Luzy. — Clip  but  once  a-y  ear;  wool  30/!  per  lb.  wafhed; 
was  two  years  ago  but  2^f. 

BovKBoiiNOis-^Chavanne. — ^Twenty  miles,  one  little  flock  only  of  poor  mi- 
ferable fheep  of  about  lo  lb.  a  quarter,  yet  the  country  is  adapted  to  nothing  fo 
much  as  fheep. 

Moulins. — Fleece  1  to  3  lb.  at  26/ ;  wafhed  ccxirfely ;  lambs  at  four  or  five 
months  old  fell  at  3  liv. ;  fheep  15  liv.  the  pair. 

Auvergne — Aigue  PreJ/e. — ^A  fheepfold,  and  fhepherd's  houfe  on  wheels  j 
the  firft  I  have  feen  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles* 

Riom. — Many  fheep  and  folds  all  the  way.. 

Clermont. — Salt  given  every  eight  or  ten  dajrs  to  fheep  ;  price  .1  o  to  1  S'Kv.  die 
fair;  w?Lthers2itt0  4oliv.  the  pair;  a  lamb  of  four  or  five  months  4  liv. ;  fieecc- 
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of  a  wether  enfuint  3  lb. ;  wafhed  i  f  lb,  5  of  an  ewe  2  lb.  enfuint ;  1  lb.  wafhed ; 
price  enfuint  1 6  to  i  Syi ;  waflied  30  to  3  2^1  In  the  mountains,  price  of  coarfc 
wool  tnfuint  10  to  1 8yi ;  and  waflicd  28  to  ^of.  per  lb. ;  fpinning  a  pouiid  of 
cOarfe  i  of. ;  fine  ditto  1 2  to  1 6y; 

Izoire. — Price  of  lean  wethers  12  liv. ;  a  fleece  2|  lb.  at  i^f  enfuint. 

Briude. — Wool  80  liv.  the  quintal ;  per  lb.  enfuint  16 f  and  fb  dirty  that  it 
lofe6  half;  fleece  of  a  wether  3  to  4  lb. ;  of  a  flieep,  i  to  2  lb.   . 

Fix  to  Le  F«y,— Price  of  ftieep  20  to '24  liv.  the  pairs  the  fleece  3  liv.  at  14  or 
i^f  enfuint. — Folds. 

VivARAis — Prij^/<?//^j.r~ Wethers  10  or  12  liv.  j  fleece  of  ditto  3  or  3!  lb. ; 
of  flieep  2  lb. ;  price  14  or  1 5^!  enfuint. 

Dauphin E — Montelimart.^^h  great  change  on  crofling  the  Rhone. — In  the 
Vivarais  the  (heep  are  poor  little  things,. but  oh  the  other  fide  of  the  river  good 
and  large.  The  price  of  wool  was  laft  year  60  liv.  for  93  lb.  enfuint^  this  year 
40  liv.— It  lofes  half  in  wafliing.  The  fall  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  oil  m 
Province  for  combing  it;  it  is  all  combing  wool  though  fliort,  and  olive  oil  only 
is  ufed  in  the  operation.  A  flock  of  one-third  ewes,  one- third  wethers,  and 
one- third  lambs,  will  give  all  round  5  lb.  of  wool  each — all  fold  at  an  average 
price,  but  that  of  lambs  the  mofl:  valuable !  hats  are  made  of  it.-— The  (heep 
-  in  this  country  feed  readily  on  the  trifolium  bituminofum^  the  fcent  of  which  is 
very  ftrong.  .  A  gentleman,  near  this  place,  has  a  flock  partly  Spaniflj  and  partly 
crofs-bred  (heep,  which  futcceed  well ;  and  the  wool  fells  at  3  liv.  per  lb.  All  the 
farmers  here,  ju ft  as  in  the  Vivarais,  have  long  fmall  troughs  on  leg^,  in  which 
they  give  lalt  regularly  to  their  flieep  mixed  with  bran  every  fifteen  days.  Feeding 
in  the  dew  is  found  to  rot  them  more  than  any  thing;  on  which  account,  they 
do  not  let  them  out  of  fold  till  the  fun  has  exhaled  it;  fait  is  the  prelerv^tivft 
againfl:  that  diftemper.  The  quantity  they  give  is  3  lb.  to  forty  flieep.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  fatten  the  fafl:er  for  feeding  in  the  dew,  but  muft  be  killed 
within  a  few  months,  or  they  die  rotten.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  found 
it  very  ufeful  to  give  them  oak  bark  pounded,  and  a  little  moiftcned  with  bran ; 
it  is  good  in  the  manner  of  Mt  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  rot,  and  has  its 
cflfedt  alfo  againft  the  enfU. 

Provence— -^wV;fd?/r. — ^Very  few  kept;  price  of  the  wool  \of  the  pound  en 
fuint ;  4  lb.  per  fleece. 

T^ourd'Aigues. — There  is,  in  Provence,  as  regular  an  emigration  of  flieep.  as 
in  Spain;  the  march  is  acrofs  the  province,  from  the  Crau  to  the  mountains  of 
Gap  and  Barcelonetta ;  not  regulated  h^  any  other  written  laws  than  fome  arrets 
of  the  parliament  to  limit  the  roads  to  five  toifes  of  breadth ;  if  they  do  any 
damage  beyond  that,  it  is  paid  for.  The  Barcelonetta  mountains  are  the  heft  j 
they  arc  covered  with  fine  turf,  ^azond  fuperbement ;  the  flieep  belong  to  per- 
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fons  about  the  Crau,  at  Arlet,  Salon,  &c.  The  Prefident  de  la  Tour  d'Aiguc« 
calculates  them  at  a  million.  They  come  from  the  mountains  in  autumn  fat. 
The  Crau  fhepherds  hire  -the  feed  in  the  mountains,  at  2o/.  each  (heep  for  fix 
months ;  and  the  Crau  price  for  winter  is  the  fame.  They  give  8  or  9  lb.  of 
woo!  enjurnf;  this  year  they  fold  at  45/  the  fleece;  laft  year  ^6/.  Monf,, 
Darhic*,  who  gives  a  detail  of  thefe  fheep,  alTerts  alfo,  that  their  number  is  a 
million;  and  that  they  travel  in  flocks  of  10,000  to  40,000,  and  are  26  to 
30  days  on  the  journey ;  but  he  fays,  the  fleece  is  5  or  5^  lb.  only.  ^  They  fold 
neither  the  Crau  (heep,  nor  thofe  at  Tour  d'Aigues.  But  in  the  Cammargue, 
where  are  no  ftones,  and  where  the  fheep  do  not  travel,  they  fold  them.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Crau  fheep  are  never  in  flables  either  in  winter  or  in  fum- 
mer.  Sheep  in  general  5  lb.  each  fleece,  at  8/  enjuint.  The  common  calcu- 
lation 4oyi  It  is  mofl  miferable  hairy  fluflf.  Wethers  1 2  to  1 4  liv.  each.  The 
lamb  of  an  ewe  pays  3  liv.  and  the  wool  2  liv.  which  makes  her  produce  5  liv. 
I  viewed  the  flock  of  the  Spanifli  breed,  of  which  the  prefident  has  given  a  very 
interefling  account  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris ;  and 
of  which  I  inferted  a  tranflation  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xii.  p.  430. 
They  have  been  introduced  fome  years  ago,  and,  from  the  prefident's  abfence, 
much  neglefted ;  fome  of  the  ewes  I  found  very  old  and  lean ;  in  general,  the 
form  was  not  fb  bad  as  I  expeded,  particularly  the  back-bone,  which,  in  many 
Spanifh  ones  I  have  feen,  is  quite  ridged.  The  wool  is  clofe  and  tolerably  curl- 
Jed,  but  not  fo  hard  coated  to  the  feel  as  fome  I  have  feen.  Their  wool  was  fold 
this  year  at  j^  liv.  the  quintal,  enfuint.  I  heard  of  fome  who  had  tried  the  Spanifli 
breed,  but  had  left  them  off,  becaufe  they  did  not  anfwcr,  eating  much  more  than 
their  own  breed;  I  place  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  accuracy  of  thefe  experi- 
ments. Theprefidentisnowmakingelmfaggots  to  lay  up  for  the  winter  food  of  his 
flock.  I  tis  the  common  pradice  of  the  country;  elm  bcfl;  then  poplar;  oak  good. 

Eftrelles Price  of  wool  36  to  50  liv.  the  1 00  lb.  enfuint.     Fleece  4  to  44.  lb. 

Lyons. — Inquired  for  the  cloathed  fheep,  but  found  nobody  that  had  ktn  them. 

St.  Martin. — From  Lyons  hither,  67  miles,  in  a  country  adapted  to  fheep,  yet 
I  have  not  feen  fifty. 

Roanne. — Fleece  waflied  22yi  the  pound. 
.    l^euvy  to  Groifiere. — A  few  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  poor,  fmall,  and  ill  looking^ 

Recapitulation. 
Average   weight  of  all  the  fleeces  minuted,         -  34.  lb, 

— ' ' fleeces  fold  enfuint^  -  4 

>■  wafhed,  -  3 

Average  price  per  lb.  enfuint,         -         i  %f. 

'  ■  ■      wafhed,  -         30 

♦  Hlji.  Nat.  i€  la  Provence^    8vo#     1782.     torn,  i.  p,  303, 324,  329,  &c. 
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The  reader  fhould  be  particularly  cautioned  again  ft  drawing  conclufionsirom* 
ihe  rates  and  weights  of  the  wool  here  minjated  clean  and  dirty ;  for,  being 
taken  from  notes  made  at  diftant  and  diftindt  places,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  proportion  between  wafhed  and  unwaftied  is,  in  weight,  as  3  to  4  lb.  or  in 
price,  as  18  to  30/.  todifcover  the  latter  proportion  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  minutes  only,  which,  at  the  fame  place^  give  the  price  both  waflied  and 
unwafhed.     The  average  prices  of  thefe  are 

Enfuint^         -         -         -         -         16 f. 
Waflied,         -         -         -         -         37 
And  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  fix  on  the  following,  as  the  data  to  be  drawn  from 
the  preceding  minutes. 

Average  fleece  ^«^/«/,  -         -         141b. 

Average  price  per  lb.         -  -  iSyi 

Which  would  be,  waflied,  -  41 

The  average  of  very  nuniorous  minutes,  is  18/  per  lb.  enfuinti  and  then,  to 
find  the  proportion  waflied,  I  take  that  between  16  and  ijf.  whi<;h  gives  41  f. 
for  the  general  price  waflied.  That  the  difference  between  waflied  and  unwaflied 
is  moderate  in  thefe  notes,  will  appear  from  thofe  of  Monf.  Carlier,  viz. 


RoufliUon, 

Cammarguc, 

Prevence, 

- 

12 
10 

enfuint. 

— 

38/  wafhed. 

24 

20 

Saintonge, 

Berry, 

Beauce, 

aw 

10 
16 

8 

— 

20 
16 

Average,  11  —     26 

Now,  it  is  worth  nothing,  that  16  and  37,  or  18  and  41,  bear  the  fame  proportion 
as  II  and  26,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  gentleman's  enquiries  in  thofe  fix  pro- 
vinces*. In  my  farming  travels,  twenty  years  ago,  through  England,  I  found 
the  average  fleece  5ilb.  at  5id.  per  lb.  But  the  average  price,  in  11  counties  in 
1788,  was  9-jd.  per  lb. — The  average  fleece  of  waflied  wool  in  France  being,  ac- 
^  cording  to  thefe  notes,  31b.  at  the  places  where  the  price  is  fettled  waflied, 
and  4  lb.  enfuint^  the  mean  of  the  whole  kingdom  cannot  be  more  than  2i  lb. 
waflied.  The  fleeces  of  England  are  therefore  doubly  more  heavy.'  But  the 
prince  in  France  at  41/.  and,  dedudting  for  the  difference  of  French  and  Englifli 
weight,  is  fomething  more  than  is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  (on  an  average)  worfe  wool. 
But  the  trade  in  wool  is  free  in  France.  As  the  French  price  is  the  fair  one  of 
Europe,  that  of  England  being  artificially  depreffed,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  wools  of  France,   relatively  to  our  own  by  the  price  5  for  they 

♦  Tratti  iii  BiUi  aUm.    4to.    i770t 
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have  in  faS  (tliofc  of  Rouflillon,  Narbonnc,  and  Berry  for  carding  forts,  and  of 
Flanders  for  combing,  alQne  excepted)  very  few  that  are  fo  good  as  ours.— 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad'wool  in  England,  but  the  French  have  much  more^ 
and  indeed  feem  to  have  managed  this  branch  of  their  agricultural  oeconomjr 
as  they  have  done  almoft  every  other.  Rouflillon  is  a  part  of  Spain  rather  thaa 
of  France,  and  therefore  it  is  the  Spanifh  blood  that  has  given  good  wool  there  j 
and  Flanders  is  an  Auftrian  province;  thus  France,  properly  fo  called,  had  no- 
thing but  the  Berry  wool  to  pride  herfelf  upon;  and  that  only  in  a  fmall  diftrid: 
of  afmall  province.  But  the  management  of  ftieep,  throughout  the  kingdom,  is 
-  the  moft  abominable  that  can  be  conceived.  It  appears,  by  the  notes,  that  in 
winter  they  are,  according  to  our  ideas,  univerfally  ftarved ;  that  is,  fed  upoa 
ftraw ;  for  as  to  a  provifion  of  green  winter  food,  cultivated  purpofely  for  them, 
of  which  no  good  farmer  in  England  is  ever  deftitute,  there  is  not  fuch  a  prac- 
tice in  France,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  confequences  of 
this,  are  thefe  poor  fleeces,  a  bad  quality  of  Wool,  and  one  Iheep  kept  where 
ther^  might  be  an  hundred.  Hence  alfb  the  necellity  of  an  immenfe  import  of 
every  kind  of  wool ;  and,  what  is  flill  much  worfe,  fuch  a  deficiency  of /heep  in 
cighteen-twentieths  of  the  kingdom,  that  every  article  of  hufbandry  fuffers;  and 
meat  is  fo  mtuch  dearer  than  bread,  that  it  cannot  be  purchafed  by  the  poor.  All 
thefe  are  great  evils,  and  deferve  a  deep  confideration  from  every  friend  of  his 
country,  to  take  the  proper  means  of  remedyirg  them ;  which,  however,  is  not 
Jikely  ever  to  be  done  effeftuaHy,  till  a  large  farm,  on  a  poor  foil,  be  fully  ftocked 
with  a  well  fed  flock  as  in  England.  But  the  deficiency  of  food  is  not  the  only 
point  that  wants  to  be  remedied — the  management  of  their  ftables  is  an  enor- 
mous evil.  To  reap  the  benefit  of  manure,  at  a  feafon  that  prevents  the  fhep- 
herd  from  refting  abroad  with  his  flock,  out  of  an  apprehenfion  of  the  wolves, 
the  flieep  are  almoft  univerfally  houfed  at  night  throughout  the  vsdnter :  there 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  this,  for  much  dung  may  be,  and  is  certainly  made 
:by  it :  but  the  clofe  fufibcating  heat  of  the  ftables  is  fuch,  that  the  health  of 
thefe  animals  fufiers  dreadfully ;  and  epidemical  diforders  often  break  out,  arifing 
principally  from  this  caufe;  Notice  is  taken,  in  the  minutes,  of  the  (heep  being 
alfo  thus  confined  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  fummer.  The  ftables  are  cleaned 
but  once  a-year,  or,  at  the  moft,  but  twice.  Thus  the  flock  lies  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  breathes  the  eflluvia  of  it,  inftead  of  air.  Before  clipping,  it  is  kept  for 
fome  time,  without  frefh  ftraw,  that  the  wool  may  be  rendered  dirty,  and  thcrev 
fore  heavy ;  and  fome  men  throw  water  on  the  dung,  to  excite  a  fermentation, 
that  the  fleeces  may  be  fo  impregnated  with  moifture,  as  to  weigh  to  the  fetisfac- 
tion  of  the  owner.  This  management  is^  now  and  then  rewarded,  as  k  ought  tt> 
be,  with  the  lofs  of  whole  flocks  in  a  fingle  night;  fuch  barbarous  pra<9kicesr 
will  eafily  lead  the  reader  to  jujdge  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  French 

with 
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with  rcfpe(5i  to  fheep  *•  There  is  no  doubt,  that  they  ought  never  tb  be  houfed 
by  force;  but  to  have  the  choice  in  a  yard,  fecurely  walled  in,  to  be  under 
cover,  or  expofed  to  the  weather  at  their  plcafure.  1  havfe  myfelf  a  farm  too 
wet  for  folding  abrpad  in  winter;  and  therefore  ufe  a  well  littered  yard  and  barn, 
in  which  the  flieep  are  dry  and  clean,  and  not  hotter  than  they  pleafe  to  be,  I 
find  the  practice  very  beneficial ;  but  mention  it  here  only  curforily,  as  I  have, 
in  another  work-f*  expatiated  largely  upon  it. 

One  of  the  moft  Angular  practices  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englifhman,  that  is  to  be 
met  with  abroad,  in  the  management  of  flieep,  is  the  regularity  with  which^ 
ialt  is  every  where  given  to  their  flocks,  and  alfo  to  cattle.     The  pradice  is  of 
great  antiquity.     The  ancients  were  in  a  regular  pradtice  of  giving  fait  to  flieep^ 
Columella  tells  os,  that  if  the  pafture  for  this  animal  were  ever  fo  fweet,  yet  it 
would  grow  ftale  to  them  if  they  have  not  fait  given  in  wooden  troughs;}:.     It 
appears,  from  an  impofition  ellabliftied  fo  long  ago  as  1462,  in  the  Milanefe, 
that  the  confumption  of  fait  i&  reckoned  at  28  lb.  for  each  head  of  cattle  §•     lo- 
France  it  is  conjectured  to  amount  to  50lb.ll,  and  for  flieep  to  15  Ib^  where  the 
fale  of  it  is  free.     The  fame  author  mentions  it  as  a  known  fadl,  that  caws  give, 
the  more  milk  for  it;  flieep  finer  wool ;  and  that  all  animals  are  kept  by  it  in 
good  health.     In  fome  of  the  cahiers  of  infl:rudlion  to  the  deputies  in.  the  Na- 
tional AiTembly,  fait  is  confidered  as  eiTential  to.  the  well-being: oTcattle,  indif^ 
pen/able  aux  bejiiaux^.     Monf.  d' Abbenton  diredks  i  lb.   every  eight  days  to 
twenty  flieep*t.     In  Spain  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  France;  2ifanegd 
of  ialt,  or  100  lb*  is  allowed  for  one  hundred. fljeep,  by  law;,  but  they  ufe  fifteen: 
and  tyftnty  fojiegas  for  i^oo  flieep -f-f*.     In  a  memoir  on  the  Spanifli.  flocks,  by 

*  A  French  writer  vcryerroncoufly  fays,  that  the  Englifli  lofe  prodigious  quantities  of  (heep  by 
folding.  Mem,  fur  V Agriculture^  par  M.  Lormoy.  8vo.  1789.  p.  47*  No  fuch  thing.— One  would 
think  that  the  management  of  Engljfh  (heep  were  as  well  known  in  France  as  other  parts  of  Eng*^ 
Ii&  agriculture*.  Another  writer  fays,  that  ihort  woolled  rams  fell  in  England  muoh  dearer  than  long 
wo^led  ones.  Mem.  pour  T Amelioration  desBitis  a.iaincdans  PIJU  de  France^  1788.  p.  8.  Juft  the 
contrary.!— Ten  guineas  is  a  high' price  for  a  ram  in  Suflcx,  the  fineft  breed  of  the  (hort  woolledn 
kind;,  whereas  a  long  wooUed  iram  in.Leicefter/hire  has  been  ir  at  one  thoiifiind  gumeas  for  a  fmgle 
feafbn^ 

^  Amah  of  AgrUukure.     Vol,  xv..    No,  87. 

X  Nee  umen  uUa  funt  tarn  blanda  pabula,..aut  etiampafcua,  quorum  gratia  non  exdefcatufu'con^ 
tinuoy  nifi  pecudum  faftidio  paftor  occurrerit  prebito  iale  quod  velut  adpabuli  coodimentum  per  aefta* 
tern  canal itms  ligneisimpofitum  cum  e  paftu.  redierint  oves,.lambunt,.  atque  eo  faporc  cupidincn&i 
bibendi  pafcendique  concipiunt.     Lib.  vii. 

§  De  PAdmini/lrationPr«vincialey.pArMAcTroo€i.8vOi   I.788.  torn*  i«  p- 237.  |  Ibid^ 

f  Cahier  du  Tiers  Etat  dt  TouL  p.  17.     Alfo,  De  laJJiobkffit  do  OermontFerand.  p*  aa. 

♦♦  bifiru^lion  pour  Us  Bergers.  8vo*  1782..  p.  105^  SeeaUo,  Traifid* Efoncmie  Politifufi.  SvOm 
ii7*3-    P-  545-  • 

tt  M^i  HiJ^*  (i  Pokfurla  roit  des.  Sr/Usy  ttiada  d'Alfirom,     x2mo*  1784.  p.  47. 
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the  late  Mr.  Collinfon,  the  account  is  more  particular  and  curious.  *^  The  firft 
thing  the  ihepherd  does  when  the  flock  returns  from  the  S.  to  its  fummer  downs, 
is  to  give  the  ihecp  as  much  fait  as  they  will  eat.  Every  owner  allows  his- 
flock,  of  a  thoufand  fhcep,  twenty-five  quintals  of  fait,  which  the  flock  cat  in 
about  five  months ;  they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  winter- walk.  It 
is  believed,  that  if  they  ftinted  their  fheep  of  this  quantity,  it  would  weaken 
-their  conftitutions,  and  degrade  their  wool;  the  (hepherd  places  fifty  or  fixty 
flat  fl.ones,  at  about  five  ftcps  diftance  from  each  other ;  he  ftrews  fait  upon  each 
Hone;  he  leads  the  flocks  flowly  through  the  ftones,  and  every  fheep  eats  to  his 
liking.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  fheep  never  eat  a  grain  of  fait,  nor 
wifh  for  it,  when  they  are  feeding  on  land  which  lies  on  lime-flone ;  and  as  the 
fliepherd  mufl  not  fuffcr  them  to  be  too  long  without  fait,  he  leads  them  to  a 
fpot  of  clayey  foil,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  feeding  them,  they  march 
back  to  the  ftones  and  devour  the  fait.  So  fenfible  are  they  of  the  difference, 
that  if  they  meet  with  a  fpot  of  mixed  foil,  which  often  happens,  they  eat  fait 
in  proportion."  The  praftice  is  found  equally  in  Germany ;  the  late  King  of 
Pruiiia,  by  ordonance,  expefted  his  peafants  to  take  two  mebzen  {()\h.)  for  each 
milch-cow,  and  one  metze  for  every  five  milch-fheep,  and  half  as  much  for 
fuch  as  do  not  give  milk  ;* ;  and  in  Bohemia  the  price  of  fait  is  found  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  flocks  "f-.  The  Hungarian  peafants  lay  pieces  of  rock-falt  at  the 
doors  of  their  ftables,  cow-houfes,  &c.  for  cattle  and  horfes  to  lick  %•  It  ^^ 
known  alfo  in  Poland  §.  Throughout  all  North  America  fait  is  given  to  cattle 
and  horfes  once  or  twice  a  week  ||.  Paoletti,  a  praftical  Italian  writer,  orders 
lib.  to  each  flifeep  in  autumn,  and  another. in  fpring  %.  Monf.  Carlier  decides 
againfl  it,  but  on  very  infqfficient  authority  **.  Monf.  TefEer  unites  with  the 
common  pradice,  by  recommending  it  ^'\'.  This  pra<5tice,  which  is  unknown 
in  England  only,  merits  I  believe  much  more  attention  than  the  Englifh  farmers 
are  willing  to  give  it,  at  leaft  thofe  with  whom  I  have  converfed  upon  this  fub- 
je(9:.  I  have  tried  it  for  two  years  pafl  in  my  own  flock ;  and  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pronounce  the  effeft  of  fuch  additions  to  their  food,  except  after  long 

#  Mirabeau  de  la  Monarchte  Prujfunm.    Tbm.  iv.  p.  lOl.  t  Ibid.  Tom.  vi.  p.  236. 

X  Kcyflcr's  Travels.    laroo.    1758.    Vol.  iv.  p.  242. 
-•  §  BirThomas  Pope  Blount*s  Nat,  Hift.    i2mo.    1693.    p.  220. 
'   \  Smyth's  Tour  in  the  United  States.  8vo.  1784.  Vol.  i.  p.  143.— rjB^rr/niw'j  ?r<iv//j.  p.  354, 

%  FenfierefopraVAgrUoltura*  8vo.   1789.  p.  209. 
c«*  Traiti  des  Bites  a  kdm;  4to.  Toft^.  i.  p.  296. 

f  f  Obferv.fur  Plufieurs  Maladies  de  Btft.  p.  67.  Sec  alfo,  on  this  fubjcft,  Markhav/Cs  cheap  and 
t9od Huflandr^^  p.  ill.  120.  ParkinfonUTbeatrum  Botanicum^  p.  552.  Maifon  Ruftiquejf.  107. 
Uarilih^s  Legacy^  p.  199.  Mills*  new  and  complete  Sjflem  of  Praitical  Hujkandry^  vo\,iiu  .p.  4x6. 
Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  i8o.  And  a  curious  palTage  in  Bircb*i  Editim  tfB^k^  vol.  v. 
p.  53H.    Dr.  Bkwer  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
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and  repeated  experiments,  I  have,  I  think,  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  my  fheep  having 
been  very  healthy,  and  once  or  twice  fo,  when  my  neighbours  fuffered  loflcs. 

The  breeds  which  I  have  noted  in  France  are,  i.  The  Picardy;  hornlcfs; 
white  faces;  and  filky  hanging  ears.  This  I  take  to  be  a  bailard  breed  of 
Flanders ;  the  wool  coarfe ;  of  middling  length.  2^  Normandy;  red  legs  and 
red  faces;  coarfe  wool.  3,  Berry;  refembling  fomewhat  the  South  Downs 
of  England ;  fine  wooL  4,  Spanilh  in  Rouflillon,  and  in  part  of  Langue- 
doc.  5,  Near  Mirepoix,  a  fort  that  refembles  Norfolk  flieep;  with  horns  1 
black  faces  and  legs.  The  reft,  I  apprehend  are  all  mongrels,  without  any 
ftrong  features  to  difcriminate  them.  The  badnefs  of  the  breeds,  and  the  ill 
management  of  (heep  in  France,  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  I  conceive  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  to  this  animal.  The  foil  is,  in  general, 
dry,  and  the  climate  much  lefs  humid  than  that  of  England,  which  circum- 
fiances  are  of  eifential  confequence  for  conunanding  great  fuccefs  with  fheep  : 
wet  land  and  a  wet  climate  are,  next  to  French  management,  by  far  their  greateft 
enemies.  The  old  government  often  expreffed  a  great  inclination  to  take  what- 
ever fteps  might  be  deemed  neceflary  to  improve  their  fheep }  I  have  noted  the 
controleur  general  Bertin  employing  Monf.  Carlier  to  travel  through  France, 
from  1762  to  1766,  for  examining  the  flocks ;  and  Monf.  d'Aubenton  acknow- 
ledges, that  whatever  he  executed  in  regard  to  importing  the  Spani(h  breed, 
was  done  at  the  inftigation  of  another  controleur  general.  "  Monf.  Tnidaine 
ne  m'a  rien  laiflc  a  dcfirer  de  tout  ce  qui  po\ivoit  m'etre  utile  pour  remplir  mon 
objet."  Much  encouragement  has  fince  been  given  to  Monf.  Delportc,  of  Bou- 
logne, for  importing  a  flock  of  Englifh  fheep ;  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Conflans 
bought,  for  the  provincial  afTembly  of  Normandy,  one  hundred  Englifh  rams, 
which  were  to  be  landed  at  nine  guineas  a-piece.  The  government  was  always 
inclined  to  be  liberal  upon  this  bufinefs,  but  never  took  the  right  fteps.  I  viewed 
feveral  parcels  of  fheep  that  were  faid  to  be  Spanifh,  but  never  faw  a  fingle  one 
that  gave  wool  comparable  to  Spanifh ;  and  I  wras  affured,  by  very  refpedable 
manufadurers,  at  Louviers  and  Elbceuf,  that  not  one  fleece  of  fuch  has  ever 
been  produced  in  France,  and  that  the  Rouflillon  wool  is  the  beft  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Spanifh  fheep  I  examined  in  France  were  fuch  lU  made  animals, 
that  as  much  would  be  loft  in  the  carciafs,  and  in  the  want  of  difpoiition  to 
thrive,  as  could  be  gained  in  wool,  fuppofing  it  as  fine  as  pofSble.  The  Englifh 
fheep  which  I  faw  were  chofen  pretty  much  in  the  ^mc  manner;  and  no  won- 
der, as  fmugglcrs  had  been  the  agents,  who  would  of  courfe  procure  fuch  as  were 
to  be  had  cheapef^.  Where  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  bought  his  Englifh  fheep^ 
I  never  heard  ;  by  his  death  France  loft  them,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
others  I  have  feen,  the  lofs  is  not  great.  All  thefe  exertions  have  been  made  by 
people  whofe  profeffiOns,  habits  of  life,  employnaents,  and  purfuits  have  been 
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far  removed  from  agriculture  5  ufually  by  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  or  other 
great  cities. — In  a  word,  they  have  been  made  by  men,  in  whofe  hands  fiiccefs 
was  impoflible.  If  the  government  had,  for  the  introdudlion  of  Spanifli  wool, 
fixed  a  Spanifh  farmer,  with  Spanifh  fliepherds,  and  a  Spanifh  flock,  in  fuch  a 
diflri£t  as  the  Crau,  in  Provence,  to  enjoy  their  annual  emigration,  it  would  have 
been  known  what  could  really  be  done  in  ceding  wool.  And  if  an  Engli^hman^ 
with  a  flock  of  well-chofcn  Lincolnfhire,  or  Leicefterfhire,  long  woolled  (heep, 
(lad  been  fixed  in  the  Pays  d'Auge,  with  a  falary  of  five  hundred  Ipuis  a-year  for 
himfelf,  and  with  every  other  expence  amply  provided,  it  would  at  once  have 
been  found,  that  as  long  and  as  fine  combing  wool  may  be  produced  in  France 
as  in  England.  But  fuch  eftablifhments  \i(roidd  depend  abfolutely  on  the  choice 
pf  the  men;  in  fome  hands  the  whole  expence  would  be  thrown  away;  in  others 
not  a  penny  of  it  would  be  lofl:. 


CHAP.    XIII, 

Of  the  Capital  employed  in  Hujbandrj. 

^TpHERE  IS  no  light  in  which  the  agriculture  of  France  can  appear  to  lefi 
*    advantage  than  upon  this  head.     It  is  fcarccly  credible  how  the  metayers 
tre  able  to  fupport  themfelves  with  a  ftock  fo  much  inferior  to  what  vrould  be 
neceflary  to  a  good  cultivation.     In  all  the  provinces  which  are  backward  in 
point  of  agriculture,  as  BretagnCj,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Sologne,  Berry, 
La  Marche,  Limofin,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  part  of  Guienne  and  Languedoc  5 
in  Champagne,  Lorainc,  Franche  Comptc,  Bourbonnois,  Nevemoi^,  Lyonois, 
and  part  of  Auvergne,  Dauphinc,  and  Provence  ^  the  ftock  of  every  fort  upon 
the  farms,  whether  belonging  to  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  would  not  rife  to 
20S.  per  Englifti  acre,  and  in  many  diftrifts  not  to  15s.     The  pafliires  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  arable  lands  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  are  well  flocked  ;. 
but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the 
beft  provinces^    The  quantity  of  fhwp  and  cattle  is  every  where  trifling  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  implements  of  hufl>andry  are  con- 
trived for  chcapnefs,  not  for  duration  and  efieft ;  and  fuch  fliacks  of  hay  in  ftore, 
as  are  found  aU  over  England,  are  rarely  feen  in  France.     Improvements  in- 
vefted  in  the  land,  by  marling,  draining,  &c.  which,  dh  farms  in  England, 
amount  to  large  fums  of  money,  are  inconfidecabte  even  in  the  beft  parts  of 
France.     And  befide  the  ftock,  transferable  from  tenant  to  tenant,  the  inveft- 
mcnts,  which  in  England  fall  upon  the  landlord,  fuch.  as  all  forts  of  conve- 
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rdencics  in  building,  fencing,  gates^  ftiles^  pofls^  rails^  2cc.  vrhick  he  mufl  pro- 
vide or  repair  for  a  new  tenant,  arc  done  in  Engkftd  at  an  expence  unknown  in 
the  greateft  part  of  France  >  not  but  that  in  fome  provinces!,  efpecially  in  the 
northern  ones,  the  buildings  are  fubftantial,  atid  ereded  on  a  large  fcale.  I 
fhall,  however,  have  no  doubt  in  calculating  the  inferiority  of  France  in  its 
preient  flate  to  that  of  England,  in  the  circumftances  of  building,  inclofing, 
marling,  claying,  draining,  laying  to  meadow,  and  other  ^^r/w^w/?/ improve- 
ments, at  30s.  an  acre  over  the  whtde  territory.  It  is  40s.  or  50s.  inferior  to  all 
our  well  improved  counties;  but  as  we  have  fome  backward  in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  France,  I  calculate  the  whole  at  30s. 

.  I  have  calculate  the  capital  of  the  j&nners  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king-* 
dam,  and  the  medium  of  my  notes  is  40s.  an  acre.  A  fimilar  calculatk>n  of  the 
capital  employed  ia  the  hufhandry  of  England  gives  4I.  per  acre*;  in  other 
wx>rds,  40s.  more  than  is  found  in  France :  add  30s.  for  the  Ids  quantity  of  perma** 
nent  improvements ;  and  we  have  the  total  of  3L  i  os.  per  acre  for  the  infcrioristy 
of  French  to  Englifh  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  which,  upon  1 31,000,00a 
of  acres,  formsadeficiency  of  458,500,0001.  fterling,  or  10,480,000,000  of  liv. 
-—above  ten  milliards.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  would  demand  this  vaft  fum  to  be  ex- 
pended and  invefted  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom  to  an  acreable  equality  with  England;  and  I  am  confident,  that  I  Imve 
not  been  guilty  of  the  leail  exaggeration.  The  capital  of  farnuers  in  England 
being  4I.  per  acre,  let  us  calculate  that  of  Scotland  at  30s.  and  that  of  Ireland 
at  4ps. 

England,  -       46,000,000  acres  at  4I.  ;^.  184,000,000 

Scotland,         -       26,000,000  at  30s.         39,000,000 

Ireland,  -       26,000,900  at  40s.         52,000,000 

■■  I  ■  ■—■■II.  >l  ■      ■!  I  I 

98,000,000  275,000,000 


France,  -       131,000,000  af40s.         262,000,006 

The  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  huibandry  in  the  Britifli  ifles,  is  confider- 
ably  greater  than  is  employed  in  France.  It  furely  is  not  neceflary  to  obferve,  in 
this  age,  that  the  produd:ive  ftate  of  agriculture  in  a  country  depends  much  more 

♦  It  will  be  proper  here  to  explain  what  I  mean  hy  csfpitaL  A  farmer,  in  England,  who  ftocks  ai 
farm,  finds  it  neceflary,  on  entering,  to  have  a  given  fom  of  money  for  engaging  in,  and  carrying  on 
the  bufinefs  through  the  firft  year,  in  which  is  reckoned  a  year's,  labour,  rent,  tythe,  feed,  &c. ;  and 
this  fum  varies  generally  from  3I.  to5l.  an  acre:  if  the  accounts  of  the  fame  farmerbe  examined  fome 
years  after,  he  vwll  be  found  to  have  ftock  to  a  greater  value,  having  increafed  it  in:  cattle,  (heepi 
manuring,  and  other  improvements,  for  which  he  would  be  paid  if  he  fuddcnly  left  his  form.  Now, 
take  the  average  of  all  forms,  of  all  ftocks,  and  of  all  periods  of  kafes,  and  I  value  the  capital  em- 
employed  at  4I.  an  acre,  which  I  have  rcafon  to  believe,  from  circumftances  too  numerous  to  dcuil 
here,  to  be  a  very  moderate  cftimatc. 
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on  the  capital  employed,  than  on  any  other  tircumftance  whatever;  and  that 
fincc  ours  is  larger  than  that  of  France,  though  in  the  pofleffion  of  1 5  millions 
of  people  only  (for  that  of  France  is  to  be  connedled  with  25  or  26  millions), 
the  Britifli  dominions  ought  to  be  eflentially  richer,  and  more  powerful,  than 
France ;  and  while  the  two  countries  continue  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no* 
thing  can  reverfe  this  conclufion,  but  egregioufly  ill  management  in  our  own 
government.  It  is  upon  the  firm  bafis  of  this  momentous  faft,  that  politi- 
cians ought  to  feek  the  iblution  of  that  apparent  phcenomenon,  which  the  two 
laft  wars  exhibited ;  the  fpeftacle  of  England  refifting,  fuccefsfiilly,  the  whole 
power  of  France  and  Spain :  and  I  will  venture  fiurther  to  aflcrt,  that  thofe  who 
feek  the  explanation  in  American  colonies,  or  Indian  conqueils,  feek  it  in  caufes 
of  weaknefs,  much  more  than  of  flrength ;  and  that  the  pofTeffion  of  near  300 
millions  fterling  of  adive  capital  employed  upon  our  lands,  is  of  quite  another 
importance  than  that  of  fuch  diftant  and  brittle  dependencies,  or  than  any  ad* 
vantage  that  our  boafted  foreign  commerce  ever  gave  us.  When*  Mr,  Paine* 
calculates,  with  pleafure,  the  fuperiority  of  France  to  England  mfpecie^  at  feventy 
millions,  upon  data  which,  I  (hall  fhew  in  another  place,  have  nothing  more  ta 
do  with  the  profperity  of  the  French  than  of  the  Hurons,  he  adverts  to  a  policy 
which  will  be  found  a  rotten  one  by  every  nation  that  relies  on  it,  I  mean, 
that  of  eftifnating  gold  and  filver  as  national  wealth ;  their  rapid  currency,  indeed, 
implies  profperity — but  that  of  paper  does  the  fame;  and  if  paper  has  given  to 
England  a  fuperiority  of  jouR  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  millions  sterling 
in  the  folid  and  real  wealth  of  ftock  in  hufbandry,  (he  has  not  much  reafon  to 
envy  France  a  fuperiority  of  feventy  millions  in  fpecie. 

One  great  deviation  of  French  capital  has  been  in  the  fugar  iflands,  which, 
according  to  the  produce,  cannot  have  a  lefs  capital  employed  in  them  than  fifty 
millions  fterling.  The  royal  navy  of  France  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  fevourite 
object,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  defending  and  fecuring  thefe  colonies ;  let  us  take 
but  twenty-five  years  expence  of  the  navy,  at  two  millions  fterling,  and  here  arc 
fifty  other  millions ;  in  thefe  two  alone,  without  extending  the  fuppofitioii  to 
many  others  that  might  be  equally  included,  there  are  one  hundred  millions  fter- 
ling, or  two  and  ^-hsXf  milliards  of  livres,  which,  under  a  different  policy,  might 
have  been  invefted  in  agriculture  y  and  had  this  taken  place,  the  nation  would 
have  been  in  the  receipt  (counting  only  at  50  per  cent,  produce  ioT  the  capital 
invefted)  of  fifty  millions  fterling  per  annum  more  than  (he  receives  from  her 
agriculture  at  prefent;  or  confiderably  more  than  i  ,000,000,000  liv.  Now  what 
i:ompari(bn  can  there  be  in  the  wealth,  profperity,  power,  or  refources,  between 
the  import  of  five  or  fix  millions  fterling  in  Weft- Indian  commodities,  and  the 
produdion  of  ten  times  that  amount  in  the  native  (oil  of  France  ?     Yet  this 

^  Right$  of  Manj  p.  155. 
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wretched  commercial  policy  is  now  continuing ;  inveftments  are  ftill  made  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  becaiife  the  nation  expends  two  millions  a-year  on  a  navy  to 
protest  them ;  and  it  expends  the  two  millions  becaufe  the  inveftments  are  thus 
made  in  the  Indies ;  going  eternally  in  this  vicious  circle ;  planting  American 
waftes  on  account  of  the  navy,  and  keeping  up  the  navy  becaufe  thofe  waftes 
are  planted ;  while  her  own  agriculture  wants  450  millions  fterling  in  capital 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  England,  which,  from  a  fimilar  policy,  is  not 
half  improved  to  the  perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable.  What  utter  infatuation 
and  blindnefs  does  fuch  acondudt  prove !  And  may  we  not  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  greateft  favour  which  an  enemy,  or  a  friend,  could  do  to  France,  would 
be  the  feizingof  thofe  colonies,  and  thereby  flopping  this  miierable  deviation  of 
capital.  Perhaps  this  remark  may,  with  equal  juftice,  be  applied  to  England.. 
Tippo  Saib  was  mentioned  to  me  in  France  as  an  obje<ft  of  fcrious  alarm  to  our 
kingdom;  much  the  contrary;  if  he  drove  us  out  of  the  Eaftern  Indies,  and 
the  negroes  were  to  drive  us  out  of  the  Weftern,  they  would  be  our  beft  friends; 
for  the  capitals  of  the  nation  would  then  find  the  employment  which  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  found. 

But  I  fhall  venture  to  carry  this  idea  yet  farther ;  it  is  not  only  the  French 
capital  employed  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and  in  the  royal  navy,  that  is  a  diredt  de- 
viation from  agriculture,  for  whatever  is  ufed  in  foreign  commerce  falls  under 
the  fame  predicament.  The  value  of  all  the  navigation  of  France,  fliips,  ftorcs, 
furniture,  feamen,  ieamen's-wages,  and  all  the  exertions  within  land,  in  confe^ 
quence  of  them,  fo  much  commended  by  numerous  writers,  muft  equally  be 
confidered  as  an  employment  of  capital,  much  lefs  profitable  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. I  do  not  contend  that  a  flate  fhould  negledt  the  proper  means  of  its 
defence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  fituation ;  I  maintain  only,  that  the 
true  progrefs  of  national  induftry  is  to  ftock  fully  the  lands  of  a  country,  before 
any  capitals  are  inverted  in  other  purfuits.  It  will  be  faid  (for  the  obfervation  is 
common),  that  the  inveftment  of  capitals  in  a  nation  muft  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  individuals  who  poflcfs  them ;  but  this  objcdlion  is  removed  in  a  moment : 
the  fiidt  is  granted ;  but  the  policy  contended  for  is,  that  the  ftate  ought  not> 
by  laws  and  regulations,  to  tempt  and  bribe  men  to  an  inveftment  of  capital, 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture ;  which  Colbert  did  in  fo  flagrant  a  man^ 
ner,  and  which  is  yet  done  in  every  country  of  Europe  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, either  by  dired  encouragements  to  the  commercial  fyftem,  or  by 
laying  burthens  and  taxes  on  land.  The  fole  policy  here  infifted  upon  is  that  of 
freedom ;  let  the  ftate  take  no  party,  and  agriculture,  from  its  fuperior  profit^ 
will  attradt  capitals,  as  long  as  an  acre  wants  them ;  but  when  the  ftate  lays 
taxes  upon  the  land,  in  any  other  way  whatever  than  the  confumption  of  its  pro- 
dudts,  or  carries  proper  taxes  toon  undue  extent,  or  permits  the  cultivators  to 
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become  the  prey  of  a  tythe-gathcrer,  orloads  them  with  the  total  fupportof  the 
poor,  or,  in  fine,  cramps  the  free  fale  of  produds,  by  prohibitions  and  monopolies; 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  capital  is  as  much  driven  from  land  as  if  an  exprefs  law  forbada 
the  inveftmcnt.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjefturc  what  turn  this  policy  will  take 
in  France^  when  we  fee  the  prcpofterous  and  pernicous  dodfcrines  or  the  cecono^ 
tnijles  triumphant;  when  the  falfe  and  abfurd  do6trine,  that  all  taxes  ultimately 
fall  on  lands,  is  recognized  and  admitted ;  and  when  we  know  that  a  propofition  • 
for  a  dircdl  land-tax  of  twelve  millions  ftcrling  was  received  without  abhorrence; 
fuch  fpeftacles  are  not  thofe  of  the  regeneration  of  agriculture. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  following  conclufion  may  fairly  be  drawn :— as  the  old 
goveriynent  of  France,  by  all  forts  of  burthens  and  oppreflions,  kept  down 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  were  prohibited  improvements,  treads 
ing  in  the  falfe  and  fallacious  fteps  of  Colbert,  and  encouraging  exclufively  manu- 
fa^ures  and  foreign  commerce,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  little  credit  can  be 
given  to  the  wifdom  of  the  new  legiflature,  which  has  arifen  in  that  kingdom, 
unlefs  different  plans  be  adopted.  To  fofter  and  promote  agriculture  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  her  to  attradt  the  capitals  fhe  has  hitherto  wanted,  is  an  ob- 
jc6t  not  to  be  effedled  by  fugar-iflands,  and  is  eafily  to  be  deftroyed  by  fuch  land- 
taxes  as  have  lately  been  eftabliftied  by  the  National  Affcmbly.  It  is  not  the 
divifion  of  farms,  and  holding  commons  facred,  that  will  enrich  the  ftock  of 
huftandry.  The  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  true,  is  regenerated;  but 
the  ideas  of  the  people  mull  alfo  be  regenerated  upon  thefe  queftions,  before  a 
fyftcm  can  be  embraced,  which,  by  giving  capital  to  agriculture,  fhall  carry 
Fraqce  to  fuch  a  profperity  as  Epgland  has  attained. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  Frke  of  Provijtonsy  Labour,^  tec. 

ilTf  ITHOUT  knowing  the  price  of  thefe  articles  in  different  countries,  the 
'^^  political  arithmetician  would  want  one  of  the  principal  bafcs  to  build 
and  fupport  many  of  his  moft  ufeful  calculations.  The  connection  between 
^e  price  of  labour  and  of  provifions ;  the  effedts  of.  high  or  low  prices  on 
agricukiire,  and  the  re-adtion  of  culture  on  price ;  the  manner  by  which  high 
and  low  prices  affedt  population,  manufadlures,  and  national  profperity, — thefe, 
and  a  thou£uid  othpr  inquiries  in  political  oeconony,  which  fo  many  writers 
jiave  treated  on  the  grounds  of  mere  theory  a&d  reaibniogi  ihoi»ld  be  fufpended 
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till  a  (ufficient  mafs  of  fafts  be  colleded,  the  examination  and  comparifoii  of 
which  can  alone  elucidate  fuch  intricate  fubjeds.  When  the  rates  of  labour, 
provifions,  &c.  are  corredlly  known  in  countries  governed  upon*  different  prin- 
ciples, and  poiTcfling  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  de* 
grees  of  induftry,  the  politician  will  have  valuable  data  on  which  he  may  rea- 
fon :  to  colledl  fuch  ought  to  be  one  great  objedt  of  thofe  who  travel  with 
philofophical  views,  and  who  diredt  their  attention  to  fubjefts  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, inftead  of  the  common  frivolous  purfuits  that  wafte  the  time  and  fortunes* 
of  fo  many. 

Of  the  Price  of  Provifons^ 
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Bread  for  the  poor  zL  9  den. 


For  the  poor. 

Ditto. 

Cyder. 

Beft  breed,  3-I-. 

Cyder. 


Buck  wheat,  i^f.  lb. 
)  Salt  butter,  lof.  beft  de  prtviU,  20  to 

l24f. 


}Milk  af.  the  pint  of  Paris,  or  a  quart 
Eng.  tallow  57  lir.-  lof.  the  loolb. 
Bread  for  the  poor  29r.  the  lalb. 
The  poor  meat  in  the  country  8f« 

1  Wheat  48  and  49  liv.  the  feptier  (which 

>  is  4  qu.  Eng  )  and  troopers  drawn  up  in 
J  the  market  to  keep  people  in  order. 

Wheat  50  liv.  the  iept. 

7  Wheat  now  (July)  7  to  8  liv.  the  mca* 
J  furc  of  4olb.  ;  common  price  3  liv. 
7  Bread  for  the  poor  3f.  9  den.    Wheat 
)  4  liv.  lof.  the  boif.  of  jolb. 

Black  bread > 

}  Black  wheat  6  liv.  laf.  the  franchar  of 
4olb. 

Bread  for  the  poor  af.  9  den. 
1  The  three  meats  are  taxed  at  6f.  by  the 

>  police ;  but  none  good  to  be  got  under 

Bread  for  the  por  af,  3  den. 
}  Bread  brown  2^r.  Wheat  i8oIb,  33  liv. 
3  laft  vear  18  liv.  and  in  common  12  livi 

All  beef  from  Franconia. 


}Por  the  poor  bread  aj^f.  lowered  by  tbt 
police.    Inferior  meat  ^^i. 
Bread  for  the  poor  that  price* 
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French 
money. 

Beef,  per  lb.  aver,  of  76  minutes,  y/. 
Mutton,  average  of  ditto,  7 

Veal,  average  of  72  ditto,  7  J 

Meat  average  of  the  three  7  * 

'  Pork,  average  of  28  minutes. 


Engtiih 
money. 

31 
3i 

4l 


fiutter,  average  of  38  minutes, 
Che^ie,  average  of  10  ditto^ 
Eggs,  average  of  19  ditto^ 
Br«id,  average  of  67  ditto, 


Pttiich 
money* 

9 
9 
3 


money. 

8K 

41 

4l 


Wine,  per  bottle,  aver,  of  32  do.  4f 

Twenty-three  minutes  concerning  bread,  having  been  made  in  1789,  when 
the  price  of  wheat  was  extravagant,  we  certainly  muft  not  reckon  the  average 
price  of  fuch  bread,  as  the  bulk  of  what  people  eat  in  France,  at  more  than  2/.  the 
pound,  or  id.  Englifh. — It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pound,  paid  de  marc 
of  France,  is  to  the  Englifli  pound /n;<9/r-^/// /^/Vj,  as  1,0000  is  to  0,92(64;  it  is 
therefore  about  ^x  heavier,  a  difference  which  muft  be  kept  in  mind.    In  order  to 
compare  the  prices  of  thefc  commodities  in  the  two  kingdoms,  fome  previous  ob- 
fervations  are  neceflkry.     Beef  is,  in  many  parts  of  France,  exceedingly  good 
and  well  fattened ;  better  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  than  at  Paris ;  and  I  have 
remarked,  elfewhere,  the  great  numbers  of  fine  oxen  fattened  in  Limofin  in 
winter,  and  in  Normandy  in  fummer,  for  the  Paris  market.    I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  beef  of  England,  and  of  great  cities  in  France,  may  very  fairly  be 
compared.     It  is  not  fo  generally  good,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  but  the* 
difference  does  not  demand  attention. — It  is,  however,  very  difcernible  in  little 
country  towns,  where  nothing  is  killed  but  old  cows — and  good  beef  is  as  rare 
as  good  mutton  j  whereas  there  is  not  a  fpot  in  England,  in  which  a  private 
gentleman's  family,  that  lives  in  the  countr}%  is  not  fupplied  with  good  ox  beef, 
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Veal,  notwidi-ftanding  that  at  Paris- from  Pontoife,  is  much  inferior;  but  the 
great  inferiority  of  French  meat  to  Englilh  is  in  mutton,  which  is  univerfally  fo 
bad  •  in  France,  that  I  may  aflert,  very  correctly,  that  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  I  never  faw  a  live  or  dead  fheep  that  would  in  England 
be  efteemed  a  fat  one.  In  general,  mutton  is  fo  lean,  that,  to  an  Eriglifli  palate, 
it  is  barely  eatable.  The  French  do  not  like  very  fat  mutton,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  do  not  like  much  fat ;  but  they  muft  like  the  lean  of  fat  meat,  as  being  - 
more  juicy,  and  better  flavoured,  than  that  of  lean.  It  is  however  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  at  common  tables  (I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  of  great  lords,  for  they  do 
not  form  a  nation)  meat  is  ufually  fo  much  roafted,  that  it  is  not  an  equal  objed: 
to  have  it  fo  fat  as  in  England.  But  though  the.  nicenefs  of  the  palate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance,  yet  whether  the  mutton  in  general  be  lean  or  fat,  is  of 
very  great  coniequence  in  thefe  inquiries ;  for  this  circumftance  may  make  that 
meat  much  dearer  in  France  than  it  is  in  Engliand.  Upon  an  average  in  the  lat- 
ter kingdom,  the  price  of  meat,  in  1790,  as  I  found  by  numerous  returns  from 
many  counties,  was,^ — Beef,  4d.  perlb. — Mutton,  44^d. — Veal,  ^d. — ^Average  - 
of  the  three  4  J d. — Pork,  4d. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  beef  and  veal  are  as  cheap  at  thefe  prices,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  quality,  as  in  France,  for  thefe  minutes  refpedt  the  heft  joints  only.  As 
to  mutton,  it  is  at  leaft  20  per  cent,  cheaper ;  by  which  I  wifh  to  have  it  under- 
flood,  that  I  allude  to  the  fuperior  expence  which  muft  be  incurred  by  the 
grazier,  in  order  to  bring  his  mutton  fo  fat  to  market,  as  is  univerfal  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  make  a  greater  profit,  by  felling  it  at 
the  French  price,  than  at  the  Engliih  one,  provided  he  were  to  make  it  no  fatter 
than  is  ufual  in. France.  Whoever  attentively  confiders  the  French  hufbandry, 
will  not  be  furprized  at  the  leannefs  of  their  mutton.  The  want  of  artificial 
grafles  is  fo  great,  that  fheep,  though  few  in  number,  are  miferably  fed  in 
fummer  ^  but  as  to  winter,  they  are  in .  moft  of  the  provinces  fed  upon  ftraw, 
and  what  they  can  pick  up  on  waftes  and  flubbles.  There  are  few  diftrids 
where  you  fee  any  thing  like  a  regular  provifion  for  them ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  markets  are  fupplied  in  a  very  imperfedt  manner,  and  farms  fuffer 
dreadfully  from  want  of  the  manuring,  which  a  flock  of  hearty  well  fed  fheep . 
are  fure  to  depofit.  Bread  in  England  may  be  reckoned  at  i  jd.  a  pound;  bur. 
wcnauftnot,  therefore,  conclude,  that  it  is  near  double  the  French  price ;  for 
the  materials  are  not  the  fame.  In  England,  it  is  very  generally  made  of  wheat; 
and  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eat  the  whiteft  and  beft ;  but  in 
France,  the  bread  minuted  in  the*  preceding  notes,  is  often  of  rye  and  other 
grain ;  fo  that  the  price  is  not  double  for  thcfamehresid ;  though  thereis  cent. 
.  per  cent,  variation  in  the  price  of  the  bread  confumed  by  the  poor  of  the  two> 
couAtricifi,.    Bread  being  fo  much  cheaper  in  France,  in  coniparifon  of  meat^' 

^hao: 
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than  it  is  in  England,  occafions  that  great  confumption  of  bread  in  France  in 
preference  to  meat,  which  the  French  poor  rarely  eat.  In  England,. the 
confumption  of  meat,  by  the  labouring,  poor,  is  pfttty  confiderable;  for  as  bread 
approaches  fo  much  nearer  to  the  price  qf  o^eat  in  this  kingdom,  it  neceflkrily 
occafions  this  difference  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been  already  re- 
marked by  Monf.  Herrenfchwandt  with  his  ufual  acutenefs.  The  confump- 
tion of  cheefe  in  England,  by  the  poor,  is  immenfe.  In  France  they  cat  tione 
at  all.  The  Englifh  confumption  of  meat  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture than  the  French  confumption  of  bread:  it  is  by  means  of  great 
flocks  of  cattle  and  fheep,  that  land^s  are  improved  and  rendered  produdive  ;  .  the 
crops  which  fupport  cattle  and  fheep  are  of  an. ameliorating  nature;  but  thofc 
that  yield  bread  are,  on  the  contrary,  exhaufling.  It  mufl  be  therefore  evident, 
that  agriculture  will  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  butter, 
and  cheefe  confumed  by  any  nation. 

Poultry — Average, — Fowl  22/  (lid.);  turkey  68/  (2s.  lod.)  j  duck  22/ 
(iid.);  goofe5o/  (2s.  id.);  pigeon//  (sfd.) 

Obfervations. 

It  appears  from  thefc  averages,  that  poultry  is  not  generally  fo  cheap  in  France 
as  it  has  been  reprefented;  it  is,  however,  cheaper  than  in  England;  for  I  can- 
not eflimate  the  prices  with  us  lower  than,  a  fowl  is.  6d.;  a  turkey  ^s*;  a  duck 
IS.  6d. ;  a  goofe  4s. ;  a  pigeon  4d. 

LABOUR. 

1787. — PiCARDiE — Abbeville. — Men  12/  fome  16/  to  20/ 

Isle  of  France — EJiarnpes.-^MtVi  20/  in  winter  5/  and  food;  in  ftiru- 
mer  with  food  12/ 

SoLOGNE — La  Ferfe\^^Mcn  16/ 

Salbris. — Servants  wages  on  a  farm  j^  to  1 20  liv. 

Berry — Verfon. — Men  15/  m  winter  8/  and  food. 

jirgentan. — Men  20/  in  winter  8/  and  food. 

La  March e — La  Ville  au  Brun. — ^Men  27/  in  winter  10/  and  ibod;  if 
no  food  16/  in  general  20/ 

LiMOSiN — Uzarch, — Men  14/I 

QuERCY — Br  he. — Men  19/ 

Montauban. — Men  15/.'  in  fhort  days  12^^ 

Languedoc — ToulouJl\ — Men  20/ 

Bagnere  de  Luchon. — Men  20/  women  4/  and  food. 

RbuissiLLON — Perpisjian. — Men  24/  or  15 /I  apd  food* 

Languedoc — Beziers. — Men  12/  in  fummer  and  food. 

Pinjan. — Men  30/  if  witli  food  12/  in  winter  24yi  if  with  food  i  oy. 

3  1^  2  Sauvf. — 
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jStf«w.— Men  vjf. 

RouvERGUE — Men  iif. 

GuiENNE — Navareen. -^Mcn  lojl 

Tartafs. — Men  19^! 

JPleurance. — Men  1 5/ 

Port  de  Leyrac. — Men  i  if.  and  food, 

Tonneins. — Men  22yi 

Bourdeaux. — Men  ^ojl 

Angoumois — Angouleme. — Men  t^f.  and  food. 

Ruffec.'^Mtii  12/ 

PoiTou — Men  12^1  in  1777  8  to  lof., 

TouRAiNE — Tours. — Men  lof.  and  food,  the  fame  in  1777. 

Isle  of  France — Ermenonville. — Men  lof. 

Flanders — Cambray. — Men  30^! 

1788 — Picardy — Calais. — Men  24^!  inharveft  ^t^of. 

Normandy — Aumale. — Men  '24/  in  iiarvcft,  in  1777,  \^f* 

Havre. — Men  307! 

Caen. — Men  227!  mafon  and  carpenter  40/ 

Harcourt. — Men  157!  •  . 

Bretagne— jD^/A — ^Men  4  to  6f.  and  food,  in  harveft  20 f.  but  no  food* 

Rennes. — Men  16 f. ;  for  the  year  round  the  common  pay  ^/.  and  food  ; 
threfhers  no  food,  but  12  f.  or  the  17th  of  the  corn ;  for  reaping  and  mowing 
2oyi  and  no  board  5  wages  of  a  carter  90  liv,  boy  60  liv.  maid  36  liv, 

St.  Brieux. — Men  257^ 

Landernau. — Men  i%f.  with  food  5  or  6f. 

Mtifiliac. — Men  i^f^  man,  2  oxen,  and  a  cart,  4  liv. 

Auvergnac. — Men  \K^f.  women  5  or  bf.  and  food;  mafon  and  carpenter  2^. 

Nantes. — Men  i\f.  in  the  town  2^f.  porters  are  paid  by  the  job  and  earn 
.3  or  4  liv.  J  mafon  and  carpenter  35^! 

Anjou — Angers. — Men  10/  women  %f.  mafon  and  carpenter  20 f. 

Tour  billy. — The  Marquis  de  Tourbilly  paid  I2yi  a  day  in  his  improvements, 
which  began  in  1738. 

G/j^d^.— Men  24^! 

Normandy — Darnetal. — Men  2oy;  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  not  much 
more  than  half  that. 

La  Roche  Guyon. — ^Men  2oyi  in  winter  15/  in  harveft  307^  mafon  and 
carpenter  35/ 

1789— Isle  of  France— iVi?»^Af.— Men  in  fummer  24/I  in  winter  1 5  to  i8y! 

Men 
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Men  in  harveft  ^of.  women  in  Aimmer  i^. 
Cuttmg  wheat  7  to  q  liv.  per  arp. 

'    ■    barley  and  oats  ^of. 
— — —  meadow  3  liv.  if  fed  the  half. 
Wages  of  a  carter  8  louis,  a  boy  4  Is. 
A  dairy  maid  4  Is.  other  maids  3  or  3  f  Is. 

To  load  and  pitch  hay  and  corn  through  the  feafbn  5  Is.  or  3  Is.  if  fed. 
Sowing  loyi  anarp. 
Champagne— ACc7ri:2^/7. — Men  zsf^i  in  winter  12/.  i  wages  of  a  carter 
150  liv. 
LoRAiNE!—J?rtf^^;i.— Women  in  hay  time  6/.  and  food. 

Men  in  ditto  i2yi 
i       mowing  30  to  4oyi  a  day  and  no  food,  but  2  or  3 

bottles  of  wine. 
For  threOiing  the  i8th  or  19th  part  of  the  corn. 
Metz. — In  winter  i  ^f.  and  no  food. 
—  fummer  1 8  and  20 f.  ditto. 

General  employment  in  manufadlures,  public  works,  &c.  18  to  2of. 
A  maibn  to  247! 
Pont  au  Moujfon. — A  mower  20  to  "^of.  and  food. 
Haymaker  1 2/.  and  food. 

Harveft  ^  de  bichet  per  diem  for  cutting  and  binding. 
Mowing  oats  20 f.  and  food. 
Nancy. — In  winter  20^^  no  food. 

A  belter  fort  in  towns  3oyi 
In  fummer  2^f.  and  no  food. 
Alsace — Sewern. — In  winter  i6y;  in  fummer  20 Jl  no  food. 
Strajbourg. — In  fummer  20  to  2\f.  in  winter  \tf^ 
Sche/ejiadt. — All  the  year  20 f.  or  1 2  and  food. 

Franche  Compte — Bejan^on. — 20  to  30/  and  food;  in  fummer  \of.  and 
food  in  winter. 

BouRGOGNE— JDyb^. — In  fummer  2/^f.  in  winter  2oy;  and  in  winter  in  fome 
country  places  iK^f.  no  food;  carpenter  35,  367!  mafon  307^ 
Mont  Cents. — ^247!  a-day. 

Bourbon Nois — Moulins. — All  the  year  15/I  no  food  except  harveft,  then 
food;  by  filk  20  to  24/;  women  8  to  i2yi ;  carpenter  and  mafon  25^  and 
no  food ;  hire  of  a  man  and  four  oxen  a  day  of  eight  hours  3  liv, 

Auvergne — Riom. — Summer  20  to  247;  in  winter  10  to  15/  nofbod. 
Izoir. — Summer  24  to  ^of.  and  four  pints  of  wine;  in  winter  12  to  14^! 
and  three  pints  of  wine. 

IBriude.-'^ 


Briude. — In  winter  14  to  16 f.  i  in  fummer  ^4  to  367^ 
*  VivARAis — TJbuytz.— In  v/mtfft  1^/.  in  fummcr  20^! 

Viviers. — In  fummer  zof.  in  winter  i  %J\  inafter  carpenter  4oyl  the, man  20 
.to  3oy;  mafon  3071  .      * 

Dauphine — LorioL — In  fuoiiner  30/,  in  winter  aoyi;  cutting,  harveft- 
ing,  and  threfhing  the  corn IJ.  of  the  crop  of  all  forts;  workmen  for  all  the 
year  15/*  i£  employed  in  harveft. 

Montilimart . — In  fummer  367^  in  winter  7.0 f. 

FRovEncE-^Avignon. — In  fummer  26  to  3oyi  In  winter  20/. 

Tour  d'Aigues. — Now  2^f.  a  day,  in  winter  i  ^f.  about  twenty  years  paft 
16 f.  cutting  and  binding  loliv.  the  fomma,  threfhing  15UV.  (50,400  ft. 
loliv,  is  5s.  3d.  Eng.  ac.  15  liv.  7/^10  den. 

Marjeiile. — A  flhip  carpenter  3  liv.  califat^  he  who  bores  and  drives,  3  to 
.4  liv.  mafon  50  to  60 f.  common  labour  40  to  bof. 

Eftrelks.-'^hx  fummer  y>f.  in  harveft  up  to  3  liv.  on  a  pinch,  and  even  4 
liv. ;  in  winter  2\f. 

Average  earnings  of  men  throughout  the  kingdom  197^ ;  mafon  and  car- 
penter 30^1  There  are  but  few  minutes  concerning  the  rife  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour; in  Normandy  it  has  been  doubled  in  twelve  years;  in  Provence  it  has 
rifen  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four;  but  in  Anjou  it  remains  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  The  idea  I  had  of  the  general  price  ot'  labour  in  France,  taken  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  I  acquired  from  reading  and  from  in- 
formation, was  the  average  of  \bf.  a  day.  If  that  idea  were  at  all  corredt,  la- 
bour has  rifen  about  20  per  cent.  But  though  the  price  is  now  fatisfa6torily 
afcertained,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  fo  before,  and  the  general  ideas  to 
which  I  allude  might  be  very  erroneous.  I  take  the  fad:  not  to  be  far  from  the 
rife  of  20  per  cent*  on  the  average,  but  to  have  been  much  more  fo  in  the 
provinces  where  there  is  fome  a^ivity  of  commerce  and  manufadlures;  and 
no  increafe  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  little,  in  thofe  which  do  not  enjoy  thefe 
advantages. 

The  average  price  of  labour  in  England  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  made  my 
tours,  was  7s.  6d.  a  week,  or  is.  3d.  a  day ;  the  price  at  prefent  I  fliould  ftate 
at.Ss.  5d.*  a  week,  or  is,  4id.  a  day;  but  this  idea  is  not  founded  on  an  aftual 
furvey.  Indeed  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  England  were  again  travelled 
through,  with  the  views  that  I  examined  it  twenty  years  ago,  that  its  progreffion 
might  be  well  afcertained ;  fuch  a  knowledge  is  ufeful  to  every  man  who  would 

♦  Calculated  thus,  five  weeks  at  i^s.  a  week  5  four  at  99. ;  and  forty-  three  at  8s:  5  in  all  22I. ;  but 
no  eftimate  bj  the  xoeek  will  (hew  the  F«al  earmngs  of  our  labourers,  who  perform  fo  much  work  by 
the  piece,  tha<  tkey'earn  much  more  than  any  weekly  rate  can  point  out. 

really 
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really  undcrftarid  the  ftatc  of  his  country ;  Co  ufeful,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at 
theexpcnce,  not  of  government,  but  of  parliament,  independently  of  ministers, 
if  poflible,  whofe  intereft  it  is  alwajrs  to  reprefent  the  country  as  flourifhing ;  for 
moft  of  them  aflume  a  merit  from  the  prolperous  condition  of  the  kingdon*, 
though  perhaps  not  indebted  to  them  for  one  atom  of  its  amount:  but  what- 
ever evils  befal  a  nation,  are,  for  the  moft  part^  to  be  charged  to  the  account, 
of  government  alone. 

Labour  in  France,  ^^^\   BrS,.       -         z 

.    Labour  in  England,      -     33 fj^  ^^^^^^       ^        ^|^ 

If  meat  and  bread  be  combined  into  one  price,  it  follows,  that  labour  in 
England,  when  proportioned  to  labour  in  France,  fhouldbe  at  25^7;. a  day,  in-, 
ftead  of  33fyi     If  bread  alone  be  taken,  there  is  almoft  the  fame  proportion ;. 
that  is,   19  at  .2  are  the  fame  a&  33^  at  3^  ;  but  this  coincidence,  perhaps,  is. 
accidental;  becaufe  in  England  the  rate  of  labour,,  fuppofing  it  to  depend  on 
provifions,  would  certainly  depend,  not  on  bread  only,,  but  on  an  aggregate  of 
bread,  cheefe,  and  meat;  however,  one  would  wifli  to  fee  thefe  naked  fads  af- 
certained,  whatever  conclufions  may  be  drawa from  them-    The  confumption  * 
of  bread,  and  the  price  of  labour  being  about  76  per  cent,  cheaper  in. France  than 
in  England,  is  an  enormous  dedud:ion  from  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
the  mafs  of  national  profperity  in  the  former  kingdom^.    This  opinion,  hov^ever, 
I  venture  to  maintain  againft  a  cloud  of  writers  and  politicians,  who  ftrenuoufly 
contend  for  cheap  provifions  and  cheap  labour,  in  order  to  have  cheap,  and  con- 
fequently  flourifhing,  manufedures ;    but  the  example  of  England;  which  has 
outftripped  the  whole  world  in  this  circumftance,  ought  long  ago  to  have 
driven  fuch  fentiments  from  every  mind..    Cpuntry-labour  being  76  per  cent., 
cheaper  in  France  than  in  England,,  it.  may  be  inferred,  that  all  thofe.  clafTes 
which  depend  on  labour,  and  arc  the  moft  numerous  in  fociety,  are  76  per  cent., 
lefs  at  their  eafe  (if  I  may  ufe  thefe  expreflions),.  worfe  fed,,  worfe  cloathed,. 
and  worfe  fupported,  both  in  ficknefs  and  in  health,  than  the  fame  claflcs  in: 
England,  notwiiiiftanding  the  immenfe  quantity  of  precious  metak,  and  the 
impoling  appearance  of  wealth  in  France..    And  if  the  labouring  poor  con/bme 
76  per  cent,  kfs  than  the  poor  in  our  kingdom,  they  confequeritly  aflfbrd,  in  the 
lame  ratio,  a  worfe  market  to  the  farmer ;  whence  agriculture  fuffers  in  the  fame 
proportion^  and  ought  to  be  found,,  by  this  combination,  at  leaft  7^  per  cent*, 
worfe  than  the  agriculture  of  England..    Every  country  contains  a  certain  porr 
tion.of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  fome  other,  currency  that  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 

*  I  fay^the  c9f^umpiion  ,  and  not  the  prUe^  becaufe  the.kinds  of  bread  in  the  two  kingdoms  ard  not 
&e.{ame :  there  is  no  fuch  difference  as  this  in  the  pjiceof  wlicat  \  I  apprehend  no  difference  at  aK. .      ^ 

pofc; 
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pofc ;  and  the  difFerciice  between  a  high  and  a  low  price  of  labodr  and  provifions 
is,  that  in  one  country  a  large  proportion  of  thofe  metals  is  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  labourers ;  and  in  the  other  a  fmall  one  only.     In  one  cafe  great 
•divity  and  vigour  will  be  found  inTiufbandry ;  in  the  other  very  little.     But 
this  argument  may  be  extended  yet  farther ;  for  if  there  be  76  per  cent,  dif- 
ference in  the  confumption  of  the  French  and  Englifli  labourers,  there  ought 
to  be  76  per  cent,  difference  in  the  ftrength  of  body  between  the  twp  nations. 
Strength  depends  on  nouriftiment ;  and  if  this  difference  be  admitted,  an  Englifli 
workman  ought  to  be  able,  to  do  half  as  much  work  again  as  a  Frenchman, — 
this  alfo  will  I  believe  be  found  to  be  corredlly  the  cafe ;  and  if  the  great  fupe- 
riority,  not  only  of  the  Englifh  hufbandry,  but  alfo  of  thofe  manufadlures  into 
which  machines  do  not  enter  any  more  than  in  France,  be  well  confidcred,  this 
cxtenfion  of  thcfe  proportions  will  not  be  thought  at  all  extravagant.     To  what 
is  all  this  to  be  afcribed  ?     Mofl  clearly  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  govern- 
ment, rotten  in  its  principles ;  that  ftruck  a  palfy  into  all  the  lower  and  pro- 
.  dudivc  claflcs  to  favour  thofe  whofe  only  merit  is  confumption.     If  fome  future 
traveller  fhould  examine  France  with  the  fame  attention  I  have  done,  he  will 
probably  find,  under  a  free  goveniMent,  all  thele  proportions  greatly  changed  | 
and,  unlefs  the  Englifh  government  be  more  vigilant  and  intelligent  than  it  hath 
hitherto  been,  France  will  be  able  to  boafl  as  great  a  fuperiority  as  England 
docs  at  prefent** 

Of  fome  Circumjfances  concerning  the  Poor. 

SoLOGNE — La  Motte  5^//vr^/z.— Poof  labourers  make  bread  of  buck-wheat, 
but  it  is  very  bad> 

Berry — Argent  an. — They  pay  rent  for  a  cottage  2oliv.  get  their  fiiel  in 
the  woods ;  their  tailles  1 5  to  2\J\  as  much  for  capitation,  and  do  fix  days  la- 
bour in  the  roads. 

LiMosiN — Limoges. — Lodging  of  a  common  artizan  or  manufadhirer  1 5  liv. 
a  year ;  druggits  for  their  drefs  ^\f.  the  auln ;  very  few  wear  leather  (hoes, 
common  labourers  throughout  the  province  very  few,  the  metayers  working 
as  much  as  poffible  for  themfelves. 

St.  George. — They  eat  buck  wheat  made  in  very  thin  cakes  without  leaven. 

QuERCY — Payrac. — All  the  women  and  girls  are  without  fhoes  or  ftock-' 
ings,  and  the  ploughmen  at  their  work  without  fhoes  or  fabots,  or  feet  to  their 
ftockings. 

.  Pellecoy. — Poor  women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons  to  feed  their  cows 
with,  and  fomething  like  this  I  have  remarked  more  or  lefs  all  the  way  from 
Calais ;  it  conveys  an  idea  of  poverty  and  want  of  employment. 

*  I  leave  the  pailage  as  written ;  events  have  fhewn,  diat  the  idea  of  a  free  government  has  product 
the  reality -of  a  devoaring  tyranny. 

IrANGUEroC 
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Languedoc — Grijfoles, — Cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome  with  no  other 
light  than  what  enters  at  the  door. 

Touloufe. — A  year's  earnings  about  300  liv.  13I.  as.  6d.  meet  women  com- 
ing from  market  with  their  fhocs  in  their  baikets ;  Jt  reminds  me  of  Ireland.    * 

To  Eagnere  de  Luchan. — Live  upon* buck- wheat,  cither  made  into  bread  or 
boiled  in  milk. 

Nar bonne. — ^A  field  full  of  gleaners.  Moft  of  the  women  in  this  country- 
are  without  ftockings,  and  many  of  them  without  (hoes. 

Pinjan. — The  labourers  here  work  very  hard,  three  men  have  been  known 
to  mattock  up  as  much  land  in  a  day,  as  one  man  and  a  pair  of  oxen  ploughs, 
but  they  live  well ;  when  they  work  hard  have  always  three  bottles  a  day  of  good 
wine ;  I  tailed  and  found  it  ftrong  and  full  bodied,  and  by  turning  to  the  table 
of  labour  it  will  be  fecn  that  the  price  is  high. 

GuiENNE — Leyrac. — They  are  in  this  rich  country  on  the  Garonne  very 
much  at  their  eafe,  make  four  meals  a  day,  eat  ftieat  and  drink  wine. 

PoiTou — Verac-^K  man  makes  four  pair  of  fabots  a  day,  is  paidjyi  a  pair; 
they  laft  from  two  weeks  to  fix  months,  coft  10 f.  to  157^ 

Tour  AiN-^Tbz^ri- — Rent  of  two  chambers  for  a  workman  24  liv. 

Pic AR D  Y — Calais. — A  cellar  is  not  to  be  hired  under  1 00  liv.  a  year.    > 

i?(W^;/.— The  pooreft  cellar  80  liv.  one  room  120  liv.  a  poor  man's  houfe 
300  liv. 

Normandy— 7V^/^ A— Very  poor  houfe  for  looliv. 

Havre. — The  pooreft  room  or  cellar  60  liv.  j  when  cyder  is  to  be  had  it 
is  ufually  2/.  the  bottle,  but  when  it  fails  they  drink  wuter,  and  as  cyder 
a  moft  uncertain  crop  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  England,  we  may  judge  how 
much  more  beneficial  a  dependance  on  beer  is  ;  the  breakfaft  of  the  poor  here 
is  bread  and  brandy  ^  bread  and  chcefe  at  8yi  the  lb.  for  dinner;  and  for  fup- 
per  a  piece  of  bread  and  an  apple ;  but  on  Sunday  a  piece  of  meat  of  the  worft 
joints  at  6f.  the  lb, 

Falaife.—lAv^  very  badly,  much  of  the  bread  is  barley  and  buck-wheat,  and 
many  have  nothing  elfe  but  this  and  water,  unlefs  cyder  happens  to  be  verjr 
cheap  ;5  their  fuel  what  wood  they  can  fteal, 

Caen. — Houfe-rent  80  liv*   to  100  liv.  in  the  country  30  liv.  to  50  liv. 

IJigny. — Sheep  from  two  to  fix  with  their  their  fore-legs  tied  together  by  & 
line,  led  by  a  woman,  with  many  fo,  feeding  in  the  fields ;  I  clafs  this  article 
here,  as  I  cannot  conceive  any  fuch  management  to  belong  to  the  graziers,  but 
the  poor  people  who  attend  them  in  the  road  and  pay  for  thetn  in  the  fields* 

Bretagne — Pont  Orfm  to  Doll. — The  poor  peole  live  upon  buck- wheat 
bread,  or  made  into  thin  cakes,  which  fell  at  i  {/.  the  lb*  while  common  bread  is 
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2 if.  they  alfo  eat  it  mixed  into  pottage;  no  potatoes  in  the  country,  as  the 
people  will  not  touch  them. 

Morlaix  to  J5r^.— The  people  of  the  country  arc  all  drefled  in  great 
trowfer  like  breeches,  many  of  them  with  naked  legs  and  moft  with  wooden 
(hoes ;  the  women  feemed  from  their  perfons  and  features  to  be  harder  worked 
than  horfes. 

Aury  to  Vannes Pafs  many  cabins  almoft  as  bad  as  the  worft  Irifli,  a  hole 

at  the  corner,  by  way  of  chimney,  and  no  windows. 

Nantes.— 'TYiQ  cheapeft  room  40  liv.  a  year. 

Anjou— .-^^^^rj.— The  pooreft  houfe  to  be  had  entire  is  12  louis  a  year. 

Elbceuf. — In  the  country,  houfe  rent  40  to  45  liv.  but  more  in  town. 

La  Roche  Guyon. — Houfe-rent  20  to  40  liv.  but  in  general  fifed  at  a  few  ibis 
a  year,  moft  are  hewn  out  of  the  chalk  rock ;  potatoes  8yi  the  boif.  8  th.  of  a 
feptier;  apples  i  and  zf.  ditto;  this  year  cyder  12  liv.  the  muid,  4  liv.  with- 
out cafk ;  milk  4/I  the  P.  pint ;  the  cows,  horfes,  and  affes  of  the  poor  taken  into 
the  duchefs's  meadows  from  the  ift  of  Odt.  to  the  ift.  of  March,  at  ^f.  each. 

Isle  of  France — Nahgis. — Milk  2\f.  the  Paris  pint;  houfe-rent  2  louis, 
all  have  cows,  which  they  feed  on  roads  and  commons ;  Monf.  de  Guerchy 
finds  them  cows  at  6  liv.  each,  and  half  the  calf. 

Lorain E — Pont  a  MouJJbn. — Some  few  of  the  poor  are  without  a  cow,  but 
in  general  not ;  many  are  proprietors  of  their  houfe  and  gardens ;  rent  in  a^ 
village  30  liv.  for  a  houfe,  50  liv.  with  a  garden,  but  without  any  other  land. 

AuvERGNE — Clermont. — In  the  mountains  rent  12  liv.  without  land. 

Dauphine — LorioL — Potatoes  407!  the  100  lb. 

Provence — Tour  d'Aigues, — The  poor  are  in  tar  better  circumftanccs  in  the 
mountains  than  in  the  plains ;  here  they  are  miferable,  eat  only  rye  bread  quite 
black  and  onions ;  all  the  foundations  and  colledlions  for  the  poor  at  Aix  amount 
to  1 50,000  liv.  a  year. 

Lyons. — A  room  for  a  manufadurer  200  to  300  liv.  and  houfe-rent  of  all 
forts  very  dear;  20,000  people  are  now  (1790)  ftarving,  yet  charities  of  all 
forts  do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  millipn  of  livres  a  year.  A  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety has  fubfcribed  10,000  louis  d'or  for  fupporting  the  poor;  three  years  ago 
150,000  liv.  were  fubfcribed  in  order  to  provide  beds  enough,  in  the  hofpital 
'  to  have  all  the  poor  lye  fingle,  and  foon  after  400,000  liv.  to  fupport  the  poor 
out  of  employment,  becaufe  the  crop  of  filk  failed,  and  laft  year  250,000  liv. 
more  for  the  fame  reafon. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  fcizure  of  theecclefiafticaleftates,  that  the  National 
Aflembly  publicly  declared,  they  would  confider  the  care  of  the  poor  as  one  of 
their  primary  duties.  They  appointed  alfo  a  committee  of  mcndiciti^  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the  Aflembly,  the  ftate  of  the  poor, 
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and  their  opinion  of  the  beft  means  of  extinguifhing  indigence  in  France.     Of 
this  committee  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  was  chairman.     In  their  third  report^ 
they  ftate  to  the  Aflembly  the  heads  of  thofe  propofitions  which  they  thought 
necefl^ry  to  form  the  bafe  of  a  decree  for  that  purpofe.    The  committee  examine, 
in  this  report,  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  a  poor's  rate,  and  with  great  wifdom  abfo- 
lutely  rejed  it.     In  their  fourth  report,  they  ftate  the  mifchiefs  of  the  Englifh 
fyftem — and  add,  "  Mais  cet  exemplc'eft  un  grand  &  important  lefon  pour  nous  z 
car,  independamment  des  vices  qu'elle  nous  prefente,  &d'une  d^penfemonftreufe, 
&d'un  enpouragement  neceflaire  ^  la  fain^antife,  ellenous  decouvre  la  plaie poli- 
tique deTAnglcterre  la  plus  devorante,  qu'il  eft  egalement  dangereux  pour  fa  tran- 
quillite  &  fon  bonheur  de  detruire  ou  de  laiffer  fubfifter*.— I  am  rather  furprifed, 
that  while  they  feem  perfcftly  well  informed  of  the  evils  attending  the  mifchiev- 
ous  fyftem  of  England,  they  fhould  adopt  the^principle  of  our  poor's  laws,   by 
declaring,  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  pecuniary  affiftance  from  the  ftate ;  that 
the  National  Aflembly  ought  to  confider  fuch  provifion  as  one  of  its  firft  and 
moft  facred  duties ;  and  that  an  expence,  with  this  view,  ought  to  be  incurred 
to  the  amount  of  50  millions  a  year.     I  do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  poflible  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  as  a  facred' duty,  and  not  extend  that  50 
to  100,  if  neccfljty  fhould  demand  it — the  100  to  200 — the  200  to  300— and  ib 
on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreflion,  that  has  taken  place  in  England.    We  have 
found,  by  long  experience  in  England,  that  the  more  money  is  expended,, 
even  well  and  humanely  expended,  the  more  poor  are  created ;  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  indigence  and  mifery  is  exadtly  in  proportion  to  the  afliftance  given  to 
them  by  rates.     The  fame  effeft  would  certainly  take  place  in  France;  the 
expenditure  of  50  millions  would  inevitably  make  100  neceflary*     It  is  in  vain 
to  fay,  that  of  that  50  there  are  30  already  expended  by  hofpitals,  and  fix  -f*  by 
the  clergy ;  for  the  committee  themfelves  give  fuch  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of 
the  hofpitals,  that  a  dependence  on  fuch  charity  will  not  be  among  the  regular 
refources  of  the  poor ;  and  as  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affiftanqe,  no  families  could 
rely  on  it  as  a  matter  of  appropriated  right.     The  cafe  would  be  very  different, 
if  the  National  Aflembly  were  folemnly  to  declare  it  their  duty  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  and  aflign  50  millions  for  that  purpofe ;  there  would  then  be  an  uni- 
verfal  reliance  on  that  duty,  and  that  humanity,  of  the  legiflature;  and  the  con- 
fequence  we  know  by  fatal  experience.     I  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that  the  poor 
ought  to  be  left  to  private  charity,  as  they  are  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  to  an  in- 
finitely better  efiedt  than  refults  from  the  rates  in  England.     In  proportion  as  the 
public  interferes,  private  charity  is  wounded,  till  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  comes 
to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft.  grievous  evils  to  which  property  is  expofed. 

♦  ^airiime  Rapport  du  Comiti  de  Mendiclii.  8vo.  1790.  p.  7.         +  Gnquum^  Rapport^  p.  21. 
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If  fifty  millions  could  be  expended  in  France  without  creating  a  dependence, 
the  burdicn  would  be  very  moderate ;  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  utter  impof- 
fibflity  of  fuch  a  cafe ;  we  know  that  the  wifeft  difpenfiition  of  money  amongft 
the  poor,  not  earned  by  indqftry,  always  creates  a  dependence,  and  confequently 
becomes,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  the  origin  of  the  evil  that  is  cured.  For  the  like 
reafon,  hofpitalsj  tf.ivelladminijleredy  are  equal,  nuifances ;  they  are  attended  by 
a  fimilar  effedt,  and  the  more  that  eiFedl  is  leflened  by  a  vicious  and  cruel  ma- 
pagement,  fo  much,  perhaps,  the  better  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mafs  of  poor, 
who  will  not  be  tempted  into  a  reliance  on  an  abode  of  mifery,  defpair,  and 
death.  The  expenditure  of  the  poor's  rates  of  England  is  certainly  not  free  from 
abufes,  but  they  are,  all  things  confidered,  lefs  than  might  reafonably  be  ex* 
pedted.  They  amount  to  above  two  millions  fterling,  and  I  am  confident,  from 
a  long  and  attentive  obfervation  of  their  effedts  upon  the  poor,  that  the  mafs  of 
human  wretchednefs  is  quadrupled  by  their  influence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
for  one  perfon  made  eafy,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  four  are  rendered  poor  or 
miferable,  by  depending  on  that  expence,  inftead  of  the  exertions  of  private  in- 
duftry ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  on  a  moderate  average  ihe  amount  of  our  ■ 
poor's  rates  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  near  i  oo,oooL  ayear,  of  courfe  approach- 
ing rapidly  towards  three  millions,  and  at  the  fame  time  curing  no  evils  that  they 
have  not  created,  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  the  political  eeconomy  of  our 
government,  which,  intent  upon  trifles,  negleds  this  growing  and  alarming 
evil  ?  Had  an  a<3:  paflTed  ten  years  ago,  limiting  thefe  afleflments  to  the  average 
of  the  lafl:  feven  years  (a  meafure  I  urged  in  print  for  more  than  ten  years  paft)^ 
it  would  have  faved  half  a  million  a  year  in  expenditure,  and  four  times  that 
amount  in  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  diilrefs.  What  has  fatally  obtained 
in  England  will  take  place  in  France,  if  the  EngTifli  principle  be  adopted,, 
namely,  that  the  ftate  is  compelled  in  duty  to  fupport  the  poor;  fifty  millions 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  one  hundred,-  and  both  of  them  the  parent  of  increafing 
mifeiy.  It  is  not  the  ftate,  but  individuals  tl^t  are  bound  ;  and  private  charity 
is  indifptttably  the  proper  method.  Foundling  hofpitals  may  be  claflTed  among 
the  moft  mifchievous  inftitutions  that  can  be  eftablilhed ;  for  they  muft  .cer- 
tainly encourage  tliat  vicious  procreation,  which,  from  its  mifery,  does  not  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  population.  From  the  almoft  indifcriminate  deftrudtion  of 
the  children  they  receive,  which  in  France  is  fo  enormous,  that  of  101,000  \rt 
fixteen  years,  1 5,000  only  were  in  exiftcnce  *,  it  might  by  feme  be  thought,, 
that  they  do  not  tend  to  increafe  the  people;  but  the  prefervation  of  the- chil- 
dren, fuppofing  them  to  eflfeca  it,  would  not  be  the  principal  operation  •  Such 
hoipitals  encourage  marriage,  from  the  certainty  that  the  children  need  not  to 
remain  a  burthen  upon  the  parents ;  but  when  the  confli(ft  comes  in  the  mo^ 

Rapport  fait  au  mus  du  Canute  dc  Mendicitides  vifiUifaiifS  dam  div£rs  HCfpitaux^  Svo- 1 790.  p..  27^ 
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ifficr's  bo&m^  the  feelings  of  nature  will  oftener  triumph  than  the  didlates  of  fb 
infamousa  crime  as  that  of  abandoning  her  offspring ;  and  thus  more  children 
will  be  preferved  than  expofed.  A  government  cannot,  by  any  methods,  encour- 
age marriage  without  increafing  the  people  i  for  whatever  tends  to  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  children,  whether  by  an  increafe  of  induftry,  that  fhall  enable 
children  to  fupport  themfelves,  or  by  foundling  hofpitals,  that  remove  the  bur- 
then altogether,  the  efFedl  in  the  end  will  be  inevitable;  And  this  effcA  in 
France  is  of  a  moft  pernicious  nature ;  for  the  competition  for  employment  be- 
ing already  too  great  to  permit  the  people  to  live  with  comfort,  no  inftitutions 
to  encourage  population  can  take  place  there  at  prefent  without  entailing  mi- 
fery  upon,  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  It  may  alfo  h^e  added,  that  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  foundling  hofpitals,  is  an  encouragement  alfo  of  vice  and  in- 
humanity ;  and  a  public  premium  given  to  the  banifhment  of  the  beft  feeling* 
of  the  human  bofom* 

Rj/e  of  Prices. 

SoLOGKE — La  Ferti. — Cattle  of  all  kinds  increafed  in  price  more  than  % 
thii"d  in  one  year.  A  cow  from  48  liv.  to  90  liv.  ;  a  horfe  7  or  8  louis  to  I2f  ^ 
a  hog  1 5  liv.  to  30  liv.     It  has  been  owing  to  a  wiant  of  forage. 

Berry — Vatan. — See  two  good  cart-horfes,  which  were  fold  this  year  for 
20  louis  each ;  and  feveral  farmers  afierted,  that  a  horfe  which  three  years  ago 
was  worth  5  louis,  would  now  bring  12. 

LiMOsiN — Limoges.^ — The  fame  quantity  of  cord  wood,  which  was  fold  15 
years  ago  at  50  liv.  now  fells  at  1 50  liv.  Land  greatly  railed  in  its  value,  ^nd 
hufbandry  doubly  more  produftive  than  20  years  ago. 

L  A  N  Q  u  E  D  00 — Bagnere  de  Lucbon ,— The  meafu  re  of  land,  called  the  coperade^ 
^hich  fome  years  fince  fold  at  12  liv.  is  now  at  24  liv.  and  even  30  liv. 

Bayonne. — Within  ten  years,  prices  of  every  thing,  including  houfe-rcnt^ 
very  much  increafed. 
^  Bourdeaux, — Ytxy  great  increafe  in  the  price  of  every  thing  in  ten  years. 

Isle  of  France — Liancourt. — Within  ten  years,. the  general  expences  of 
living,  bread  alone  excepted,  have  rifen  50  per  cent,  and  labour  nearly  in  the. 
feme  proportion. 

Normandy — Havre. — A  houffe,  in  1779,  let  without  any  fine,  onaleafeof 
fix  years,  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  let  this  year  again  for  three  yearn,  with  a 
fine  of  25  louis  for  600  liv.  per  annum.  A  cellar  which  is  now  60  liv.  was. 
24  liv.  12  years  paft 

Bretagne — Rennes-. — Cord  of  wood  16  liv.     In  1740,  it  was  9$  Kv. 

Champagne — St.Menehoud. — Cord  of  wood  18  liv.  iq/I — but  25yearsago 
^liv.  lOjC  * 

Lorain  E-— 
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LoRAiNE — Pont  au  Moujfon. — The  prices  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  rife» 
one-third  in  twenty  years. 

Luneville — Cord  of  wood  now  26  liv.  was  fifty-two  years  ago  9  liv. 

Stra/I?ourg.— Cord  of  wood  27  liv.  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  12  to  15  liv. 

Franche  Compte. — Thofe  eftates,  which  twenty  years  ago  fold  at  300  liv- 
now  are  800  liv. 

Befan^on — £)(?/<?.— Meat  now  jf.  the  pound— fome  years  ago  ^f. — A  couple 
of  fowls  24y!  which  were  12/. — In  general  every  thing  is  doubled  in  price  in 
ten  years.  To  what  is  this  to  be  afcribed? — To  the  great  increafe  of  population. 
Such  was  the  anfwer  I  received ;  there  is,  however,  no  manufa(5ture  in  the 
country,  iron  forges  excepted. 

BouRGOGNE — Dijon. — Everything  raifed  in  20  years  cent,  per  cent,  partly 
on  account  of  the  improvement  of  roads. 

Oifervations. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  circumftance  in  the  political  ceconomy  of  France  which 
makes  fo  refpedable  a  figure  as  that  of  the  general  rife  of  prices,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  laft  twenty  years.  This  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  mafs  of 
currency  has  confiderably  increafed,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  that  kingdom,  muft 
neceflarily  havearifen  from  an  increafe  of  induftry.  We  know  that  taxes  cannot 
have  been  the  caufe,  as  they  have  not  in  the  fame  period  been  increafed ;  or,  at 
Icaft;  to  fo  fmall  an  amount  as  to  be  irrelative, to  the  queftion.  The  moft  re- 
markable circumftance  attending  this  apparent  profperity  (for  this  circumftance 
is  ufually  concomitant  with  profperity,  though  not  of  neceflity  flowing  from  it) 
is  the  ftill  miferable  ftate  of  the  labouring  poor ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  furprize, 
that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  rifen  equally,  or  in  fome  degree  of  proportion, 
with  other  things ;  this  muft  probably  be  attributed  to  the  too  great  populouf- 
nefs  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  I  ftiall  fpeak  more  particularly  in  another  chap- 
ter. Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifery  which  wc  fee  amongft  the  lower  claflcs  in 
France  feems  quite  inconfiftent  with  a  great  rife  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
occafioned  by  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  wealth ;  and  as  the  price  of  labour  con- 
tinues fo  low  as  not  to  enable  the  people  to  fupport  themfelves  tolerably,  not- 
withftanding  the  rife  of  other  prices,  it  affords  a  clear  proof,  as  it  has  been  juft 
obferved,  that  there  is  too  great  a  competition  for  employment,  arifing  from  the 
excefs  of  population  in  the  kingdom. 
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C  H  A  P.     XV. 

Of  the  Produce  of  France. 

npHIS  may  properly  be  confidercd  as  the  great  queftion  of  political  ceconomy, 
•*•     in  relation  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Icingdoms ;  there  being  no  circumftance 
in  the  fituation  of  any  people,  whether  it  concerns  their  wealth,  profperity, 
power,  or  refources,  but  what  muft  depend,  in  a  high  degree,  on  the  produce 
of  their  lands.     As  it  is  a  fubjedt  which  becomes  every  day  more  interefting  on 
account  of  the  abufes  generated  by  the  complex  fyftem  of  modern  taxation,  it 
has  naturally  put  politicians  upon  comparing  the  productions  of  a  kingdom,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  people^  with  the  neceffities,  or  rather  vices,  of  their 
government.     It  is  well  known,  that  this  proportion  was  fought  for  with  the 
moft  anxious  folicitude  by  the  ceconomijis.     They  conceived,  that  produce  ought 
alone  to  bear  all  the  impofitions  which  the  government  of  any  kingdom  fhould 
lay  upon  its  fubjedts ;  a  doftrine  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous,  but  which 
.  has  been  drefled  and  decorated  with  fo  much  ability  as  to  have  found  advocates 
in  every  part  of  Europe.     The  conjedlures  which  have  been  made  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  all  the  lands  in  France,  are  innumerable.     There  has  been  fcarcely  a 
political  writer  on  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  who 
has  not  taken  an  opportunity,  perhaps  ill-afforded  by  his  fubjedt,  to  calculate  the 
amount ;  but  all  the  accounts  that  I  have  feen  have  been  made  on  -  fuch  infuf- 
ficient  data,  that  it  is  uninterefting  whether  the  imagined  refult  happens  to  be 
near  to,  or  far  from,  the  fadt ;  fince  of  fo  many  random  guefTes  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  all  (hould  be  remote  from  truth.     Of  the  methods  ufed  in  calculating 
the  national  produce  by  various  French  writers,  two  have  been  principally  relied 
upon  ;   the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  particularly  the  vingtiemes,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten  by  the  people.     More  vague  foundations  could  hardly  have 
been  fought  or  deviled ;   the  taxes  were  laid  with  fo  little  regard  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion, the  exemptions  were  fo  numerous,  ^nd  abufes  fo  univerfal,   that  the  po- 
fition  of  the  ftars  might  almoft  as  well  be  reforted  to  as  a  political  guide.     The 
confumption  of  bread  is  almoft  equally  unfatisfadtory  in  a  kingdom,  where 
wheaten  bread  is  not  probably  eaten  by  half  the  people ;  and  where  chefnuts^ 
maiz,  .harricots,  and  other  legumes,  form  principal  objedts  of  confumption. 
But  if  this  difficulty  were  gotten  over,  in  which  there  are  no  data  that  deferve 
a  moment's  attention,  we  muft  alfo  take  into  the  account  the  confumption  of  the 
earth's  produfts,  in  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  liquors,  fuel,  timber,  and  all  the  vjk 
riety  of  objedts  that  adminifter  to,  or  are  confumed  by,  manufa<fturcs,  commerce, 
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and  fhipping.  However,  though  we  have  every  reafon  imaginable  to  believe, 
that  fuch  data  are  abfolutely  infufficient  for  calculating  the  produce  of  a  king- 
dom like  France,  yet  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  authors  who  have  given 
attention  to  a  fubje6t  of  fo  much  utility.  Accumcy  was  not  to  be  attained  by 
purfuing  any  methods ;  but  it  mufl:  be  confefled,  that  thofe  which  they  adopted, 
though  not  applicable  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view,  gave  rife  to  important  dif- 
quifitions ;  and  we  owe  to  their  labours  fome  fads  trUly  ufeful,  and  many  ob- 
fervations  deferving  attention-  The  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  the  calcu- 
lation in  a  fati€fa(5lory  manner,  appears  clearly  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
inade  by  minifters  at  the  head  of  the  national  finances,  and  confequently  poflefled 
of  ever}'  opportunity  which  power  could  confer,  to  acquire  whatever  knowledge 
they  fought ;  yet  the  ideas  have  been  as  vague  and  unfatisfadtory  as  thofe  of  fpe- 
culatifts,  who  have  been  devoid  of  fuch  advantages.  It  fhould  feerp,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  bureau  or  the  clofct,  that  data  for  this  calculation  are  to  be  fought ; 
but  that  he  who  would  know  what  the  lands  of  a  kingdom  produce,  {hould  view 
and  examine  them.  It  would  be  madnefs  in  a  traveller  like  myfelf  to  pretend 
that  it  is  poffible  to  give  a  true  eftimate  of  the  productions  of  a  kingdom  from 
viewing  but  a  part  of  it :  I  know  the  difficulties  and  hazard  of  the  undertaking  too 
well  to  have  any  fuch  preteniions ;  and  all  I  would  aiTume,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  probability  that  my  eftimate  of  the  part  I  faw  is  not  greatly  removed  from 
fa<5t.  Thirty  years  experience,  I  hope,  have  contributed  to  enable  me  to  form 
more  than  a  vague  conjefture  of  the  produces  of  any  country  that  I  view  with 
'  attention ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  my  journies,  in  almoft  every  direc- 
tion, amount  to  feveral  thouiands  of  miles,  there  will  not  appear  to  be  any  great 
hazard  in  fuppofing,  that  the  average  of  fuch  a  portion,  correded  on  refledion 
and  from  information  relative  to  the  parts  not  feen,  cannot  be  very  far  diftant 
from  the  real  one  of  the  whole  kingdonx. 

To  purfue  this  inquiry,  I  fhall  divide  France  not  into  generalities,  which 
have  no  longer  any  exiftence,  nor  into  departments,  which  are  yet  hardly  in 
cxiftence,  but  into  diftrids  relatively  to  their  foil,  according  to  the  map  which 
isannexed  to  the  chapter  of  foils.— The  method  by  which  I  made  the  eftimate 
is  this  :  in  viewing  the  country,  I  combined  thofe  circumftances  which  ftrikc 
the  eye  in  regard  to  foil,  crops,  proportion  of  thofe  crops  of  vines,  of  wood, 
and  wafte,  with  the  courfes  arid  the  produdts  of  all  forts  by  information ;  and 
from  the  whole  deduced  the  conclufion  of  what  I  conceived  was  the  annual 
produce;  and  at  each  ftage,  or  refting-placc,  ftruck  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,  wich  were  afterwards,  in  fome  inftances,  thrown 
into  divifions,  by  calculating  the  average  of  larger  diftxifts  of  country.  I  give, 
in  another  chapter,  the  produce  of  corn,  and  price  per  acre  at  which  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  diftrids  I  travelled  through  are  let  and  fold ;  but  the  reader 
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Vrill  carry  in  hismind^  that  the  prefcnt  view  of  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  jufl:  mentioned ;  for  the  objed  here  in 
contemplation  is,  the  average  product  of  all  forts  of  land,  hearth^  rock,  marHi, 
and  mountain,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields ;  tracks  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  de« 
mand  the  produce,  fince  not  one  inhabitant  in  a  thoufand  ever  thought  of  them 
with  any  fuch  view :  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  fo  ill  underflood,  ami 
wliere  the  peafants  are  fo  little  enlightened,  a  traveller  will  come  out  of  a  pro- 
vince as  ignorant  as  he  entered  it,  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  information^ 

Northern  Ditriqt  of  Rich  Loam* 

Contains  the  Prwinces  of  Flanders^  Artois^  Picardy^  Normandy^  andtbelfie  ^ 

France. 
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0 
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90 
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45 
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60 
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60 
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70 
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60 
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45 
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6 

80 

Rouen, 

10 

16 

Meux, 

23 

40 

Caen, 

27 

75 

Lonviers, 

>7 

30 
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10 

80 

Bayeux, 

11 

50 
Miles,  12 

Vernon, 
20. ^Averag 

15 

;epro( 

SS 
iuce,  2I. 

13s.  pid. 

There  is  not  the  fame  difficulty  in  calculating  the  produce  of  this  track  of 
rich  land,  as  in  fome  other  provinces,  where  the  foil  is  much  more  various.— 
Bad  hulbandry  and  fallows  occafion  a  much  greater  dedudion  here,  than  infe- 
fcriority  of  foil.  No  particular  reafons  induce  me  at  prefent  to  lower  this  ejfti- 
mate,  excep,  perhaps,  the  forefts  of  Chantilly  and  Villefcoterets,  may  not 
have  been  crofied  in  fuch  diredions  as  to  allow  fufficient  deductions ;  but  of 
this  I  am  in  doubt.  Confidcring,  however,  the  number  of  forefts  which  are 
within  thefe  limits,  which  I  did  not  pafs,  I  am  inclined  to  make. the  further 
allowance  of  3s.  pid.  and  fet  down  this  average  product  at  2K  los. 
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Phin  of  Alface. 

Maes.    PiDducc.  I  Mfe*.      Prddnce. 

Stra/boufg,        -        aa    -    70J.    Colmar,  •  12    -    ^ou 

Schdcftadtj         -         ^5     -     60    I  llenheim,.         -  ^5     -    4i       ' 

MifeSy  84,—— Average  produce,  al.  i6s.  Sid- 
Much  of  this  diflri<a  is  not  fo  rich  as  a  great  part  of  the  former ;  but  the  foil' 
within  theib  limits  more  equal-^-and  of  courfe  not  fuch  deductions  on  account 
of  foreih 

^he  Limagne.. 

Riom  to  iMire.    Miles,  ao.* ^Average  produce,.  5!.. 

This  celebrated  vdcanic  vale  i&  very  narrow ;  and  in  this  eftimate  nothing  & 
included  but  the  mere  vale :.  if  the  flopes  v^ere  to  be  included,  the  produce 
would  not  be  more  than  45s. 


Miles.  Produce. 

In  Quercy,       90  6oj, 

To  Pyrenees,,  103  50 

Skuran,            14  50 


Plain  of  the  Garonne.. 


MUei. 

Prodoce*. 

Tonhcins, 

8 

IW- 

RcoUe,. 

a4. 

too 

Bourdeau^, 

^5 

60 

Miles.    Produce. 
Lcitour,  5         60s. 

Leyrac,  17         80 

Aguillonj  17         85 

Miles,  !;9i,— -Average  produce,  3I.  3s.  3id, 

As  this  route  carried  us  very  much  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,,  one  oS  the 
licheft  vales  in  the  world,  though  not  wide,  I  am  not  inclined  to  rife  this  efti- 
mate on  account  of  the  immenfc  vineyards  of  the  Pays  de  Medoc,  &c,  which 
fliould  be  done,,  if  I  had  not  pretty  much  extended  the  diftridfc,  as  may  be  fecn. 
on  the  map.  Not  having  vifited  the  Bas  Poitou,  another  rich  track,  which, 
may  be  clafled  with  the  above  mentioned,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  other  efti- 
mate than  I  was  favoured  with  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  apparendy 
knew  it  very  well ;.  he  affured  me,  that  the  moft  exadl  calculation  of  its  pro^ 
duce  was  5oliy.  per  arpent  de  Paris  : — this  is  2I.  los.  gd*  per  Englifli  acre, 

Obfervations. 

In  thefe  parts  of  France^  which  are  undoubtedly  the  richeft,  the  produce  li- 
very  much  beneath  what  it  would  become  with  a  more  enlightened  pradlice.— ^ 
Flandersr,  part  of  Artois,.  Alface,  the  vale  of  the  Garonne,,  and  the  Limagne  of 
Auvergne,  are  the  only  diftridts  of  the  kingdom  where  fallows  are  banifhed  j  and, 
the  great  produfts  of  thofe  territories  fhew  the  prodigious  confequence.  of  this; 
improvement*  They  form,  however,  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  which  we  are  confidering  at  prefent ;  the  arable  part.of  the  reft  is  uni- 
formly applied  in  the  barbarous  courfe  of,,  i,  fallow  ;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn j. 
the  produdts  are  confequently  much  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  be:;  and  the 
luimber  of  hoxfcs  much  greater*     Conftderable  tracks  are  in  open  fields,  and 

fbackle^ 
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ihackled  with  the  rights  of  commonage,  and  prefcribed  rotations.  As  the  Nar- 
tiooal  Aflcmbly  has  paffcd  a  decree  againft  inclofures,  and  there  are  no  fuch 
methods  known  in  France  to  effedt  the  allotment  of  open  fields,  as  we  pn&ik 
fb  beneficially  in  England ;  and  as  power  in  that  country,  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  refides  very  much  in  the  people,  we  inay  take  for  granted,  that  fuch 
methods  will  either  not  be  adopted  at  all,  which  is  the  moil  probable,  or  at 
leaft  very  flowly  and  incompletely. — In  whatever  manner  the  improvement  it 
introduced,  and  by  whatever  preparatory  fteps,  it  is  certain,  that  the  manage- 
snent  of  thefe  diftri<lts  muil:  be  very  much  changed,  before  they  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  produce  adequate  to  the  gr^at  excellency  of  the  foil, 
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Can  fains  the  Provinces  of  Bretagrie,  Anjou,  Parts  of  Normandy i 

and  Guienne 
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)8.—— Average  produce,  il. 
Guienne  and  Gafcoigne. 
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16 

Miles,  259.— —Average  produce,  il.  13$,  gd. 

I  have  not  much  apprehenfion  that  my  eftimate,  of  the  lands,  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces through  which  my  route  led  me,  is  materially  erroneous  ;  but  there  (s 
great  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  tracks  I  travelled  through  be  fimilar  to  tl^e 
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provinces  at  krge.  I  have  very  little  doubt^  on  the  contrary,  that  the  road  con^ 
du&ed  me,  both  in  Bretagne  andGuienn^j  through  a  track  ruperior  to  the  ave- 
rage 6{  thofe  countries.  I  was  informed  of  Ibme  immenfe  heaths  in  Brctagne, 
which  had  fcarcely  ahoufe  in  ten  leagues;  and  from  the  communication  of  a 
nobleman,  perfeflly  well  acquainted  with  the  province,  I  have  traced  ia*  the  map 
a  large  track,  in  which  the  cultivation  is  quite  inconfiderable*— of  ftfch  diftri^ 
I  faw  little^  And  in  Guienne,  the  /andes  of  Bourdeaux  have  been  notorious, 
and  almoft  proverbial,  for  fome  centuries.  I  have  been  aflured,  that  they 
do  riot  contain  lefe  than  300  fquare  leagues,  or  1,468,181  Englifli  acres,  k 
isnuft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  all  theie,  or  nearly  all,  are  wafte.; 
for  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  pines  that  yield  from  15s.  to  20s.  an. 
acre.  Much,  however,  is  really  wafte  and  deferves  the  French  appellation,, 
hn^K  This  immenfe  diftri<5t  probably  occupies  about  one-fix th  part  o£  all 
1  have  marked  of  Gafcoign ;  five-fixths  at  the  average  noted,  ofiL  13s.  9d,. 
and  one-iixth^  three-fourths  at  15s.  and  one-fourth  at  2S.  6d.  being  mere 
walle; — the  medium  of  this  fixth,  therefore,  is  iis.iod.  ^  or,,  for  the  whole,, 
ll.  xcs.  id. — The  proportion  of  waftes^  in  Bretagne,  is  not  well  afcertained  >• 
I  was  aflured.  On  no  mean  authority,,  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince are  uncultivated  5  and  by  a  very  intelligent  nobleman,,  that  even  of  39 
parts,  Z4  are  /ande,  which  amounts  to  three-fifths.  And  the  author  of  the 
Conjiderations  fur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  who  knew  it  well,,  fays,  p.  30,  that 
one-third  of  it  is  in  that  ftatc.  That  part  I  vifited,  is  not  the  worft  ;  yet,  from, 
what  I  faw,  I  can  cafily  credit  there  are  three-fifths  in  that  flate.  Anjeu  and^ 
Maine  are  equally  noted  for  the  immenfity  of  their  heaths  (bruyeres)^  which  are 
reported  to  extend  60  leagues  at  one  place.  In  going  from  La  Fleche  to  Tour- 
billy,  I  iaw  more  than  in  any^  other  quarjter,  but  heard  fo  much  of  them  from 
perfons  I  could  depend  upon,  that  I  am  clear  my  own  notes  of  the<:euDtrjr  t 
paflfed  through  gQ  a  good  deal  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  whole :  a^confidera- 
tion  which  will  ihdace  me  to  calculate  the  three  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou,, 
and  Maine,  with  that  part  pf  Normandy  not  included  in  the  rich  loam  divifion,., 
at  2S8.  It  would  fweU  thcfe  papers  too  much,  to  fpecify.  all  my  rcafons  for  this 
cflimation»  which  I  have  not  made  without  duly  adverting  to  various  circuni^ 
jftancesthat  afFed:  the  produce  in  different  quarters  of  thefe  provinces*. 

T 

ObferoattMs^ 

One  pound  eight  /hillings  average  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  Bretagne,  Anjbu>. 
Maine,  and.  a  confiderable  part  of  Normandy,  fome  of  which  territories  poflefs: 
fingular  advantages,  evidently  marks  the  mifejaible  fbte  of  agriculture.     I  am 
within  bounds,  when  I  offer  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  thisdiflridt,  con- 
taining above  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  and,  with  great  probability,  twelve  miU 

lions> 


P    R    O    ID    U    G    E, 


4fii 


|bn8capabteofimpro¥einent>  might  be  made  to  produce^  on  an  average^  2I.  5s. 
per  acre»  without  wf  extraordinary  efforts^  were  the  farmers  induced  to  changi^ 
their  methods,  and  adopt  new  rotations  of  crops.  Thus  17s.  an  acre  would  be 
gained  to.  the  commufiity,  which,  on  twelve  millions,^,  amounts  to  io,200,oooL 
a  year.  Improvements,  on  the.  heaths  of  Bourdeaux,.  that  is,  in  the  Gafcoigfi 
divifion,  are  not  e(|ually  obvious,  becauf<^onimmenfe  tracks  the  ^^^^r/V/^r  re^- 
ceives  as  much  perhaps  at  preiibnt  from  pines,  as  he  would  receive  were  the 
whole  in  cultivation..  But  the  difference  to  the  nation  is  prodigious;  it  is  not 
die  net  income  of  the  landlord  which  makes  a  kingdom  profperous ;  it  is-  the 
grofs  produce  of  the  lands^^  this,  on  the.  heaths  above-mentioned,  would  be 
trebled,  though  the  landlords  gained  nothing.  But  there  arcLon  thofe  heaths 
very  confiderable  tracks  not  occupied,  by  pines,  but,  on  the  contrary,  leftabib^ 
lutely  wafte.;  LpaiTed  many  of  them  which  were  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work ;  thefe  are  capable  of  as  great  an  improvement  as  the  heights  of  Bretagne : 
ct  prefeat,  they  produce  nothing,  but  are  all  capable  of  yielding  from  40s..  to  50s.. 
an  acre.  If,  however,  they  were,  converted  into  good  (hcep^walk  only,  the.ad«- 
utantage.  would  be  very  confiderable^ 

DISTRICT    OF  C&ALX.. 


e<mfarmng  the  Provinces  of  Champagne  ^SologM^  Touraine^  Poitou^Saintonge^.and^ 

Angoumois. 

Arofe  Sologne.    Miles^,  50;— --« Average  produce,  fsw. 

Miles.        Produce.  I  Miles^       Pi'odace^ 

AwoouMois; — CavignactoMonlieu,  15.       +f.  6^/.    Angoulemc,        25        24/* 
BM^befieux^         -  2:2         243^;         Vcrtcuili     -         27         24 

Milcs^  89.*— —Average  produce,,  il.os.  8id. 

Miles.    Produce.  I  Miles. .  Produce.  I  Miles.    Produce. 

PoiTOir.— Vivonne,    ^S-       3Ss^  iPoitiers,  la    .    25X.   |  Chateaurault,.  25        25^. 
MUes,  72.— — ^Average  produce,  il.  9s.  10 Jd. 


Miles.     Produce. 

TouRAiNE. — TpTours>    25        4oy. 
Saumur,         10^       60 
Miles,.  77. ^Average  ppoc 

Miles. 
Ambdife>*   •     17 
Blois,       -       25. 
uce,,  2I.  9s.. id. 

Produce. 
40  J  • 
60 

Miles.    Produce*. 

Champagne.— Near  Mcauxto  Gha- 

teau  Thiery^,         30 '       40/. 
Epernay,.         -         25        40 
Rhcims,           -          15         50 

La  Lege,, 

Chalons, . 

Ove,, 

St.  M«ichoHd, 

Miles.    Pnodocev 
12          lOSj. 
12          10 
15          20 ' 

fiClcs,  124,— Average  prod  cc,  il.  ijs.  5d. 


FreccivcAi 


^i 


4^a  P   K   o   i:>   V   C   E. 

I  rtcftived  no  itifoftnation  relating  to  the  parts  of  Poxtoa,  Tounfoc,  and  So- 
lognc,  which  I  had  not  examined,  that  gives  me  rcafon  to  doubt  of  the  geqeral 
refemblance  Ijetween  the  different  diftridls  of  thofc  provinces*  I  was,  however, 
dffvtrtA,  that  if  I  &w  more  of  Angoumois,  I  fhould  form  a  better  opinion  of 
it  ilh&n  frbm  the  part  I  had  viewed:  fuch  hints,  from  perfbns  of  observation, 
ought  riot  to  be  difregarded ;  and  will  induce  me  to  fuppofe  the  average  value 
Ibmething  higher,  viz.  il.  4s. — This  province  is  faid,  by  an  author  who  has 
written  upon  it,  to  contain — arable,  437,000  journals  5— vines,  290,000  i-^grafe, 
^145,000 r—woods^  107,400;— r^i?«w<?^,  88,000 j — 'total,  1,067,400.  Beiidefbr- 
efts  and  w^ftes. — What  chaumes  means,  di(lin<3:  from  arable  land,  I  know  not^ 
wilefi  it  be  arSble  left  to  weeds  for  fome  years,  after  being  exhauibd  by 
cropis*.  The  cafe  with  Champagne  b  eaeceedingly  different  :-^-a  very  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  that  province,  which  I  did  not  view,  is  called  Pouilkux,  or 
lottfy,  from  its  poverty  of  foil — a  poor  hungry  chalk.  But  my  route,  except 
froto  Rheiims  to  Chalons,  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Marne,  and  through  the  fineft 
Vittejrardsof  the  province.  The  provincial  aflfembly  of  Chalons  fent  to  the 
miniftry  a  reprefentation  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  province,  in  which  they 
gave  a  detail  of  its  produdls  as  follows  : 

Extent,  in  arpents,     -     4,000,000  ^    Of  which  wood,        -  850,000 

meadow,     -  150,000 

vines,         -  100,000 

commons,  97,000 

vagufy        -  160,000 

arable,      -  '  2,643,000 


4,000,000 
Total  grofs  produce,    -     60,000,000  Hv.—-^r,  perarpent,    -     15IIV. 

Reprefentations  of  this  kiAd,  however,  are  rarely  deferving  of  much  attention, 
in  thofe  circtimftances  that  concern  the  value  or  income  of  lands,  for  it  is  always 
the  intereft  of  fuch  bodies  to  fink  the  value;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  in 
the  prefent  cafe;  as  it  is  Impdffible,  that  the  valuation  of  i  5  livl  can  be  juft,  if 
there  be  the  quantity  of  vines,  meadow,  and  arable  lands  here  Ijpecified ,-  fince  thefe 
^V  alone  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things^  produce  much  more  than  60,000,000  liv.  For 

the  vines  at  1 50  liv. — the  meadows  at  80  liv.— and  the  tirable  at  no  more  than 

;  2oHv.  amotmt  1079,860,000  liv.^ — If  the  wood  were  to  yield  no  more  than  10  liv. 

it  adds  8,500,000  liv.  making  88,360,000  liv.  without  reckoning  a  livre  for  the 
reft.     Inftead  of  1 5  liv.  per  arpent  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  hefitation  at  all  in 

:  calculating  at  25  liv.  which  i^afces  il.  6s,  3d.  per  acre. 

f  ♦  EJ/ai  d!unc  methods  a  ttcnJre  la  C^nnoifances  dtf  Fo^ageurs^  par  M.  Meunier. .  8vo.  1 779.  torn.  i. 

i  P-  176. 


\ 


Recapitulation. 


F  »  o  j»  v  <:  «, 


^s 


Recapitulation.. 


Sblogne^        50  mifesi  at  i%. 
Angoumois^  &9  at  ^1.  4s. 

Poicou^.         72.  at  iJ.  9S.  iojcd» 

Touraine,      77  at  2I.  9s.  id. 

ChanipagnCi.1 24.  i&t  il«  6s«  3d* 

4ift 


106 

107 
188 
162 


10 
16 

9 
19 
15 


o 
o 
6 

o 


I7S    9    w    Average^  iK  8s« 


O^ervatims.. 

The  produce  of  thefc  wretched  provinces^  rifing  £0  higH^ag  28s.  i^Jn  a.grear 
fifieafure^  to  be  afcrihed  to  vineSf  wluch^  it  is  always  to  be  noted«  is  a  branch  a£  • 
cultivation  better  ujiderftood  than  any  other  in  France,  if  we  may  judge  from- 
Ae  general  fuccefs  that  attends  it,.    Without  the  aid  <^  the  vineyards,  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  chalk  diftridts  would  be  low  indeed*.    Nothing  can  be  worfe 
cultivated^  or  rather  more  negle£fced*.    Sainfoin  is  known,  and  yet  no  uie  is^^ 
made  of  it,  comparatively  ipeaking;  fo  little  underftood,  that  I  have  feen  the 
farmers  feduloufly  fummcr-fallowing  a  field  at  no  flight  expence,  in  order  to  get 
fome  miferable  rye  and  oats,  while  his  adjoining,  field  wets  abandoned  to  nature, 
as  not  worth  cultivating.     The  chalk  provinces  contain  16  millions  of  acres  :- 
and  the  whole  are  are-  fufceptiblc  of  a.  very  eafy  and  obvious  improvement,  to  the^ 
amount  of  1 5s,  an  acre,  which>  on  1 2  millions  only,  would  add  nine  million^ 
fterling  per  annum  to  the  wealth  and  profpcrily  of  the  nation;  and  would  ftill. 
be  capable  of  much  greater  improvenient,  and  yet' Would  be  far  behind  what  we^ 
are  well  acquainted  with  in  fome  parts. of  England,^. 


District  ok  Ghavoelv 
Contains  Botirbonnois  and  Nevernois. . 


Milei..  Produce 

Autun  to  Luzy,  22  1 5/. 

Chavannc,          27  15 

Moulins,.           10^  1^5^ 

Riaux,,              10  12. 


Mfles.' 

IVoduoe. 

PogUWi.          8» 

JOXi 

LaCharite,.   8 

as 

Pbuilly, ,         9. 

50- 

Croifficre, .    47 

25.- 

Miles.     Produce. 

St. .  Poncrin^,  30        'xBs. 

Roanne  to  Moulins^  45         15 
St.  P.  leMont>,       18  12 

^  Magny,        -  7        30:  j 

Miles,  24 1  •- Average  produce,  1 1.  os.  6f  ?!• 

'I  faw  too  little  of  the  Nevcrnois  to  judge  of  its  equalizing  what  I  remarked  ' 
in  other  fimilar  tracks,.,  and  therefore  have  given  thefe  produd:s  from  informa- 
tion, on  comparing  them  with  other  diftriifk'  I  knew  much  better--    There  are 
no  particular  circumftanceis  that  make  the^ttainment-of  fomething^approaching: 

accuracy/ 


4*4 


PRODUCE. 


accuracy  difficultt  My  information  at  Moulins  was,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Bourbonnois  are  heath,  broom,  or  wood }  if  any  thing  like  this  be  true,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  too  low  in  the  eilimation,  but  probably  above  it* 

Obfenmtiom. 

Thefe  muft  be  ranked  among  the  moft  improveablc  of  the  French  provinces. 
Thcagriculture  that  is  carried  on  here  (i  fallow,  2 rye)  is  hardly  better  than 
that  of  Sologne,  though  the  crops  are  fuperior.  The  whole  country  being  in- 
clofed,  there  is  little  wanted  but  to  chan^  the  courie  of  hu(bandry,  and  to 
multiply  and  improve  the  breed  of  iheep.  A  farmer,  with  a  little  money,  and 
much  fkill,  would  no  where  make  a  fortune  fooner  than  in  the  Bourbonnois.-— 
Thefe  provinces,  inftead  of  208.  an  acre,  ought  to  produce  33s.  which,  over 
more  than  three  millions  of  acres,  would  be  an  improvement  of  fome  ceniequence 
to  the  nation.  . 


DiSTRICt    OF  TStORY   SOILIU 

Contains  Loraine^  Bourgogne^  Francbe  Compte^  &c* 


Miles. 

St.  Mcnehoud  to 

Mete,  62 

PomaMouflbnjiy 
Nancyr,  37 

Luncville,         17 


Produce. 


.36 

40 


Produce. 

- 

Miles. 

Produce 

33S' 

Dole. 

10 

301". 

ao 

Dijon, 

a8 

45 

^5 

Beaun^ 

aa 

«5 

30 

Mont  Cenist 

aS 

40 

.  30    , 

Autun« 

ao 

iS 

Kluce,  il 

.  15s. 

Miles. 
Savern,  49 

Bcfort,  28 

Beaume,  ^ 

Beian^anf        17 
Qrechamps,     1 2 
Miles,  362.-^ Average  pi 

From  information,  on  which  I  have  reafon  to  depend,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  line  traverfcd,  in  thefe  provinces,  is  a  good  deal  richer,  and  more  culti- 
vated than  the  average  of  them  i  vvhich  is  a  natural  fuppofition,  from  the  road 
leading  very  much  in  vales  by  rivers,  and  by  many  confiderable  towns :  on  this 
account  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  deduiSion  of  6s.  an  acre,  and  to  calculate  the 
^tverage  produce  at  il.  9s. — Commons  are  of  immenfe  extent  in  Loraine,  and 
yield  fcarcdy  any  thing ;  for  the  cattle  that  are  ftarved,  rather  than  kept  on 
them,  are  attended  with  the  fame  lofs,  want^  and  even  mifery,  which  wc  fee 
fo  often  in  England. — 50s,  an  acre  ought,  moderately  ipi^ing,  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  provinces,  in  which  I  faw  no  bad  land  j  or  io  little,  as  not  to  pre- 
vent any  general  conclufions-  Here  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  a  guinea  an 
acre  over  1 5  or  1 6  millions  of  acres* 


District 
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45^ 


District  of  Varioxts  Loams. 
Contains  Limofin^  Berry ^  and  La  Mdrche. 

Miles.     ProdQce.  1  Miles.    Produce. 

Acrofs  Bcrry^        60        30J.  (  -La  Marchc  and  Limofin^     130        jaj^ 
MHcSj  190.-*— Average  produce,  il,  iis.  4id. 

Theie  provinces  are  difgraced  by  miferable  hufbandry,  though  pofleffing  the 
advantage  of  a  good  flimate,  and  a  foilalmoft  €very  where  good.  Even  the 
fands  are  of  a  quality  which  well  adapts  them  to  very  profitable  courfes  of  huf- 
bandry, that  are  here  utterly  unknown.  The  produce,  inftead  of  3 1  s.  omght  to 
be  50S.— for  the  whole  country  that  I  few  is  iaclofed,  and  wants  little  more  than' 
a  fkilful  variation  in  the  courfes  of  crops.  Her«  is  a  lofs  of  1 9s.  an  acre  over  ^ 
or  feven  hiillion&. 


District  of  Mountain* 
Contmns  Auvergn^  Dauphini^  Provence^  Languedoc^  &c» 


Miles.     Produce. 

Rcuiflillon,  56        30J, 

Languedoc. 
Narbonnc  to  Nimcs,  94 


Pont  du  Gard, 

Gange, 

Dauphine. 


12 

Miles, 


50 
507* 


L'Oriol, 

Picrelatte, 

Orange, 

Pont  Bcauvoifin  to 

Lyons, 
Lyonnois. 
I-es  Arnas, 
Roanne, 


Miles. 
20 


Produce. 
60J. 

6 
28 


46        3S 


17 
28 


30 
25 


AUVERGN,- 


Miles^  4a3*- 

-Riom,     20 
Miles,  57.- 


Miles.  Produce. 

Lodevc,        36  5i. 

Beziers,         40  15 

Carcafibnne,  40  40 

Fanjour,        16  30 

St.  Martory,  86  '    27 
-»— Average  produce,  il. 

Miles>.  Produce 
Provence. 
Avignon,       19 


Liflc,  16 

Vauclufe,  ao 

Organ,  ,  12 

Salon,  1 5 

St.  Canat,  20 

Aix,  1 2 


26J. 
60 

45 
60 

15 

28 

60 


Miles.  Produce. ' 

LcPuy,             15  25^% 

PradcUcs,          20  20 

Thuytz,    *        20  as.  6J. 

Villeneuve,        22  10 

Montelinvtrt,     29  25 
)s.  6  id. 

Miles.  Produce. 

Tour  d'Aigues,  20  30J, 
Marfeilles,         20 


Cuges, 

Toulon, 

Hyercs, 

Frejus, 

Cano, 

Nice, 


Average  produce,  il.  8s.  8  id, 

30/  I  Briude,     17         40J.  |  Fix,     20 
— ^Average  produce,  il.  7s.  8d. 


21 
20 
io 

30 
'^% 
«5  * 

'  15  J. 


3« 

^5 
10 
60 

i 
5 

fO 


The  author  of  the  Hijioire  des  Plantes  de  Dauphini^  fays,  in  his  preface^  that 
if  that  province  w^ere  divided  into  three  parts,  three-fourths  of  one  would  be 

3  O  cultivated  i 
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cultivated ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  another  mountains,  and  uncultivated  x 
half  the  third  mountain,  and  one-half  in  culture.  I  am  inclined  to  think; 
that  thefe  notes  do  not  materially  vary  from  truth,  except  in  the  cafe  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  here  appears  inferior  in  produce  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
fad,  for  rcafons  too  complex  to  detail  at  prefent,  I  have  refleiSted  on  various 
circumftances  connc^d  with  this  queftion,  and  believe  I  (hall  be  well  founded 
in  eftimating  that  province  at  il.  us.  inftead  of  il.  8s.  6d,. 

507  miles,  at  il.  lis.  per  mile.-— 423  at  il.  8s.  8fd. — 57  at  il.  7s.  8d. 

Average,  il.  9s.  9d. 

Thofeof  my  readers,  who  have  travelled  only  through  the  vale,  fo  rich  iii 
various  productions,  that  reaches  from  Narbonne  to  Nifm6s;  who  have  viewed 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  watered  grounds  of  Avignon  to  Vauclufe,  or  the 
rich  borders  of  the  Rhone  at  Montelimart,  or  the  vale  wailied  by  the  Ifere,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  provinces  which  can  prefent  fuch  pidtures  of 
fertility  fhould>  on  an  average,  produce  no  more  than  what  has  been  ftated;  but 
they  fhould  have  in  their  rccolle<aion  the  proportion  of  the  whole  diftridl  that 
is  mountainous.  None  of  the  vales,  through  which  I  travelled,  are  of  any  confi- 
derable  breadth,  except  the  vicinity  of  Toulouze.  That  from  Narbonne  to 
Nifmes,  which  is  the  moft  (Celebrated  for  its  productions,  is  no  where  more,  than- 
afev^  leagues  acrofs:  moim tains  are  every  where  contiguous;  and  I  crofled 
very  extenfive  tracks  of  thefe  that  appeared  to  be  the  leaft  produ(ftive  of  any 
land  I  iaw  in  France.  The  Vivarais  has  been  extolled  for  its  cultivation ;  fbme 
vales  and  flopes  undoubtedly  evince  much  induftry :  but  they  arc  ufually  ac- 
companied by  tracks  of  ten  and  twenty  times^  the  extent  that  yield  little .  T  muft 
toakc  the  fame  remark  on  this  diftrid:  of  mountain  that  I  have  done  on  fo  many 
other  occafions ;  every  part,  except  the  rich  vales,  is  capable  of  great  and  pal- 
pable improvement..  I  examined  the  mountains  betweca  Gange  and  Lodcve 
with  attention,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  miferable 
hegleft,,  and  the  leaft  produdive  of  any  I  faw  in  Languedoc ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  might  with  great  eafe  be- made  to  produce  four  times  ds  much  as  thejr 
yield  at  prefent,  were  they  improved  for  fheep  only.  A  fyftem  of  tillage  is  too 
much  introduced,,  by  finall  proprietors.  On. all  the  mountains  of  France;  they, 
ihould  be  tilled  with,  no  other  view  than  of  being  prepared  for  grafles,  and  Son 
profit  derived  by  means  of  fheep  and  cattle,  efpecially  the  former.  This  vaft 
portion^  of  the  kingdom,  containing  28  millions  of  acres,  might,  with  very 
moderate  exertions  be  brought  to  produce  1 5  millions  fterling  more  than  at  pre- 
fent; and  ftill  be.  far  from  th*t  pitch  of  improvement  of  which.it  is  really- 
capabltf.. 

Geuieral 
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General  Recapitulation. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  proportional  areas  of  the  feveral  divifions  into  which 
I  have  thrown  the  kingdom j  according,  to  the  foil  of  it,  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
map  to  he  made  on  a  (heet  of  paper  of  equal  and  fimilar  thicknefs,  as  exadlly  as 
could  be  chofen  5  and  then  cut  out,  with  a  fine  pair  of  fciflars,  the  feveral  divi- 
fions,  which  were  firft  weighed  fcparately,  and  afterwards  the  whole  together. 
All  France  weighed  41 3  veeights,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  The  feveral 
divifions  as  follow : 

The  rich  diftriftof  the  N:  E.  57  parts  of  413. — The  plain  of  the  Garronne  a4.— 
The  plain  of  Alface  2. — The  Bas  Poitou,  &c.  6. 

Rich  Loam^  -  -  -  -  -  89 

Brctagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  part  of  Normandy  48.— Part  of  Guicnne  and  Oaf- 
coign  32. 

Heath,  -  -  •  ^  .  .  80 

Mountain,— containing  Auvergn,   Languedoc,  Rouflillon,  Rouorge,  Provence, 
and  Dauphine.     (Of  thcfe  Dauphinc  by  itfelf  i4,)  -  -  90 

Chalk,— containing  Champagne,  and  parts  of  Angoumois,  Poitou^  Touraine,  Ifle 
of  France,  Sologne,  &c.  •  --  -         '-  -         52 

Gravel,— containing  the  Bourbonnois,  and  Nevemois         -  -  •         1 2 

Stone,— containing  Loraine,  Franche  Compte,  Bourgogne,  and  part  of  Alface,        64 

Sand,  granite,  gravel,  done,  &c.  conuining  thcLimofin,  LaMarche,  Berry,  &c.     26 

413 

The  queftion  arifing  from  thefe  propofitions,  is  the  following:— If  413  give 
131,722,295  acres,  what  will  be  the  proportional  quantities  of  thefe  divifions 
refpedtively  ?  The  anfwers  are  thefe : 

Acres.  Acrei. 

Rich  diftrift  of  the  N.  E.  -            -             1 8,1 79,590 

Plain  of  the  Garonne,  -            -                 7,654,564 

Plain  of  the  Alface,  •            -             -            637,880 

Bas  Poitou,  &c-            -  -             .              i>9I3j64I 

Rich  Loam,  -                  -                         ,    '     ^8,385,675 

Brctagne,  Anjou,  &c.  -              -                15^307,128 

Guienne,  &c.            -  -                -             10,206,085 

Heath,            •  -            .             25,513,213 

.Mountain,  -            -             .             -            28,707,037 

Chalk,            -  -            -                -                 16,584,889 

Gravel,            -  -             -                -                  3,827,282 

Stone,            -  -                -     .            -              20,412,171 

Sand,  &c,  -            .            -            .                  8,392,444 

171,722,711 
Error  in  weighing,  ......  4x6 

3^2  And 
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And  the  produfts  of  thefe  divifions^. according  to  the.  preceding  minutes,  are,. 

Acres..  £.    j.      d.  £.  /.     if* 

Rich  Loam,  28,385,675  —  2.13     91  —  76,345,636     7  9^^ 

Heath,       -  25,513,213  —  I     8     9i  —  36,754,97^     9  6i, 

Mountain,      -    2.8,707,037  —  i.    9  .  9  —  42,701,717  10  9. 

Chalk,         -  16,584,889  —  180.  —  23,218,344  12  o 

Gravel,      •  :J,827,282  —  i     o    6i  —  3>93<^*937  "  ' 

Stone,        -  20,412,171  —  I  15.    o  —  35i72i,299    5  o 

Sand,        -  8,292,444  •-  I   II     4i  —  12,950,133.11  3 

ia»a722,7i>  1   15     li  231,623,543    7     5i: 

Orhe  meafurement  of  the  kingdom  here  given,includes  its  whok  furface,  roads,, 
rivers,  canals,  towns,  &c. ;  wherefore  a  deduction  muft  be  made  from  the  totaL 
area,  and  alfo  from  the  total  produce,  calculated  at  the  above  mentioned  average 
per  acre..    Mr.  Necker  tells  us,  there  are  9000  leagues  of  roads  in  France..  Let: 
us  allow  10,  toifes-of  breadth,  which  is  not  too  much, .  confidering  not  only  the- 
great  width  of  the  roads  themfclves,.  but  the  wafte  of  ground  they  occafion  on 
each  fide;  this  will  give  for  the  whole  128,200  arpents  of  Paris,  or  193,207 
Englifh  acres.     Rivers  probably  occupy  a  much  larger  fpace. .    If  thenumber  of/ 
acres  befuppofed  i3i,ooo,opo,  and  the.722,711  be  given  up  for  all  thefe  deduce 
tions,  we  poflibly  may  not  befarfrom  the  truth ;. as  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that: 
fbreils,  woods,  heaths,  waftes,  and  commons,  are  included  in  the  calculation. . 

Acres.  £,.  /.       ^.  £, 

Totals,     -     131,722,711         —         I   15     li        —       231,623,543: 
Dedufit,,  722,711        —  —  1,268,506 

131,000,000  —  —  230,355,037 

In  livrcs  tourn..  40  5,240,000,000 

The  next:  inquiry, .  which  is  not  unimportant,  is  concerning  the  divifion  o£^ 
this  total  produce  into  the  moft  material  articles  that  compofe  it,  fuch^as  wheat  . 
and  rye;  vines;  wood;  arable  land  in  general;  meadow  and  pafture;— this  is 
a  much  more  difficult  inquiry;  for  the  data  on  which  the.  calculation  is  to  be.- 
made  arc  uncertain,  and  difputed.     By  one  writer  *;  the.  lands  in  culture  zrc 
affertcd  to  be  1  j  2,760,000  arpents.     By  another  70,470,000  f.     By  a  thirds 
65,000,000. J..    By  a  fourth,  the  arable  is  calculated  at  40,000,000  §. .    Another, 
makes  60,000,000  of  winter  andfpring  corn  and  fallow  ||.    Another,  1 8,000,000  « 
of  wheat- and  rye,  as  much  of  fpring  corn,  and  as  much  of  fallow^.     The 
authors  of  the    Encyclopaedie  eftimate  the  corn,    cultivation,    and  fallow, , 

•  The  Mar^dhal  de  Vauban.  f  ^^L  far  PEdia  it  NanUs. .        J  Voltaire.         i  Du  Pont ;  - 

dePEx.  fcf  Imp.  del  Grains  Soiflbns.  1764.  p.  150.         H  De  rJmlniJi.  des  Finances^  par  M.  Malpart.  . 
8vo.  1787.  p.  Ji. .  %  Rcibcrchesfar  la  Houilh  d'£ngrais,  torn.  ii.  p.  3. 
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af  50,000,000*.     The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  makes  the  fame  60,000,000+;. 
in  which  a  later  author  J  agrees  with  him,  calculating  by  the  confuniption  of 
the  people.     MonC  Dellay  d'Agier,.  in  the  National  Affembly,  calculated  the 
arable  at  70,000,000  §,-— It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  variety  of  rfiefe  ac- 
counts, that  their  authors  did  not- calculate  on  the  fame  data*     The  common* 
confumption  of  bread  corn,  by  the  people  of  France,  is  known,  from  many 
obfervations  and  experiments,  to  be  3  feptiers  a  head  for  both  fcxes  and  all  ages, . 
on  an  average.     Now,  if  we  compute  the  people  at  25,000,000  (and  we  cannot : 
atalefsnumber),.  this  makes  75,000,000  of  feptiers,  eacLof  2401b.  a  French* 
weight,  or  34^,105,263  Englilh  bufliels,  at  57  lb.     If,  therefore,  the  average  * 
produd:  be  1 8  buflicls  per  acre,,  there  are  confequently  19,005,847  acres  employed^ 
in  railing  that  quantity  of  bt ead  corn* .    Reckoning  the  feed  at  2i  buftiels  an  acre, . 
liiere  mull  be  allowed  farther  3,006,325  acres  5  in  all  22,012,172  acres.     But- 
'  here  it  is  neccffaiy  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  people  in  France  eat  but  little 
rye,  and  no  wheat:  in  part  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  they  live  very  much,, 
though  not  entirely,  upon  buck- wheat.  -    In  Limolin,  La  Marche,  and  in  part  of 
Languedoc,..  thqy  eat  chefnuts  abundiantly.;  and  through  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  they  are  nouriflied  principally  by  maiz.     To  fuppofe^  therefore, . 
that  the  quantity  of  land  here  noted  is  all  under  wheat  or  or  rye,  would  be  a  grofs 
error..    It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  thofe  two  products,  with  maiz,  do 
not  occupy  a  lefs  extent;  which  calculation  would- fct  the  buck-wheat; .  millet, . 
potatoes,  chefnuts,  &c.  againfl  that  portion  of  wheat,  rye,  and  maiz  confumedi 
by  cattle  and  manufacftures ;   but  this  fuppofition  has  no.  data  for  its  foundation,  - 
There  is  a  ronfiderable  export  of  wheat  flour  to  thQ  Weft- Indies,  but  no  notice 
can  be  taken  of  it  here,  as  the  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  largely.— «- 
About. two-thirds  of  the  arable  lands  in  France,  as  I  conjedlure  from  reviewing 
the  article  of  courfes  of  crops,  .are  under  the. rotation  of  three  years,  viz.'i,  fal-.- 
low;  2,  wheat  or  rye;  3,  fpring  corn,  or  fome  other  courfe  fimilar  in  its  re*^ 
fult.     The  other  third  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  courfes,  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  ftandard  for  drawing  any  conclufions. ..   In  fome  diftriifls,., the  courfo 
is  for  two  years;.. but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  for  more  than  three. .  Henpe- 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  arable  lands  of  the -kingdom  exceed  rather 
than  fall  ihortof  thrice  22  millions  of  acres,  or  in  the  whole  66  millions.     I  ^ 
fhould  conceive,  that.they  cannot  be  lefs  than  70*^     The. fallows  amount  to^ 
15  or.  16 millions,. 

Vines  J 

• 

Notwithftanding  the  aide^  and  cuftoms  affoird  foinc  aiSiftance  townrds  calcu-* 
lating  the  confumption  and  export  of  wine,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  co  eftimatc 

•  Tom.  vi.  p.  533.  Folio  edit. ,       f  TheorUde  PImpit.  p.  142*  -      %  Cudit Nat'mal  1789.  p.  \Qi^ 
\,^lanci  du  Commerce.     1791,  torn,  z^  p.  220%  - 

with^ 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  quantity  of  vineyards  in  the  kingdom.     Of 
this  difficulty,  we  may  judge,  by  obferving  the  amazing  difference  in  the  re- 
ports of  French  writers*     Monf.  le  Tr6ne*,  who  appears  generally  very  well 
informed,  gives  1,600,000  arpents  for  their  extent ;  this  the  fame  as  the  cal- 
culation of  M.  de  Mirabeau  "f ;  but  another  writer,  who  publifhed  one  year  after 
only,  calculates  the  quantity  (however  from  very  vague  ideas)  at  18,000,000  J. 
— Monf.  Lavoifier  fuppofes  the  produce  80,000,000  liVf  §— The  (economijiesp 
oi tht Encyclopadie,  make  the  annual' produce  500,000,000 liv,  ||.     This,  at 
the  average  produce  of  175  liv.  per  acre  (fee  the  chapter  on  vines)  makes 
2,857,142  acres.     If  we  deduft  from  this  fum  of  500,000,000  liv.   that  of 
40,000,000,  which  is  nearly  the  export  of  wine  and  brandy,  there  will  re- 
main 460,000,000  liv.  for  the  home  confumption  of  France. — if.  per  diem 
for  25,000,000  of  people,  amounts  to  456,250,000  liv. ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  this  is  an  adequate  allowance,   poor  as  the  lower  clafles  are  in 
France.     Yet   that  the  author  of  Credit  National  has  committed  a  grofs 
error,    will  appear  from  confidering,    that   18,000,000  of  arpents  dc  Paris, 
which  is  his  calculation,   producing  in  the  proportion  of  175  liv.  per  Engliih 
acre,  amount  to  about  3000  millions  of  livres ;  that  is  to  fay,  nearly  as  much  as 
many  writers  make  the  whole  land  produce  of  France.     I  cannot,  however, 
agree,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  to  the  calculation  of  if.  per  diem  for  the  home 
confumption ;  the  number  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  who  either  drink  their  own 
wine,  or  are  provided  with  it  by  their  mafters,  in  both  which  cafes  the  confump- 
tion is  void  of  that  oeconomy  which  always  takes  place  in  a  greater 'degree  when 
.  the  conjmodity  is  bought,  muft  render  fuch  a  calculation  below  the  truth :  for  it  is 
.  to  be  remembered,  that  the  if  per  diem  is  a  mark  only  of  that  quantity  of  wine 
which  if  reprefents  in  the  market;  but  which,  in  fo  many  inftances,  is  neither 
bought  nor  Ibid.     I  met  with  labourers  in  Languedoc,  who  drank  each  three 
bottles  of  ftrong  wine  a  day;  and  I  faw,  amongft  the  poor,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  an  appearance  of  a  pretty  regular  confumption,  either  of  wine  or  cyder; 
and  recourfe  was  not  had  to  water,  but  in  cafe  of  failing  crops.     If,  by  calculat- 
ing the  confumption  at  2/  a-day,  I  meant  that  fo  much  money  was  thus  expended, 
the  idea  would  be  abfurd  and  extravagant;  but  in  this  cafe,  through  all  the  wine 
provinces,  no  expenditure  takes  place ;  an  immenfe  quantity  is  confumcd  which 
is  neither  bought -nor  fold— and  which,  in  plentiful  years,  has  no  value:  money 
is  here  merely  a  meafure  of  quantity.     Price  confidered,  the  confumption  per 
head  of  /^\f  at  Paris,  is  twenty  times  greater  than  if  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  the  reader  be  not  very  careful  in  this  combination,  he  muft  of  neccfEty  think 
the  eftimaie  high ;  but,  taken  as  a  calculation  of  the  real  money-payment,*  pro- 

*  De  r  Jdmimfiratton  Provinciak  de  r ImpoU     8vo.     2  torn.     1788.     torn.  i.  p.  293. 

f  Theorie  de  f  hnpot.  p.  126.  %  Credit  National,  8vo.  1789.  p.  106. 

J  Refultats  d'unOvurageremis  au  Q;mte  de  PImpofition.  8yo.  1 791.  p.  3S«  B  Art.  Grain f. 
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ibabty  would  not  be  near  if.  But  the  foil  as  much  produces  wine  that  is  given 
away,  as  wine  that  is  bought.  It  is  like  that  confumption  of  wood  which  the 
poor  make  in  all  countries  by  theft.  When  the  fpaceof  land  occupied  by  vines 
is  the  queftion,  of  what  confequence  is  it  whether  the  wine  be  bought,  given, 
or  ftolcn  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  calculate  the  vineyards  of  France 
at  five  millions  of  acres;  in  which  cafe,  their  produce  will  amount  to 
875,000,000  liv.  and  the  confumption  of  the  people  will  be  under  zf.  a-head--^-- 
The  cpnfumption  of  Paris,  according  to  the  entries ^  amounted  to  36,000,000  liv. 
(See  M.  Lavoifier  Refultats  d'un  ouvrage^  ^79^ »  p*  43*)  o^  near  4/  per  head 
per  diem ;  but  this,  as  every  one  well  knows,  was  not  the  whole ;  for  it  fup- 
pofes  nothing  for  contraband,  which  probably  was.  not  lefs  than  one-ei^t,. 
and,  which  would  make  itnearly-4iyi.a  head.. 

Woods. 

There  is^  as  great  a  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  extent  of-wpods,  ar  of 
that  of  vines.  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  xfeprefents  them  as  30,000,000  of  ar-* 
pents  *,  in  which  another  writer  agrecs-f-.  But  another  allows  only  6,000,000  X* 
And  a  third,  8,ooo,ooo§. — Neither  of  the  three  gives  any  rcafons  whatever  for 
his  opinions  J  confcquently  they  may  be  merfc  conjectures.  There  are  two  me- 
thods, by  which  fome  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  gained;  i,  by  the 
maps  of  Caffini  j  2,  by  the  confiimption  of  the  people. — In  examining  the  maps, 
Lmeafured,  as  accurately  as  poffibte,  the  proportion  of  the  fpace  covered  by 
wood  in  each  map ;  and,  from  many  experiments  on  1 4P  of  them>  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing refult ; — but,  it  is  necefTaiy  to  premife,  thati  fupppfe  each  map  io  con- 
tain one  million  of  arpents,  or  acres;  not  becaufe  they  are  the  real  contents,  but 
merely  to  be  enabled  from  the  total  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
firft  of  the  following  cohiihns  contains  the  number  of  maps,  the  fecond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  furface  covered  by  wood;  and  the  third  the;number  of  acres  of 
wood,  fuppofing  each  map  to  reprefent  one  million  of  arpents  of  country*  Exam- 
ple of  the  firft  line^  there  are  three  maps,  in  which  half  of  the  contents  is  wood; 
and  confequently,  if  thofe  maps  contain  each  (Mie  million  of  arpents,^  there  are 
1 ,500,000  arpents  of  wood.  - 
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t  Plan  (PMmini/i.  ies  FinHnas^  par  M.  Malpart  8vo.  t^9T*  ^^ 
%  M.  DcUay  d'Agter  in  the  NatiOiUd  Aifiunk/^ 
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Hence  it  appears,  tHat  the  q^iantity  of  wood  may  (rejefting  the  fradion)  be 
called  one-feventh  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  there  are  1 3 1 ,722,295  acres  in  it,  the 
woods  amount  to  18,8 17,470  acres.  Upon  this  refult,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
none  but  woods  of  confiderable  extent  are  marked  in  the  maps ;  or  at  leaft  if 
.marked,  have  not  an  extent  fufficient  to  come  into  fuch  an  eftiniation  :  hence 
this  method,  of  afcertaining  the  quantity^  is  confefledly  imperfect :  if  the  maps 
be  tolerably  accurate,  we  are  certain,  that  this  calculation  is  below  the  truth.-r- 
The  next  method  of  inquiry  is  by  the  confumption  of  the  people  ^  I  took  fome 
notes  concerning  it,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  affift  the 
.calculation. 


ConJumption» 

Quantity  per  ann.  Value.  Paris  cords. 

iLiancourt,  the  pooreft  family,  60  liv. 
Orcchamps,  a  little  aubcrge, 

25  loads,  -  20.0      7i 

Auxonne,  ditip,  one  fir^       200      7  it 
a  poor  family,  80       3 


Quantity  per  atm.  Value.  Paris  A)rdj« 

Dyon,  24,000  fouls,  40,000 

mocul,  which  is,  per  family^ 

of  6  fouls,  10  mocul,         130        4 1* 
Riom,  a  poor  family,  8g         3 

Ckrmont,  ditto,  10  cord,        60         2f 
Tour  d'Aigucs,  the  pooreft 


Dijon,  a  poor  family,  5  f  mo 

cul  at  4  cubical  fect^  7 1       2|       1       family,  60  quintals,  60         2 

I  Average  of  the  poor  families,    70         ii 
It  is  here  proper  to  examine  the  confumption  of  Paris. 
Froai  173 1  to  174Q,  the  quantity  for  which  duty  was  paid  at  the  gates  was,  on 

an  average  f,  cords,  ■  —_—         192,362 

In  1748,  wj^j,  350,000 In  1770,  550,000- In  1778,  630,000^. 

I  have  procured  the  following  from  the  bureau. 
In  1784,  v.$yes,     669,017    I    In  1786,  voyes,     602,314  I    In  1788,  voyes^  608,403 
1785^  '      SS'^^i^^    I         ^7871  584>6o2    I         1789,  619,500 

Average  of  the  fix  laft  years,  612,091. 

Charcoal. 

In  1784,  voyes^  each  of  16  boifeau,  or  5  bulhels  Englilh,  790,100 

,785,  783^3I9 

•    1786,  .  7671900 

1787,  795>ooi 

1788,  749>i67 

i789>  ^  "—  ^87>4^9 

Average,  ■  ■  762,152 

Equal  to  cords  of  wood  to  form  it,        —  381107 

Average  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,      —  650,198    ' 

•  Exclufive  of  charcoal.  f  De  la  Landedes  Canaux  de  Navigation^  p.  373. 

X  Rccherches  fur  laHouilh  d'Engraisy  par  M.  dcLaille  vault,  i2mo.  I783,  torn.  ii.  p.  2i« , 

COnfuptiOQ 
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Monf.  Necker  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  are  660,000 ;  if  we  call  them 
660,000  families,  the  confumption  will  be  about  10  cords  per  family.  The  Dijon 
confumption  of  wood  only  per  family,  often  moeul,  at  64  cub.  feet,  is  640  feet, 
or  4I  Paris  cords.  The  Paris  confumption  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,  at  140  cub. 
fcct  is  1 400  feet.  The  difference  between  thefe  is  not  greater  than  would  be  rea- 
ibnably  expedled,  if  we  confider  the  manufactures  of  Paris,  the  vaft  number  of 
great  hotels,  and  its  being  the  centre  of  all  wealth  and  all  luxury.  We  arc  far- 
ther to  fuppofe  the  5,709,270  fouls,  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  of  France 
(which  is  therefultof  the  late  enumeration)  to  be,  exclufively  of  Paris,  1,000,000 
of  families,  and  we  may  allow  them  by  the  Dijon  regifter,  charcoal includqj^,  five 
cords  each.  To  the  remainder  of  French  population,  viz.  4,000,000  of  fami- 
lies, we  wiirfuppofe  300,000,  each  at  four  cords  5  and  3,700,000  at  2|* 

Paris  at  ten  cords,             — _^  *             687,1 2t# 

Other  towns  at  five,         ■■'  ■■                      5,000,000 

300,000  country  families^  at  four,  >■                   1,200,000 

3,700,000  ditto  at  2|,             ■  — —       9,250,000 

16,137,121 
Which,  at  the  average  price  of  30  liy.*  13484,113,630  fi  or  fterling^.  21,179,971  6  j 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the  produce  of  the  woods  of  the 
kingdom.     The  following  are  the  minutes : 

Produce.      Produce  per 
Places,       Yrs.  growth.         per  ann.     Eng.  acie 


Senar,  20  —  24liv,  ^.  o  16  8 

Liancourt,  12  —  12  — •  o     84 

Falaifci  12  —  22  —  oiio 

Normandy,  —  20  —  o  10  6 

Columiers,  9  —  20  —  100 

Marewil,  20  -r—  15  —  o  10  6 

Braban,  20  —  12  —  0184 


Prodnce.   Produce  per 
Placts.      Yrs.  growth.       per  ann.     Eng.  acre. 


Metz,             20    —  lOliv.   ;r.o  15  o 

Luneville,      25     —  3    —      089 

BefanjoH,      25     •—  8     —      089 

Do.  near  Forges,    —  12    —      o  12  9 

Moulins,        15—  3i—      0^6 


Average,       17  13'  0120 

It  is  on  this  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fums  here  noted  are  to  be  confidered  as 
net  produce,  or  rent ;  and  that  confequently  the  grofs  produce  is  more  confi- 
derable,  as  there  are  many  expcnce$  to  be  deduded ;  thefe  cannot  make  it  lefs 
than  14s,  an  acre,  or  16  liv.  And  in  the  calculations  to  be  founded  on  this  pro- 
duce, no  difference  arifes  from  the  age  at  which  the  wood  is  cut :  if  at  20  years, 
it  is  320  liy.  per  acre,  that  is,  twenty  times  fixteen:  if  at  100  years,  it  is 
1 600  liv.  &c. 

Hence  14s,  an  acre  being  the  annual  produce,   it  will  give  30,257,101 

♦  This  is  the  average  of  the  notes. 

t  Monf.  Lavoifier  calculates  the  produce  of  the  woods  of  all  France  at  120,000,000  liv,  RefukaU 
d^un  ouvrage^  1791,  p.  35.  I  fhould  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  inafferting,  that  the  confumption  of 
manufeaures  alone  amounts  to  this  fum,  than  he  is  calculatuig  the  total  at  no  more.  The  utter 
♦mpoffibility  of  the  truth  of  hi«  eftimate,  will  appear  by  the  confumption  of  Paris  only,  being  by  his 
own  account  27,500,000  liv.    '  f 

3  P  ^^^'^^  _/ 
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acres  for  the  total  of  France.— Upon  this,  however,  ibme  obfervations  are 
neccflaxy,  or  erroneous  conclufions  muft  be  the  confequence.— If  it  is  objedted^ 
that  there  are  many  families  fo  poor  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  afford  60  or 
70  liv.  for  fuel }  I  grant  it  readily,  but  immenfe  numbers  burn,  though  they 
buy  perhaps  none ;  they  ileal  it  as  in  England,  as  I  was  very  generally  in- 
,  formed ;  but  this  mode  of  acquiring  it  does  not  affe6l  the  calculation,  fince  the 
wood  is  as  clearly  produced  by  the  foil  as  if  all  was  bought :  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  many  families  too  poor,  and  too  badly  fituated,  to  be 
able  by  any  means  to  command  fuch  a  confumption.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  inta  the  account,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  vafl  iron  forges  which  are 
fo  numerous  in  Franche  Compte,  the  Limofin,  Loraine,  and  other  provinces  ^ 
and  the  very  confiderable  founderies,  glafs-houfes,  falt-pans  *,  and  other  ma^ 
nufaftures,  which  confume  aftonifhing  quantities  of  wood,  we  ftiall  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  many  fuch  deficiencies  are  amply  counterbalanced ;  not  forgetting 
confumption  by  houfe  and  fhip-building. 

Acres  by  the  maps  of  Caffini,  18,817,470. — By  the  Confumption,  30,!25'',ioi. 

Average  of  the  two,   24,537,285. 

Which,  at  16  liv.  per  acre,  is    -    392,596,560  liv.— Or  fterling,    t    £.  I7>i76,099.- 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  data  by  which  he 
'  calculated  the  quantity  at  30,000,000  ;  but  as  it  is  probable  he  went  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  thofe  by  which  I  have  calculated,  the.  two  refuks  may 
poffibly  be  a  confirmation  of  each  other^ 

Rei:apitulation. — Arabic  lands,^  '     ■  ■•  7io,ood,ooo  acres* 

Vines,,                ■                             ■■  5,000,000 

Woods:, 24>537i285 

99^537>285.  ] 

Remains  far  meadows>  permanent  pafturcs,.fuch  waftes  as  do 

not  produce  wood,  roads,,  rivers,,  ponds,  &c.     3^>  18 5,426 

Total  ■     '      ■•  131,722,711 

^  A.modern  authof-f  has  calculated  the  meadows  at  i.5,poo,.ooo  of  arpents,  that 
is,  at  one-fourth  of  what  he. makes  the  arable  land;  I  do  not  conceive,  from 
the  notes  I  took  throughout  the  kingdt>m,  that  they  amount  to  one-third  of 
that  quantity.  The  cattfe  of  great,  tracks  of  arable  are  fupportcd  without  any 
meadows,  upon  clover^  lucerne,  &c. ;  in  whol6  provinces  there  are  none,  except 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  thefe  the  breadth  is  not  confiderable.  The 
plough  moves  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  Marne;  and  v/berever  ITaw  the  Loire, 
the  meadows  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  often  none  at  all*     Chalk  hills 

*  The  falins  ofFranche  Gojnpteand  Loraine  make  750,00^  quintals,  which  cofts  2  liv.  per  quintal 
in  wood  only  ;  this  is  a  confumption  to  the  value  of  2,500,000  liv.  Rechercbes  £sf  ConJsd..fur  let- 
FiTiarii^  Si  8yq.  1789.  torn.  ii.  R.  163,  f  Gr^^^^  National  p.  105. 

caverci 
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«)vercd  with  wood,  or  gravelly  plains  under  the  plough,  are  found  on  the  Seine; 
much  tillage  on  the  Garonne ;  and  vines  and  rocks  on  the  Rhone,  On  the 
Soanne  there  are  large  tracks  of  meadow ;  but  thefe  are  found  more  generally 
on  the  fmaller  than  on  the  largeft  rivers,  and,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land,  are  very  infignificant.  The  fame  author  remarks,  that  the  vineprds  ap- 
pear to  every  one  more  extenfive  than  meadows ;  confequently  thefe  do  not 
amount  to  5,000,000  of  acres,  the  fpace  covered  by  vines.  We  have  found 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  kingdom,  by  another  mode  of  calculation,  to  be 
5,240,000,000  liv.  or  230,516,2631.  The  details  now  explained,  give  the  fol- 
lowing refult : 

Acres.  French  money.  Englifh  money. 
Arable  land,         '    ■              70,000,000  at    40  liv.  2,800,000,000  liv.  £.i22i96o^sij 

Vines,     '                ^—       5,000,000  175  875,000,000  38,225,250 

Woods,              ■             ■        24,000,000  16  384,.ooo,ooo  16,8.00,000 

Meadow  and  rich  pafturagc,     4,000,000  100  400,000,000  17,500,000 

Lucerne,  &c.                      ■        5,000,000  100  500,000,000  21,875,000 

Paftures  and^waftes,            ■  23,000,000  *  10  230,000,000  10,062,500 

.131,000,000  40  5,189,000,000  ^27,293,335 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter  calculation,  which  is  made  on  different  data 
from  the  other,  is  probably  a  moderate  one.  At  the  fame  time,  it  comes  as  near 
to  it  as  can  be  expedted,  from  fuch  diftindt  variations  in  the  mode  of  eftiniation. 
Vines^  meadows,  and  lucerne,  are  the  only  objedls, here  that  admit  of  little  im- 
provement; and  it  would  be  well  for  France,  if  their  extent  were  proportioned  to 
their  merit.  The  produ<ft  of  the  arable  land  is  doubtlefs  vjery  much  beneath 
what  it  might  be.  The  product  of  arable,  in  England,  may  be  eftimated,  per- 
haps not  remotely  from  truth,  at  50s.  an  acre,  or  1 5s.  more  than  Prance;  which 
makes,  in  70  millions  of  acres,  a  difference  of  52,500,0001.  or,  in  French  ;noney, 
I  j2oo,ooo,ooo  liv. :  andnoone'fhouldconfiderthisas  theutmoflterm  of  improve- 
ment, lince  it  includes  all  arable  in  England,  great  tracks  of  which  are  very 
ill  cultivated.  By  an  eftimate,  drawn  up  with  much  attention,  the  arable 
land  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  rent  of  1 5s.  well  managed,  yields  an  average  pro- 
duce of  3=1.  14s.  yd.  per  acre,  which  is  confiderably  more  than  double  of  the 
French  produce.  Twenty-three  millions  of  acres  of  paftures  aixi  wafles,  one 
with  another,  at  10  liv.  (more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  too  low  an  eflimate), 
are  a  field  for  ample  improvement.  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  not  fufceptible 
cf  culture;  but  if  ten  millions  of  thefe  acres  were  made,  as  they  might  be,  to 
produce  40s.  only  an  acre,  the  amount  20  millions  fterling,  v/ould  be  a  vafl  re- 
fource  to  the  kingdom.     Upon  the  queftion  of  the  value  of  the  grofs  produce  of  , 

*  Monf.  Roland  dc  la  Plateric  informed  me,  at  Lyons,  that  in  general  wafte  lands  are  fold  for 
one-third  of  the  price  of  woojs  j  if  the  produce  be  proportioned,  this  would  make  thatof  waftes  5  or 
6 liv.  per  acre  ;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  all  fafluns  come  into  the  calculation. 

3  P  2  France, 
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France,  the  Frettch  writers  vary  much.  The  Marquis  de  Caffaux  makes  it 
2,ooo,400,oooliv.  or  87,5 17,500!.*  Another  late  writerf*  5,015,500,000117.  or 
219,428,1251.  Another};  makes  it  1,780,330,000117.  which  is  77,889,437!.— • 
Monf.  deTolozan  makes  it  1,826,000,000  li v.  or  79,887,500!. §.  And  Monf. 
DcUay  d'Agier,  of  the  National  Aflembly,  1,449,200  liv.||. — Thefe  calculations 
being  founded  on  no  data  that  confer  any  authority,  admit  of  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  one  conjedure  being  nearer  the  truth  than  another ;  but  all  are  little 
more  than  guefles. 

It  is  eafier  to  calculate  the  produce  of  France  than  the  rent  of  it,  by  reafon  of 
the  various  modesof  letting  or  adminiftrating  land.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
far  from  the  fadt,  to  calculate  the  rent  of  the  arable  and  lucerne  at  1 5s.  7d.  which 
is  the, average  of  my  notes  on  that  fubjedt  >  the  woods  at  1 2s. ;  the  vines  at  their 
profit  of  8  i  per  cent,  on  the  purchafe  45I. ;  the  meadow  at  half  produce,  or  50  liv. 
that  is  2I.  3s .  pd, ;  and  the  paftures  and  waftes  at  2  liv.  which  is  probably  not  too 
low,  as  they  are,  in  fo  many  diftridts,  thrown  into  the  bargain  with  the  adjoining 
lands,  in  which  cafe,  though  they  are  of  effentia!  confequence  to  the  tenant  in 
the  produce,  yet  are  they  of  none  to  the  landlord. 

Recapitulation. 

Acres.  Rent  per  acre.  Total. 

Arable  and  lucerne,  75,000,000  at    £.0  15     7  £'S7i437iSOo 

Woods,         -          24,000,000  o  12    o  14,400,000 

Vines,             -            5,000,000  3  16     6  19,125,000 

Meadow,      ^    -           4,000,000  239  8,750,000 

Waftes,          -          2j,oco,ooo  019  2,012,500 

■■I'll"  ■■  *      ■■  HI  I  I  Mil 

131,000,000  o  15   10  101,725,000 

While  the  produce  of  land  in  England  is  fo  much  higher  than  in  France,  the 
landlord's  rent  is  lower  upon  the  whole;  this  is  on  account  of  the  vines^  which 
.  yield  near  one-fifth  of  all  the  rent  of  France.  If,  by  net  produce,  we  arc  to  under- 
ftand  rent,  and  if  it  does  not  me  an  that,  I  know  not  what  it  can  mean,  the  rent 
has  been  calculated  by  feveral  writers :  By  M.  de Forbonais^,  at  8oo,ooo,oooliv. ; 

•  this  is  35,000,000!.  which  is  not  witliin  two- thirds  of  the  probable  truth. 
Another**,  at  1,794,000,000  liv.  or  78,487,500!.  A  third  makes  fo  grofs  a  blun- 

.     der  as  to  eftimate  it  at  only  23,000,000 -f-f-.     A  fourth:}; J,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 

♦  ^ejiiansaexamimr  avantrjjfembli  des  EtatsGeneraux.  p.  36.  1788.  '  \  j/^ologiefurPEdiSi 
de  Nantes.  %  La  Subvention  territoriale  en  Naturey  far  M.  Gamier  de  St,  Julien,  1 789.  8vo.  p.  24. 
§  Af^moire fur  la  Commerce  de  la  France.  410.  1789.  p.  20.  H  Balance  du  Commerce.  1791.  torn.  ii. 
p.  220.  fl  ProfpeSfus  fur  les  Finances.  1789.  p.  11.  **  Credit  blat tonal.  1789.  p.  136. 

tt  Patullo'^  EJfay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Bengal,  p.  5.  Another  work  of  this  author,  EJai fur  t  AmeUo^ 
rmtfon  de  Terre,     l2mo.     1758,  is  much  quoted  by  French  writers. 

X%  Refkxiensfur  un  quejlion  d'economie  PoL  pv  M.  Varcnne  de  Fcaillc.    8vo.    1790.    p.  24. 

exceed 
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CKceed  1,000,000  liv.  or  43,750,000!.  Monf.  de  Calonne*,  from  many  com- 
parifons,  ftates  it  at  i  ,500,000,000  liv.  or  65,620,000!.  But  what  are  we  to  thinic 
of  tlie  political  information  of  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  declared^ 
that  the  taxes  at  600  millions  exceeded  two-thirds,  and  even  reached  three- 
fourths  oitehtier  revenu  territorial  de  la  France  !'f — By  thefe  expreffions,  they 
ought  to  mean  the  grofs  produce  of  the  foil,  and  therefore  were  not  near  the 
truth  by  fivc-fixths. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  the  Population  of  France, 

A  S  the  fubjed  of  population  is  beft  treated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  induftry, 
'^^^  agriculture,  divifion  of  landed  property,  &c.  I  fliall  at  prefent  merely  lay 
before  the  reader  fome  fadts  coUedted  with  care  in  France,  that  afford  ufeful  data 
foe  political  arithmeticians.  Monf.  L'Abbe  Expilly,  in  his  DiSlionaire  de  la 
France  J  makes  the  number  21,000,000.  And  the  Marquis  de  MirabeauJ 
mentions  an  enumeration  of  the  kingdom  in  1 755 ;  total  18,1 07,000.  In  Nor- 
mandy 1,665,200,  and  in  Bretagne  847,500.  Monf.  de  BufFon,  in  his  Hojioire 
Naturelky  affigns  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom  22,672,077.  -  Monf.  Mef- 
iance,  in  his  Recherches  fur  la  Population^  4to.  1766,  gives  the  details  from 
which  he  draws  the  conclufion,  that  in  many  towns  in  Auvergne  the  births 
are  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  i  to  24  |  ^V  tV  >  the  marriages  per  annum 
I  to  1 14  inhabitants ;  and  families,  one  with  another,  compofed  of  54.  ^^y  or  24 
families  contain  124  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  the  Lyonnois,  birtiis 
are  to  the  inhabitants  as  1  to  23  i;  the  marriages  per  annum  i  to  in  perfpns  ; 
and  families  compofed  4 1  ^  || ;  80  families  contain  381  inhabitants.  In  va- 
rious towns  in  Normandy  the  births  to  the  inhabitants  as  i  to  27  \  ^'^;  marriages 
per  annum  i  to  114  perfons;  families  are  compofed  of  3  f  J  ^^;  20  reprefent  76 
inhabitants.  In  the  city  of  Lyons  families  are  compofed  of  ^l-^;  60  reprefent 
316  inhabitants ;  and  there  are  a  few  above  24  peribns  per  houfe  in  that  city*^ 
In  the  city  of  Rouen  families  are  compofed  of  6^V  pcrfons;  and  there  are  6x1^ 
perloiis  per  houfe.  At  Lyons  i  in  35  {  dies  annually;  at  Rouen  i  in  27 f.  Mean 
life  in  fo;ne  parifhes  in  the  generality  of  Lyons  25  years;  ditto  in  the  generality 

*  Re-juet  au  Rai.  8vo.  1787.  p.  155.  f  ^rretes  du  Parlement  de  Grenoble  da  21,  Aout  1787,  dw 
Parlejnent  de  Touloufe  du  27,  &  du  Parlement  de. Be/an fon^  du  30 . 

t  VJmidcs  Hommes.  1760.  5th  edit.  torn.  iv.  p.  184.  \  The  committee  of  m^wi/Wrfafferts,. 

that  each  family  in  France  confifts  of  five,  as  each  has  three  chilA:en.     GnquUmt  Rapporty  p.  34. 
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ef  Rouen  25  years  10  months.  At  Paris  i  in  30  dies  annually;  a  family  confifts 
of  8,  and  each  houfe  contains  24^  perfons.  By  comparing  the  number  of  births 
in  every  month  at  Paris,  for  forty  years,  he  found  that  thofc  in  which  con- 
ception flouriflied  moft  were  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  that  the  mor- 
tality ibr  forty  years  was  as  follows  : 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

Montlrs. 

Deaths. 

March,    - 

77>8o3 

February, 

66,789 

Oftober, 

54,897 

April,     - 

76,815 

December, 

60,926 

September, 

S^>339 

May,     - 

72,198 

June,     - 

58.272 

November, 

54,029 

January, 

69,166' 

July,     - 

S7>339 

Auguft, 

.52.479 

It  fliould  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  as  important  to 
liuman  health  as  it  is  to  vegetation.  What  pity  that  we  have  not  fimilar  tables 
of  cities  in  all  the  different  latitudes  and  circumftances  of  the  globe. 

At  Clermont  Ferrand  i  in  38  dies  annually. — At  Carcaffonne  i  in  22 1. — At 
Valence  i  in  24I. — AtVitry  le  Fran9ois  i  in  23!.* — AtElboeuf  i  in  294^ — At 
Xrouviers  i  in  31!. — At  Honfleur  i  in  24. — At  Vernon  1  in  25. — At  Gifors  i  in 
2.g. — AtPont-au-de-Mer  1  in33. — AtNeufchatel  i  in 24!. — AtPont-rEveque 
I  in  26. — At  le  Havre  i  in  35.  Upon  a  comparifon  in  feven  principal  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  population  in  60  years  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  211 
to  196,  or'a  thirteenth.  General  dedudtion; — that  the  number  of  people  in 
Prance  in  1764  was  23,909,400.  Monf.  Moheau*  gives  to  the  beft  peopled 
provinces  1700  inhabitants  per  fquare  league;  and  to  the  worft  500 ;  the  me- 
.dium  872,  at  which  rate  he  makes  the  total  23,500,000,  and  an  increafe  of  a 
ninth  fmce  1688.  The  ifleof  Oleron  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of  2886  per  league, 
and  that  of  Re  4205.  He  alfo  calculates  that  i  in  36  dies,  and  i  in  26  is  born 
tcvery  year.  Monf.  Necker,  in  his  work  Je  I' Adminijlration  des  Finances  de  la 
France^  has  the  following  particulars,  which  it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  have  in  our 
attention : — Births  in  the  whole  kingdom  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  1776,  'j'j^ 
78, 79,  and  80,  were  963,207 : — which,  multiplied  by25l,  the  proportion  he  fixes 
on, gives  24,8o2,58oinhabitants  in  France.  He  notices  the  grofs  error  oixki^ceco^ 
nomijles,  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  15  or  16  millions. — A  later 
authority,  but  given  in  whole  numbers,  and  therefore  not  accurate,  ftates  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  at  25,500,000,  of  which  the  clergy  are  fuppofed  to 
ie  80,000,  the  nobility  110,000,  proteftants  3,000,000,  and  Jews  30,000^: 
The  committee  of  imports  affert,  that  to  multiply  the  births  in  the  cities  of 
France hy  30,  will  give  their  population  with  fufficient  truth;  but  for  the 
country  not  fo  high  J.  The  rule  of  30  would  make  the  population  28,896,210. 
But  much  later  than  aH  thefe  authorities,  the  National  Aflembly  has  ordered 
fuch  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  as  have  produced  a 

♦  Reeher.fur  la  Population -de  la  France.  8vo.  1778.         t  Bihliotheque  de  P Homme puhliquc^  par  McfT. 
jic-Gondorcet,  Peyfonnel,  &  le  Chapelicr.  torn.  iii.  J  Rapport  de  Comiti  d'  IwpoJ.fur  les  Taxes,  p.  27. 

much 
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much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  was  ever  approached  before :  this  has  been* 
done  by  the  returns  of  taxes,  in  which  all  perfons,  not  liable  to  be  charged,  are 
entered  in  what  we  fhould  call  the  duplicates ;  and  as  the  diredions  for  making 
thefe  lifts  are  pofitive  and  explicit,  and  no  advantage  whatever  refults  to  the. 
people  by  concealing  their  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  nuny  inftances, 
they,  are  favoured  in  taxation,  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  their  children,  wc: 
may  furely  conclude,  that  thefe  returns  are  the  fafeft  guides  to  dired  our  cal- 
culations-    Here  follows  the  detail :. 

'Etat  ginirale  de^la  Population  du,Royaume  de  la  Francr^ 


STo. 


Nomtdet  D^artemens, 


Population 
des  wUei 


i,jL,Ain, 

a,iL*AHie, 

3,'L'Allicr^ 

4»'Les  Haute4  Alpes^ 

5;JD»Ba{re3  Alpcsy 

69'L^Ardeche, 

7,|LcsArdennet| 

SJL^Ariegcsy 

9,L'Aabc, 

ij/L*Aveyran, 

12,  Les  bouches  db  RhSne, 

1.3,  Le  Calvados,, 

14,  Le  CanCaly 

1 5y  La  Charente* 

x6,  La    Charente   Infei 

curci 
17,  L^  Cher, 
j8,|LaCorKzc, 
19, 'La  Corfe, 
aoj'LaCotid'Or, 
2x,|Lcs  Cotes  dj  Nord, 
2A,'La  Creufe, 
&3,:LaDordognc, 
24, 'Le  Doubs, 
2  5JLa  Drome, 

27,  L'Eure  et  £>oire, 

aSj'LcFiniftcre, 

29,1  Ou  Card, 

30)'De  la  Hauti  Garonne, 

3i,|Du  Qers, 

32y'La  Gironde, 

33,'D'Hcrault, 

34,lLUl!e  et  Villalae> 

35,'LUndre, 

36,'L'Indre  e:  Loire, 

37,;LUfefc, 

3a,  Du  Jara, 

399' Des  Landef, 

40,  Loire  et  Cher, 

4 1, 'La  Haute  Loire, 

42,. La  Loire  Infcrieure, 

Cari^  fom'ard. 


38>- 

24, 0< 

62 


42,300 
86,800 
42,800 

29,500 

**>o6o 
>oo 
,100 
31,400 
40,100 

r  48,400 
46,500 
163,200 
105^350 

39>95o 
44,100 

89,120 

47,900 


59)350 
a7>5<» 
22,800 
51,900 
36,500 
29,900 
76,600 

44j35o 
63,000 

100,700 
71,600 
54,00c 

200,00c 

108,700 
50,800 
50,650 
82,500 
33,700 
30,900 
36,500 
51,400 
41,100 

io3,ioo 


?Qp,dnviU\  I 

lages  &  da.Tota!de  la  | 
Campagju*    population^ 


»5 

305: 

203 

151 

180 

185: 

113, 

i39>* 

157. 

203, 

2.50,1; 

IS8»9 
329,8 

a37>3' 
224,r' 


,566 

»»S3 

,280 

,833 


[80,606 

'*  ^533 
,260 
,266 

-55 
,120 

'IS 
►933 

,060 


279,306 
228,366 
221,692 


367,983 
441,266 
244,293 

353*433 
187,500 

194,  f  CO 

323,400 
186,050 
417,000 
124,900 
182,053 
2x4,200 
408,000 

i55»833 
439,866 
219,750 
267,366 
269,873 
218,700 
209,700 
207,800 
172,233 
399^633 


293,866 

39»»o53 
246,080 

i8i»333' 
218,666 
410,133' 
1^,360 
170,666 

I97»355 
251,520 
296,635 
322,133 
435,200 

»77>335 
268,160 

368,426 
576,266" 
254.442 
132,266 

4^7*333 
468,666 
267,093 

¥^S  333 
224,000 
224,000 
400,000 
230^1.00, 
480,000 
225,600' 

a53j653' 
268,8ool 

6o8,oooJ 

264,5^3' 
490,666, 
270,400 
549,866 

303»573 
349,600 
246,200 
259,200 

213,333 

507,733 


2,4^7,880110,019,531^12,599,677 


No. 


N«ffs  da  D/parttmens, 


43> 
44> 
4S» 
46. 
47> 
48, 

49» 
50» 
511 
5»» 
53> 
54» 

56* 

57» 

00, 
61, 
62, 

63» 
64, 

65, 
66, 

67, 
68, 

69. 
70, 

7h 
7»> 

73» 
74, 

76, 
77i 
78, 

79> 
80, 
81, 
82, 
8« 


i 


Brought  forward, 
Du  rOrict, 
Du  Lot, 

Du  Lot&  Garonne, 
La  Lozerre, 
De  Maine  Sc  Loirej 
La  Manche,. 
La  Marne, 
La  Haute  Marne, 
La  Mayenne, 
La  Meurtey 
La  Meufe, 
Le  Morbihan, 
'  t>a  Mozelle , 
La  Nycrre^ 
Le  Nord, 
L'Oife,. 
L*Orne, 
Du  Paris^ 
Lc  Pas  de  Calais^    - 
Le  Puy  de  Dome, 
Les  Hautes  Pyrenneesj 
Les  BaHes  Pyrcnaecs, 
Les  Pyrcnnces  Oricn' 

tales, 
Le  Haut  Rhin, 
Le  Bas  Rhin, 
Le  Rhone  &  Loire, 
La  Haute  Saonne,  - 
Saonn^  Sc  Loite,     - 
Li  S;irtc, 
Si*ine  &  Oife, 
Lz  Seine  Infcrieur:. 
Li  Seine  &  Mirnc, 
Oti  deux  Sevres> 
La  Somoic, 
L;  Tarn, . 
Le  Var, 
LaVendtc,. 
La  Vicnnc, 
La  Haute  Vicnnc, 
L-'s  Vofges, 
L'  Vonne, 

Total 


Population 
dct  wiles 
&  hourgs» 


Pop,  desvtl'l 
lages  &  deslTotaide  la^ 
Campagne*  I  populathn* 


880  XOj 


"*599»677 
269,866' 
268,000 
308,666 
195.626 
294,666 
330,666 
282,666 

ai3»393' 
322,133 
380,266' 
252,266 
490,666* 

a9o>i33 
252,600^ 

568,533 
320,000- 

386,133. 
7*5^333 
586.666- 

405*333 

157.866- 

286,95s 

164,133 

306,133 

362.666 

675,840- 

250.666 

402,133. 

362,666 

320  000 

445,866' 

345  60Q 

ai3-333. 

386,133 

230,400; 

263,466 

226,133, 

281,600 

181.333' 

320  oco 

439  466' 


5,709,270120,521,538126,363,074 


2,447,: 
84,600 

55»ioo 
39,200 
19,400 
94,000 
88,100 
76,200 
36,100 
73,600 
65,900 
58,100 
.  4»,4oo 
67,000 

34»5«> 
168,800 

53,900 
57,800 
556,800 
79,600 
82,550 
35,000 
55»49o 

31,100 
29,500 
90,500 
215^000 
18,700 
60,100 
66,500 
105,900 
184,550 
52,300 
56,300 
9  i>6oc 
51.900 
49,900 
34,900 
48,700 
41,300 
28,200 
72,900 


o>ci9,53i 
185,266 
212,900 
262,666 
176,226 
200,666 
242,566 
206,466 

177»»9.3 
448,533 
3H»336 
194,166 
448,266 

»»3>J33 
218,100 

399»733 
266,100 

3*8,333 
168,533 
507,066 

322^783 
122,866 

23'»465 

131,033 
276,633 
272,366 
460,440 
231,966 
34^,033 
296,166 
214,100 
261,316 
293,300 
157,033 
»94>533 
171,503 
213,565 
i9»>2  3; 
232,900 
140,033 
291,8^0 
366,566 


Eftimating  the  acres  at  131,722,295,  and  the  people  as  here  detailed;  we  find 
that  it  makes,  within  a.  finall  fradlion,  five  acres  a  head..    That  proportion 

would. 
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would  be  131,815,270  acres.  If  England  were  equally  well  peopled,  there 
fhould  be  upon  46,915,933  acres,  rather  more  than  9,000,000  fouls.  And  for  our 
twoifland^,  to  equal  France  in  this  rcfpeft,  there  Ihould  be  in  them  19,867,117 
fouls  ;  ihftead- of  which  there  are  not  more  than  15,000,000. 

An  obfervation,  rather  curious,  may  be  made  on  this  detail;  it  appears,  that 
kfs  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  inhabit  towns ;  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  becaufe  it  is  eommonly  obferved,  and  doubtlefs  founded  on  certain  fads, 
that  in'fiourifliing  countries  the  half  of  a  nation  is  found  in  towns.  Many  writers, 
I  believe,  has  looked  upon  this  as  the  proportion  in  England  :  in  Holland,  and 
in  Lombardy,  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  the  fame  probably  cxilts.     I 
am  much  inclined  to  connedt  this  lingular  fadl,  relating  to  France,  with  tliat 
want  of  eifed:  and  fuccefs  in  its  agriculture,  which  I  have  remarked  in  almofl 
every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  refulting  alfo  from  the  extreme  divifion  of  the  foil 
into  little  properties.     It  appears  likewife,  fromthis  detail,  that  their  towns  are 
not  confiderable  enough  to  give  that  animation  and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of 
the  country,  which  is  beft  encouraged  by  the  aftivity  of  the  demand  which 
cities  afford  for  the  produd:s  of  agriculture.     A  more  certain  and  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  juftice  of  my  remarks,  on  the  too  great  and  mifchievous  divifion  of 
landed  property  and  farms  in  that  kingdom  could  hardly  have  arifen :  and  it  yields 
the  cleareft  convidion,  that  the  progrefs  of  national  improvement  has  been  upon 
the  whole  but  fmall  in  France.     The  manufadures   and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  muft  have  made  a  lefs  advance  than  one  would  have  conceived  pof- 
fible,  not  to  have  eifedted  a  proportion  far  different  from  this  of  a  fifth,     A  really 
adtive  induflry,  proportioned  to  the  real  refources  of  the  kingdom,  fliould  long 
ago  have  purged  the  country  (to  ufe  an  exprcfTion  of  Sir  James  Stuart's),  of  thole 
fuperfluous  mouths, — I  do  not  fay  hands  5  for  they  eat  more  than  they  work ; 
and  it  is  their  want  of  employment  that  ought  to  drive  them  into  towns. — Ano- 
ther obfervation  is  fuggefted  by  this  curious  table  of  population:  I  have  re- 
peatedly, in  the  diary  of  my  journey,  remarked,  that  the  near  approach  to  Paris 
is  a  defert  compared  with  that  to  London  \  that  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  difference  of  their  population ;  and  that  the  want  of  traffic,  on  the  high 
roads,  is  found  every  where  in  the  kingdoin  as  well  as  at  Paris.     Now  it  deferves 
notice,  that  the  great  refort,  which  is  every  v^here  obfervable  on  the  high  ways 

.  of  England,  flows  from  the  number,  fize,  and  wealth  of  our  towns,  much  more 
than  from  any  other  circumftance.  It  is  not  the  country,  but  towns  that  give 
the  rapid  circulation  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  though,  at 
firft  fight,  France  may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  refped,  yet  a 
nearer  view  of  the  fubjedl  will  allow  of  no  fuch  conclufioa.  In  the  following 
Jift,  the  Engliih  column  has  furely  the  advantage.: 

London^ 


London, 

Dublin, 

Edinburgh, 

Liverpool, 

Briftol, 

Ncwcaftlc, 

Hull, 
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French. 
Paris, 
Lyons/ 
Bourdeaux, 
Marfcillesj 
Nantes, 
Havre, 
Rochelle, 
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Bnglifh. 

French 

Manchefter, 

Rouen, 

Bimiingham, 

Lille, 

Norwich, 

Nifrnes, 

Corke, 

Sc  Malo, 

Glafgow,^ 

Bayonnc, . 

Bath, 

Vcrfailies. 

The  vaft  fuperiority  of  London  and  Dublin,  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  renders  the 
whole  comparifon  ridiculous*  I  believe  London,  without  exaggeration,  to  be 
alone  equal  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles,  as  appears  by  the  lifts 
of  population,  and  by  the  wealth  and  trade  of  all.  But  if  we  refle(^,  that  the 
towns  of  England,  &c.  are  portions  of  a  population  of  15  millions  only,  and 
thofe  of  France  parts  of  26  millions,  the  cOmparifon  fhews  at  once  the' vaftly 
greater  adtivity  there  muft  be  in  one  country  than  in  the  other  *. 

Of  all  the  fubjeds  of  political  oeconomy,   I  know  not  one  that  has  given  rift 
to  fuch  a  cloud  of  errors  as  this  of  population.    It  ieems,  for  fome  centuries,  to 
have  been  cohfidered  as  the  only  fure  teft  of  national  profperity.     The  politicians 
of  thofe  times,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  the  prefent,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that,  to  enumerate  the  people,  was  the  only  ftep  neceflary  to  be  taken,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  degree  in  which  a  country  was  flourifliing*     Two-and- twenty 
years  ago,  in  my  Tour  through  the  North  of  England^  \  769,  I  entered  ray.  caveat 
againft  fuch  a  dodtrine,  and  prefumed  to  aflcrt,  that  no  nation  is  rich  or  powerful 
by  means  of  mere  numbers  of  people  i  it  is  the  indujirious  alone  that  conjiitute  a  king^ 
dom'sjirength^  that  aflertion  I  repeated  in  my  Political  Arithmetic^  ^774^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  fecond  part,  1779,  under  other  combinationis.     About  the  fame  time  a  ge- 
nius of  a  fuperior  caft  ( Sir  James  Stuart),  very  much  exceeded  my  weak  efforts, 
and,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  explained  the  principles  of  population.   Long  fince 
that  period,  other  writers  have  arifen  who  have  viewed  the  fubjedl  in  its  right 
light ;  and  of  thefe  none  have  equalled  Monf.  Herenfchwandt,  who,  in  his 
Economic  Politique  Moderne^  1786 ;  and  his  Difcoursfur  la  Divifion  des  Terres'f^ 
1788,  has  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubjedt.    I  jfhall  not,  however,  omit  to  hame  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  mendicity  in  the  National  Aflembly.     The  fbllowing 
paflage  does  the  higheft  honour  to  their  political  difcernment: — "  C'eft  ainfi  que 
malgre  les  affertions,  fans  cefle  rcpetecs  depuis  vingtans,   de  tous  les  ecrivains 

•  What  can  be  thought  of  thofe  marvellous  politicians,  the  nobility  of  Dourdon,  who  call  for^ntnees 
at  the  gatps  of  the  cities,  not  as  a  good  mode  of  taxation,  but  to  reftfain  the  too  great  populoufnefs  of 
cities,  ^^  which  never  takes  place  but  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country."  Cahierj  p.  20%  The  Count 
<le  Mirabeau,  \n\i\s  Monarchie  Pruffienney  recurs  often  to  the  fame  idea,—-He  was  grofsly  erroneous, 
when  he  ftated  the  fubje£h  of  the  King  of  France  as  thrice  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  England,  if* 
be  meant  by  England,  as  we  are  to  fuppofe,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo.'  torn,  u  p.  402* 

f  See  j>articular]y,  p.  48,  51.  &c. 
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politiques  qui  placent  la  profperite  d*un  empire  dans  fapliis  grande  population^ 
unc  population  exceflive  fans  un  grand  travail  &  fans  des  prpduftions  abondantcs, 
feroit  au  contraire  une  devorante  furcharge  pour  un  ctat^   car,  il  faudroit  alors 
que  cette  exceflive  population  partageat  les  benefices  de  celle  qui,  fans  elle,  eut 
trouve  une  fubfiflence  fuffifante ;  il  faudroit  que  la  mcme  fomme  dc  travail  fut 
abandonnee  a  une  plus  grande  quantite  de  bras ;  il  faudroit  enfin  neceflairement 
que  le  prix  de  ce  traviail  baiflat  par  la  plus  grande  concurrence  des  travailleurs, 
d'oii  refulteroit  une  indigence  complette  pour  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroient  pas  de 
travail,  &  une  fubfiflance  incomplette  pour  ccux-m&nes  aux  quels  il  ne  feroit 
pas  refufe*." — France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  rf  tiiefe 
lentiments  -,  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I  made  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom,  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the  proportion 
of  her  induflry  and  labour,  that  flie  would  be  much  more  powerful,  and  infinitely 
more  fiourifhihg,  if  fhe  had  five  or  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.     From  her 
too  great  population,  fhe  prefents,  in  every  quarter,  fuch  fpedlacles  of  wretched- 
nefs,  as  are  abfolutely  inconfiflent  with  that  degree  of  national  felicity,  which 
fhe  was  capable  of  attaining  even  under  her  old  government.     A  traveller  much 
lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to  objects  of  this  kind,  mufl  fee  at  every  turn  mqfl  un- 
equivocal figns  ofdiflrefs.     That  thefe  fhould  cxift,  no  one  can  wonder  who 
confiders  the  price  of  labour,  and  c£  provifions,  and  the  mifery  into  which  a 
fmall  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  clafTes  ;  a  raifery,  that  is  fure 
to  increafe  itfelf  by  the  alarm  it  excites,  leflTubfiflence  fhould  be  wanted.     The 
caufes  of  this  great  population  were  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  benignity  of 
the  old  government  yielding  a  due  protedionto  the  lower  clafTes,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  orders.     It  is  fair, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  there  was  nothing  ia  the  principles  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, fb  dire<aiy  inimical  to  population,  as  to  prevent  its  increafe.  Many  croak- 
wig  writers  in  France  have  repeatedly  announced  the  depopulation  of  that  king- 
dom, with  pretty  much  the  fq;iie  truth  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercifed 
on  the  fame  fubjed:  in  England.     Monf.  Neckcr,  in  a  very  fenfible  paHage, 
gives  a  decifive  anfwer  to  theni,  which  is  at  the  £ime  time  thoroughly  appli- 
cable to  the  flateof  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  France  ^f*.     Nor  can  the 
great  population  of  France  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  for  the  tables  of  births 
and  burials  oflfer  nothing  more  favourable  in  that  kingdom,  than  in  our  own.^ 
And  a  much  worfe  climate  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  in  fome.  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  is  attended  with  a  fUll  greater  populoufhefs  J*     Nor  is  it  to  be 

*  Pian  di  T^r avail  du  Cdmitipour  PextinfiionJe  la  Mendictii  prefsntipar  M.  dt  Ud^court..  8vo,  1 790-. 
^^^.  .f  Del' Adminifl:.. des  Finances.     Oiuvns,  ^to.    Londres.     p.  320/ 

X  A  very  kigenioiis  Italian  writer  dates  the  people  of  FrAUce  ^t  1290  fouls  per  league;  and  in; 
IcJj  at  13  J5.     Fabbroni  Reflexions  fur  PJ^ric.     p.  243. 
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imputed  to  an  extraordinary  profpcrity  of  manufadures,  for  our  own  are  much 
more  confiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  two  countries. 

This  great  populoufncfe  of  France  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  divifion  of  the 
lands  into  fmall  properties,  which  takes  place  in  that  couutry  to  a  degree  of 
which  we  have  in  England  but  little  conception.     Whatever  promifes  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  fubfiftence,  induces  men  to  marry*     The  inheritance  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  to  be  divided  amongft  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  looked 
to  with  the  views  of  a  permanent  fettlement,  and  cither  occaiions  a  marriage, 
the  infants  of  which  die  young  for  want  of  fufficient  nouri(hment*;  or  keeps 
children  at  home,  diftrelSing  their  relations^  long  after  the  time  that  they  Oiould 
have  emigrated  to  towns.     In  diftridls  that  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  wafte 
land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees^  bclongiijg 
to  communities-  ready  to  fell  them,  oeconomy  and  indnftry,  animated  with  the 
views  of  fettling  and  marrying,  flourilh  greatly :  in  fuch  neighbourhoods  Ibmc- 
thing  like  an  American  increafc  takes  place ;  and,  if  the  land  be  cheap,  little 
diftrefs  is  found.     But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  under  fuch  circumftance^, 
the  leaft  check  to  fubfiftence  is  attended  with  great  mifcry ;  as  waftes  becoming 
dearer,  or  the  beft  portions  being  fold,  of  difficulties  arifing  in  the  acquifition  j 
all  which  cafes  I  met  with  in  thofe  mountains.     The  moment  any  impediment 
happens,  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  adkivity  and 
vigour  which  had  animated  population.     It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  cafes  here 
referred  to,  no  diftrefs  occurs,  if  the  manufadures  and  commerce  of  the  diftria 
are  fo  flourifhing  as  to  demand  all  this  fuperfluity  of  rural  population  as  faft  as 
it  arifes ;  for  that  is  precifely  the  balance  of  employments  which  prevails  in  i 
well  regulated  fociety ;   the  country  breeding  people  to  fupply  the  demand  and 
confumption  of  towns  and  manufaftures.^     Population  will,  in  every  ftate,  in- 
creafe  perhaps  too  faft  for  this  demand.     England  is  in  this  refped:,  from  the  un- 
rivalled profperity  of  her  manufoflures,  in  a  better  fituation  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  even  in  England  population  is  fometimes  too  a^iv^ 
as  we  fee  ^  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of  poor's  rates  in  country  villages  ; 
and  her  manufadlures  being  employed  very  much  for  fupplying  forefgn  con- 
fumption, they  are  often  expofed  to  Aad  times  ^  to  a  flack  demand,  which  turn^ 
thoufands  out  of  employment,  and  fends  them  to  their  pariflies  for  fupport<  - 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  has* 
happened ;  and  the  feven  years  which  have  elapfed  fince  that  period,  may  be 
named  as  the  moft  decifively  profperous  which  England  ever  knew.    It  has-been 

*  Monf.  Necker,  in  the  faroe  fedlion  as  that  quoted  above,  remarks  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  France; 
and  juftly  obferves,  that  the  population  of  fuch  a  country  being  compofed  of  too  great  a  proportion  of 
infants,  a  million  of  people  implies  neither  the  force  nor  labour  of  a  mifiion  in  countries  otheVwift 
conftituted. 

3  0^2.  ,  .    faid. 
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faid  to  me  in  France,  would  you  leave  uncultivated  lands  wafte,  rather  than 
let  them  be  cultivated  in  fmall  portions,  through  a  fear  of  population.? — ^I 
certainly  would  not:  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their  culture;  but 
I  would  prohibit  the  divifion  of  fmall  farms,  which  is  as  mifchievous  to  cul- 
tivation, as  it  is  fure  to  be  diftreffing  to  the  people.  The  indifcriminate  praife 
of  a  great  fubdivifion,  which  has  found  its  way  unhappily  into  the  National 
Aflembly,  muft  have  arifen  from  a  want  of  examination  into  fadls :  go  ,to  * 
diftrids  where  the  properties  are  minutely  divided,  and  you  will  find  (at  lead  I 
have  done  it  univerfally),  great  diftrefs,  and  even  mifery,  and  probably  very 
bad  agriculture.  Go  to  others,  where  fuch  fubdivifion  has  not  taken  place, 
and  you  will  find  a  better  cultivation,  and  infinitely  lefs  mifery ;  and  if  you 
would  fee  a  diflric^,  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confident  with  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  the  old  government  of  France,  you  muft  affuredly  go  where 
there  are  no  little  properties  at  all.  You  muft  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauce, 
Picardy,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will  find  no  more  popu^ 
lation  than  what  is  regularly  employed  and  regularly  paid;  and  if  in  fuch  dif- 
tridts  you  fhould,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much  diftrefs,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifti  which  has  fome  commons  that  tempt  the  poor 
to  have  cattle — to  have  property — and,  in  confequence^  mifery.  When  you  arc 
engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finifti  it  by  feeing  England,  and  I  will  ftiew  you  a 
fet  of  pe^fants  well  cloathed,  well  nouriftied,  tolerably  drunken  fi-om  fuperfluity, 
well  lodged,  and  at  their  eafe ;  and  yet  amongft  them,  not  one  in  a  thouiand 
has  either  land  or  cattle.  When  you  have  viewed  all  this,  go  back  to  your  tri- 
bune, and  preach,  if  you  pleafe,  in  favour  of  a  minute  divifion  of  landed  pro- 
perty. There  are  two  other  grofs  errors,  in  relation  to  this  fubjeft,  that  /hould  be 
mentioned ;  thefe  are,  the  encouragements  that  are  fometimes  given  to  mar- 
riage, and  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  attradling  foreigners.  Neither  of  thefe 
is  at  all  admifl5blQ  on  juft  principles,  in  fuch  a  country  as  France.  The  predomi- 
nant evil  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population,  that  (he  can  neither 
employ,  nor  feed  it :  why  then  encourage  marriage  ?  would  you  breed  more 
people,  becaufe  you  have  more  already  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You 
have  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery; 
and  you  would  encourage  the  produftion  of  more  to  increafe  that  competition. 
It  may  almoft  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy  ought  not  to  be  em- 
braced ?  whether  difiiculties  fhould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage  of  thofe  who 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have  a  profpe£t  of  maintaining  the  children  that 
fhall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why  encourage  marriages  which  are  fure  to  take 
place  in  all  fituations  in  which  they  ought  to  take  place  ? — There  is  no  inftance 
to  be  found  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being  firft  eftabliftied,  where  mar- 
riages have  not  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree.   The  policy,  thereforcj  at  bcft, 
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is  ufblefsy  and  may  be  pernicious.  Nor  is  the  attradion  of  foreigners  deiirable 
in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  It  does'not  feem  reafonable  to  have  a  peafantry 
half-ftarved  for  want  of  employment,  arifing  from  a  too  great  populoufiiels  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  to  import  foreigners,  to  increafe  the  competition 
for  employment  and  biread,  which  are  infufficient  for  the  prefent  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  This  muft  be  the  efFeS,  if  the  new  comer^Jbc  in- 
duftrious ;  if  they  belong  to  the  higher  clafTcs,  their  emigration  froni'-liome 
muft  be  very  infignificarit,  and  by  no  means  an  obje<5t  of  true  policy ;  they 
muft  leave  their  own  country,  not  in  confequence  of  encouragement  given 
in  another,  but  from  fome  ftrokes  of  ill  policy  at  home.  Such  inftances  are  in- 
deed out  of  the  common  courfe  of  events,  like  the  perfecutions  of  a  Duke 
d' Alva,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  coun- 
try, to  open  its  arms,  through  mere  humanity,  to  receive  fuch  fugitives;  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  receiving  them  may  be  very  confiderable,  as  was  the 
cafe  with  England.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  emigrations  to  which  I  would 
allude,  but  rather  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  colonies  as  the  King  of  Spain's, 
in  the  Sierre  Morena.  German  beggars  were  imported,  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
and  fuppUed  with  every  thing  necefTary  to  eftablifh  little  farms  in  thofe  deierts  i 
whilft  at  the  fame  time,  every  town  in  Spain  fwarmed  with  multitudes  of  idle 
and  poor  vagrants,  who  owed  their  fupport  to  bifliops  and  convents.  SuppreTs 
gradually  this  blind  and  indifcriminate  charity,  the  parent  of  infinite  abufe  and 
mifery,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  fimilar  employments  to  your  own  poor ;  by 
means  of  this  policy,  you  will  want  no  foreigners;  and  you  may  fettle  ten  Spaiji/h 
families  for  the  expence  of  one  German.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  want 
of  population  in  Spain,  and  fome  other  countries ;  but  fuch  ideas  are  ufually  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fince  all  ill  governed  countries  are  commonly  .too  populous. 
Spain,  from  the  happinefs  of  its  climate,  is  greatly  fo,  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
parent fcarcity  of  inhabitants ;  for,  as  it  has  been  fliewn  above,  that  country 
which  has  more  people  than  it  can  maintain  by  induftry,  who  muft  either  ftarve, 
or  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  charity  of  others,  is  manifeftly  too  populous  *  ^ 
and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  beft  peopled  country  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
duftry. When  the  great  evil  is  having  more  people  than  there  is  wifdom,  in  the 
political  inftitutes  of  a  qountry  to  govern,  the  remedy  is  not  by  attrading 
foreigners — //  ties  much  nearer  home. 

♦  An  Italian  author,  with  wKom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  converfirtg  at  Turin,  Juftly  obfervc^  •«  Quanta 
U  popolazione  proporzioiiata  ai  prodotti  ddla  natura  e  dell'  arte  e  vantaggioia  ad  una  nazione,  al» 
trettanto  e  nociva  una  popolazione  Ibverchia.''  VAhhaU  Vajco^  Rlfpofta  al  qutftto  pr$pofi^  dalia  Riah 
Accad^  dM  Scienxey  &c.     8vo.     1788*     p.  85. 
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Consumption. 

Tiventy  Tears  Confumptlon  at  Paris j  of  Oxen ,  Calves j  Sheep ^  aftdHcgs,.  as  en^ 
.   _  tered  in  the  Books  of  the  Entrees. 


Veaw. 

dxen. 

«767> 

68,763 

68, 

69,985 

69, 

66,586 

70, 

66,8 1 S 

7i» 

65,360 

72, 

(>i,Z9^ 

73, 

65,32+ 

74, 

68,025 

75,   68,306  1 

76, 

71,208  1 

Calves. 


106,579 
112,949 
111,608 
1 10,578 
ro7,59» 
101,791 

99,749 
103,2+7 

109,235 


Sheep. 


358,577 
344,320 

314,124 
293,946 
309,137 
309.573 
309,662 


Avcrage.- 


102,2911328,505 
Oxen,  69,883.     Ca! 


Hcgs. 


37,899 
32,299 
36,186 
36,712 

30,753 
28,610 

29,391 
30,032 

32,722 
37^74^ 


Years. 

Oxen. 

1777, 

71,755 

78, 

73,606 

79, 

73,468 

80, 

71,488 

81, 

70,484 

82, 

72,107 

83, 

71,042 

84, 

72,984 

85, 

73,846 

86, 

73,088. 

Calves. 

104,600 
107,29a 

104,825- 

99>SZ6 

100,706 

98,478 
I  CO,  1 12 

94,727 

89>S75l 


Sheep. 

343>30o 
328,868 
324,028 
308,043 
3'7>68i 

321^627 

327,034 
332,628 
328,699 


Uogt. 


35,823 

36,204 

38,211 

411419 
41,205 

44,772 

39>^  77 
39,621 
28,697 

39^572 


Ives,  103,271.     Sheep,  323,762.     Hogs,  36,332. 

Thcfe  are  the  quantities  for  which  duties  are  paid ;  but  it  is  calculated  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  that  what  enters  contraband,  and  for  which  nothing  is 
paid,  amounts  to  one-fixth  of  the  whole*. 

The  confumptioH  of  flour  is  1500  facks  per  diem,  each  weighing  3201b.  re- 
quiring nine  feptiers  of  corn  to  yield  four  of  thofe  facks,  or  3375  feptiers  per 
diem.  This  is,  per  annnm,  1,231 ,875  feptiers ;  the  French  political  arithme- 
ticians agree  in  calculating  the  confumption  of  their  people  per  head,  at  three 
feptiers  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  an  average ;  but  this  will  not  lead  us  to  tfafr 
population  of  the  capital,  as  the  immenfc  confumption  of  meat  in  it  muft  evi- 
dently reduce  confidisrablythat  proportion.  It  may  probably  be  eftimatcd  at  two 
feptiers,  which  will. make  the  population  615,937  fouls.  Monf.  Necker's  ac- 
count of  the  population  was  660,000.  The  enumeration  in  1790  made  the  num- 
bers no  more  than  550,800 ;  and  there  are  abundant  reaft>ns  for  bdieving  the 
aifertion,  that  this  capital  was  diminiflied  .by  the  revolution  in  that  proportion  at 
leajfl.  This  point  is,  however,  afcertained  by  the  confumption,  which  is  now 
1 350  facks  a  day,  or  reduced  one-tenth,  which,  at  two  feptiers  of  corn,  implies 
a  population  of  554,344  ,•  and  as  this  coines  within  200.0  of  the  adual  enume- 
ration, it  proves  that  two  feptiers  a  head  is  an  accurate  eftimate ;  and^though  if 
does  not  perfedly  agree  with  Monf.  Necker's  account  of  the  former  population 

♦  To  fomc  it  may  appear  ftrange,  how  fuch  a  commodity,  as  live  oxen,  can  be  fmuggled  in  great 
qitar^ities;  but  the  means  of  doing  it  are  numerous;  one  was  difcovered,  and  many  more  of  die 
fame  fort  arc  fuppofed  to  cxift  undifcovcred  :  a  fubterraneous  paiTage  was  pierced  under  the  wall,  go- 
ing  from  a  court-yard  without  the  wall,  to  a  butcher's  yard  within ;  and  whole  droves  of  oxen,  &c. 
■entered  by  it  in  the  night  for  a  long  time,  before  it  was  known.  The  officers  of  the  barriers  are  con- 
viA^cf^  XhgLt^  on  m  average  of  commodities,  one-fixth  is  &iuggled. 
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©f  Paris,  yet  it  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  calculations  made  to  corredl  that 
account,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  by  the  very  able  and  ingenious  political  arithme- 
tician, Mr.  Howlet.    As  the  late  enumeration  ftiews  the  population  o^ Paris  to 
have  been  (proportionably  to  the  confumptionof  corn)  615,937  fouls,  when  its 
births  amounted  to  20,550,  this  fa£l  confirms  the  general  calculation  in  France, 
that  the  births  in  a  great  city  are  to  be  multiplied  by  30 5  for  the  above-mentioned 
number,  fo  multiplied,  gives  616,500,  which  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  the 
difference  is  nof  worth  corredling.     M.  Nccker's  multiplier  is  confirmed  clearly; 
and  the  event,  which  gives  to  France  a  population  of  26,000,000,  has  proved,  that 
Dr.  Price,  who  calculated  them  at  above  30,000,000,  was  as  grofsly  miftaken 
in  his  exaggeration  of  French  populoufnefs,  as  Mr.  Hpwlet  has  fhewn  him  to 
be  in  his  diminution  of  that  of  England.     It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  that  calculator  to  have  been  equally  refuted  upon  almoft  every  politicai 
fubjedt  he  handled;  the  mifchief  of  inclofures — the  depopulation  of  England-— 
the  populou(pefs  of  France — and  the  denunciation  of  ruin  he  pronounced  fo  au- 
thoritatively againft  a  variety  of  annuitant  focieties,  that  have  flourifhed  almoft 
in  proportion  to  the  diftrcfles  he  affigned  them.     The  confumption  of  wine  at 
Paris,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  has  been  from  230,000  to  260,000. 
muids  per  annum ;  average,  245,000.     In  1789  it  funk  rather  more  than  50,000 
muids,  by  fmuggling,  during  the  confufions  of  that  period.     In  245,000  muids^ . 
there  are  70,560,000  Paris  pints,  or  Englifli  quarts,  which  makes  the  daily 
confumption  193,315  quarts^  and  if  to  this,,  according  to  the  computation  of 
the  commis  of  the  barriers,  one-fixth  is  to  bei  added  for  fmuggling,  it  makes, 
225,534,  which  is  one-third  of  a.  quart,,  and  one- ten t|i  of  that  third  per  headi 
per  diem.     The  confumption  of  meat  is  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  becaufe 
the  weight  of  the  beafts  is  not  noted ;  I, can  guefs  at  it  only,  and  therefore  the: 
reader  will  pdy  no  other  attention  to  what  follows  than  to  a  mere  conjedure., 
I  viewed  many  hundreds  of  the  oxen,  at  different  times,  and  eftimate  the  ave- 
rage of  thofe  I  iaw  at  fixty  ftone;,  but  as  there  are  doubtlefs  many  others  fmaller, 
let  us  calculate  at  50.  or  70Qlb.  and  let  us  drop  fmuggling  in  thefe.  cafes,,  fince 
though  it  may  on  the  whole,.be  one-fixth  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  Hke  that  in. 
thefe  commodities  ;^tlie  calves  at  i^olb.  the  fheep  at  6olb.  and.the  hogs  at.ioolb.. 

Oxeft,.  -  -  69,883,  at  yoolb..  48,9f8,ioolb.. 

Calves^  •     -  '     •:  103,171,  at  120  1.2,392,520 

Sherp,   .  .-  -  3i3>762,  at    60    .  19,425^720        •  '^ ^ 

Hogs,.    .  r  -  36>332* -at  100                  3,633,^00 

Total*,,  -  .  -  543369^540^ 

*  Long  fince  this  was  written,  I  received  Monf.  Lavoific's  Rifultats  d^un  ouvrage^  ^79i>  »*> 
which  he  gives  a  tj^ble  of  the  Paris  confumption ;  but  I  do  not  Jtnpw  on  what  authorit/,  for  the  weight 
£«rhead.he  maices  the  total  of. all  meats  82, 300,000  Ib». 

This 
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This  quantity  divided  amongfl:  a  population  of  615,937,  gives  to  each  perfbn 
1 361b.  of  meat  for  his  annual  confumption,  or  above  one-third  of  a  pound  per 
diem.  During  the  fame  twenty  years,  the  confumption  of  London  viras,  on  an 
average,  per  annum,  92,539  oxen,  and  649,369  fhcep*.  Thefe  oxen  probably 
weighed  8401b.  each,  and  the  (hecp  loolb.;  which  two  articles  only,  without 
calves  or  hogs,  make  142,669,660 ;  yet  thefe  quantities  do  not  nearly  contain, 
the  whole  number  brought  to  London,,  which,  for  want  of  fuch  taxes  a:s  at 
Paris,  can  be  difcovered  with  no  certainty.  The  confumption  of  Breft  is  re-  ' 
giftered  for  the  year  1778,  when  22,000  people,  in  1900  houfes,  confumed 
82,000  boifeau,  each  1501b.  of  corn  of  all  forts ;  16,000  bariques  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  1000  of  cyder  and  beerf*.  This  confumption  amounted  to  per 
head—corn  24-  feptiers,  of  2401b.  per  annum  j— wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cyder, 
one-third  of  a  quart  per  head  per  diem*  Nancy,  in  1733^  when  it  contained 
1 9,645  fouls,  confumed. 

Oxen,  2402.— Calves,  9073.— Sheep,  11,863 — — Total,  !23,538. 
It  confumed,  therefore,  more  than  one  of  thefe  pieces  per  head  of  its  population. 
In  1738,  when  it  contained  19,831  fouls,  it  confumed. 

Oxen,  2309. — Calves,  5038.— Sheep,  9549.- — Total,  16,896 :J;. 
Above  three- fourths  each.  The  confumption  of  Paris  is  three-fourths  of  one 
of  thefe  beafts  per  head  of  population.  As  the  fineft  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are 
fent  to  the  capital,  the  proportions  in  number  ought  to  be  Icfs;  but  the  wealth 
of  that  capital  would  have  juftified  the  fuppofition  of  a  ftill  greater  comparative 
confumption. 


o 


CHAP.     XVIL 

t>f  the  Police  (f  Corn  in  Francik 

I P  all  fubjefts,  there  is  none  comparable  to  the  police  of  COfrt,  for  difplaying 
the  folly  to  y/hich  men  can  arrive,  who  ^o  not  betray  a  want  of  common 
fenfe  in  reafoning  on  other  topics.  One  tells  us  (I  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to 
French  authorities,  engaged  as  I  am  at  prefent  in  refearches  in  that  kingdom}^ 
that  the  price  is  in  exadt  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  money  at  the  £une  time  in  the  kingdom  || ;  and  that  when  wheat  fells  at 
36  liv.  the  feptier,  it  is  a  proof  there  is  not  half  enough  to  laft  till  harveft  §.— 

*  Riport  tfthtCom.  of  tbt  Court  of  Common  Council  1786.  Folio,  p.  75.         f  Encjckp.  Mefbo^pa 
JMarinej  t.i.  part  i.  p.  198.       %  Defcrip.  de  la  Lorraine^  par  M.  DuriYal.  3  torn.  4to.  1778.  t  ii.  p.  54 
]  Confii.fur  k  Cberii  dot  Grains^  par  M.  Faudrtj.  1789.  tvoi  p.  5.  f  lb.  p.  >,  8|  19. 

He 
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He  propofes  to  have  magazines  in  every  market,  and  to  prohibit,  under  fevere 
penalties,  a  higher  price  than  24  liv.  This  would  be  the  infallible  method  to 
have  it  very  foon  at  50,  and  perhaps  1 00  liv.  That  the  price  of  corn  does  not 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  money,  is  proved  by  the  fudden  rife  proceeding  from 
alarms,  of  which  this  author  might  have  known  an  inftance  in  the  year  he 
printed ;  for  Monf.  Necker's  memoir  to  the  National  Aflembly  was  no  fooncr 
difperfed,  than  the  price  rofe  in  one  week  30  percent, ;  yet  the  quantity  in  the 
kingdom,  both  of  money  and  corn,  remained  juft  as  before  that  memoir  was 
publiihed.  But  it  has  already  been  fufficiently  proved,  that  a  very  fmall  de- 
ficiency of  the  crop  will  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  price.  I  may  add, 
that  the  mere  apprehenfion  of  a  deficiency,  whether  ill  or  well  founded,  will  have 
the  fame  efFedt.  From  this  circumftance,  I  draw  a  conclufion  of  no  trifling 
import  to  all  governments ;  and  that  is,  never  to  exprefs  publicly  any  apprehen- 
fion of  a  want  of  corn ;  and  the  only  method  by  which  governments  can  exprefs 
their  fears,  is  by  proclamations  againft  export ;  prohibitions  j  ordonance§  of  re- 
gulation of  fale ;  arrets,  or  laws  againft  monopolizers ;  or  vain  and  frivolous 
boafts,  like  thofe  of  Monf.  Necker,  of  making  great  imports  from  abroad — all 
thefe  meafures  have  the  fame  tendency;  they  confirm  amongft  the  people  the 
apprehenfion  of  want ;  for  when  it  is  found,  amongft  the  loweft  orders,  that 
government  is  alarmed  as  well  as  they  themfelves,  their  own  fears  augment  5 
they  rife  in  a  rage  againft  monopolizers,  or  fpeculators,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
be  called,  and  then  every  ftep  they  take  has  the  never-failing  eflfed:  of  increafing 
the  evil ;  the  price  rifes  ftill  higher,  as  it  muft  do  inevitably,  when  fuch  furious 
obftrudtions  are  thrown  on  the  interior  trade  in  corn,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
great  and  ferious  danger  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  In  fuch  a  fituation  of 
madnefs  and  folly  in  the  people,  the  plenty  of  one  diftrid:  cannot  fupply  the 
want  of  another,  without  fuch  a  monftrous  premium,  as  fhall  not  only  pay  the 
expence  of  tranfport,  but  infure  the  corn,  when  lodged  in  granaries,  againft  the 
blind  and  violent  fufpicions  of  the  people.  To  raife  this  fpirit,  nothing  more  is 
neceflfary  than  for  government  to  ifTue  any  decree  whatever  that  difcovers  an  alarm  1 
the  people  immediately  are  apprehenfivc  of  famine;  and  this  apprehenfion  can 
never  take  place  without  creating  the  reality  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  a  wife  and  enlightened  government,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould  fear  a  fliort 
provifion  of  corn,  to  take  the  moft  private  and  cautious  meafures  poffible,  cither 
to  prevent  export,  by  buying  up  the  corn  that  is  colledled  for  exportation,  ^nd 
keeping  it  within  the  kingdom,  a  meafure  eafy  to  be  done  through  individuals, 
or  to  encourage  import,  and  to  avoid  making  any  public  decree  or  declara- 
tion. The  hiftory  of  corn,  in  France,  during  the  year  1789,  was  a  moft 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  juftnefs.  of  thefe  principles.  Wherever  I  pafled, 
and  it  was  through  many  provinces,  I  made  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the 

'      3  R  fcarcity  j 
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/carcity ;  and  was  every  where  aflured,  that  the  dearnefs  was  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary circumftance  in  the  world;  for,  though  the  crop  had  not  been  great,  yet 
it  was  about  an  average  one;  and  confequently,  that  the  deficiency  muft  certainly 
have  been  occafioned  by  exportation.  I  demanded,  if  they  were  fure  that  an 
exportation  had  taken  place? — They  replied,  no;  but  that  it  might  have  been 
done  privately:  this  anfwer  fufficiently  fhewed,  that  thefe  exports  were  purely 
ideals  The  dearnefs,  however,  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  May  and  June 
particularly  (not  without  being  fomented  by  men  who  fought  to  blow  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  people  into  abfolute  outrage),  that  Monf.  Necker  thought  it 
right  not  only  to  order  immenfe  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  fort  of  corn, . 
to  be  bought  up  all  over  Europe,  but  likewife,  in  June,  to  announce  to  the* 
public,  With  great  parade,  the  fteps  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  paper  called  Memoire 
inJlruBifi  in  which  lie  ftated,  that  he  had  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  bought, 
1,404,463  quintaux  of  different  forts  of  grain,  of  which  more  than  800,000 
were  arrived.  I  was  a  perfonal  witnefs,  in  many  markets,  of  the  effeft  of  this 
publication;  inflead  of  finking  the  price,  it  raifed  it  diredlly,  and  enormoufly. 
Upon  one  market-day,  at  Nangrs;  from  38  liv.  to  43  liv,  the  feptier  of  2401b. ; 
and  upon  the  following  one  to  49  liv^  which  was  July  ifl^  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  4  liv.  ^f.  and  4  liv.  6f.  the 
251b.;  but  as  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,  they  fold 
it  at  their  farms  at  5iliv.  and  even  6  liv.  or  57  liv.  the  feptier..  At  Nangis 
it  advanced,  in  14 days,  1 1  liv.  a  feptier;  and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  markets  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, , 
for  which  Monf.  Necker 's  great  foreign  provifion  was  chiefly  defigned ;  and 
confequently,  if  his  meafures  would  Jiave  had  any  where  a  good  eflfeft,  it  might 
have  been  expecfted  here;  but  fihce  the  contrary  happened,  and  the  price,  in., 
two  markets,  was  raifed  25  per  cent-  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  it. 
did  good  no  where;,  but  to  what  was  this  apparent  fcarcity  imputable? 
Abfolutely  to  Monf.  Necker's  having  faid,  in  his  memoir,  *^  a  mon  arivee  dans 
la  minijiereje  me  b&tai  de  prendre  des  informations  fur  le  produit  de  la  ricolte  & 
Jidr  les  befoins  Jes  pays  etrangers"^.     It  was  from  thefe  unfeafonabk  inquiries,  in* 

September 

♦  He  has  introduced  a  tiffucof  the  fame  fluff  \nipL\%  Memoit  jjZ/r  VJcbnintJtratim  de  M.  Necker^ 
par  hi  memiy  p.  367,  where  he  fays,  with  the  true  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory  fyftem,  "  Mon  fyf- 
|£(ne  fur  I'exportation  des  grains  eft  iniiniment  fimpl^,  ainfi  que  j'ai  en  fouvent  I'occaflon  de  le  de-  • 
Telopper^  ii  fe  borne  a  n'en  avoir  aucun  d'inunuable,  mais.  a  defendre- ou  pcrmettre  cette  exportation  , 
felon  Je  temps  &  fclou  les  circonftances."     When  a  man  ftacts  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  be  is  fure 
toilpunder  iiilhis  manner ^  the  iimplicity  of  a  fyftem  to  be  new-moulded  every  moment,."  felon  le 
temp»  &Xelon  le^  cii:conftances !  **    And  who  is  to  judge  of  thefe  feafons  .and  circumftances  ?     A  mi-< 
nlftcr^V   A  government?     Thefe,  it/eems,  are  to,  promulgate  laws,  in  confequence  of  their  having 
wiade.  inquiries  into  thtfiati  rf  crops  andjlocks  on  hand^     What  prefumption ;  what,  an  cxccfs  of  vanity 
mu(t  il  b«>  which  impels  a  man  to  fuppofc,  that  the  truth  is  within  the  verge  of  fuch  inquiries  \^  or, 
-  *    .  that. 
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September  1788,  that  all  the  mifchief  was  derived.  They  pervaded  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  fpread  an  univerfal  alarm ;  the  price  in  confequence  arofe ;  and 
when  once  it  rifes  in  France,  mifchief  immediately  follows,  becaufe  the  popu- 
lace, by  their  violence,  render  the  internal  trade  infecure  and  dangerous.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  minifter  was  done  in  a  moment ;  his  confummate  vanity,  which, 
from  having  been  confined  to  his  charafter  as  an  author, .  now  became  the 
fcourge  of  the  kingdom,  prohibited  the  export  for  no  othdr  reafon,  than  becaufe 
the  Archbiflbop  of  Sens  had  the  year  before  allowed  it,  in  contradiftion  to  that 
mafs  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  M.  Necker's  book  upon  the  corn  trade  had 
difleminated.  It  is  curious  to  fee  him,  in  his  Memaire  infiruSlif^  affecting,  that 
France,  in  1787,  etrAt  livree  au  commerce  des  grains  dans  tout  h  r^yaume^  avec 
plus  d'aSiivite^  que  jamais  &  ton  avoit  cnvoye  dans  Petranger  une  quantiti  conjider^ 
able  de  grains.  Now,  to  fee  the  invidious  manner  in  which  this  is  put,  let  us 
turn  to  the  regifter  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  balance  du  Commerce^  where  iifc 
(hall  find  the  following  ftatement  of  the  corn-trade  for  1787  : 

that  he  is  one  line,  one  point  nearer  to  it,  after  he  has  made  them  than  before  he  began.  Go  to  the  Ifi* 
tendant  in  France,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ii>  Engl^uid,  and  fuppofe  him  to  receive  a  letter  from 
government  dire£ling  fuch  inquiries  i — ^^^urfue  the  intelligence,— follow  him  to  his  table  for  converfa- 
tion  on  crops, — or  in  his  ride  among  the  fanners  (an  idea  that  may  obtain  in  England,  but  never 
was  fuch  a  ride  taken  by  an  Intendant  in  France)  in  order  to  make  inquiries ;  mark  the  defultory, broken, 
and  fidfc  ^cimens  of  the  intelligence  he  receives, — ^and  then  recur  to  AeJimpUcity  of  the  fyftem  diat 
is  to  be  founded  on  fuch  inquiries.  Monf.  Necker  writes  as  if  we  ^'ere  ignorant  of  the  fourCes  of 
his  information.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  minifters  can  never  procure  it;  and  that  they  can- 
not be  fo  good  an  authority  for  a  whole. kingdom,  as  a  country  gentleman,  flcilleH  in  agriculture,  is  for 
his  own  pari(h;  yet  what  gentleman  would  prefume  to  pronounce  upo.i  a  crop  to  the  360th  partof  Jt9 
amount,  or  even  to  the  20th  I  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  Monf.  Necker's  ftmpU  operations^, 
which  caufed  an  unlimited  import,  at  an  unlimited  expence,  affiled  not  one  aooth  part  of  a  yeai-'s 
confumption  by  the  people,  whofe  welfare  he  took  upon  him  to  fuperintend.  If  this  phin  fa£l— 
the  undoubted  ignorance  df  every  man  what  the  crop  is,  or  has  been,  in  fuch  fraflions  as  yV>  tsi  ^'^^ 
and  much  more  ^J^  be  well  coi^dered,  it  will  furely  follow,  that  an  abfolute  and  unbounded  liberty 
in. the  corn  trade  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  have  efS;£t,  than  fuch  paltry,  deceitful,  and  falfe  inqui- 
ries  as  this  minifter,  with  his  Tyftcm  of  complex ^^w^/iV/Vy,  was  forced,  according  to  his  own  account^ 
to  rely  upon.  Let  the  reader  purfue  the  paffage,  p.  369,  the  preveyance  of  government — applUathn 
^^atcr  le  mouvement  du  eommerct — aurait  prochain — calculs.  A  pretty  fuppbrt  for  a  great  nation  f 
Their  fubfiftence  is  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  a  viiionary  declaimer,  rather  than  on  the  in* 
duftry  and  energy  of  their  own  exertions.  Monf.  Necker's  performance  deferves  an  attsentive  pe« 
rufal,  efjpecially  when  he  paints  pathetically  the  anxieties  he  fuffered  on  account  of  the  want  of 
corn.  I  wi(h  that  thofe  who  read  it  would  only  carry  in  their  minds  this  undoubted  fstSk,  that  the 
fearcity  which  occafioned  thofe  inquietudes  was  abfolutely  and  folcly  of  his  own  creating;  and  that 
if  he  had  not  been  minifter  in  France,  and  that  government  had  taken  no  ftep  whatever  in  this  affair, 
ibtte  would  not  have  been  fuch  a  word  as  fcarcity  heard  in  the  kingdom.  He  converted,  by  his  ma«- 
nagement,  an  ordinarily  (hort  crop  into  a  fcarcity ;  and  he  made  that  fcarcrty  a  famine  5  to  remedy 
which,  he  aftumes  fo  much  merit^  as  to  naufeate  a  comifton  reader. 

3  R  2.  Imports. 
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Imports. 

Wheat,  -  8,11 6,000  liv. 

Rice,  -  .  -  2,040,000 
Barley.  -  -  375>ooo 
Lcgumcsj     -        -        945>ooo 


Exiports. 
Corn,        -         -        3,i65,6ooUv. 
Wheat,  -  6,559,900 

Legumes,  -  949,206 

10,674,700 


11,476,000 

This  account  fhcws  pretty  clearly  how  well  founded  the  minifter  was,  when  he 
attempted  to  throw  on  the  wife  meafure  of  his  predecefTor  the  mifchiefs  which 
arofe  from  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  alone ;  and  how  the  liberty  of  com- 
meite,  which  had  taken  place  moft  advantageoufly  in  confequence  of  the  free 
trade  in  1787J  had  been  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one ;  and,  o£ 
courfe,  it  fliews,  that  when  he  adviied  his  fovereign  to  prohibit  that  trade,  he 
aded  diredlly  contrary  even  to  his  own  principles ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  hazard 
of  railing  a  general  alarm  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  always  of  worfe  confe- 
quence than  any  poflible  export.  His  whole  condudt,  therefore,  was  one  con- 
tinued feries  of  fuch  errors,  as  can,  in  a  fenfible  man,  be  attributed  only  to  the 
predominant  vanity  that  inftigated  him  to  hazard  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation 
to  defend  a  treatife  of  his  own  compofition .  But  as  this  minifter  thought  proper  to 
change  the  fyftem  of  a  natural  export  and  import;  and  to  fpread,  by  his  meafures, 
an  alarm  amongft  the  people,  that  ieemed  to  confirm  their  own  apprehenlions, 
let  us  next  examine  what  he  did  to  cure  the  evils  he  had  thus  created.  He  im- 
ported, at  the  enormous  expence  of  45,543,697  liv.  (about  2,000,000  fterling) 
the  quantity  of  1,404,465  quintaux  of  corn  of  all  forts,  which,  at  2401b.  make 
585,192  feptiers,  fufficient  to  feed  no  more  than  1 95,064  people  a  year.  At  three 
feptiers  per  head,  for  the  population  of  26  millions  of  mouths,  this  fupply,  thus 
cgregioufly  boafted  of,  would  not,  by  55,908  feptiers,  feed  France  even  for  three 
days;  for  her  daily  confumption  is  21 3,700  feptiers :  nor  have  I  the  leaft  doubt 
of  more  perfons  dying  of  famine,  in  confequence  of  his  meafures,  than  all  the. 
corn  he  procufed  would  feed  for  a  year*.  So  abfblutely  contemptible  is  all 
importation  as  a  remedy  for  famine !  and  fo  utterly  ridiculous  is  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting your  own  people  from  being,  ftarved,  by  allowing  an  import,  which,  in 
its  greateft  and  mofl;  forced  quantities,  bears  fo  trifling  a  proportion  to  the  con- 
fumption of  a  whole  people,  even  when  bribed,  rather  than  bought  from  every 
country  in  Europe  1  But  a  conclufion  of  much  greater  importance  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  thefe  curious  fadts,  in  the  moft  explicit  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles,  that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  cor«  are  engendered 
by  apprchcnfion,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  markets.     The  report 

*  \t  a  moment  when  there  was  a  great  ftagnation  in  every  fort  of  employment,  a  high  price  of 
bread,^  inftead  of  a  moderate  one,  muft  have  deftroyed  many ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  great  numbers 
dying  for  want  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  were  reduced  in  fome  places  to  eat  bran 
and  boiled  grafs.  jQurnaL  di  tJi^  Nat,  torn,,  L 

of 
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of  Monf.  Nccker's  mcafures,  we  have  found,  did  iiot  fink,  but  ralfed  the  price ; 
providing  France  with  lefs  than  three  days  bread,  when  blazed  forth  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  government,  adlualiy  raised  the  price  in  the  markets,  where 
I  was  a  witnefs,  25  per  cent.     Of  what  poflible  confequence  v/as  three  days  pro- 
vifion  added  to  the  national  ftock,  when  compared  with  the  mifery  and  famine 
implied — and  which  adlually  took  place  in  confequence  of  pufhing  the  price 
up  fo  enormoufly,  by  Monf.  Necker's  meafures  ?     Would  it  not  have  been  in-- 
finitely  wifer  never  to  have  flopped  the  trade,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been 
a  trade  of  import? — Never  to  have  exprefled  any  folicitude  ? — Never  to  have 
taken  any  public  jfteps,  but  to  have  let  the  demand  and  fupply  quietly  meet^ 
without  noife  and  without  parade  ?.  The  confequence  \vould  have  been,  fiving 
45  millions  of  the  public  money,  and  tlie   lives  of  fome  hundred   thoufands> 
flarved  by  the  high  price  that  was  created,  even  without  a  fcarcity  ^  for  I  am 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  no  publjic  ftep  whatever  had  been  taken,  and  the. 
Archbilhop  of  Sens'  cdidt  never  repealed^  the  price  of  wheat  in  no  part  of  France 
would  have  feen,  in*  1789,  fo  high  a  rate  as  3oliv.  inftead  of  rifing  to  50  and 
57  liv.     If  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  principles,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the. 
firft  minifter  hunting  after  a  little  popularity,  and  boafting  in  his  Memoire^  that, 
the  King  allowed  only  br^d  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to  be  ferved  at  his  own 
table  ?     What. were  the  conclufioiis  to  be.  looked  fcr  in  the  people, .  but  tfiat  if 
fuch  were  the  extremities  to  which  France  was.  reduced,  all  were  in  danger  of 
death  for  want  of  bread.     The  confequence  is  palpable; — a  blind  rage  againft 
monopolizers,  hanging  bakers,  feizing  barges>   and  fetting  fire  to  magazines ; 
and  the  inevitable  efFedt  of  a  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  price,  where^vcr  • 
fiich  meafures  are  precipitated  by  the  populace,  who- never  are  truly,  adivc  but 
in  their  own  deftrudion.     It  was^  the  fame  fpirit  that .  didtated  the  following* 
paflage,  in  that  Memoire  inJiruSfify  "  Les  accaparemens  font.ia  premiere  caufe  a . 
laquelle  la  multitude  attribue  la  cherte  des  grains,. &  en  efTet.on  fouventeu 
lieu  de  fe  plaindre  de  la  cupidite  des  fpeculateurs*."     T cannot  read  thefe  lines, 
which  are  as  untrue  in  fad:  as  erroneous  in  argument,  without  indignation. 
The  multitude  never  have  to  complain  of  fpeculators ;  they  are  always 
greatly  indebted  to  them.     Tuere  is  no  such  thing  as  monofolizing 
CORN  BUT  TO  THE  BENEF.iT  OF.  THE  PEOPLE -f.     And. all  the  evils  of  the 

year 

♦  This  is  pretty  mtich  like  his  fending  a  memoir  to  the  National  AflemWy,  which  was  read  Oc- 
tober 24,  in  which  the  minifters  fays,  **  II  eft  done  urgent  de  d^fendre  de  plus  rn  plus  rcxportation  . 
en  France ;  mais  il  eft  difficile  de  veiller  a  cette  prohibition.     Ou  a  fait  placer  des  cordons  de  troupes 
for  les  frontiers  a  cette  effet."     Journal  des  Etats  Gerurqux^  torn.  v.    p.  194.-    Every  expreffion  of  . 
this  nature  becoming  public,  tended  to  inflame  the  people,  and  confcquendy  to  raifc  the  price. 

t  1  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  fort  of  rponopoly  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  injurious. 
Without  the  afllftancc  of  government ;  aad  th|»t  government  ncrer  tends  in  the  leaft  to  favour  a  mo- 

nopot^. 
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year  17&9  would  have  been  prevented,  if  monopolizers,  by  raifing  the  price  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  leffening  the  confumption,  had  divided  the  fupply 
more  equally  through  the  year.  In  a  country  like  France,  fubdivided  mif- 
chievoufly  into  little  farms,  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  markets  in  autumn  is 
always  beyond  the  proportion  referved  for  fupplying  the  reft  of  the  year:  of 
this  evil,  the  beft  remedy  is,  enlarging  the  fizc  of  farms ;  but  when  this  docs 
not  take  place,  the  dealings  of  monopolizers  are  the  only  refource.     They  buy 

>tiopoly  without  doing  infinite  mifchicf.     We  have  he^rd  in  England  of  attempts  to  monopolize  hemp, 
allum,  cotton,  and  many  other  articles ;  ill  •  conceived  fpeculations,  that  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
*-the  Tcfaemers,  and  eventually  did  good,  as  I  could  ihew,  if  this  were  the  proper  place.     But  to  mo-> 
^nopolize  any  article  of  common  and  daily  fupply  and  confumption  to  a  mifchievous  degree,  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible :  to  buy  large  quantities,  at  the  cheapeft  feafon  of  the  year,  in  order  to  doard  and 
'bring  them  out  at  the  very  dcareft  moment,  is  the  idea  of  a  monopolizer  or  accapareur:  this  is,  of  all 
-  other  tranfadkions,  the  moft  beneficial  towards  an  equal  fupply.     The  wheat  which  fuch  a  man  buys 
is  cheap,  or  he  would  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  profit :    What  does  he  then  ?  He  takes  from  the 
xnarkec  a  portion,  when  the  fupply  is  large  ;  and  he  brings  that  portion  to  the  market  when  the  fupply 
is  fmall;  and  for  doing  this  you  hang  him  as  an  enemy.     Why?   Becaufe  he  has  made  a  private 
.profit,  perhaps  a  very  great  one,  by  coming  in  between  the  former  and  the  confumer.     What  fhould 
induce  him  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs,  except  the  defiro  of  profit  ?    But  the  benefit  of  the  people  is  ex* 
.a£Uy  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  profit,  fince  it  arifes  dire£Uy  from  the  low  price  of  corn  at 
:one  feafon,  and  the  dearnefs  of  it  at  another.     Moft  clearly  any  trade  which  tends  to  level  this  in- 
equality is  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  efFeds  it.      By  buying  great  quantities  when  cheap,  the 
price  is  raifed,  and  the  confumption  forced  to  be  more  Jparing :  this  circumftance  can  alone  fave  the 
people  from  famine;  if,  when  the  crop  is  fcanty,  the  people  confume  plentifully  in  autumn,  they  muft 
inevitably  ftarve  in  fummer;  and  they  certainly  will  confume  plentifully  if  corn  is  cheap.     Govern- 
ment cannot  ftep  in  and  fay,  you  (hall  now  eat  half  a  pound  of  Bread  only,  that  you  may  not  by-and« 
by  b%  put  to  half  an  ounce.     Government  cannot  do  thU  vnthout  ere£ting  granaries,  which  we  know, 
by  the  experience  of  all  Europe,  is  a  moft  pernicious  fyftem,  and  done  at  an  expence  which,  if  laid 
out  in  premiums,  encouraging  cultivation,  would  convert  deferts  into  fruitful  corn-fields.     But  pri- 
vate monopolizers  can  and  do  efie£t  it;  for  by  their  purchafes  in  cheap  months  they  raife  the  price, 
and  txzQ&y  in  that  proportion  lefien  the  confumption  \  this  is  the  great  obje£l,  for  nothing  elfe  can 
make  a  ihort  crop  hold  out  through  the  year ;  when  once  this  is  effected,  the  people  are  fafe ;  they 
mtfypay  very  dear  afterwards,  but  the  corn  will  be  forth  coming,  and  they  will  have  it  though  at  a 
.liigh  price.     But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fuppofe  no  monopolizers  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  -^heapneis  in 
autumn  continuing,  the  free  confumption  would  continue  with  it:  and  an  undue  portion  Being  eaten 
in  winter,  the  fummer  would  come  without  its  fupply :  this  was  manifeftly  the  hlftory  of  171(9 ;  the 
people  enraged  at  the  idea  of  monopolizers,  not  at  their  real  exiftence  (for  the  nation  was  ftarving  for 
want  of  them),  bung  the  miferable  dealers,  on  the  idea  of  their  having  done  what  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  do.     Thus,  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  fmalf  farms  as  empty  the  whole  crop  into  the  markets  in 
autumn,  and  make  no  referve  for  fummer,  there  is  no.poffible  remedy,  but  many  and  great  monopo- 
lizers, who  are  beneficial  to  the  pubhc  exadily  in  proportion  to  their  profits.     But  in  a  country  like 
England,  divided  into  large  farms,  fuch  c6rn  dealers  are  not  equally  wanted ;  the  farmers  are  rich 
enough  to  wait  for  their  returns,  and  keep  a  due  referve  in  ftacks  tol)e  threfhed  id  fummer;  the  beft 
of  alt  methods  of  keeping  corn,  aud  the  only  Qne  in  which  it  repeives  no  damage. 

when 
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when  corn  is  cheap,  in  order  ^o  board  it  till  it  is  dear ;  this  is  their  fpeculation, 
and  it  is  precifely  the  conduft  that  keeps  the  people  from  ftarving ;  all  imagin- 
able cncouragpracat  fliould  be  given  to  fuch  merchants,  whofe  bufinefs  anfwers 
every  piirpofe  of  public  granaries,  without  any  of  the  evils  that  are  fure  to  flo^ 
from  diem  *.     It  may  cafily  be  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  the  people 
live  almofl:  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  blind  proceedings  of  mobs  are  encouraged 
by  arrets  of  parliaments, .  feconded  by  fuch  blunders  of  government  as  I  have  • 
dcfcribed,  ,and  unaided  by  the  beneficial  exiftence  of  real  monopolizers ;  it  may 
cafily  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  the  fupply  muft  be  irregular,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  infufficient :  it  muft  be  infufficient,  exadly  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  popukce^  and  a  very  high  price  will  be  the.  unavoidable  confequence, . 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom.     In  June  and  July  1789,  the 
markets  were  not  opened,  before  troops  arrived  to  protect  the  farmers  from  having  . 
their  corn  feized ;  ,and  the  magiftrates,  to  avoid  infurreftions  among  the  people, 
fet  the  aflize  too  low  upon  corn,  bread,  and  butcher's  meat ;  that  is,  they  fixed  . 
the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  fold,  which  is  a  moft  pernicious  regulation. . 
The  farmers^  in  confcquence,   refrained  from  going  to  market,  in  order  to  fell ; 
their  wheat  at  home.at  the  beft  price  they  could  get,  which  was  of  courfe  much : 
higher.than  the  aflize  of  the  markets.     How  well  thefe  principles,  which  fuch ; 
ample  experience  proves  to  be  juft,  are  underftood  in  France,  may  be  colle^ed 
from  the  cahiers^  many  of  whom  demand  meafures. which,  if  really  purfuHI, 
would  fpreadabfolute  famine  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom.     It  ift 
demanded  at  one  place^  **  that  as  France  is  expofed  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every 
farmer  (hould  be  obliged  to  regifter .  his  crop  of  every  kind, -gerbs,  bottes>, 
muids,  .&c, ;  and  alio  every  month  the  quantity.fold  \J'     Another  requires,  . 
**  that  export  be  feverely  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  circulation  from  province  to  • 
province;  and  tliat  importation  be  always  allowed  §.'*     A'  third  ||t  "  that  tho 
fevereft  laws  be  pafTed  againft  monopolizers ;  a  circumftance,  which  at  prefent ' 
defolates  the  kingdom.'*     A  fyftem  of  prohibition  of  export  is  demanded  by  no ' 
lefs  than  twelve  cabiers"^^.     And  fifteen  demand  the  eredtion  of  public  mag*— 

♦  Well  has  it  been  obfervcdby  a  iiiodcrn  writer,  "  Lorfque  les  recoltes  manquent  en  quelque  lieu 
d'un  grand  empire,  les  travaux  du  rcfte  de  fes  provinces  ctaut  payes  d'une  heurufe  fecuodite  fu^nt 
a  la  confooimation  de  la  totality.  Sans  foUicitude  de  la  partdu  gouvernement,  fans  magazins  publics, 
par  le  feui  eiFet  d*une  communication  iihre  &  facile  on  n'y  connoit  iii  diiette  ni  grande  chert^  TbeorU 
de  Luxe^  torn.  1.  p.  5.  . 

X  Tier  Eiat  deMtudon^^.  36.       §  T^ier  Eiatdi  Parisy  p.  43.       g  Ttef  Etat  de  Reimsy  art.  1 10. 

«*  Nob,  de  ^efnoyy  p.  24.  Noh.  de  St.  ^nntiny  p.  9.  Nob.  de  Lil/ey  p.  20.  T.  Etat  de  jReimSj 
p.  20.  T.  Etat  de  Rouertj ,  p.  43.  T,  Etat  ds  Dunkerque^  p.  1 5.  3";  Etat  de  MetSy  p.  '46.  Qergf  de 
Rauefty  p.  24.  y..  Etatde  Rennes^  p.  65.  ST.  Etat  de  f^aUnaennes^  p.  12.  T.  Etat  de  Troyesj  art.  96, 
Tt  Etat  Je  bourdon^  art.  3. 

2ine&^.  - 
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zines  *.  Of  all  fokcifms,  none  ever  equalled  Paris  demanding  that  the  tranf* 
port  of  corn  from  province  to  province  fliould  be  prohibited.  Such  a  rcqueft  is 
really  edifying,  by  offering  to  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  obferver,  man- 
kind under  a  new  feature,  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligenqe  that  ought 
to  reign  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  ^  and  Monf.  Necker  was  exadily  fuited  to 
be  minifter  in  the  corn  department  of  fuch  a  city ! — The  conclufions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  bufinefs,  are  evident  enough.  There  is  but  one  policy 
which  can  fecure  a  fupply  with  entire  fafety  to  a  kingdom  fo  populous  and  fb 
ill  -f-  cultivated  as  France,  with  fo  large  a  portion  of  its  territory  under  wood 
and  vines  J  the  policy  I  mean  is  an  entire  and  abfolute  liberty  of  export  and  im- 
port at  all  times,  and  at  all  prices,  to  be  perfifted  in  with  the  fame  unremitted 
firmnefs,  that  has  not  only  relcued  Tufcany  from  the  jaws  of  periodical  famines, 
buthas  given  her  eighteen  years  of  plenty,  without  the  intervention  of  a  mo- 
ment's want.  A  great  and  important  experiment !  and  if  it  has  anfwered  in  fuch 
a  mountainous,  and,  on  comparifon  with  France,  a  barren  territory,  though 
full  of  people,  affuredly  it  would  fulfil  every  hope,  in  fo  noble  and  fertile  a 
kingdom  as  France.  But  to  fecure  a  regular  and  certain  fupply,  it  is  neiceflary 
that  the  farmer  ibe  equally  fecure  of  a  fleady  and  good  price.  The  average  price 
;in  France  vibrates  between  1 8  and  22  liv.  afeptier  of  2401b.  J.   I  made  inquiries 

♦  I  have  lately  feen  (January,  1792),  in  public  print,  the  mention  of  a  propofal  of  one  of  the  mi- 
nifttrs  to  ere<^  public  magazines  ^  there  wants  nothing  cl£b  to  complete  the  fyuem  of  abfurdity  in  re- 
lation to  corn  which  has  infefted  that  fine  kingdom.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more  than  private  acca- 
pareursy  they  can  only  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  and  fell  when  it  is  dear  j  but  they  do  this  at  fuch  a  vaft 
expence,  and  with  fo  little  ceconomy,  that  if  they  do  not  take  an  equal  advantage  and  profit  with  pri- 
vate (peculators,  thsy  mufl  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs ;  and  if 
they  do  take  fuch  profit,  the  people-are  never  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Symonds,  irthis  paper  on  the 
public  magazines  of  Italy,  has  proved  them  to  be  every  where  nuifances.  See  Annals  of  Agricuburt^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  299,  &c. 

X  The  aflertion  of  the  marquis  de  CafTaux,  "  that  the  free  corn  trade  eftabliftied  by  Monf.  Turgot^ 
increafed  the  productions  of  the  agriculture  of  France  as  1 50  to  loo"  (Seconde  Suite  de  Confid.  fur  let 
Mech.  des  Ssc.p,  1 19^),  muft  be  received  with  great  caution.  That  of  Monf.  Millot,  "  that  the  lands 


of  the  fame  kingdom  produced  five  times  as  much  in  Henry  I  V.'s  reign  as  they  do  at  prefent,"  is  a  very 
f  rofs  error,  irreconcileable  with  the  leaft  degree  of  probability.     Elem.  de  PHt/l.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  488. 

X  'Price  of  Wheat  4it  Parisy  or  at  Rofoy^  for  lifi  years. 
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From  1716  to  1725        —         17  10      9      ' 

1726  to  1735        —         16  9      4 

1736101745        —        J  8  15       7 

1746101755        —         18  10  II 

1756  to  1765         —         17  9       I 
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Gei.eral  Average  28      i       5  1788        — *        24      o      0 

X^  la  Bskrct  du  Ccmnurce-i  torn.  3.  ,  General  average  ao      i      4 
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through  many  provinces  in  1789,  into  the  common  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moment,  and  found  (reducing  their  meafures  to  the  feptier  of  24orD,),  that  the 
mean  price  in  Champagne  is  18  liv,;  in  Loraine  17'- ;  in  Alface  2Z  liv. ;  in 
Franche  Compte  20  liv,  ;  in  Bourgogne  18  liv;  at  Avignon,  &c.  24  liv. ;  at 
Paris,  I  believe,  it  may  be  calculated  at  1 9  liv. — Perhaps  the  price,  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  would  be  found  to  be  about  20  liv.  Now,  without  entering 
into  any  analyfis  of  the  fubjeft,  or  forming  any  comparifon  with  other  coun- 
tries, France  ought  to  know,  at  leaft  fhe  has  dearly  learned  from  experience, 
that  this  is  not  a  price  fufficieat  to  give  fuch  encouragement  to  the  farmers  as 
to  fecure  her  a  certainty  of  fupply  :  no  nation  can  have  enough  without  a  fur- 
plus  ;  and  no  furplus  will  ever  be  raifed,  where  there  is  not  a  free  corn  traded—- 
The  objedt,  therefore,  of  an  abfolutely  free  export,  is  to  fecure  the  home  fupply. 
The  mere  profit  of  felling  corn  is  no  object :  it  is  lefs  than  none ;  for  the 
right  ufe  thereof  is  to  feed  your  own  people.  But  they  cannot  be  fed,  if  the 
farmers  have  not  encouragement  to  improve  their  agriculture  -,  and  this  en- 
couragement muft  be  the  certainty  of  a  good  price.  Experience  has  proved 
fufficiently,  that  20  liv.  will  not  do.  An  abfolute  freedom  of  interior  circula- 
tion is  oBvioufly  neceflary,  that  to  name  it  is  fufficient  *. 

A  great  and  decided  encouragement  to  monopolizers  -f-  is  as  neceflary  to  the 
regular  fupply,  as  that  feed  fhould  be  fown  to  procure  a  crop  ;  but  reaping,  in 
order  to  load  the  markets  in  winter,  and  to  ftarve  the  people  in  fummer,  can  be 
remedied  by  no  other  perfon  but  an  accapareur.  While  fuch  men  are  therefore 
objedts  of  public  hatred ;  while  even  laws  ^re  in  force  againft  them  (the  moil 
prepofterous  that  can  difgrace  a  people,  fince  they  are  made  by  the  mouth, 
againfl  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it),  no  regular  fupply  can  be  looked  for.— 
We  may  expedl  to  fee  famine  periodical,  in  a  kingdom  governed  by  the  principles 
which  muft  take  place,  where  the  populace  rule  not  by  enlightened  reprefen- 
tatives,  but  by  the  violence  of  their  ignorant  and  unmanageable  wills.  Paris 
governs  the  National  Aflembly;  andthemafs  of  the  people,  in  great  cities,  are 
all  alike  abfolutely  ignorant  how  they  are  fed ;  and  whether  the  bread  they  eat 
be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a  tree,  or  rained  from  the  clouds,  they  are  well 

♦  The  internal  {hackles  on  the  corn  trade  of  France,  are  fuch  as  will  greatly  impede  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  that  perfedi  freedom  which  alone  forms  the  proper  regulation  for  fuch  a  country,  M.  Tur- 
got,  in  his  Lettrcs  fur  les  Grains^  p.  126,  notices  a  moft  abftird  duty  at  Bourdeaux,  of  20/  per  fep- 
tier  on  all  wheat  confumed  there,  or  even  deposited  for  foreign  commerce,  a  duty  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  remark,of  the  author  of  Credit  National^  p.  222,  who  mentions^  as  an  extraordi- 
nary fad,  "  that  at  Touloufe  there  is  a  duty  of  12/  per  feptier  on  grinding,  yet  bread  is  cheaper 
there  than  at  Bourdeaux."     Surely  it  would  be  fo  j  it  ought  to  be  8/  the  feptier  cheaper. 

t  The  VforA /peculator^  in  various  paffages  of  this  chapter,  would  be  as  proper  as  monopolizery  they 
mean  the  fame  thing  as  accapareur  j  a  man  who  buys  corn  with  a  view  to  felling  it  at  a  higher  price  j 
whatever  term  is  ufcd,  the  thing  meant  is  every  where  underftood. 

3  S  convinced, 
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convinced,  that  God  Almighty  fends  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  bcft 
poflible  right  to  eat  it.  The  courts  of  London,  aldermen  and  common  council- 
men,  have,  in  every  period,  reafoned  juft  like  the  populace  of  Paris  *•  The  pre* 
fent  iyftem  of  France,  relative  to  agriculture,  is  curious. 

To  encourage  inveftments  in  land, 

L  Tax  it  Three  Hundred  Millions. 

To  enable  the  land  to  pay  it, 

IL  Prohibit  the  Export  of  Corn. 

That  cultivation  may  be  rich  and  fplritcd, 

III.  Encourage  small  Farms, 

That  cattle  may  be  plentiful, 

IV.  Forbid  the  Inclosure  of  Commons. 

And  that  the  fupply  of  the  markets  may  be  equal  in  fummeras  in  v^intef,, 

V.  Hang  all  Monopolizers. 

Such  may  be  called  the  agricultural  code  of  the  new  government  of  France  f-. 

CHAP. 


♦  Aldermen,  common  councilmen,  and  mobs,  are  confiftent  when  they  talk  nonfcnfc;  but  philofo- 
phcrs  are  not  fo  eafdy  to  be  pardoned ;  when  M.  L*  Abbe  Rozier  declares,  "  que  la  France  recoIt6  annce 
ordinaire  pres  dudouble  plus  de  bled  qu'elle  n'en  confomme,"  {Recueil  de  Memoinsfur  la  Cnlture  &  U 
Rouijfige  du  chauvrcy  8vo.  1787.  p»  5.)  he  wrote  what  has  a  dire£t  tendency  to  inflame  the  people ; 
tor  the  conclufion  they  muft  draw  is,  that  an  knroenfe  and  incredible  export  is  always  going!on.  If 
France  produces  in  a  common  year  double  her  confumption,  what  becomes  of  the  furplus  ?  Where  are 
the  other  26  millions  of  people  that  are  fed  with  French  corn  ?  Where  do  the  78,000,000  of  feptiers  go 
that  France  has  to  fpare^  a  quantity  that  would  load  all  the  fhips  poflefTcd  by  that  kingdom  above 
thirty  times  to  carry  it.  Inftead  of  the  common  crop  equalling  two  years  confumption,  it  certainly^ 
does  not  equal  thirteen  months  common  confumption ;  that  is,  fuch  a  confumption  as  takes  place  ac, 
^  average  price.  And  all  the  difference  of  crops  is,  that  confumption  is  moderate  with  a  bad  produfl^. 
and  plentiful  vrith  a  good  one.  The  failure  of  a  crop  in  one  province  m  a  very  fmall  degree,  which, 
under  a  good  government^  and  entire  liberty  of  trade,  would  not  even  be  felt,  will,  under  a  fyftem 
of  reftriftionfr  and  prohibitions,  raife  the  price  through  the  whole  kingdom  enormoufly ;  and  if 
meafures  are  taken  to  correfl:  it  by  government,  they  wiU  convert  the  high  price  into  a  famine./ 
The  author- of  TCraxtiieconomie  Politique*  8vo^  1783,  p»  S9^  does  not  talk  quite  fo  greatly,  when.- 
he  fays  a  good  crop- will  feed  France  a  year,  and  a  half  j  but  pietty  near  it.  The  abfurdities  that 
daily  appear  on  this  fubjeft  are  aftonifhing..  In  a  work  now  publiftibg,  it  is  faid,  that  a  moderate 
crop  furnifhcs  England  for  three  yearsy.  and^a  gpod  one  for  five.  Encyclopecdii  Methodise.  Economt  . 
Pc/.  pt.  i.  tom.  i.  p.  75f  This  aflertion  is  copied  from  anitalian,  viz.  Zanant  deW  Agricoltura^  I'jfi-^. 
8yo.  tom.  i.  p»  109,  who  took  it  verbatim,  from  EJfais  fur  divers  fujets  intirejfans  de  politique  et  de 
morale^  8v.o.  1760.  p.  2i&.  It  is  thus  thatfirch  nonfen/e  becomes  propagated,  when  authors  arc  con^ 
ttat  to  copy  one  anodicr,  without  knowledge  01  confideration. 

much. 
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Of  tie  Commerce  of  France. 


A  GRICULTURE,  manufaftures,  and  commerce,  uniting  to  form  what 
^^  may  be  properly  termed  the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  are  fo  intimately 
conne(5ted  in  point  of  interefl,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  wife  political  iyftem, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  treat  amply  of  one  of  them,  without  perpetually  recurring 
to  the  others.  I  feel,  in  the  progrefs  of  my  undertaking,  the  impoffibility  of 
giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  interefts  of  French  agriculture,  without 
inferting,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  details  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
opportunities  I  poflefled  of  gaining  fome  valuable  intelligence,  enable  me  to  in- 
fert  feveral  accounts  hitherto  unpublished,  which  I  believe  my  commercial  read*^ 
crs  (fhould  I  have  any  fuch),  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  examine. 

Imprfs  info  France  in  17841 


Woods,  • 

Timber,         • 

Hoops,  Set* 

Staves, 

Planks, 

Pitch  and  tar, 

Aihcs, 

Sod«  and  pot-aib| 


liv. 

a  16,200 

i,866,JSoo 

92,100 

628,500 

1,412,000 

825,200 

i>37a>6oo 

3,873,900 


TlY. 

Kelp, 

Peat  afliet  for  manurej 

50,700 
665,100 

Grain, 

Millet  and  Canary, 

Flax-feed, 

241,500 
612,600 

Hops, 

Tallow  loares; 
Refufe  of  G\k, 

272,400 

1,133,400 

94*900 

. 

fir.- 

Hemp,           m^          •- 

4,3«5t3<» 

Hemp  and  flax  thread. 

2,091,100 

Thread  of  re^fe  filk. 

55,800 

Various  wools. 

%$tS2S>ooo 

Spun  ditto, 

1 19*40,0 

Vi^oia  ditto. 

259,800 

Flax, 

1,109,500 

Silk  raw,        «            • 

19,582,7c© 

Manufactured  Goods. 


Mc'cery,  thread,  &  bontterie,  335*500 

Woollcj  ftuffj,                -  81,300 

'Ditto  filk,          -               -  430,700 

Bours  d^oefi",          *.             -  252,200 

Silk  gauzes,          -               -  54>7cp 

•SWk  handkerchiefs^           •  11 5,900 

Silk  ribbons,           •               •  374* 400 

Ribbons  of  wool,               -  87,506 

Thread  ribbons,                 -  1,406,100 

Ribbons  of  thread  and  wool,  91,700 

JL'nen,  fla»,  Se  hemp,  mix  d,  1,918,600 

Linen  of  flax,               -  4j»49)70O 


Table  linen, 
Linen  called  plat'iUf 
•  treUiiy 

ciutis  hemp, 


Sail  cloth, 

Candles, 

Yellow  wax,        • 

Cordage, 

Ho.  fe-hair. 

Raw  hides, 

DiftiDed  waters  and  oils, 

£(rencas» 


99,too 
602,100 
89a>7oo 
432,000 

157,700 
50,300 

x,3i7,9«> 

99»ooo 

5V,cco 

2,^05,400 

J26j5oo 


Dre(!ea,            »              -  i  93,200- 

pUofgnA,                 •  ft4S,3oo 

Corks,             -                m  ft  1 9, 3  00 

in  plank,                *  •97>ioo 

Skins,           -                m  873,400 

— -~  goats  and  kids,       .  -  148,400 

—  calves,          -            m  ii5,20i> 

*— ^  hares  and  rabbits,  78,600 

Quills,             *                •  1439900 

Bed  feathers,                 •>  81,700 

Hog  and  wild  boar  hair,  148,400 

Coaches,         m                m  7S3,;,oo 


S   2 


Edibles. 
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Obfer^oations^ 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  for  thefc  two  ycar»,  are  cor- 
rc£t  in  all  probability  in  the  articles  noted ;  but  that  they  are  imperfedk  thericis 
great  reafon  to  bdieve.  In  1787  there  is  an  import  of  raw  metals  to  the 
amount  of  above, 20 millions:  but  in  the  account  of  1784  there  is  no  fuch  ar- 
ticle in  the  lift,  which  is  plainly  an  omiffion.  And  though  coals  are  among 
^c  exports  in  1784,  there  are  none  in  the  imports,  which  is  another  omiffion. 
In  the  manufadlured  articles  alfo  are  various  omiffions,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for,  though  the  treaty  of  commerce  explains  fome  articles,  as  that  of  cotton  ma- 
nufaftures,  &c.:  'the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  France 
ihould  be  gathered  from  an  union  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  either  of  them 
feparate.  No  idea>  thus  to  be  gained  or  acquired  by  any  other  combinations,  will 
allow  for  one  moment  the  poflibility  of. a  balance  of  commerce  of  70,000^000  liv. 
(3,062,5001.)  in  favour  of  France,  which  Monf.  Neckerhas  calculated  it  tobe^ 
in  his  book,  De  V Adminijlration  des  Finances^  and  which  calculation  the  Marquis 
de  CafTaux,  in  his  Mechanifm  des  Societh,  has  refuted  in  an  unanfwerable  man- 
ner. It  will  be  curious  to  examine  what  is  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the 
produce  of  land^  minerals  excluded. 


In  1784  the  imports  of  the  produce  of  land 
amounted  co, 

liv. 

Wool,         -  -  ^5,925,000 

Silk,             -  -  29,582,700 

Hemp  and  flax,  -  5,494,800 

Oil,             -  -  25,615,700 

Live  ftock  and  its  produce,  1 8,398,400 

Com,             -  -  5,651,500 

Sundries,         -            -  -24,860,700 


i35>55Moo 


In  1787  the  fame  articles  arc, 

liv. 

Wool,           -  -   '  20,884,000 

Silk,             -  -  a8^a66,ooo 

Hemp  and  flax,  -  11,096,000 

Oil,               -  .  -  16,645,000 

Live  ftock,  -  29,079,000 

Corn,            -  •  11,476,000 

Tobacco,      -  '  -  14,142,000 

Sundries,    ^  -  24,2066,000 


^55>794>ooo 


She  may  be  faid,  therefore,  to  import  in  a  common  year  about  145,000,000  liv. 
(6,343,7501.)  of  agricultural  produdts:  and  thefe  imports  are  a  ftriking  proof, 
that  I  was  not  wide  of -the  truth  when  I  condemned  fo  feverely  the  rural  (Eco- 
nomy of  France  in  almoft  every  particular,  the  culture  of  vines  alone  excepted. 
For  the  country,  of  all  Europe  the  beft  adapted  by  nature  to  the  produdion  of 
wool,  to  import  fo  immenfely,  fhews  how  wretchedly  they  are  underftocked 
with  fheep ;  and  how  much  their  agriculture  fuffers  for  want  of  the  fold  of 
thefe  five  or  fix  millions,  in  which  they  are  deficient  even  for  their  own  de- 
mand. "The  import  of  fuch  great  quantities  of  other  forts  of  live  ftock  alio 
fpeaks  the  fame  language.  Their  hufbandry  is  weak  and  languiftiing  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  larger  ftocks  of  cattle,  and  the  national  de- 

-   '  mands 
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mands  cannot  be  fupplicd.  In  this  trade  of  live  ftock  there  is,  howcvcr>  Q^^ 
circumftance  which  does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  good  fenfe  and  policy  of  the 
old  French  government;  for  though  wool  was  fo  much  wanted  for  their  fa- 
brics, and  many  meafures  were  taken  for  incrcafing  fheep  and  improving  the 
breed,  yet  was  there  no  prohibition  on  the  export  either  of  live  fheep  or  wool,, 
nor  any  duty  farther  than  for  afcertaining  the  amdunt.  It  appears  that  they  ex- 
ported above  100,000  fheep  annually;  and  this  policy  they  embraced,  not  for 
want  of  experience  of  any  other  (for  the  export  was  prohibited  for  many  years), 
but  finding  it  a  difcouragement  to  the  breed,  they  laid  the  trade  open,  and  the 
fame  plan  has  been  continued  ever  fince ;  by  this  fyftem  they  arc  fure  that 
the  price  is  as  high  in  France  as  amongft  her  neighbours,  and  confequently 
that  there  is  all  the  encouragement  to  breed  which  fuch  equality  of  price  caa 
give.  The  export  of  woollen  manufadure  in  1784,  amounts  to  24,795, Sooliv. 
or  not  equal  to  the  import  of  raw  wool.  On  the  general  account,  therefore,. 
France  does  not  fupply  herfelf;  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  having  introduced 
many  Engli(h  woollen  fhifFs,  fhe  is  at  prefent  further  removed  from  that  fupply^ 
Confidering  the  climate,  foil,  and  population  of  the  kingdom,,  this  flate  of  her 
woollen  trade  certainly  indicates  a  moft  grofs  negledt.  For  want  of  having  im- 
proved the  breed  of  her  fheep,  her  wools  are  very  bad,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  im- 
port, at  a  heavy  expence>  other  wools,  fome  of  which  are  by  no  means  good  i 
and  thus  her  manufadtures  are  under  a  heavy  difadvantage,  on  account  of  the 
low  flate  of  agriculture.  The  fleps  fhe  has  taken  to  improve  her  wools,  by  giv- 
ing pcnfions  to  academicians,  and  ordering  experiments  of  enquiry  upon  obvious; 
points,  are  not  the  means  of  improvements  An  Englifli  cultivator^  at  the  head 
of  a  (heep  farm  of  three  or  four  thoufand  acres,  as  I  obferved  above,  would,  in, 
a  few  years,  do  more  for  their  wools  than  all  the  academicians  and  philoibphers- 
will  effedt  in  ten  centuries.. 

Bayonne.  Trade  here  is  various,  the  chief  articles  are  the  Spzmdt 
commerce,  the  Newfoundland  fiftiery,  and  the  coafting  trade  to  Brefl,  Nantes, 
Havre,  Dunkirk^  &c.  they  have  an  export  pf  wine  and  flour,  and  they  ma- 
nufadture  a  good  deal  of  table  linen.  They  build  merchant  fhips,  and  the  king 
has  two  frigates  on  the  flocks  here  under  flated  roofs.  Of  a  merchantman,, 
the  workmanfhip  alone  amounts  to  about  1 5liv.  a  ton .  They  reckon  2000  failors 
and  fifhermen,  including  tlie  bafque  men.,^  about  fixty  ftups  of  different  fizcs,  be- 
long to  the  place,  eight  of  which  are  in  the  American  trade,  feventcen  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifliery,  of  from  80  to  100  tons  average^  but fbme  much  larger; 
the  refl  in  the  Spanifh,  MedLterraneaUj,  and  coafling  trades.  Seamen  here  are- 
paid  in  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  361iv.  a  month  wages>  and  i  quintal  in  5  of 
all  the  fifh caught.  To  Dunkirk  27ILV.  to  Nantes  45 Uv.  per  voyage;  to  the 
Coaft  of  Guinea  5oliv.  per  month;  to  Boflon  and  Philadelphia  5oliv.  to  St.. 
Scbftftiaa  24liv..  Uie  voyage  ^  to  Bilboa  361iv..  to  St*  Andero  4oliv..  toColo- 

nia 
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nia  and  Ferrol  46  liv.  to  Lifbon  and  Cadiz  30  liv.  a  month,   and  for  three 
months  certain. 

BouRDEAux.  All  the  world  knows  that  an  immenfe  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  at  this  city;  every  part  of  it  exhibits  to  the  traveller's  eye  unequivocal 
proofs  that  it  is  great;  the  fhips  that  lye  in  the  river  are  always  too  numerous 
to  count  calily ;  I  gueis  there  are  at  prefent  between  3  and  400,  befides  fmall 
craft  and  barges;  at  fome  feafons  they  amount  to  1000  or  1500,  as  I  was 
aifurcd,  but  know  not  the  truth  of  it;  I  rather  queilion  it,  as  it  does  not  fcem 
abfolutely  to  agree  with  another  account,  which  makes  the  number  of  fhips 
that  enter  the  harbour  ten  on  an  average  every  day ;  or,  as  aiTerted  by  others, 
3000  in  a  year.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  at  prefent,  that  here  are  every 
fign  of  a  great  and  flouriihng  trade ;  crouds  of  men  all  employed;  bufy,  and 
adlive ;  and  the  river  much  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  animated  with 
io  much  commercial  motion,  will  leave  no  one  in  doubt. 

Shipbuilding  is  a  coniiderable  article  of  their  trade ;  they  have  built  iixty  fliips 
tere  in  one  year ;  a  fingle  builder  has  had  eight  of  his  own  on  the  ftocks  at  a 
time ;  at  prefent  they  reckon  the  number  on  an  average  from  20  to  30 ;  the 
greater  number  was  towards  the  termination  of  the  war,  a  fpeculation  on  the 
efFeft  of  peace ;  there  are  fixty  builders  who  are  regiftered  after  undergoing  an 
examination  by  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy ;  they  reckon  from  2  to  3000 
iliip-carpenters,  but  including  the  river  Garonne  for  many  leagues;  alfo  15000 
failors,  including  thofe  carpenters;  the  expence  of  building  rifes  to  5I.  a  ton, 
for  the  hulk,  mafks,  and  boats ;  the  rigging  and  all  other  articles  about  4L 
more ;  thirty- three  men,  officers  and  boys  included,  are  eftimated  the  crew  for 
a  veffel  of  if  00  tons,  eight  men  for  one  of  100  tons,  and  fo  in  proportion ; 
they  are  paid  all  by  the  month  from  30  to  36  liv.  fome  few  40  liv.  carpenters 
40  to  ^o/.  a.  day,  and  fome  3  liv.  there  are  private  fhip-owners,  whofe  whole 
trade  confifts  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  veflels,  which  they  navigate  on  freight 
for  the  merchants ;  they  have  a  calculation,  that  (hips  laft  one  with  another 
twelve  years,  which  would  make  the  number  pofTefTed  by  the  town  300,  built 
by  themfelves ;  a  number  I  ihould  apprehend  under  the  truth;  the.  Bretons 
and  Dutch .  build  alfo  for  them. 

-  Ships  of  a  larger  burthen  than  700  tons  cannot  come  up  to  the  town  but  in 
fpring  tides. 

The  export  of  wine  alone  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  80,000  tons,  beiide^ 
which  l)randy  muft  be  an  immenie  article. 

Havre  de  Grace.  There  is  not  only  an  immenfe  commerce  carried  on 
here,  but  it  is  on  a  rapid  increafe ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fourth 
town  in  France  for  trade.  The  harbour  is  a  foreft  of  mafts ;  they  iay,  a  50 
gun  fhip  can  enter,  I  fuppofe  without  her  guns.-     They,  have  fome  very  large 

merchantmen 
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merchantmen  in  the  Guinea  trade  of  5  or  600  tons,  but  by  far  their  greateft 
commerce  is  to  the  Weft-India  fugar  iflands ;  they  were  once  confiderable  in 
the  fifheries,  but  not  at  prefent.  Situation  muft  of  neceflity  give  them  a  great 
Coafting  trade,  for  as  (hips  of  burthen  cannot  go  up  to  Rouen,  this  place  is  the 
emporium  for  that  town,  for  Paris,  and  all  the  navigation  of  the  Seine,  which 
is  very  great. 

Sailors  are  paid  4oliv*  a  month. 

There  are  thirty  Guineamen  belonging  to  the  town,  from  350  to  700  tons; 
1 20  Weft-Indiamen ;  100  coafting  trade;  moft  of  them  arc  built  at  Havre, 
The  mere  building  a  fhip  of  300  tons  is  30,000  livi  but  fitted  out  60,000  liv. 

The  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  Havre  has  been  very  great  in  twenty-five 
years,  the  expreflion  ufed  was,  that  every  crown  has  become  a  louis,  and 
not  gained  by  rivalling  other  places,  but  an  increafe  nationally,  and  yet  they 
confider  themfelves  as  having  fuflfered  very  confiderably  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Marcchal  de  Caftries,  in  relation  to  the  colonies ;  his  permitting  foreigners 
to  ferve  them  with  fait  provifions,  lumber,  &c.  opened  an  immenfe  door  to 
fmuggling  manufactures  in,  and  fugar  out,  which  France  feels  feverely. 

HoNFLEUR.  The  bafon  full  of  (hips,  and  as  large  as  thofe  at  Havre,  I  iaw 
fbme  of  at  leaft  600  tons. 

Cherbourg.     Sailors  36  liv.  to  40  liv.  a  month. 

St.  Brieux.  The  fliips  belonging  to  this  little  port  are  generally  of  200 
tons,  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fifheries,  carrying  fixty  men  of  all  forts, 
who  are  paid  not  by  fliares,  but .  wages  by  the  voyage ;  feamen  200  liv.  to 
250 liv.  and  fome  to  500  liv. 

Nantes.'  The  accounts  I  received  here  of  the  trade  of  this  place,  made 
the  number  of  fhips  in  the  fugar  trade  1 20,  which  import  to  the  amount  of 
about  32  millions,  20  are  in  the  flave  trade;  thefe  are  by  far  the  greateft  ar- 
ticles of  their  commerce ;  they  have  an  export  of  corn,  which  is  confiderable 
from  the  provinces  wafhed  by  the  Loire,  and  are  not  without  minoteries,  but 
vaftly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Garonne.  Wines  and  brandy  are  great  articles, 
and  manufactures  even  from  Switzerland,  particularly  printed  linens  and  cot- 
tons, in  imitation  of  Indian,  which  the  Swifs  make  cheaper  than'  the  French 
febrics  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  they  are  brought  quite  acrofs  France ;  they  ex- 
port fome  of  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  but  not  at  all  compared  with  St.  Maloes, 
which  has  been  much  longer  eftabliflied  in  that  bufinefs.  To  the  American 
States  they  have  no  trade,  or  next  to  none.  lafked  if  Bourdeaux  had  it?  No. 
Marfeilles?  No.     Havre?  No.     Where  then  is  it  ?  Tout  en  Angleterre. 

The  accounts  they  give  here  of  the  trade  to  the  Sugar  Iflands  is,  that 
Bourdeaux  has  twice  as  much  of  it  as  Nantes,  and  Havre  to  the  amount  of 
25  millions,  this  will  make  it, 

3  T  Bourdeaux 
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And  the  proportion  of  (hips, 

Bourdeaux, . 

Nantes, 

Havre, 


Merfeifles, 


6od 


iiv. 

Pourdeapc,  •  60,000,000 

Naptcs,  -         .    36,ooo,.ooo 

Havre,        -  •        25,000,000 

1 1 5,000,000 
McrfeUIes,  ••  50,000,000 

1  65,606,000 

But  at  Havre  they  talk  of  120, 

The  vy^hole  commerce  of  thcfe  ifles  they  calculate  at  500I1V.  millions,  by 
which  I  fuppofe  they  naean  exports,  imports,  navigation,  profit,  &c.  &c. 

The  trade  of  Nantes  is  not  at  prcfcnt  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  American 
war  5  thirty  (hips  have  been  building  here  at  once,  but  never  half  that  Jium-r 
ber.now;  the  decline  they  think  has  been  much  owing  to  the  Marifhal  dc 
Carries*  regulations,  admitting  the  North  Americans  into  the  Sugar  Iflands, 
by  which  means  the  navigation  of  much  fugar  was  loft  to  France,  and  foreign 
fabrics  introduced  by  the  fame  channel.  .  The  40  Iiv.  a  ton  given  by  govern- 
ment to  all  (hips  that  carry  (laves  from  Africa  to  the  Sugar  Iflands,  and  re- 
turn home  with  fugars,  and  which  I  urged  as  a  great  favour  and  attention  in 
government,  they  contended  vvas  juft  the  contrary  to  a  ifavour;  ii  is  not  near 
equal  to  what  was  at  the  lame  time  taken  away  ^  that  of  favouring  all  cargoes 
of  fugar  in  (hips  under  that  defcrption,  with,  paying  only  half  the  duties, 
2 1  inftfiad  of  5  per  cent,  and  which  equalled  60  Iiv.  per  ton  inftead  of  40. 

A  (hip  of  300  tons  in  the  fugar  .trade  thirty  hands,  but  not  more  than,  (ixteen 
or  eighteen  good  ones,  becaufe  of  the. law  which  forces  a  certain  proportion 
of  new  hands  every  voyage, 

Weft-India  eftates  in  general  render  to  their  owners  at  Nantes  10  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  fo  inverted. 

They  zScrt,  that  if  the  Eaft-India  trade  was  laid  open,  numbers  here  would 
engage  in  it.  There  is  a  (hip  of  1 250  tons  now  at  Pambon,  idle  for  want  of 
employ. 

A  circumftance  in  (hipbuilding  deferves  attention.     It  was  remarked  in  con- 

Verfation,  that  many  Spani(h  (hips  laft  incomparably  longer  than  any  Other; 

that  this 'is  owing  to  maftic  being  laid  on  under  the  copper  bottom.     Monf. 

'iBpiveht,  a  confiderable  merchant  here,  has  tried  it  ahd  with  the  greateft  fuc- 

cefs ;  copper  bottoms  all  with  copper  bolts  inftead  of  iron  ones.  . 

Buildilig  a  (hip  of  300  tow,  30  to  35,000  Uv.  ten  now  buildirtg. 
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L'Oribnt.  Every  thing  I  faw  in  this  port  fpokc  the  declenfion  of  the 
India  commerce,  the  magazines  and  warehoufes  of  the  company  arc  immenfe, 
and  foroa  a  fpetflacle  of  which  I  had  feen  nathing  of  the  kind  equal,  but  the 
trade  is  evidently  dead,  ^yet  they  talk  of  the  company  poflefling  feh  fl>i|is  from 
600  to  900  tons,  and  they  even  fay,  that  five  have  gone  this  year  tci  India  and 
China,  In  1774^5,6,  it  was  great,  amoiyiting  to  60  millions  a  yeg^r.  '  What 
activity  there  is  at  this  port  at  prefent^  is  .Qwing  to  its  royal  dock  far  building 
fome  ntfn  of  .war.  It  is  the  port  at  \yhich  the  farmers  general  import  their 
American  tobacco,  the  contradt  of  which  was  for  25,000  hogfheads,  but 
dwindled  to  17,000. 

Marseilles.  I  found  here  as  at  the  other  great  ports  of  France,  that 
the  commerce  \vith  North  America  is  nothing,  not  to  z  greater  amount  than 
a  million  of  livres  a  year.     The  great  trade  is  that  qf  the  Levant. 

I  was  informed  here,  that  the  great  plantation  of  Monf.  Galifet,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, has  1800  negroes  on  it,  and  that  each  liegroe  in  gweral  in  the  ifland 
produces  grofs  6.6o.Uv.  feeding  himfelf  befides. 

Wages  of  feaoaen  33  to  4oliv.  a  month;  in  the  Mediterranean  33,  Amc* 
rica  40  liv.  A  ihipsf  aoo  tons  biulding  here  cofts  for  tixpbcr  only  25,popUv. 
of  300  tons  40,000  liv.  of  400  tons  75,00^0  liv.  the  wood  is  from  50  to  707^ 
per  cubical  foot ;  fitting  out  afterwards  for  fea,  cofts.ncarly  the  fame. 

fFe/l  India  Trade. 
^hc^foUowingis  t^c  ftatc  of  the. trade  in ^ijjs^  as  given  by  Mottf. TAbbe 
Raynal. 

ProduBs  exported  to  France  of  St.  Domingo^   Martinique^  Guadqloupe^   and 

Cayenne. 


Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Indigo, 
Cacao, 
kocon. 
Cotton, 
Hides, 
Carret, 
'  ^  Caoefiec, 
Wood, 
Sundries, 
Silver, 


'S«xling, 


lb. 

i6i5,353,834 

61,991,699 

2,067,498 

1,562,027 

35^>^'^ 

3*407,157 

16,123 

8,912 

206,916 

9,441,900 


Value, 
liv. 
61*849,381 
25,421,099 

1,093,419 
220,369 

11,017,892 

180,078 

89,1:0 

55,752 
922,222 

1,352,148 

2,600,000 


126,378,155 


3T.2 


B.e-C)tported 
from  France. : 

lb. 
104,0^9,866 
50,058,246 
J,r3o,63i{ 

7>f,275 
i5J>i78 

102,011 
568 

100 

120,759 

4,180^20 


V^ue  pf  re- 
export. 
Ev. 

38.>70J,7*o 

23*757*464 

9,610,423 

i,ooo 

32,604 
408,355 


73*425*538 


S&ij>s 
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Ships  that  carried  on  the  7rdde  the  fame  Tear, 


Ships. 

Ships. 

DunkerquCj 

m 

• 

13 

La  Rochelle^ 

m 

a4 

Lc  Havre, 

• 

• 

96 

Bourdeaux, 

m 

aao 

Honflcur, 

- 

. 

4 

Bayonne, 

m 

9 

St.  Malo, 

m 

• 

13 

Marfcille, 

* 

71 

Nantes, 

- 

- 

112 

562 


In  17S6,  the  imports  from  thcfe  colonies  into  France  were, 

i3i,48i,oooliv. 


St.  Domingo, 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, 

Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

St,  Lucie,  nothing  dircfljy. 


23^958,000 

14*360,000 

91 9,000 

4>ii3>ooo 


*  174,831,000 
Of  thefe,— Sugar,  174,222,0001b,— Coffee,  6^,23 i,ooolb — Cotton,  7,595,ooolbi. 

The  navigation  b  569  fliips,  of  16^,31 1  tons,  of  which  Bourdeauxf  employs  246  fliips, 

of  75,285  tans. 

lb. 
In  1786  the  import  of  raw  fugar  was  greater  than  in  1784,  by  8^475,000 

Of  white  fugar,  by  -  -  -  -  >7, 155*000 

Ofcotton,^  by  -  -  -  -  2,740,000 

Cotton  has  been  incrcafing  in  demand  by  foreigners,  who  took  in  178  5^. 
more  by  ivl.95,ooolb.  than  ia  1784;  and  in  1786  more  by  i,798,ooolbi. 
than  in  1785. 

In  1784,  France  fent  ta  Africa  feventy-two  fhips  of  15,198  tons.  In 
1785,  the  number  102  (hips  of  36,42'9  tons,  and  in  1786,  (he  employed  i  ji 

♦  Total  in  1784  was  1 39,000,000 liv.  What:  can  Mbnf.  Bcgoueu,  of  Havre,  mean  by  raifing 
this  to  230,000,000  ? — 800  (hips  ? — 1 2©o  (hips  ? — 25,000  fcamen  ?  and  I  do  not  know  what  other  ex- 
travagances? Precis  fur  P  Importance  des  Colonies.  8vo.  1790.  p.  3>  5,  &c«  Another  writer  ftate?, 
800  large  (hips,.  500  fmall  ones,  and  value  240  millions !  Opinion  de  Monf.  Bliny  p.  7.  How  thefe 
calculations  are  made,  I  do  not  conceive. 

t  Bourdeaux  I  take  to  be  a  place  of  greater  and  richer  trade  than  any  provincial  town-  in  the  Bri-- 
tilh  dominions.     Our  greateft  are. 


Tons.  Seamen. 
Newcaftle,  which  in 

1787  poffcffcd  of 

(hipping,  105,000-    5,390 

Liverpool,  172,000  - 10,000 


Tons.      Seamen. 

Whitehaven,  53,000  -  4,000 
,  Sunderland,    53,000  •  3,300 
Whitby,         46,000  -  4,200 
Hull,  46,000  - 


Ton». 

Setmfo* 

Briftol, 

33,000  - 

MOJQ 

Yarmouth, 

32,000 

Lynn, 

J  6,000 

Dublin, 

14,000 

ihi^s 
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ihips  of  65^521  tons,   the  cargoes  worth  22^748,000  liv.  of  which  navigation 
Nantes  poijfefled  forQr«two  ihips ;  the  cargoes  confided  of 

liv. 


Arms, 

617,000 

Pitch  and  tar. 

82,000 

Cafes, 

78,000 

Salt  meat,  &€• 

677,000 

Cowrie-fliells, 

1,251,000 

Coral, 

265,000 

Cordage  and  (ails. 

357,000 

Cutlery, 

1 32^00 

Copper,. 

43^$QOO 

Woollen  cloths,. 

393^000 

Bcandies, 

1,289,000 

Stuffs  of  all  forts. 

566,000 

Flour, 

186,000 

Iron, 

Oil  of  olives. 

Legumes, 

Liqueurs, 

Handkerchiefs, 

Piaftres, 

Beads,  &c. 

Rice, 

French  linens. 

Foreign,  ditto. 

Bourdeaux.  wines. 

Other  wines, 


liv. 

446,000 

41,000 

41 5,000 

100,000 

735,000 
514,000 
123,00a 
257,000 
2,205,000 
8,865,000 
655,000 
114,000 


The  returns  to  France  in  fix  (hips  of  11 80  tons,  brought  355,00016.  of 
gum  Senega,  37,0001b.  of  elephant's  teeth,  both  worth  1,173,000  liv. 

But  the  Have  trade  oa  French  bottoms  did  not  increafe  with  the  increafa 
of  6he  African  trade  in  general. 

In  1784,  flaves  fold  in  the  ifles,  •  -  25,116 

1785,  ditto,  .  -  •  -  I'ZiH? 

1786,  ditto,  -  -  -  •  20,000 

But  as  the  produce  increafed,  there  feems  reafon  to  thmk,  that  foreigners 
partook  of  this,  trade. 

Thefe  ia  French,  bottoms,  the  total  numbers muft  be  much  more  confidec-^ 
able,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  of  St.  Domingo  only,. 


Yean. 

)Io.Negraet 
foM. 

1783 

9.370- 

17.84 

a5>P25. 

1785 

21,762 

1786 

27,648 

175.7 

30.839 

1788 

29,506 

Price. 

Yean. 

liT. 

15,650,000 

1783 

43,602,000. 

1784 

43.634.000 

1785 

54,420,000 

.  1786 

60,563,000 

1787 

61,936,000 

1788 

CofTee  fold. 
lb. 

4^573^000 
52,885,000 
57,368,00c 
52,180,000 
70,003,000 
68,151,000 


Price. 


lb. 

33>429375P' 
44*95  «*2^i^ 
57,368,000. 
57,398,000 
9fy^3y90O 
92,003,850* 


It  deierves  obfervation,.  that  while  the  quantity  almoft  trebled  in  five  years^ 
the  price  rofe  continually.. 


Price  per  lb.  in  1783^.  -  15/. 
1784-,  -  17/ 
1785,  -  2of. 


Price  per  lb.  in.  1786,  -  22  J^ 
17S8,-  -  27/. 


«  Mimoire  Envpyilt  18  Juin  1 790,  au  Comiti  dfLRapporU^  ^  M.de  ULuzerDC,  Mimftre&Secss 
d*Eut.  4to.  p.  70, 

Exports. 


L%  \     " 
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Exports  from  France  to  thefe  ifies  in  1786* 


T©  St.  Domingo, 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupc, 

Cayenne,  * 

Tobago, 

St.  LfUcic,  nothing  dincdlyv 


44,722,000  lir. 

12,109,000 

6,274,000 

578,000 

658,000 

64,3+^000 


Cohfifting  of 


':Salted  beef. 

Stockings  and  caps. 

Hats,  &c. 

Cordage  and  fails. 

Silk  lace. 

Woollen  cloths. 

Stuffs  of  all  forts. 

Brandy, 

Flour, 

Iron, 

Cheefc, 

Oil  of  olives. 

Linen, 

Handkerchiefs, 


liv. 

1,264,000 
722,000 

1,676,000 

2,667,000 
791,000 
602,000 

1,442,000 
467,000 

6,515,000 

1,410,000 
740,000 

i,3i4,oo« 
697,000 

1,696,000 


Confiding  of  |iy. 

Muflins,  French,  foreign, 

and  Indian,             -  7^9,000 

Mercery  and  clinqualeric  1,028,000 

Furniture,         -            -  374,ooo 

Sundries,            -          -  804,000* 

Shoes,            -    ~        -  1,248^000 

Soap,            -                -  1,402,000 

Tallow  and  candles,       -  i,42'0,ooo 
French  linens,         -           13,360,000 

Foreign  linens,             -  985,000 

Bourdeaux  wines,        -  5,490,000 

Other  wines  and  liquors,  1,080,000 


64,342,000 

Of  which  Bourdeaux  exports  to  the  amount  of  33,76  r,ooo  liv.     Foreign  articles 
itxported  purfuant  to  the  arret  of  AugHft  30th,  were  4,967,000  liv. 

Imports  from  the  ifles,  174,831,000  liv. -Exports  to  tl^m,  64,341,000  Ur. 

.  Bulance  againft  France,  210,490,000, 
T* he  exports  in  1786  to  the  Ifles  were  lefs  than  thofe  of  1785  by  1 1,761,000  liv. 
But  the  exports  to  Senegal  were  greater  by  12,514,000  liv. 
The  decreafe  was  in  manufaftures  ^ 
Linens  in  1784,  17,796,000  liv.^—— 1786,  131363,000  liv. 

Auguft  30,  1784,  in  the  miniftry  of  the  Marcchal  de  Caftries,  foreigners  were 
permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  trade  to  the  French  fugar  iflands,  after 
a  fpirited  controverfy  in  print  for  and  againft  the  meafure.  The  trade  of  1786, 
in  confequence  of  this  arret,  was  as  follows : 


Imports  in  the  Ifles. 

From  the  United  States,  13,065,000 

Englilh,        -  4,550,000 

Spaniards,        -  2,201,000 

Dutch,            -  801,000 

Portugueie^        -  15  2,000 

Danes,            -  ,    68,oco 

Swedes^           •  41,000 


Exf  oris  from  Ditto. 

To  the  Americans, 
Englifh, 

Spaniards,  -     • 

Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes, 


liv. 

7,263,000 
1,259,000 
3,189,000 
2,030,000 
391,000 

1 4>  133*000 


20,880,000 

f  In  1777,  it  was  6oo>ooo  lir. 


Navigation 


i 
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Namgattm  rftbis  Trade. 


jis 


tmpms. 

Americali  vcflelst     1^392 
French,  -        313 

£nglifh>  -         1S9 

Spanilhj,  •  245 

Dutch^  Portuguefc, 
Sircdes  SrDaQes^     34 


Tom* 

—  105,09s 

—  10,192 

—  ^,47^ 

—  a,ai9 


2,102      —    1331^09 


Expwts. 

Ships. 

Ton*, 

Americao, 

1,127 

f— 

85»4«3 

French, 

534 

1 

»3.94i 

Englifli, 

153 

U 

10,778 

Spanifh» 

449 

•^ 

5.85^ 

Dotdt,  &c. 

32 

— '■' 

V  i»8a* 

ai09i 


ii7>799 


As  the  cultivation  and  exports  from  the  ifles  in  1786,  were  greater  than  iii 
1784,  the  demand  for  French  manufadures  ought  to  have  been  greater  elfo; 
1>ut  this  was  not  the  cafe  ^  * 

Export  of  French  linens  to  the  ifles  in  1784,  17^796,000  liv. 

1786V  13,363,000 

-Aulns  of  French  linen  — •  1784,  7,700,000 

1785,  5,200,000 

1786,  Oil  00,000 

It  would  hiu/e  been  found  i^^  if  the  arret  of  Auguft  30  had  not  opened  the  colo>- 
nies  to  foreigners,  who  introduced  manufadures  as  well  as  lumber  and  provificms.. 
It  is  a  great  queftion^  whether  this  was  right  policy ;  the  argument  evidently 
turns  on  one  great  hirCge ;  the  peculiar  benefit  to  the  mother  country,  from  pof*- 
ieffing  colonies,  is  their yZ(r^^/|^ ;  to  fell  them  whatever  they  demand,  and  tO' 
iecure  the  navigation  dependent.     It  is  not,  to  be.fure,.of  fugar*  and  coffee  that* 
nations  plant  colonies  5  they  are  fure  of  thofe,.  and  of  any  other  commodities  if 
they  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them;  a  Ruffian  or  Pole,  is  as  certain  of  com- 
manding fugar  as  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Englifluftan ;  and  the  governments  of 
thofe  countries  may  raife  as  great  a  revenue  on  the  import,  as  the  governments 
that  poflTefs  the  iflands.     The  peculiar  benefit,  therefore,,  of  colonies,/ia  the 
monopoly  of  their Jupply.     It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  permitting  the  colonifls  to  buy 
what  they  want  at  the  cheapcft  and  the  beft  hand,  will  enable  them^o  raife 
fb  much  more  fugar,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country; 
fince,  let  them  grow  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  increafe  their  culture  to  any  degree 
whatever,  flill  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  arifcs  from  the  fupply ;  and 
if  ihe  lofes  that  to  gain  more  fugar,  fhe  lofes  all  for  which  the  pofTeffion  is  de- 
fireable.     It  would  be  right  for  every  country  to  open  her  colonies  to  all  the 
.^  world  on  principles  of  liberality  and  freedom ;  and  fitill  it  would  be  better  to  go 
one  flep  farther,  and  have  no  colonies  at  all.     The  fugar  iflands  of  all  nations^, 
in  thq. Weft-Indies,  including  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba;'ar.«  confiderablc  enough 

to.  * 
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to  form  an  independent  free  nation ;  and  it  wants  not  many  arguments  to  (hew, 
that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  one  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  Englifli, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  than  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  iflands  as  colonies.  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  th6 
policy  which  induced  the  Mar^chal  de  Caftries  to  alter-  the  exifting  laws  relat- 
ing^ to  foreigners  was  queftionable,  and  attended  with  evils^  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  trade  that  took  place  in  confequcnce. 

The  refult  of  the  French  fugar  trade,  refembles  nearly  that  which  England 
carries  on  with  her  fugar  colonies,  namely,  an  immenfe  balance  againft  her.— 
We  have  writers  who  tell  us,  that  this'  trade  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  method 
the  reVerfe  of  every  other,  the  merit  of  it  depending  not  on  the  exports,  but  on 
the  imports :  I  have  met  with  the  fame  idea  in  France ;  and  as  it  is  an  objeifl 
of  very  great  confequence  in  the  national  oeconomy,  it  may  be  worth  re- 
marking,— i,Jthat  the  advantages  refulting  from  commerce,  are  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  national  induftry,  v^hether  in  agriculture  or  manufaftures ;  and 
it  is  unqueftlonably  the  exports  which  give  this  encouragement,  and  not  the  im- 
ports of  a  trade,  unlefs  they  arc  the  raw  materials  of  future  labour.  2,  The  real 
wealth  of  all  trade  confifts  in  the  confumption  of  the  commodities  .that  are  the 
objed:  of  fuch  trade ;  and  if  a  nation  be  rich  enough  to  confume  great  quanti- 
ties of  fugar  and  coffee,  fhe  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  giving  adlivity  to  a 
certain  quantum  of  her  own  induftry,  in  confequence  of  the  commerce  which 
fuch  confumption  occafions,  whether  the  fugar  be  the  produdl  of  her  own  colo- 
nies, or  thofe  of  any  other  power.  3,  The  taxes  levied  on  Weft- Indian  commo- 
dities are  no  motive  whatever  for  efteeming  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  colonies  bene- 
ficial, fince  it  is  the  confumption  that  pays  the  tax,  and  not  the  pojjejjion  of  the  land 
that  produces  the  commodity.  4,  The  monopoly  of  navigation  is  valuable 
no  farther  than  as  it  implies  the  manufadture  of  (hip-building  and  fitting  out; 
the  pofleffion  of  many  failors,*  as  iqftruments  of  future  wars,  ought  to  be  cf- 
tcemed  in  the  iame  light  as  great  Ruffian  or  Pruffian  armies;  that  is  to  fay, 
as  the  means  of  ambition;  and  as  the  inftruments  of  wide-extended  mifery  *. ' 
5,  The  pofleffion  of  fugar  iflands  is  the  inveftment  of  immenfe  capitals  in  the 
agriculture  of  America,  inftead  of  the  agriculture  of  France :  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  ftarve  periodically  for  want  of  bread,  becaufc  the  capitals  which 
ihould  raife  wheat  in  France  are  employed  on  fugar  in  St.  Domingo.     What- 

♦  Prejadiccs  of  the  deepeft  root  arc  to  be  eradicated  in  England  before  men  will  be  brought  to  sd- 
mit  this  obvious  truth.  Thofe  prejudices  took  their  rife  from  a  daftardly  fear  of  being  conquered  by 
France,  which  government  has  taken  every  art  to  propagate  ever  fince  the  revolution,  the  better  to 
promote  its  own  plans  of  expence,  profufion,  and  public  debts.  Portugal,  Sardinia,  the  litde  Italian 
and  German  States,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  &c.  have  been  able,  deficient  as  they  are  in  government 
and  in  people,  to  defend  themfeives  \  but  the  Biitiih  ifles,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people,  are  to  be 
conquered !.! 

ever 
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ever  advantage  the  advocates  for  colonies  may  be  fuppofed  to  iee  in  fuch 
poileflions,  they  are  bound  to  (hew,  that  the  inveftment  of  equal  capitals  in 
the  agriculture  of  France  would  not  be  produdtive  of  equal  and  even  of  in- 
finitely fuperior  benefits.     6,  It  is  ihewn.  In  another  place,   that. the  agri- 
culture of  France  i§,   in  the   capital  employed,   450,000,000!.   inferior  to 
that  of  England;  can  any  madnefs,  therefore,  be  greater  than  the  invcft- 
ment  of  capitals  in  American  agriculture  for  the  fake  of  a  trade,  the   ba- 
lance of  which  is  above  100,000,006  liv.  againft  the*  mother  country,   while 
nothing  but  poverty  is  found  in  the  fields  that  oug6t  to  feed  Frenchmen  ?   7,  If 
it  be  faid,  that  the  re-exportation  of  Weft-Indian  commodities  is  immenfe,  and 
greater  even  than  the  balance,  I  reply,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Monf.  Nccker 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  re-exportation  is  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but 
granting  it  to  rife  to  any  amount,  France  bought  thofe  commodities  before  (he 
fold  them,  and  bought  them  with  hard  caih  to  the  fum  of  the  balance  againft 
her ;  firft  lofing  by  her  tranfaftions  with  America  the  fums  ftie  afterwards  gains 
by  exporting  to  the  north.    The  benefit  of  fuch  a  trade  is  nothing  more  than  the 
profit  on  the  exchange  and  tranfport. '   But  in  the  employment  of  capital,  the  lofs 
is  great.     In  all  common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  flie  carries  on  with  the  Levant, 
or  with  Spain,  ftie  has  the  common  profit  of  the  commerce,  without  inverting 
any  capitals  in  producing  the  commodities  fhe  buys ;   but  in  the  Weft-Indian 
commerce  (he  invefts  double  capitals,  to  produce  the  goods  fhe  fells,  and  equally 
to  produce  the  goods  Ihe  buys.     6,  If  it  iliould  be  faid  that  St.  Domingo  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a  foreign  country,  with  which  France,  trades,  nor  a  colony, 
but  as  a  part  of  itfelf »  and  that  the  balance  between  them  is  like  the  balance 
between  them  and  the  provinces,  then  I  reply,  that  it  is  fo  ill  fituated  a  proyiiicc^ 
that  to  encourage  a  deviation  of  capitals  from  all  other  provinces  to  be  invefted 
in  this,  islktle  fhort  of  madnefs ;  ^rjl,  from'diftance  and  cultivation  by  flaves, 
it  is  infecure.  If  it  efcapes  the  attacks  of  European  foes,  the  natural  prbgrefs  of 
events  will  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.     Secondly^  it  demands 
a  great  navy  to  deffend  it ;  and  confequently  taxes  on  all  the  other  provinces, 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  fterling.per  annum.     Of  what  expcnce  to  Lan- 
guedoc,  is  the  pofTefiion  of  Bretagne  ?  Its  proportion  of  the  common  defence. 
Is  this  fo  with  St.  Domingo  ?   France  pays  a  marine  of  two  'millions,  but  St. 
Domingo  does  not  pay  orie  fhilling  to  defend  France,   or  even  to  defend  itfelf. 
In  common  fenfe,  the  pofTeffion  of  fuch  a  province  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
principle  of  poverty  and  weaknefs,  rather  than  of  riches  and  of  ftrcngth.    9,  I 
have  converfed  on  this  fubjedt  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles ; 
and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  man  able  to  give  me  one  other  fblid  reafon  for  fuch 
a  fyftem  than  the  fadt  that  agriculture  in  the  Weft-Indies  is  profitable,  and  not  fo 
in  France.     The  fame  argument  is  ufed,  and  with  equal  truth,  in  England.     I 
admit  the  hdt  1  and  it  recurs  at  once  to  the  pernicious  dp^rine  of  laying  fuch 
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taxes,  reflridions,  prohibitions,  and  nnonopolies  on  land  at  home,  that  men  In- 
clined to  purfue  agriculture  as  a  trade  muft  go  with  their  capitals  into  another 
hemifphere,  in  order  to  reap  an  adequate  profit.  But  change  this  wretched  and 
abominable  policy^  remove  every  taxs  even  to  the  fhadow  of  one  on  land;  throw 
all  on  cpnfumption ;  proclaim  a  free  corn  trade;  give  every  man  a  power 
of  inclofure. — In  other  words  give  in  the  Bourbonnois  what  you  have  given  in 
Domingo,  and  then  fee  if  French  corn  and  wool  will  not  return  greater  profits 
-than  American  fugar  and  coffee.  The  pofTeflion  of  fugar  iflands,  fo  rich  and  prof- 
perous  as  thofe  of  France  and  England,  dazzles  the  under/landings  of  mankind, 
who  are  apt  to  look  only  on  one  fide,  where  they  fee  navigation,  re-export, 
commercial  profit,  and  a  great  circulation  :  they  do  not  reverfe  the  medal,  and 
fee,  in  the  mifchievous  deviation  of  capitals  from  home,  agriculture  languilh- 
ing,  canajs  (landing  flill,  and  roads  impafTable.  They  do  not  balance  the  cul- 
ture of  Martinique  by  the  /anJes  of  Bourdeaux ; .  the  tillage  of  St.  Domingo  by 
the  deferts  of  Bretagne ;  or  the  wealth  of  Guadaloupe  by  the  mifery  of  Sologne. 
If  you  purchafe  the  riches  that  flow  from  America  by  the  poverty  and  wretch- 
cdnefs  of  whole  provinces,  are  you  blind  enough  to  tliink  the  account  a  bene- 
ficial one  ?  Ihave  ufed  no  arguments  againfl  the  French  fugar  iflands  that  are 
not  applicable  likewife  to  the  Englilh :  I  hold  them  to  be  equal  obflacles  to 
the  profperity  of  both  kingdoms ;  and,  as  far  as  experiment  of  the  lofs  of 
North  America  goes,  I  am  juflified  by  that  vafl  and  important  fad — that  ^ 
country  may  lofe  the  monopoly  of  a  diflant  empire,  and  rife  from  the  imagi- 
nary lofs  more  rith,  more  powerful,  and  more  profperous  I 

.  If  thefe  principles  be  juft,  and  that  they  are  fo  is  confirmed  by  an  immenfc 
range  of  fadts,  which  are  we  to  think  of  a  politican  who  declares,  that  the  lofs 
of  Bengal,  or  the  Dutch  withdrawing  their  money  from  our  funds,  would  ruia 
England  *  ?  •  ^ 

Exj^ort  of  the  ProduBs  of  French  Agriculture  to  the  W efi -Indies y  in  1787. 

liv. 

Wine,  brandy,  &€•            ■■  ■  6,332,000. 

Edibles,                  ■    ■■         ■  769,000- 

Salted  meats,        ■                     — — 971,000- 

Flour,            '                       ■  -  6,944,000. 

Legumes^    '                       ■  ■  300,000 

Candles,            .— — -                .    ■         .  ■  560,000 

Woods,,  cordage,  &c*         ■■  2,869,000, 

Raw  materials  of  maaufaftures,^      — —             ■  4,000,000 

Furniture^  cloaths>  &c.  the  raw  materials  of,,        —  2,000,000 

Raw  materials  of  the  exports  to  Africa,          ■  a,ooo,ooo 

Exports  of  the  foil»  ■  '■■■   »       26,685,000 

♦  dnJiJL  fur  lis  Richijfes  it  k  Luxe.  Svc  1787.  p.  492,     In  the  fame  fpirit  is  the  opinion,  thatr 
Kughi^,  before  the  laft  war,  had  attained  ihe  maximum  of  her  profperity,  p.  483. 

Manufitdtures 
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S^S 


lir. 


Manufa£lured  goods  of  national  workmanlhip/  20,549,000 
Materials,  a3  above,        —  —  4,000,00a 


Furniture,  cloaths,  &c. 
Materials,  as  above,         — 

Exports  to  Africa,        — • 
Materials,  as  aBove,         — 

Sundry  articles,        ••^ 


10,136,000 

4,000,000 


16,549,000 


8>i  36,00© 


17,000,000 
a,ooo,oob 

«^—  15,000,000 

—  7.341^000 


73,711,000 
Of  which  49,947 ,oooUv,'  were  French  produfts  tod  manxifadturcs. 

Fifbenes. 

No  trade  is  To  benefickl  as  that  of  fifhing ;  none  in  which  a  given  capital 
makes  fuch  large  returns ;  nor  any  fo  favourable  to  thofc  ideal  advantages^  which 
arc  fuppofed  to  flow  from  a  great  navigation.  The  French  were  always  very 
affiduous  in  puftiing  the  progrcfs  of  their  fifheries.  Suppofing  them  right  in 
the  principles  of  thofe  eifbrts  they  have  made  to  becoqxc  powerful  at  fea,  which^ 
however,  is  exceedingly  queftionable,  they  have  certainly  afted  wifely  in  en«*  . 
deavouring  to  extend  thefe  nurferies  of  maritime  power. 

Ships,  Tom. 

Newfoundland  and  Ifland  filhcrieSi  1784,        '-         328  —  36,34a  - 

1785,  .        450  —  48,63^ 

1786,  -        453  —  5'*H^ 
Keturnss  of  cod,  madkarclj  and  herring,  in  1784,  were 

i78S> 
1786, 

Quantity  of  Newfoundland  dried  cod,  1784, 

17851 
1786, 

Cod  exported' to  Italy  and  Spain,  1784, ' 

1785> 
1786, 

This  great  increafe  attributed  to  the  arret  of  Sept.  1785,  whith  granted  boun- 
ties on  the  export  of  cod  of  5liv.  and  of  loliv.  per  quintal. 

Moft  of  the  national  fifheries  are  flourifhing;   they  employed  In  1786, 


1 5,4 1 4,000  Ib^ 

1  ft,  1 54,000 
19,100,000 

230,516  quin^taux* 

241,850 

272,398 

i,835,ooolb* 

2,410,000 

4,117,000 


Herrings,  &c. 
Newfoundland, 


Ships. 
928     -* 

39^     — 


Tons. 


47.399 


Ships. 
Irifli  from  Dunkerque,     62 
Whale,         -         -  4 


Tons. 
970 


Dieppe. doe&  moft  in  the  fifliing  trade,  pofleffing  556  fliips,  of  21,5^1  tons. 
*  3  U  2  The 
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The  value  of  the  merchandize  embarked  in  1786,  on  board  the  fiihing 
vclTcls,  3,734*000  liv.  and  the  returns  the  fame  year  were. 

Herrings  and  mackarely  &c.         —         5,589,000  liv. 
Cod,    —  — •  —         ij,686,ooo 

Whales,        —  —  —  53#ooo 

Sundries,        — .  —  —  aoo,ooo 

19,528,000 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  commerce  with  France  carries  on  with  the  North  Americans^  is  all  the 
reward  fhe  reaps  from  haying  expended  probably  50  millions  fterling  to  fecure 
their  freedom.  Vifions  of  the  depreffion  of  the  Britifli  power,  played  indeed  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles;  but  peace  was  fcarcely  returned,  be- 
fore thofe  airy  hopes  entirely  vaniflied  >  every  hour  proved,  that  England,  by 
the  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  was  fo  far  from  lofing  any  thing,  that  (he  had 
gained  immenfely :  the  detail  of  this  trade  will  prove,  that  France  was  as  much 
deceived  in  one  expedation  as  in  the  other. 

On  an  average  of  three  years  preceding  the  French  revolution,  th:  imports 

from  America  were  -  -  -  -  -  9,600,000 

Ditto  into  tlie  French  fugar  iflands,  •  •  •  11,100,000 

20,700,000 
Exports  of  France  to  North  America,  •  -  1,806,000 

Ditto  from  the  iflcs,  .  -  •  6,400,000 

■  8,200,000 


Balance,  -  •  -  12,500,000 

'*  Ces  r^publicains/*  lays  Monf.  Arnould  *,  '*  fe  procurent  maintenant  fur 
nous,  une  balance  en  argent  de  7  a  8  millions,  avec  laquelle  ils  foudoyent  Tin- 
duftrie  Angloife.  Voila  done  pour  la  France  le  nee  plus  ultra  d'un  commerce, 
dont  Tefpoir  au  pu  contribuer  i  faire  facrifier  quelques  centaines  de  millions  ct 
plufieurs  generations  d'hommes  !*'         . 

Trade  to'RuJ/ia. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed  in  England,  that  the  trade  which  France  carries  on 
with  Ruflia  is  very  beneficial,  in  the  amount  of  the  balance ;  and  there  are 
French  writers  alfo  who  give  the  fame  reprefentation ;  the  part  in  French  navi- 
gation will  appear  in  the  following  ftatement : 

*  Dc  la  Balance  du  Oimmerce^  1791.  torn,  i.  p.  234* 

Imports 
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Imports  from  Rtiflia  to  France  in  178 8^ 
From  France  to  Rulfia, 


IW. 
6,871,900 
6,108,500 


Balance  againft  France,  -  «  763,400 

This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  concerns  French  bottoms  only ;  the  greateft  part  of 
the  commerce  being  carried  on  in  Englifh  and  Dutch  bottoms  *. 

The  whole  commerce  of  France  with  the  Baltic  is  faid  to  employ  6  or 
700  (hips  of  200  tons-f-. 

Trade  to  India. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  ftate  of  the  trade  to  India  was  as 
follows : 

Imports  from  India  on  a  medium  of  1785,  17861  and  1787 
In  1788,  -  •  -    .  • 

Merchandize. 


34,700,000 
33i3oo,ooo 


Indian  manufaAures, 
.    Spices,  tea  and  coffee  of  Moka, 
Silk,  cotton,  ivory,  woods^ 
China,  &c.  &c. 
Drugs, 


liv. 

26,600,000 

6,000,000 

1,150,000 

493>ooo 

367,000 

34,610,000 


Exports  from  France  at  fame  time,            -  -            -  I7j400,ooo:( 

Exports  to  the  iflcs  of  France  and  Bourbon  on  an  average  of  the 

fame  three  years,                  -                    .  •  4,600,005) 

Imports,            -            -            -            .  •              .  2,700,000 

By  the  regulation  of  May  1787,  confirmed  by  the  National  Affembly,  Port 
Louis,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  is  made  free  to  foreign  (hips,  by  which  means 
it  is  expedted  that  that  port  will  become  an  entrepdt  for  the  India  trade. 


*  The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  will  apj 
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Englifli, 

DaniOi, 

Swediih, 

Pruffians, 

Dutch, 

imperial, 

Portuffucfc^ 

Spanifliy 

American, 

Venetian, 

Ruflian, 


317^ 

1691 

2170 

1429 

1366 

167 

38 

^9 

13 

5 

138 


appeal 
»785 

253s 
1780 
2136 

1358 

28 

IS 

20 

4 
"4 


r  from  the  following  lift  of  (hips  which  pallbd  the  Sound; 


1784     1785 


Courlandersy 
Dantziclcer% 
BreinenerSy 
Hamburghers, 
Lttbeckers, 
RoftockerS) 
^Oldemburgbeit, 
French, 


16 

}i 

190 

161 

a59 

176 

?5 

6t 

63 

79 

n 

110 

0 

as 

20 

10,897  1 

>0,226 

Cornuri  Recbercbes  fur  Us  Finances^  torn,  i-  p.  385. 

t  lb*  p«  262»  X  De  la  Balana  du  Commnty  torn.  i.  p»  282. 
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Navigation. 

There  is  mt  much  rcaibn  for  modern  readers  to  be  foKcitous  concerning  the 
commerce  or  navigation  of  any  country;  we  may  r?ft  affured,  that  the  trading 
fpirit  which  has  feizcd  all  nations,  will  make  the  governments  anxious  to  pro- 
niote,  as  much  as  poffible,  whatever  interefts  their  commerce,  though  their  agri- 
culture is,  at  the  fame  moment,  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  and  negle^S-  All 
the  Englilh  authorities  I  have  met  with,  refpefting  the  navigation  of  France,  arc 
of  a  very  old  date;  perfons  who  are  curious  in  thefe  fpeculations,  will  probably  be 
pleafed  with  the  following  account : 

Ships  in  France  cleared  outwards  in  1788. 

For  the  Levant  and  coaft  of  Barbary,  — 

Whale  fifhery,         

Herring  filhery,  — —  ■  ■ 

Mackarcl  filhery,  ^  — -*—  ■■  -  .. 

Sardinia,  ■    ^  ;;   '  ' 

Frclh  both  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean, 

All  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Amcricaa.States, 

Weft-Indies,  '     

Senegal  mnd  Guinea,  — — 

Eaft-Indies,  China,  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  by 
company  and  otherways,  ■  .  ■  86    —     37>T57 

8,588    — .  516,279 

N.  ^.  The  total  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  either  by  French  or 
forcjgn  fhips,  amounts  to  9,445  ihips  and  556,152  tons. 

Monf.  Arnould  in  his  treatife  De  la  Balance  du  Commerce^  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  navigation  for  the  year  17*7,  which  does  not  well  accord  * 
with  this,  I  infert  an  extrad  from  it  here  that  the  reader  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of. comparing  them, 

liable  of  the  Tonnage^  French  and  foreign^  employed  in  the  Commerce  of  France  # 

in  1787* 

French*        Foreign, 
tons.  tons. 

Europe,  the  Levant,  coaft  of  Barbary,  'and  United  States,  161,582  532,687 

India  and  China,             -^-^ —                            ^  6,667                  ■ 

Coaft  of  Guinea,  {lave  trade,  Ifles  of  France  aiid  Bourbon,  45;  ^^4  ■ 

Sugar  Iflands,'              -*— —                     '      .-w—  164,0*1  .— — 

.  Whale 


Ships. 

Ton»- 

J66 

--     45>285 

14 

—       Z>'^Z^ 

ZZ<> 

—       9>804 

437 

— •       4,754 

1,441 

~       4,289 

a,668 

—     1 1,596 

432 

—     45,446 

2,038 

—  128,736 

677 

—  190,753 

105 

--     35,227 
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French.        Foreign, 
tons.  tons. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

4719 

335>583 

3o>77« 

3458 

219,756. 

li.244 

1441 

25.339 

6,774 

Whale*  fiCheiy,  —                          —                       3,7^0  

Cod  fifhcry,  ~—                            —  .                     53>86o  ■     ■ 

Herring  ditto,  ■                                      '                  ,          8,60a                    ■ 

Mackarcl  ditto,  ^-^-                                    — ^                5ji66  ■ 

Anchovic  ditto,  «.                                   — —                3jo62  » 

Sundry  fifhcries,  — —                              —                 it,320  ■ 

Coalting  trade,  '■                      ■■  ■                    1,604,719            6,1 2 j 

»>4rf  9^998         J3M10 
Total,  .—  ■    ■"  2,007,661 

The  immcnfe  incrcafc  of  the  navigation  of  England,  appears  by  comparing- 
this  account  with  that  firft  of  commercial  writers.  Lord  Sheffield,  for  the 
average  of  three  years  preceding  1773. 

Foreign  trade,  .  — — 

Goading  trade,  —  — 

Fifhing  veffcls,         •       —  — 

Totals,  —  7619  580,579  5^1789 

This  is  exclufive  of  Scotland  *•> 

Monf.  Arnould,  however,  aflures  us,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revolutionv 
France  poflefled  1000  fhips  (I  do  not  love  fuch  round  numbers,  which  al- 
ways betray  inaccuracy,),  of  25Q  tons,  employed  in  long,  voyages,  and  in  the 
cod  and  whale  fiflieries  -f-.  The  whole  maritiaie  commerce  of  exportation: 
employing  at  the  fame  time  5.80,000  tons^  of  all  nations,  of  which  L52,i0Qo 
tons  were  Frenqh^ 

Cabot i7ge  f^oajling  Trade)  the  fame  Tear^ 

Ships.  Tons. 

French  ftiips,  —  —  22,360    —    "  ^7>666* 

Foreign  ditto,        — *  •—  60    —  2,74X 

22,4.20    —       t,QOOyto8» 

N.  B.  There  is  B||diftinifHon  between  fhip^  and  voyage;,  if  a  fiiip  clears  outt 
five  times  a-year,  fhe  is  regiftered  every  voyage  The  article  Sardinia,  whicht 
appears  fo  large  in  fhips,  and  fo  fmall  in  tonnage,  nwft,.  I  iliould.  fuppofe^  ba 
for  a  fifliery  on.  the  coaftsof  that  ifland^ 

*  Ohjirv^,  en  the  Commerce  of  thg  Arnerican  StaUSj  byjoha  Lord.  Sheffield,  Cttluedit*.  f  *  x6o*l 
t  Balance^4^Comm£rcfy,to\n^ii^2^.^Z-^^^*  *Z9^- 

Faom 
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From  the  tofmagc  of  the  fhips^  as  they  arc  called,  m  the  fiflieries,  it  appears, 
that  they  are  little  more  than  boats  :  thofe  in  the  herring  fifhcry,  arc  about  36 
tons  each — and  in  the  mackarel,  little,  more  than  10  tons^ 

The  navigation  of  England  for  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1 787,  was. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men* 

Englifh,           — 

8,71^ 

— 

954,729 

— 

84,53^ 

Scotch,          — 

1,70a    - 

-^ 

i33>oJ4 

— 

1 3.44  J 

Eaft  Indiamcn, 

54 

— 

43>6<i9 

— 

5,400 

Ireland,          — 

I 

6o,oo« 

10,465 

1,191^392 

103.37s 

Without  including  the  Weft-India  trade,  or  that  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nics, or  the  African  or  Afian,  the  Indiamen  excepted. 

Progre/s  of  the  French  Commerce  * . 

Imports.  Exports* 

liv.  Iiv. 

1716  to  17^0,  pwce,  average  per  annum,    65,079,000    —  106,216,000 

17I1  to  1732,  peacr,                  — f                80,198,000    —  116,765,000 

i733to;735*  war,                 —                    76,600,000    —  124,465,000 

1736  to  1739,  F^ce,                —                  102,035,000    —  i43i44'>ooo 

1740  to  174^,  war,         —             —           112,805,036    —  192,334,000 

1749  to  1755,  peace,              —                  i55>5553000    —  257,205,000. 

1756  CO  1763,  war,         — .            —          133,778,000    —  210,899,000. 

1764  to  1776,  peace,                —                 165,164,000     —  309,245,000 

1777  to  1783,  war,                 —                   107,536,000    -^  259,782,000 

1784  to  J788,  peace,                —               3oii727,ooo    < —  354>423,ooo 

It  will  not  be  ufclefs  to  contraft  this  with  the  trade  of  England  : 

Imports.                       Exports.         I                         jmports.  Exports. 

L,                              L.                                          L  L. 


1717*  61346,768  —  9,147.700 

»7^53  7>094,7o8  —  11,352,480 

i735>  8,160,184  —  13,544,144 

^73^1  7.438,960  —  12,289,495 

I743i  7>»02,353  -—  14,623,653 

1753»  8,625,029  —  14,264,614 


177.1,  12,821,995  —  I7,i6i,.i46 

17831  13.122,235  —  15,45^.778 

1785,  16,279,419  —  16,770,228 

1787,  17,804,000  —  16,869,000 

1788,  18,027,000  —  17,471,000 

1789,  17,821,000  -^  19,340,000 


i7S3>     11.665,036    —     16,160*181    II     1790,     i9,i3o,ooc^  —    ao,i2o,ooo 

As  the  balance^  or  ideas  of  a  balance,  are  a  good  deal  vifionary,  wc  (hall  find,  by 
adding  the  two  columns  together,  that  the  trade  of  England  has  fuifered  no  de-- 

*  Monf.  Arnould,  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance  iu  Commerce  at  Paris,  aflerts,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority^  that  the  Knglilh  nayigatipn  in  1789  amounted  to  ^000,000  tons* 

cline, 
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cline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  than  ever ;  it  deferves  attention,  however, 
that  the  progrefs  of  it  has  not  been  nearly  io  rapid  as  that  of  France,  whofe  com- 
merce, in  the  laft  period,  is  3!  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  firft;  whereas  ours 
has  in  the  fame  period  not  much  more  than  doubled.  The  French  trade  has 
almoft  doubled  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  but  ours  has  incrcafed  not  near  fo 
much.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  improveihents,  which  in  their  aggre- 
gate mark  national  profperity,  have,  in  this  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
been  abundantly  more  active  iii  England  than  in  F^rance,  which  affords  a 
pretty  ftrong  proof  that  thofe  improvements,  and  that  profperity,  depend  on 
ibmething  elfe  than  foreign  commerce ;  and  as  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
drawn  diredly  from  fads,  and  not  at  all  from  theory  or  opinion,  it  ought  to 
check  that  blind  rage  for  commerce,  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  Europe, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  evils  taken  together.  We  find,  that  trade  has  made  an 
immenfe  progrefs  in  France ;  and  it  is  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  agriculture  has 
made  little  or  none :  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  experienced  a  great  in- 
creafe  in  England,  though  very  feldom  favoured  by  government,  but  commerce  ' 
an  inferior  one ;  unite  this  with  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  latter  in  national  pro- 
fperity, and  furely  the  lefTon  aiFordcd  by  fuch  fads  needs  no  comment. 

Of  the  'Premiums  for  the  Encouragement  of  Commerce  in  France. 

The  French  adminiftration  has  long  been  infedled  with  that  commercial 
Jpirit  which  i^  at  prefent  the  difgrace  of  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  A  to- 
tally falfc  eftimate  that  has  been  made  of  England,  has  been  the  origin  of  it, 
and  the  effedl  has  been  an  almoft  univerfal  negledt  of  agriculture. 

The  premiums  paid  in  France  for  encouraging  their  commerce  are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  the  amount  for  a  year  ending  the  ift  of  May  1789,  is  added, 

iiv. 

Expcnfe  of  tranfporting  dry  cod  to  the  American  ides,  and  to  various 
foreign  countries,  at  the  rate  of  5,  10,  arid  laliv.  per  quintal,  by  the 
arret  of  18th  Sep.  1785,  and  nth  Feb.  1787,  —  -—  547>O0O 

Bounty  payable  on  the  departure  of  ftiips  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea-  and 
for  Mozambique,  at  the  rate  of  4oliv^  per  ton,  by  the  arrets  of  26  th  Odt. 
J784,  &C,  ii95^>ooo 

Bounty  on  the  negroes  transported  into  the  Colonies  at  the  rate  of  60  to 
100  liv.  a- head,  by  the  arret  of  26th  Oft.  1781,  and  of  160  liv.  and  200 lir, 
fcy  that  of  the  loth  Sep-  1786,  — —  — —  865,000 

Bounty  for  encouraging  the  navigation  in  the  North  Sea,  at  the  rate    .  , 

of  3»  4>  6,  and  10  liv.  per  ton,  by  the  arret  of  25th  Sept,  —  4,000 

Bounty  on  the  export  of  refined  fugar  4  liv,  the  quintal,  by  the  arret 
of  26th  May,  1786,  —  —  .  — .  108,000 

Encouragenoents  given  to  fevcntccn  manufafturcs,   :?9,ooo7 

Toothers,        -  ^  ^  6 1,000  J      *        '     '^^^^^ 

3  X  Bounty 
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lir. 


Bounty  of  4liv.  per  looclb.  of  caft  iron^  granted  to  the  foundries  of 
Mont  Ccnis  in  Bourgognc,  _  _  -^  —  1 8,000 

Bounty  granted  to  the  people  of  Nantukct  cftablilhed  at  Dunkerquc 
for  the  whale  fiftiery,  at  foliv.  per  ton  of  oil,  —  —  170,000 

To  the  coal  mines  of  the  kingdoni,  —  —  ^^  100,000 

*3,862iOOo 

I  hope  it  does  not  at  this  time  of  day  want  much  explanation,  or  many  ob- 
fervations  on  this"  coatemptible  catalogue  of  the  commercial  merit  of  the  old 
government  of  France.     The  iiflieries  and  fugar  iilands,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  French  writers,  are  the  moft  valuable  and  the  moft  important  articles  of 
the  French  commerce, — How  can  this  be,  if  they  want  thefe  paltry  bounties 
to  aflift  them  ?    St.  Domingo  is  faid  in  France  to  be  the  richeft  and  moft  va- 
luable colony  there  is  in  the  world :  I  believe  the  faift ;  but  if  we  were  to  con- 
fider  only  a  premium  on  fupplying  it  with  ilaves,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  imagine 
it  a  poor  lickly  fettlement,  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itfelf.     If  cultivation  is 
vigorous  there,  it  demands  flaves  without  any  bounty ;  if  it  is  not  vigorous,  no 
bounty  will  make  it  fo ;  but  the  objed,  real  or  pretended,  of  bounties,  is  to 
induce  people  to  inveft  capitals  in  certain  employments,  which  they  would 
jiot  fo  inveft  without  fuch  bounties.     This  is  to  profefs  giving  bounties  to  the 
inveftmcnt  of  capitals  in  American  agriculture,  rather  than  in  that  of  France; 
the  tendency  is  clear;  but  in  this  age  it  furely  becomes  a  queftion,  whether 
the  landes  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou  would  not  be  as  deferving  of  fuch  a  bounty 
as  the  forefts  of  Hifpaniola  ? 

To  remark  on  all  thefe  premiums  is  unneceflary ;  it  Js  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  ail^  except  that  for  coal,  is  abfurd,  and  that  that  is  fo  given  as-  to  be 
ufelefs. 

Of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

This  celebrated  meafure  was  fo  thoroughly  debated  in  England,  that  I  /hall 
not  go  again  over  ground  trodden  almoft  bare ;  but,  with  attention  chiefly  to 
brevity,  give  fome  French  authorities' upon  it,  which  are  but  little  known  in 
England. 

There  are  in  moft  of  the  great  commercial  towns  in  France,  focieties  of 
merchants  and  manufadlurers,  known  under  the  title  of  Chambre  du  Commerce^ 
thefe  gentlemen  aflbciate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  information  to  the  miniftry 
Wi  any  commercial  queftion  Uporf  which  their  opinion  is  demanded,  and  for 
ether  purpofcs  that  concern  the  trading  intcxefts  of  their  rclp€<aivc  towns. 

♦  (km^U  Giniralj   1789.   jp.  jt86. 

The 
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The  Chambre  du  Commerce  de  Normandie^  on  occafion  of  this  treaty,  printed 
and  difpcrfed  (it  was  not  fold)  a  pamphlet  entituled,  Obfervations  fur  le  trditS 
de  Commerce  entre  la  France  &  TAn^leterre. 

In  this  work  they  inform  their  readers,  that  in  order  to  draw  a  fair  com- 
parifon  between  the  advantages  and  dijfadvantages  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
manufafturcs,  they  had  deputed  two  merchants  of  Rouen,  fufficiently  under- 
Handing  in  the  fabrics  of  Normandie,  and  who  fpoke  Englifli,  to  take  a 
journey  to  the  manufa<fturing  parts  of  England,  in  order  to  acquire  authentic 
intelligence,  and  upon  their  return  they  wei-e  defired  to  make  a  fimilar  tour 
through  the  manufadlurcs  of  Normandie,  that  they  might  poflefs  themfelves 
of  the  knowledge  requifitc  for  a  fair  comparifon  f  and  from  their  reports,  as 
well  as  from  other  materials,  the  Chambre  du  Commerce  fpeak  in  their  ob- 
fervations : 

**  But  while  we  arc  embarking  in  this  undertaking,  the  alarm  of  6ur 
comn^ercc  increafes  every  day,  and  becomes  a  real  evil  by  a  moft  adive  fale  of 
^very  article  of  Englifli- manufadlure,  which  can  enter  into  competition  with 
our  fabrics*  There  is  not  an  article  of  habitual  coniumption  with  which  Eng- 
land has  not  filled  all  the  magazines  of  France,  and  particularly  thofe  of  this 
province,  and  in  the  greateft  number  of  thefe  articles  the  Englifli  have  i 
vidlorious  preponderance.  It  is  afflidting  to  fee  the  manufacturers  who  fiifFer 
by  this  rivalfliip  already  diminifliing  fucceflively  the  number  of  their  work- 
men, and  important  fabrics  yielding  in  another  manner  to  the  fame  fcourgc, 
by  Englifli  goods  being  fubftituted  in  the  fale  for  French  ones;  deceiving  a 
preparation  agreeable  to  the  confumption,  named,  marked,  and  fold  as  French, 
to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  national  induftry. 

*'  The  Chamber  is  apprehenfive  of  the  immediate  efFeftof  the  introduiftion  of 
Englifli  cottons,  whereof  the  perfeftion  of  the  preparation,  the  merit  of  the 
fpinning,  united  with  their  cheapnefs,  has  already  procured  an  immenfe  iale, 
A  coup  d'oeil  upon  the  folio  5  of  the  table  of  patterns  of  Manchefter,  and  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Sever,  at  Rouen,  will  demon/Irate  the  difadvantages  of  the 
latter. 

**  Our  potteries  cannot  efcape  a  notable. prejudice;  the  low  price  of  coals  in 
England  enables  the  Englifli  to  underfell  us  in  thefe  articles  25  per  cent.;  con- 
fiderable  cargoes  have  already  arrived  at  Rouen. 

*'  The  36,000  dozen  pairs  of  ftockings  and  caps  of  cotton,  made  in  the  ge- 
nerality, are  the  produce  of  1200  looms.  Within  three  months  it  is  calcu- 
lated, that  at  Rouen  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  have  flopped.  The  mer- 
chants have  made  provifion  of  Englifli  goods,  for  more  than  3^0,000  dozen 
pairs  of  ftockings  and  caps  have  already  been  imported. 

3X2  •'  Manchefter 
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**  Manchefter  is  the  Rouen  of  England,  the  immenfe  fabrication  of  cotton 
ftufis,  the  induftry  of  the  manufafturers,  their  adivity,  the  refource  of  their 
mechanical  inventions,  enable  them  to  underfell  us  from  lo  to  15  per  cent. 
Every  circumftance  of  the  fabric  proves  the  riches  of  the  mafter  manufacturers, 
and  the  folicitude  of  government  for  fupporting  and  favouring  their  in- 
duftry. 

,  *^  In  general  their  ftufFs  and  their  linens  are  finer,  of  a  more  equal  fpinning, 
and  more  beautiful  than  ours ;  neverthelefs  they  are  at  a  lower  price,  which 
prpves  the  importance  of  their  machines  for  carding  and  fpinning  the  cotton 
in  a  perfed:  and  expeditious  manner.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  united  means,  they 
flatter  themfelves  at  Manchefter  with  equalling  the  mufliriS  of  India,  yet  the 
higheft  price  of  thofe  hitherto  wrought  does  not  exceed  8s.  a  yard,  but  the 
fabric  is  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  value  it  at  50.0,000  liv.  a 
week ;  however  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  this,  one  muft  be  amazed 
(effrayi)  at  the  immenfe  iale  which  the  Engliih  have  procured  for  this  article, 
and  the  more  fo  as  we  have  been  aflured,  that  the  magazines  of  the  company 
contained,  within  a  few  months,  to  the  value  of  80,000,000  liv.  in  India 
muflins. 

*^  We  do  not  know  that  the  Englifh  have  in  their  fabrics  of  linen  any  other 
inventions  for  Amplifying  the  labour  than  the  flying  fliuttle  and  the  flax-mill, 
becaufe  the  fibres  of  flax  are  not  adapted  to  the  application  of  machines  for 
fpinning  and  carding ;  we  are,  however,  aflured  tliat  they  have  found  means, 
by  w;atcr-mills,  to  weave  many  pieces  of  linen  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the 
fame  loom. 

'^  The  price  of  coals  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  is  of  fome  importance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Manchefter  pay  for  coal  only  9s.  a  ton,  of  200olb.  (French,.) 
but  at  Rouen  it  is  47  to  50  liv.  the  ton, 

*'  The  Englifli  are  forced  to  render  juftice  to  the  cloths  of  Louviers,  as  well 
as  to  thofe  of  Abbeville  and  Sedan.  They  cannot  diflemble  that  they  think 
them  more  foft  than  their  own,  and  that  the  colours  are  more  lively  and  more 
/educing,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  fell  them  in  England.  The  Englifti,  whe- 
ther through  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  or  by  the  real  agreement  of  their  kind  of 
fabric  to  the  nature  of  their  climate,  prefer  their  cloths  extremely  fulled,  and 
of  colours  very  fombrcy  becaufe  the  fmoke  of  their  coal  fires,  combined  with 
the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  depofiting  a  greafy  duft,  might  eafily  afi^ed: 
our  colours  fo  lively,  but  of  little  folidity ;  however  it  may  be,  the  competi- 
tion at  prefent  of  the  Englifti  in  France  cannot  be  very  hurtful  to  the  manu- 
fadtures  of  Louviers,  Sedan,  and  Abbeville;  but  as  the  Englifh  import  as 
well  'as  we .  the  wools  of  Spain,  they  may  certainly  attain  the  beauty  of  the 
cloths  of  Louviers, 
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•*  The  fabrics  of  Elboeuf,  however  profperous,  have  not  the  fame  refources  as 
the  Englifti  ones  of  the  fame  kind,  excellent  national  mtooIs  proper  for  their 
fabric  at  a  low  price.  We  calculate  that  the  ordinary  cloths  of  five-fourths  breadth» 
and  15  or  i61iv.  price  per  auln,  can  fcarcely  withftand  the  competition  of 
the  cloths^of  Leeds,  called  Briftols,  which  coflonly  iiliv.  theauln. 

"  The  cloths,  ratines,  efpagnolettes,  flanelles,  and  blankets  of  Darnetal,  have 
moit  of  them  a  fuperiority  over  many  fimilar  Englifli  fabrics ;  but  the  low 
price  of  thefe  laft  will  render  their  competition  fatal.  We  cannot  too  often 
recur  to  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh  poflefs  over  all  the  woollens  of 
France,  which  are  wrought  like  thefe  of  Darnetal,  with  the  wools  of  France. 
•The  high  price  of  our  wool,  and  its  inferiority  in  quality*  to  that  of  Eng- 
land is  fuch,  that  this. inequality  alone  ought  to  have  induced  the  rejecSlion 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  has  pafled.  The  ma- 
nufacturers of  Darnetal,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Rheinis,  may 
find  it  their  interefl  to  import  Englifli  fabrics  before  they  have  received  the 
laft  hand,  which  they  can  give  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  thus  appropri- 
ate to  themfelves  a  profit  in  the  cheapnefs  and  beauty  of  the  Englifh  wools, 
by  underfelling  the  fimilar  fabrics  entirely  French. 

*^  The  Englifli  ratines  cannot  fupport  the  parallel  with  thofe  of  Andely, 
where  alfo  good  cazimirs  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh,  but  quite 
unable  to  ftand  againft  them.  Before  the  treaty  the  Englifh  cazimirs  came 
contraband  to  France,  and  were  therefore  dear,  but  now  all  the  magazines 
of  the  kingdom  regorge  with  them,  for  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  cheap- 
er, they  are  in  quality  more  perfedt,  of  a  more  equal  grain,  and  lefs  fubjedt 
to  greafe. 

"  The  manufadlure  of  cloths  at  Vire  has  fallen  from  26,000  pieces  per  ann,  to 
8000.     During  the  war  they  had  an  export  to  North  America,  but  on  the. 
peace  the  cloths  of  Leeds  prefented  themfelves  with  a  viftorious  fuperiority, 
and  will  hold  it  till  we  have  perfedted  the  breed  of  our  flieep,  and  obtained 
fleeces  of  a  greater  length  and  weight. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  fluffs  of  wool,  called  ferges,  moUetons,*  flanelles,  lon- 
drins,  fatins,  burats,  camelots,  baracans,  calmandes,  etamines,  cazimirs^ 
fagathis,  &c,  which  were  furnifhcd  both  to  France  and  foreigners  by  Dar- 
netal, Aumale,  Beauvais,  Amiens,  Lille,  Rheims,  and  le  Mans,  they  muft 
fink  under  the  competition  of  the  fimilar  manufadures  of  England.  During 
the  late  war  the  Spaniards  gave  confiderable  employmentin  thefe  articles  to 
the  manufadures  of  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Aumale,     On  the  iirft  report  of  a 

*  The  manufaAurers  of  France  poflefs  no  fuch  iniquitous  monopoly  againft  the  &rmtr,  as  make& 
the  difgrace  and  nifchief  of  Englifh  agriculture*  ' 

peace. 
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pt2LCCf  they  iftt>t  only  fufpcndcd  their  commilfions,  but  even  gave  counta*  or- 
ders for  what  were  already  bcfpoke,  the  Englifh  having  offered  the  lame  fttiffa 
20  per  cene.  cheaper  than  we  could  )dFord  them. 

"  Wc  may  obfcrve  in  fine,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Englifh 
have  contrived  to  leave  excefSve  duties  upon  all  the  articles,  the  trade  of  which 
Would  have  offered  advantages  for  France,  and  to  prohibit  the  mofl  interefting, 
to  admit  thofe  whereof  the  reciprocity  vvrould  be  wholly  to  their  own  advantage ; 
and  to  faVcAir  in  a  manner  almofl  exclufively,  in  their  impoi'tations,  fuch  as  arc 
made  in  Englifh  bottoms ;  circumflances  which,  united  with  the  famous  a<a: 
of  navigation,  explain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  difproportion  which  exifls  be- 
tween the  number  of  Englifh  and  French  veflels  in  the  commerce  of  the  two 
ftations  fince  the  treaty,  which  is  at  leafl  twcirty  to  one. 

•^  The  opinion  we  develope  upon  this  treaty  is  general,  and  founded  on  a  fimple 
reflexion,  that  France  furnifhes  twenty-four  millions  of  confumers  againfl 
eight  millions  which  England  offers  in  return  *. 

**  The  fituation  of  France  cannot  have  been  confidercd  in  the  prefcnt 
circumflances ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants, 
firfl,  that  natural  and  necefTary  aliment  of  national  induflry  becomes  a  tri- 
bute  to  England,  who  has  carried  her  fabrics  to  the  highefl  degree  of  per- 
fcd:ion ;  the  French  manufafturers  and  workmen,  difcouraged  vrithout  labfour, 
and  without  bread,  may  offer  an  eafy  conquefl  to  Spain,*  Who,  more  enlight- 
ened at  prefent  upon  the  real  means  of  increafing  her  profperity  and  her 
glory,  developes  with  energy  the  defire  of  augmenting  her  population,  of  ex- 
tending and  perfedting  her  agriculture,  and  of  acquiring  the  induflry 
that  fhall  fufBce  for  her  wants,  and  exclude  as  much  as  fhall  be  poffible  from 
her  markets  objeds  of  foreign  fabrication.  We  are  affurcd  that  the  workmen 
in  the  fouthern  provinces  pafs  fucccffively  into  the  different  manufadures 
which  are  eflablifhed ;  an  emigration,  which  cannot  but  increa&  by  the  ef- 
FcQs  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England." 

"  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  fame  memoir  declare,  that  the  Englifh 
had  not  augmented  their  confumption  of  French  wines  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty.  And  they  dwell  repeatedly  on  the  fuperior  wealth  of  the  Englifh 
manufadluters  to  that  of  the  French  ones,  the  influence  of  which,  in  the  com- 
petition cJf  every  fabric,  they  feel  decifively. 

*'  The  French  miniflry,  the  Archbirtiop  of  Sens  at  their  head,  to  remove  the  im- 
prefRon  which  they  feared  would  follow  the  preceding  memorial  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufadhirers  of  Normandie,  employed  the  celebrated  ceconomifte 
Monf-  du  Pont,  editor  of  the  Efhemerides  du  Citoyen^  a  periodical  work,  printed 

*  It  is  not  a  trifling  error  in  the  Chamber  to  ftate  eight  millions  inftead  of  fifteen,  the  UBl 
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17671 — 1770*  ^^^  fin<^c  cle(5tcd  for  Nemours  into  the  national  aflembly,  to 
anfwer  it,  which  he  did  in  detail,  and  with  ability  :  the  following  extradls  will 
fhew  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  treaty.     * 

<<  Relative  to  the  wine  trade>  your  information  has  not  been  exa<9:,  I 
am  certain  that  it  has  been  confiderably  augmented.  The  difference  between 
the  duties  in  England  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  France  was  34/  of  our 
money  the  bottle;  it  is  at  prefent  but  5/.  8  den.  in  fpite  of  the  proportional 
diminution  made  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal,  an  approximation  of  which  muft 
be  very  favourable  to  us.  Authentic  accounts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lon- 
don have  been  fent  to  the  department  of  foreign  aiffairs,  ftating  the  quantity  ' 
of  French  wines  imported  into  that  fingle  city,  and  it  rifes  from  the  month  of 
May  to  that  of  December  of  the  laft  year  (1787)  to  6000  tons  of  four  ba^ 
riques  each»  In  preceding  years,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  the  legal  importa- 
tion has  amounted  only  to  400  tons,  and  the  contraband  import  was  eftimated 
at  about  an  equality.  The  augmentation,  therefore,  for  the  city  of  London, 
is  at  leaft  5000  tons,  or  20,000  bariques,  which,  at  1200  liv.  amount  to 
6,000,000  liv.  The  accounts  of  the  balance  of  commerce  for  nine  years  pre- 
ceding the  laft  war  mark  1500  tons  as  the  mean  export  of  our  wines  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  1784,  that  export  did  not  exceed  2406  tons. 
The  city  of  London  has  therefore  imported  in  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787 
four  times  more  than  the  three  kingdoms  formerly  imported  in  the  courfeof  a 
whole  year. 

"  The  fale  of  vinegars,  brandy,  oil,  fbap,  dried  fruits,  prefervcs,  cambric, 
linens,  and  millenery,  has  much  augmented.  In  particular,  cambric  and  linens 
have  doubled. 

"  But  this  is  no  reafon  why  the  miniftry  fliould  not,  on  one  hand,  exert  them- 
•felves  with  all  activity  to  oblige  the  Englifti  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
(which  they  have  deranged  by  their  tariffs  and  regulations  of  their  cuftoms) ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  favour  the  national  induftry,  particularly  that  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Picardy,  Nofmandie,  and  Champagne,  for  whom,  fince  the  treaty, 
the  competition  of  the  Englifh  has  certainly  been  very  mifchievous  ffrh 
fdcbeufe). 

**  There  are  five  branches  of  induftry  in  which  the  Englifhhave  over  us  at 
prefent,  in  fomc  refpeds  an  advantage  more  or  lefs  folid ;  in  cotton  ftufFs,  in 
finall  woollens,  in  pottery^  in  fteel,  and  in  leather. 

"  In  regard  to  cotton,  Monf.  Barneville  is  in  pofleffionof  a  machine,  invented  . 
by  his  uncle,  which  fpins  thread  of  a  degree  of  finenefs  till  now  unknown; 
even  to  300,000  aulns  of  thread  from  a  pound  of  cotton.     The  fineft  mufliris 
of  Afia  are  made  with  threads  of  140,000  aulns  to  the  pound.,    The  govern- 
ment, after  three  years  coniidei-ation,  has  at  laft  determined  on  the  report  of 

M.  Dcf-. 
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M,  Defmareft  to  purchafe  this  machine,  and  to  diftribute  many  of  them  among 
our  manufactures. 

**  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  have  not  a  fuperiority  over  the  Englifli  in  cot- 
tons. We  have  the  raw  material,  and  even  fell  to  our  rivals  the  greater  part 
of  what  they  ufe.  We  have  provifions  and  labour  cheaper,  than  they  have  *. 
It  is  only  machines  which  we  want,  or  rather  we  do  not  want  them,  for  we 
have  them  in  great  numbers ;  we  have  artifts  capable  of  perfecting  them  ;  we 
have  alreaciy  the  foreign  models ;  we  can  give  prizes,  and  we  have  academies  to 
judge  f . 

"  As  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  of  competition  in  fine 
cloths,  ratines,  cfpagnolettes,  moUetons,  and  caps  made  of  Spanifli  wool; 
or  in  which  it  enters  for  the  greater  part.  Our  fabrication  of  this  fort  is  Tu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  Englifli ;  our  fluffs  are  fofter  and  more  durable,  and  our 
dyeing  more  beautiful.  We  can  imitate  at  will,  all  the  fombre  colours  of  the 
Englifli  fabrics,  but  they  cannot  copy  any  of  our  lively  colours,  and  efpecially 
our  fcarlet. 

"  In  the  middling  clafs  of  wollens,  which  comprizes  the  tricots  and  fmafl 
fluffs,  we  have  a  marked  inferiority.  The  wools  of  which  thefe  are  made  are 
with  us  lefs  fine,  lefs  brilliant,  and  higher  priced.  But  this  eyil  is  not  with- 
out a  remedy. 

"  Of  the  next  manufadture  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Englifli  potteries  have 
been  imported  at  all  times  into  Loraine,  without  paying  any  duties,  and  yet 
that  province  is  full  of  manufadtures  of  pottery  which  profper.*' 

Relative  to  the  fleel  manufacture,  Monf.  du  Pont  cites  the  following  cafe : 
**  Monf.  Doffer,  after  having  been  a  long  time  at  Clignancourt  occupied  for 
€ur  Englifh  magazines  to  make  bijoux  of  fteel,  which  have  been  fold  for  En- 
glifh,  has  been  taken  under  the  proted:ion  of  government,  who  have  furniflied 
him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  bufinefs.  At  prefent  eftablifhcd  in  the  in- 
clofure  of  the  Quinze  Vingts,  he  there  fabricates,  with  at  leaft  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  England,  and  at  a  lower  price  by  30  per  cent.  J  all  the  beautiful 
works  in  fleel,  watch  chains,  fwords  &c.  &c.  &c/* 

Monf. 

♦  Not  fo ;  a  man  is  fed  cheaper  in  France,  living  badly^  but  provifions  arc  not  cheaper,  and  labour 
is  really  dearer,  though  nominally  cheaper. 

1 1  muft  fmile  at  academies  being  named  among  the  manufefturing  advanUges  of  France :  I  wonder 
what  academies  have  done  for  the  manufaAures  of  England* 

X  The  extravagance  of  this  ridiculous  ^ffertion,  carries  in  itfelf  Its  o^n  feply :  If  this  chcapnefi 
arifes  from  government  nrenuums  or  affiftance,  it  is  a  farce,  and  abfolutely  beyond  any  fair  con- 
clufion:  ifit  is  notffomfiich  affiftance,  I  demand  how  it  happens  that  this  manufaiSurer  has  been 
clfablifhed  by  govel-nment  ?  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  eftablifh  his  own  fabric,  able  to  undcr-worfc, 
and  at  Paris  too  I  the  Englifh  Uttd  febrics  30  per  cent  I  i  if  ib,  then  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
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"  Monf,  da  Pont'  then  iniifts  at  length  on  the  great  import  of  Englifli  manu- 
fadures,  which  took  place  clandeftincly,  not  only  from  England  diredtly,  but 
by  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Liege,  which  it  was  found  impollible 
to  prevent,  and  contends,  that  converting  fuch  import  to  a  legal  one,  to  the 
profits  of  the  ftate,  was  an  objedt  of  no  flight  importance, 

*'  It  is  fome  years  fince  the  manufafturers  of  Sedan,  and  after  its  example 
thofe  of  Louviers,  Abbeville,  and  of  Elboeuf,  have  raifed  the  prices  of  their 
cloths  2^  per  cent,  and  not  without  fome  reafon,  imagining,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  to  benefit  the  undertakers  of  thofe  fabrics.  But 
to  whatever  reafon  it  might  be  affigned,  certain  it  is,  that  German  cloths, 
which  never  came  into  the  kingdom  before,  have,  fince  this  rife  of  price, 
found  a  confiderable  fale  in  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  national  manufac- 
tures ',  the  treaty  of  commerce  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  evil  being 
felt,  the  whole  effe(5l  has  beerf  laid,  without  much  reafon,  to  the  operations  of 
that  treaty/'  *  ^  . 

Mr.  Du  Pont  in  like  manner  examines  the  ftate  of  the  filk  manufadure, 
which  he  fliews  to  be  at  Lyons  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  mifery  and  diftrefs,  ow- 
ing to  the  war  in  the  north  of  Europe  abforbing  thofe  expences  which  in 
peace  were  otherwife  employed ;  to  the  fuccefsful  exertions  in  Spain  for  in- 
creafing  the  fabrics  of  that  country ;  and  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  filk  ; 
yet  while  the  declenfion  of  that  toanufadlure  had  thus  no  fhadow  of  coniiec-  . 
tion  with  the  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  happening  at  the  fame  time,  the  evil, 
like  all  the  others,  has  been  attributed  to  its  influence* 

**  At  all  events^  the  treaty  of  commerce,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  only  gua^ 
rantee  of  peace  between  the  two  empires.  I  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe^ 
that  its  perfpedive  has  haftened  the  conclufiofi  a  year  or  two,  and  we  have  thus 
^ared  400,000,000  liv*  of  expence ;  the  impofts  which  would  have  been  necef* 
jfory  to  pay  the  intereft,  the  lofs  of  blood,  and  the  frightful  chances  which  every 
war  entrains  in  its  fuite.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  without  it,  we  (hould  for 
fix  months  paft  have  been  engaging  in  hoftilities,  the  term  of  which  would 
have  been  impoflible  to  forefee.  When  France  and  England  remain  neuter 
and  united,  no  war  can  be  durable  in  Europe ;  for  though  other  powers  have 
cannons,  foldiers,  and  bayonets,  yet  none  of  them  have  refources  to  fupport  a 
^^ar  of  any  length ;  not  even  thofe  who  reckon  upon  a  treafure,  which  would 

Normandie  arc  truly  weak  in  their  arguments  irt  favour  of  great  capitals  in  the  hands  of  niA{ter  iftanu*- 
fafturers,  and  the  fa£l  on  the  contrary  muft  be  admitted,  that  no  capital  at  all  will  affe^  the  bufinefs 
juftas  weil.  What  fatisfaSibn  is  here  given,  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  "Was  not,  as  in 
rtany  other  cafes,  -a  piece  of  tharletainerie  in  government  ?  To  pleafc  and  delude  the  people  by  a 
cheapnefs  gained  by  government  paying  the  piper  ?  Has  the  bufinefs  takc;i  root  ?  Has  it  become  Oi 
national  objedt  ?  or  is  it  a  Paris  toy  i 

3  Y  ,  be 
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be  diflipated  in  two  campaigns  at  moft.  The  only  folid  treafure  U  a  good 
agriculture  and  an  induftrious  people.  The  repofe  of  the  world,  and  abpve  all 
our  own,  holds  therefore  almoft  folely  by  this  treaty;  which  citizens,  zealous 
without  doubt,  but  certainly  too  little  enlightened,  would  wifh  to  fee  annihilated. 

The  argument  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  two  king- 
doms, founded  pn  France  containing  twenty^four  millions,  and  England 
eight  millions,  is  not  juft.  France  contains  nearly  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
the  three  British  kingdoms  eleven ;  but  the  whole  reafoning  is  a  fophifm, 
founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  riches  of  the  two  nations.  It  is  not  on  po- 
pulation that  we  are  to  Calculate  the  means  of  buying  and  felling,  of  pying 
and  being  paid.  Unhappily  the  greateft  difference  found  between  the  two  em- 
pires is  not  in  their  manufadtures ;  that  of  their  agriculture  and  crbps  is  much 
more  coniiderable.  The  annual  crops  of  England  have  been  calculated  with 
.care  at  2,235,000,000  liv,  (97,781,2501.)  adding  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, they  cannot  amount  to  lefs  than  3,000,000,000  liv, '(131,250,000!,) 
Thofe  of  France,  calculated  with  great  fagacity,  after  certain  cafes  in  fome 
points,  and  on  conjedlures  combined  from  all  forts  of  views  in  others,  have  been 
valued  at  the  loweft  at  3,200,000^00  liv.  and  at  the  higheft  at  4,000,000,000 
liv,  (175,000,0001.).  We  have  therefore,  at  the  moft,  but  a  fourth  more 
crop  than  England;  but  we  have  to  fubfift  a  population  two  and  an  half  times 
greater.  Before  we  trade  abroad  we  muft  live.  Retrench  from  three  milliards 
the  cafy  fubfiftence  of  eleven  millions  of  people;  retrench  from  4  milliards  the 
fobfiftcnce,  a  little  more  difficult,  of  28  millions  of  people,  and  you  will  foon 
fee  that  it  is  not  the  nation  of  twenty-eight  millions  that  furnifhes  the  beil 
market  for  foreign  commerce,  and  confequently  for  luxury,  which  can  only  be 
paid  for  with  a  fuperfluity. 

The  experience  of  all  times  has  proved,  that  nations  fucceffively  rival  each 
other  in  manufaftures.  Spain  debauches  and  carries  oiFour  workmen  in  filk  | 
but  fhe  cannot  take  from  U6  oor  cultivators,  the  nature  of  our  foil,  our  happy 
expofition,  nor  the  privileged  produds  which  we  poflefs  exclufively.  It  is 
therefore  upon  the  prod uifts  of  cultivation  that  muft  be  founded,  in  the  mod 
folid  manner,  the  proiperity  and  commerce  of  a  great  empire. 

And  even  as  to  fabrics^  you  fee  by  the  example  of  the  paft,  that  excluding 
competition  has  left  ours  in  an  inferiority  of  which  you  complain.  It  cannot  be 
neceflaiy  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  beft  method  of  raifing  the  induftry  of  a  nation 
to  a  par  with  its  neighbours,  is  by  eftablifhing  fuch  a  communication  as  ihall 
place  unccafingly  modek  and  objed:s  of  emulation  under  the  eyes  of  fuch  as 
are  inferior* 

It  is  clear  that  by  refer ving  to  the  manufadurers  of  a  nation  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  fupplying  it^  we  dcftroy  among  them  a  great  part  of  the  principle 

of 
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of  that  aftivity  which  ought  to  pcrfe(9t  their  induftry.  Believing  thcmfelves 
fure  of  purchafers,  and  fure  alfo  of  fixing  their  own  price,  they  negleft,  with 
all  proprietors  of  exclufive  privileges,  to  feek  the  means  of  imbrication  the  moft 
economical,  and  thofc  which  would  render  their  labour  the  moft  pcrfeft, 

Monft  du  Pont  enters  into  a  deta^il  of  the  courfe  of  exchange  through  fifty- 
feven  pages,  from  which  he  deduces  the  faft,  that  the  balance  upon  the 
trade,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty,  was  in  favour  of  France  :  from  May  1787 
to  March  1788,  he  gives  a  table  of  exchanges,  divided  into  three  epochs; 
I.  From  the  ift  of  January  1785,  to  the  recoiqage  at  the  French  mint  in  Oc- 
tober; 2.  From  the  recoinage  to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  from  ift  No- 
vember 1785  to  laft  of  April  1787;  3.  From  the  treaty^  to  the  tinae  of  hi* 
writing,  /.  c.  from  jft  May  1787  to  laft  of  Mvch  1788, 


Firjl  Epocb. 
Par  of  exchange  counted  on  filver  28.1441JI,  counted  on  gold  3a. 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 


a8  44 


May, 
June, 

July, 


2a 
28 


X  3 

a8  ^ 


Auguft, 

September, 

Oaober, 


1 » 


28 
29 


3 

XT 


From  January  to  September  1784,  exchange  was  at  30  and  31,  and  fell  ta 
29,  at  which  rate  it  was  about  3  per  cent,  againft  France ;  but  it  fell  in  June 
to  284.4.,  which  was  a  lofs  of  4  per  cent, ;  and  in  Auguft  the  lofs  was  at  the 
height,  or  44.4.  per  cent,  which  funk  in  Oftober  to  2Vt  P^r  <^«^t« 

Second  Epoch. 
Par  of  exchange  by  the  alteration  in  the  French  money  counted  on  gold 


28444U44»  aad  on  filver  z%^\^\. 

Nov.        -      29  t2j. 

May,        - 

29 

Dec.       -    29  T»y 

June, 

29 

Jan.        -     29  ^ 

July.      - 

29 

Feb.       -     29  A 

Aug. 

29 

March,  -     29  ^ 

Sept. 

29 

April,    -     29  tV 

Oft. 

29 

»  7 

TT 

s 

TV 


I  3 

mr 
9 

TT 

3 

TT 


Nov. 
Dec. 
1787  Jan, 
Feb. 

March, 
April, 


29    f 
^9  4^ 


Upon  this  epoch,  Monf.  du  Pont  has  a  long  obfervation  concerning  a  fup- 
pofed  tranfport  of  old  louis  d'or  from  England  to  the  French  mint,  which  die 
chamber  of  commerce,  in  their  reply,  juftly  rejeds. 
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Third  Epoch. 


Par  as  before. 


May- 

-     30xV 

June 

-     29.:4. 

July 

-     29  i 

Aug. 

'     294'r 

-  -2914 

-  29II 


1788 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


•    2944 

-      ^9   T 


1737     May  -     30^Vl  Sept. 

oet: 

Nov. 

Dec.         -    29t^ 

During  thefe  eleven  months,  the  mean  rate  has  been  2944t4'>  ^^  about  2'^ . 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  France. 

By  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce^  the  im- 
ports of  Englifh  goods  in  France  for  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787,  amounted 
tp  ^5,294,000  hv.  and  the  export  of  French  goods  to  England  during  the  fame 
time  to  26,276,000  liv.  a  difference  which  Monf.  du  Pent  attempts  to  con- 
vert into  the  favour  of  France,  upon  grounds  not  at  all  fatisfadtory. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  reply,  affert,  .refpeding  the  navigation 
employed,  that  from  May  to  December  1787,.  there  entered  the  ports  of 
France  1030  Englifh  fhips  of  68,686  tons,  whereas,  in  the  fame  trade,  there 
were  only  170  French  fhijis  of  5570  tons. 

In  the  fame  reply,  the  Chamber  rejedt  the  reafanings  of  M.  du  Pont  upon 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  and  infift  that  it  was  affedted  by  collateral  changes,  and. 
by  tranfadiions  not  commercial. 

I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  the  treaty,  both  according  to  tlie- 
Engli/h  cuftom-houfe,  and  alfo  by  the  regifters  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance 
du  Commerce  at  Paris  y  which,  I  fhould  however  remark,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
fon  more  accurate  in  its  eftimations ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  queftion  between  the 
authority  of  the  two  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  I  (hould  not  hefitate  a  moment 
in  preferring  the  P>ench  authority;  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  articles 
the  valuation  attached  to  fome  denominations  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II*. 
though  the  real  value  is  known  to  have  quintupled. 


EngUjffj  Account.. 


Export  of  Britijh  ManufaSlurcs 

to  France. 

£.           .s.      J. 

£■ 

t. 

d. 

1769, 

83,213        18     4 

1784, 

93.763 

7 

X 

1770*  • 

93>23i        7     5 

1785. 

-      244,807 

19 

5 

177'. 

«5,95i         2    6 

1786, 

-      343.707 

II 

10 

1772, 

79>534       13    7 

1787,. 

-      713.446 

14 

II 

J  773;. 

95.370       13    -8 

17'88, 

884,100 

7 

I 

^774, 

85>685       13     2 

1789, 

-      830,377 

17 

0 
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The  rife  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  for  every 
thing  Englifli,  which,  f  believe,  was  then  pretty  much  at  its  height ;  the  mo- 
ment the  honour  of  the  nation  was  fecured  by  wiping  off  the  difgraces  of  the 
war  of  1756,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  American  one,  the  predilection  for  every 
thing  Engli(h  fpread  rapidly.  In  order  to  fliew  the  proportioa  whicb-  our  ex- 
port of  mianufeaures  to  France  bears  to  our  exports  to  all  the  world,  I  ihall  in^  , 
fert  the  total  account  by  the  fame  authority^ 

£•  /.  </.  I                                    £•  /.  4/. 

178^,        -        11,830,194  19  7  1785^.       -        »3>779^740  18  9 

1787,  -        121053,900  3  5  1790^       -       14,921,00a  o  o 

1788,  -        12,724,719  16  9 

We  know  that  all  thefe  fums  are  incorreft  ;  but  we  may  fuppofc  the  incorred-- 
nefs  as  great  one  year  as  another,  and  that  therefore  the  comparifon  of  one  year 
with  another  may  be  tolerably  exaft*  The  following  French  accounts  have  beea* 
taken  with  fingular  attention ;  and  as  duties  have  been  levied  on  every  article,, 
the  amount  may  be  nibre,  but  cannot  be  lefs». 

French  Accounts 
Imports  from  England  into  France^  in  \rj%%\^ 

Ihr. 

Woods,,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  of  which  <:oal  near  6,000,000  liv-  i^>553i4oa 

Other  raw  materials,,  not  die  direft  produft  of  the  earth,.       •  2,246,5.00 

Manufaftiired  goods,                  .— —                 ■  1.9, 1  o  i , 900 

Manufafturcd  goods  from  foreign  induftry             ■                    —  7^700,900 

\jiG^\ox%  (boijfons)                 — *                 ■                             ■■  271,000 

Eatables  (comefiibles)y  fuch  as  fait  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  &c,  9^992,000 

Drugs,                ■                       —            i,995>9^ 

Groceries,.               -— —                  — — —                   ■    ■■  1,026,900 

Cattle  .and  horfes,                — —                ■                         ^ 702,800 

Tobacco,                  '                                — —                    ■'  843,100 

Various  articles^.                — —                            ■■•              ■  187,200 

Weft  India  cotton,  and  Weft  India  goods,  none,^  ■ 

60,621,900 

-  Exports' fTX)m  France  ta  England^  in:iy^%^ 

Woods,-  coal),  and  raw  materials, -— -  S34>ioo 

Other  raw  materials,.,  not  the  direct . product  of  the  earth,  635,200- 

Manufaftured  French  goods,.                       ■•     '          — —  4,786,200 

Manufaftured  goods  from  foreign  induftry>            — —  2,015,100 

Liquors,.               ■                            ■■    ■-            ■  13,492,200 

Eatables,                 — — •                — ~-                    ■  2,2  i  5^,400 

Drugs,            —                — ^        .    .  7S9>^o^ 

Groceries  none,. 

Cattle  and  horfcs,,               ■                   ■                    ■  181,700' 

Tobacco, 
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Tobacco,  —                        -,— ^                         733>90<5 

Various  articles,  ■  167,40a 

Weft  India  cotton,  ■                             :                 4ji97>300 

Wert  India  goods,  — —  641,100 


31,154,500 

Explanation. — All  manufadtured  goods,  both  Engllfli  and  foreign,  imported  by 
the  Englifh  merchants,  have  been  under-rated  about  one-twelfth,  which 
will  add  3,238,800 liv.  The  French  exports  muft  alfo  be  increafed  for 
fmuggling,  &c.  &c, ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  real  account 
between  the  two  nations  may  be  thus  ftated  : 

liv. 

Exports  from  England  to  France,  —  63,327,600 

i France  te  England,  —  331847,470 


Balance  againft  France^        —  —  29,480,130 

liv. 

Total  Exports  of  England  to  France  in  1789,        —        58,000,000 


Ditto  of  EngUfli  ntanufaftures  in  1787,        ~        33,000,000 

1788,  —        27,000,000 

1789,  —        23,000,000 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  cuftom-houfcs  do  not  differ  eflentially  in  their  accounts. 

Before  I  oflfer  any  obfervations  on  thefe  accounts  I  fhall  infert  a  few  notes 
I  made  at  fome  confiderablc  towns  of  the  intelligence  I  received  perfonally. 

1787. — Abbeville. — In  difcourfe  upon  the  effedl  of  the  new  treaty  of 
commerce  with  England,  they  exprefTed  great  apprehenfions  that  it  would 
prove  extremely  detrimental  to  their  manufactures.     I  urged  their  cheap  labour  ] 

and  provifions,  and  the  encouragement  their  government  was  always  ready  to  ! 

give  to  manufadures  :  they  faid,  that  for  their  government  nothing  was  to  be  j 

depended  upon ;  if  their  councils  had  underftood  the  manufadtures  of  the  king-  | 

dom,  they  certainly  would  not  have  made  the  treaty  upon  fuch  terms ;  that 
there  were  intelligent  perfons  in  their  town  who  had  been  in  England,  and 
who  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  (imilar  Englifh  fabrics  were  fome 
cheaper  and  others  better,  which>  aided  by  fafhion  in  France,  would  give  them  i 

a  great  advantage  ;  that  provifions  were  by  no  means  cheap  at  Abbeville,  and 
the  workmen  in  feveral  branches  of  their  fabrics  were  paid  nearly  as  much  as 
in  England,  without  doing  the  work  equally  well,  at  leaft  this  was  the  opi-  j 

nion  of  fome  very  good  judges  -,   and  laftly,  that  all  Abbeville  are  of  this  " 

opinion.  'l 

Amiens.— 
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Amiens. — I  had  here  fome  converfation  to  the  lame  purport  as  at  Abbe- 
ville ;  the  whole  town  ^I  was  aflured  had  been  alarmed  from  the  firft  ru- 
mour of  the  terms  on  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  ^  they 
arc  well  convinced  that  they  cannot  in  any  one.  inftancc,  as  they  aflcrt,  ftand 
the  competition  of  Englifli  goods-  On  my  afking  what  reafon  they  had  for 
fuch  an  idea,  the  perfon  I  converfed  with  went  into  a  warehoufe,  and  bringing  a 
piece  of  ftuffand  another  of  flannel,  they  were,  he  faid,  Englifli,  and  from  the 
price  at  which  they  were  gotten  before  the  treaty,  he  drew  the  conclufion;  he 
was  alfo,  he  faid,  well  informed  of  the  prices  in  England.  In  the  cotton  fabric, 
he  faid,' the  fuperiority  was  yet  greater;  in  a  word,  that  Amiens  would  be 
ruined,  and  that  on  this  point  there  was  but  one  opinion. 

The  manufadturers  of  all  countries  are  full  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  which 
ufually  prove  extremely  gfoundlefs.  In  all  probability  the  effed:  would  be  as 
cxpedled,  if  a  counter  ftream  of  emulation  and  induftry  did  not  work  againfl 
it.  The  introduftion  of  Englifli  fabrics  may  be  hurtf^il  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
long  run  may  be  beneficial,  by  fpurring  up  the  French  manufafturcrs  to  greater 
exertions  and  to  a  keener  induftry. 

BouRDEAUx. — The  intercourfe  between  this  port  and  England  has  beert 
hicreafed  a  great  deal  fince  the  treaty.  Warehoufes  of  Englilh  goods  are  open- 
ed. The  article  which  has  hitherto  fold  the  bcft,  and  quickeft,  is  that  of  the 
StafFordfliire  potteries ;  the  quantities  of  thefe  which  have  been  fold  is  very 
great :  but  the  hardware  fcnt  hither  has  been  found  fo  dear,  that  it  could  not 
be  fold  in  competition  with  French  and  German,  except  in  a  very  few  articles. 
Of  fadlery"  there  are  feveral  fliops  opened  that  have  fold  largely.  Beer  has 
been  tried,  but  would  not  do  ;  the  Dutch  is  ftiil  preferred  for  the  Weft-Indies 
as  cheaper;  that  of  England  has  been  fold  at  9oliv.  the  barrique,  of  250 
French  bottles,  and  fome  of  it  arrived  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  merchantable.  Wine 
has  increafed  in  its  export  to  England,  but  not  fo  much  as  was  expedled ;  be- 
fore the  treaty  it  was  8000  tonneaux  a  year,  and  it  has  not  rifen  to  iz,oqo  ^ 
however,  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  againft  England  Jtb,  and  wine,  owing  to 
the  prefent  failure  of  the  crop,  has  increafed  in  price  50  per  cent^  Brandy 
has  alfo  increafed. 

The  Englifli  take  only  the  two  firft  qualities  of  wines  —  or,  rather,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  do  fo ;  for  their  merchants  eftabliflied  here  mix  and  work  the 
winefentin  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  real  quality  of  it  is  unknown;  this  is 
the  account  given  us.  Thofe  two  firft  forts  are  now  at  >^.2o  to  ^^22  a  bar- 
rique, which  is  ^50  French  bottles,  and  270  Englifli  ones.  The  other 
qualities  ^are  fold  from  ^.15  to  jT.iS,  port  charges,  caflcand  fliipping  inclu- 
ded 3  freight  to  London  is  50s.  a  ton,  bcfides  15  percent,  primage,  average, 
iic.    The  French  duty  is  28  liv.  the  tonneau,  which  has  been  lowered  to 

5liv. 
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5liv.  ^/.  from  laft  Oftober  to  the  firft  of  January  next,  a  regulation  whicli 
it  is  faid  will  not  take  place  longer. 

Be  A  uv  A  IS, — The  opinion  univerfal  among  the  manufadhirers  here  is,  that 
the  Englifh  fabrics  are  fo  fuperior  in  cheapnefs,  from  the  wife  policy  of  the 
encouragements  given  by  government,  that  thofe  of  Beauvais,  (hould  they  come 
in  competition,  muft  fink  y  fo  much  of  the  fabrics  here  as  are  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  lower  people  might  perhaps  ftand  it,  but  not  any  others ; 
and  they  think  that  the  moil  mifchievoirs  war  would  not  have  been  fo  inju- 
rious to  France  as  this  moft  pernicious  treaty. 

Lille. — I  no  where  met  with  more  violence  of  fentiment,  relative  to  this 
treaty,  than  here  j  the  m'anufadturers  will  not  fpeak  of  it  with  any  patience  j 
they  wifli  for  nothing  but  a  war ;  they  may  be  faid  to  pray  for  one,  as  the  only 
means  of  efcaping  that  ideal  rain,  which  they  are  Sil  fure  muft  flow  from  the 
influx  of  Englifh  fabrics  to"  rival  their  owni.  This  opinion  ftruck  me  as  a  moft 
■extraordinary  infatuation  ^  for  in  the  examination  which  took  place  at  the  barj 
of  our  Houfes  of  Lord§  and  Commons,  this  is  precifely  the  town  \i^hofe  fa* 
tries  were  reprefented  as  dangeroufly  rivalling  our  own,  particularly  the  cam- 
blets  of  Norwich  -,  and  here  we  find  exa<5tly  the  counter  part  of  thofe  appre* 
henfions.  Norwich  confiders  Lille  as  the  moft  dreadful  rival,  and  Lille  regards 
Norwich  as  fo  formidable  to  her  induftry,  that  war  and  blood/lied  would  be 
preferable  to  fuch  a  competition*  Such  fadis  ought  to  be  ufeful  to  a  politician  | 
he  will  regard  thefe  jeaioufies  wherever  found,  either  as  impertinence  or  kna- 
very, and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  hopes,  fears,  jeaioufies,  or  alarms, 
which  the  love  of  monopoly  always  infpires,  which  are  ufually  falfe,  and  al- 
ways mifchievous  to  the  national  inCerefts,  equally  of  every  country, 

Nantes.— 'In  converfation  here  on  this  treaty  with  fome  very  refpe(5bblc 
commercial  gentlemen,  they  were  loud  againft  it ;  infifted  that  France  fent  no 
fabrics  whatever  to  England  in  confequence  of  it,  not  to  the  amount  of  a  fingle 
fol ;  fome  goes,  and  the  fame  went  before  the  treaty ;  and  that  England  has 
not  imported  more  wine  or  brandy  than  ufual,  •  or  at  leaft  to  a  very  fmall 
amount ;  we  know  at  prcfent  that  this  was  not  corredt* 

Rouen, — -The  quantity  of  merchandize  of  all  forts  that  has  been  imported 
herefrom  England  fince  the  treaty,  is  very  confiderable,  efpecially  StafFordftiire 
hardware,  and  cotton  fabrics^  and  feveral  Englifli  houfes  have  been  ^ftabli/h- 
^d.  They  confider  the  treaty  here  as  highly  detrimental  to  all  the  manufa<fhircs 
of  Normandie. 

I  am  better  fatisfied  with  the  real  fadt  than  if  it  were,  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Normandie  imagined,  mucji  more  in  favour  of  England ;  for 
as  the  benefit  is  more  likely  to  laft,  fo  the  treaty  is  more  likely  to  be  renewed  i 
aod  confequently  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  more  durable.     The 
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balance  of  the  manufa<Sturing  account  docs  not  exceed  1 4  millions,  which  is  very 
fiir  fhort  of  the  French  ideas,  and  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  leflen.  The 
1 8  milHons  of  raw  materials  and  coals,  inftead  of  being  an  import  hurtful  to  the 
interefts  of  French  induftry,  is  beneficial  to  it  5  and  they  therofelves  wifely  con- 
fider  it  as  fuch,  and  lamented  the  old  duties  on  the  import  of  Englifh  coal, 
afferting,  that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  Here  are  10  millions  of  imports, 
and  a  balance  of  eight  in  dired  objeds  of  agriculture,  as  corn  and  meat.  If  a 
people  will,  manage  their  agriculture  in  fuch  aprepofterous  manner,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  feed  themfelves,  they  fhould  eftcem  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  amy 
neighbour  that  will  do  it  for  them.  Raw  materials,  including  drugs,  with 
cattle,  corn,  and  horfes,  \Qry  nearly  account  for  the  whole  balance,  great  as  it 
is,  that  is  paid  on  the  total  to  England  ;  and  as  fuch  objeds  are  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  France  to  import,  as  for  the  benefit  pf  England  to  export,  the 
whole  trade  muft,  both  in  extent  and  balance,  be  deemed  equally  reciprocal,  and 
of  courfe  equally  tending  to  advance  the  profperity  of  each  kingdom.  There  is, 
however,  a  circumftance  in  which  matters  are  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,  and 
that  is,  in  payments.  The  French  are  paid  for  dieir  goods,  whatever  thefe  may 
he,  according  to  agreement ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the 
complaints  againft  the  mode  of  dealing  in  France,  not  only  in  refped  of  pay* 
'  ment,  but  alfo  of  want  of  confidence,  fince  their  goods,  fairly  executed,  accord-, 
ing  to  patterns  agreed  on,  are  feldam  received  without  difputeor  dcdudion:  and 
while  they  cheerfully  do  juftice  to  the  punduality  of  the  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, &c.  they  put  very  little  value  on  the  French  trade,  fpeaking  in  general. 
It  is  the  fame  with  Birmingham,  whofe  merchants  and  manufacturers  aflert 
ftrenuoufly,  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  been  of  no  fervice  to  their  town  -,  the 
French  having  taken  as  largely  their  goods,  by  contraband,  before  the  treaty,  as 
at  prefent,  through  a  different  channel ;  with  this  change,  that  the  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  Flemmings,  with  whom  they  dealt  before,  paid  better  thah  the 
French.  Thefe  circumftances  are  great  dedudions  from  the  apparent  merit  of 
the  treaty,  which  cannot  be  fairly  eftimated,  unlefs  we  could  know  the  amount 
of  our  exports  fent  out  clandeftinely  before  it  was  concluded.  The  manufac- 
turers are  certainly  the  beft  judges  i  and  they  unite,  with  one  voice,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  either  to  condemn  it,  or  at  leaft  to  aflert  its  having  been  a  mere 
transfer  fcom  one  channel  to  another,  and  not  an  increafe.  The  benefit  of  it, 
however,  as  a  political  meafure,  which  tends  to  eftablifti  a  friendftiip  and  con- 
nedion  between  the  two  countries,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  with  any  pro- 
priety ;  for  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  produdive  of  peace,  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  ten  fuch  balances,  as  appears  on  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned 
account, 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  the  MqntfaStura  of  France. 

PiCARDiE — AUevilkfir^YV£.   famous  manufadure  of  Vanrobais  has  bccir. 

JL      ddfcribed  in   all  dictionaries  of  commerce  arid 
fimilar  works  ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the  buildings  are  very  large, 
and  all  the  convenienciea^  feem  to  be  as  compleat  as  expcnfe  could  make  them :" 
the  fabric  of  broad  cloths  is  here  carried  on  upon  the  account  of  the  mafter  of 
the  eftabliftiment,  from  the  back  of  the  fheep  to  the  laft  hand  that  is  given; 
They  aflert,  that  all  the  wool  ufed  is  Spanish,  b^it  this  mull  be  received  with: 
ibme  degree  of  qjualification.     They  fay  that  1500  hands  are  employed,  of 
which  2*50  are  weavers ;  but  they  have  experienced  a  great  declenfion,fince.thc 
cfl:abli(hment  of  the  fabric  at  Louviers,  in  Normandie.     They  have  fcveral. 
ginning  jennies,,  by  which  one  girt  does  the  bufinefs  of  46  fpinners. 

An  eflablilhmerit  of  this  kind,  with  all  the  circumftances  which  every  one* 
knows,  attended  it,  is  certainly  a  very  noble  monmnent  of  the  true  fplcndour 
of  that  celebrated'  reign  to  which  Monf..  de  Voltaire  juftly  enough  gave  the 
title  oiAgei  but  I  have  great  doubts  whether  it  is  poflible  to  carry  on  a  ma- 
aufadhire  to  the  beft  advantage,  by  thus  concentrating,  in  one  eftabliihmenr^ 
all  the  various  branches  that  are  eflential  to  the  completion  of  the  fabric.     The 
divifion  of  labour  is  thus  in  fome  meafure  loft,  and  entirely  fain  rclpeft  to  the- 
mafter  of  each  branch.     The  man  whofe.  fortune  depends  entirely  on  the 
labour  of  the  fpinner,  is.  more  likely  toXmderftand  fpinning  in  perfeftion,  than, 
he  who  is  equally  concerned  in  fpinning  and  weaving;,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
fame  with  refpedt  to  dreffing,  milling,  dying,  &g.  when  each  is  a  feparate 
bufinefs  each  muft  be  cheaper  and  better  done.     The  appointment  of  com- 
mis  and  overfeers  leflens,  but  by  na  means  gets  rid  of,  thedifticulty.  In  viewing; 
a  manufkdture  therefore  I  am  not  fomuch  ftruck  with  that  great  fcale  which. 
Ipeaks  a  royal  foundation,  aa  with  the  more  difFufive  and  by  much  the  .more* 
ufeful  figns  of  induftry  and.  employment,  which  fpread  into  every  quarter  of 
'  a  city,  raife.  entire  ftraets  of  little  conifortable  houfes,  convert  poor  villages, 
into  little  towns,  and  dirty  cottages  into  neat  habitations..    How  far  it  may  be 
neceflary  when  manufadures  are  firft  introduced  into  a  eountry  to  proceed  on; 
the  plan  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  I  ftiall  not.  enquire,  but  when  they  are  as 
well  eftabliftied  as  rfieyare  at  prefent,  and  have  long  been  in  France,  the 
more  rivals  in  Imaller  undertakings,,  which  thefe  great  eftablifliments  have  to. 
contend  with,  the  better  it  will  generally  be  found  for  the  kingdom,  always 
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avoiding  the  contraty  extreme,  which  is  yet  worfe,  that  of  fpreading  into  the 
pountry  and  turning  what  ought,  to  be  farmers  into  manufaiSurers. 

Befides  fine  cloths,  they  make  at  Abbeville  carpets,  tapeftry,  worfted  (lock* 
ings,  barracans,  a  light  ftuit  much  Worn  by  the  clergy,  miaorques,  and  other 
i^milar  goods.     They  haye  alio  a  fmall  fabric  of  cotton  handkerchiefs « 

Amiens — Abounds  with  fabrics  as  much  as  Abbeville  j  they  make  cottons, 
camblets,  calimancoes,  minorqu^s,  coarfe  cloths ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  wool 
worked  here  but  that  of  Picardy  and  a  little  of  Holland,  none  of  England, 
or  next  to  none;  they  would  get  it  they  fay  if  they  cqvild,  but  they  cannot^ 
i  examined  their  cotton  ftockings  carefully;  and  found  that  4  or  5  liyres  was 
the  price  of  fuch  as  were  equal  to  thofe  I  had  brought  from  England,,  and 
which  coft  at  London  as.  6d.'  this  difference  is  furprizing,  and  proyes,  if  any 
thing  can,  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  our  cotton  fabrics,    . 

Breteuil, — ^They  have  a  manufadlure  here  on  a  finall  fcale  of  fcythes  and 
wood  hooks,  the  former  at  457!  and  the  Utter  at  307;  the  iron  comes  ftom 
St.  Diziers,  and  the  coals  from.  Valenciennes.  Nails  are  alfo  made  here  for 
horfe-flioes  at  ^f.  the  lb.  but  not  by  nailors  who  do  nothing  elfe. 
.  Orleans. — The  manufadhires  are  not  inconfiderable,  they  make  ftock- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  print  linens ;  a  fabric  of  woollen  caps  has  been  ef- 
tablifhisd  here  fince  Louis  XIV. 's  time,  in  which  two  houfes  arc  employed  s 
the  chief  we  viewed.  It  employs  at  home  about  300  working  hands,  and  1 2 
to  1 500  others*  The  caps  are  entirely  made  of  Spanifh  wool*  3  oZrof  yarn 
.rfnake  a  cap ;  they  are  all  for  exportation,  from  Marfeilles  to  Turkey  and  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  being  worn  under  turbans  5  in  dreffing  they  cxtratSt  the  greafe 
with  urinei  full  and  fini{h  in  the  manner  of  cloth  v 

.  The  fugar  refinery  is  a  confiderable  bufincfs,  there  are  10  large  and  17 
fmaller  houfes  engaged  in  it ;  the.  firft  employ  each  40  to  45  workmen,  the 
l^ter  1.0  to.12 ;  one  oi  the  principal,  which  I  viewed,  makes  600,000  lb.  of 
fugar,  and  the  reft  in  proportion.  The  beft  fugaf  is  from  Martinico,  but 
they  mix  them  together.  Rum  is  never  made  from  mela&s>  which  is  fold 
to  the  D,utch  at  ^/^  ^^^  ^h.  the  fpum  is  fqueezed>  and  the  refufe  is  fpread 
thick  pa  meadow  to  kill  mofs>  which  ijt  does  very  effedtually.  The  price  of 
raw  fugar  is  30  to  45  liv*  per  100  lb.  The  coal  they  burn  is  from  the  vicinity 
of  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois^     Trade  in  general  is  now  brifk  here. 

Romorentin.— A  fabric  of  common  cloths  for  liveries  ajnd  foidiers,  car* 
ripd  on  by  private  weavers,  who  procure  the  wool  and  work  it  up ;  they  are 
atjeaft  100  in  number,  and  make  on  an  average  20  pieces  each  in  a  year;  it 
is  feat  to  Pafis.  At  Vatan  there  aare  about  20  of  the  iame  weavers  and  300 
J^pinners^ 
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Chateattroux — A  fabric  of  cloth,  which  two  years  ago,  before  the  fai- 
lure of  the  maftcr,  gave  employment  to  500  hands,    boys  included,  and  to 
1 500  to  1 800  fplnncrs  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;   it  is  a  Manu^ 
JuBure  Royale^  like  that  at  Abbeville,  of  Vanrobais,  by  which  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  an  exemption  for  all  the  workmen  employed  within  the  v^ls  from 
certain  taxes,  I  believe  tailles.     Some  gentlemen  of  the  town  keep  at  prcfent 
IPO  hands  at  work^n  the  houfe,  and  the  fpinners  depending  on  that  number^ 
in  order  that  the  fabric  might  not  be  loft,  nor  the  poor  left  entirely  without 
employment ;  there  is  true  and  ufeful  patriotifm  in  this.     The  cloths  that 
were  made  here  were  i  to  14.  aulns  broad,  which  fold  at  8  liv.  to  23  liv.  the 
aulnj  they  make  alfo  ratteens.     In  the  town  are  about  80  private  weavers, 
wfco  make  nearly  the  fame  cloths  as  at  Romorentin,  but  better;  fell  from  8  liv* 
to  1 8 liv.  the  auln,   i^  broad;  thefe  private  fabrics,  which  do  not  depend onr 
any  great  eftablifhment,  are  vaftly  preferable  to  concentrating  the  branches 
in  one  great  inclofure ;  the  right  method  of  remedying  fuch  a  feilure  as  has 
happened  here,  is  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  increafe  the  number  of  pri- 
vate undertakers.     The  cloths  are  all  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country  now 
20  to  ^jf.  the  lb.  it  has  been  dearer  for  two  years,  and  ten  years  ago  was  to 
be  had  for  1 5  to  ^of.  from  the  24th  of  June  it  is  fold  at  every  market  and  iix 
large  quantities ;  manufadurers  come  from  Normandie  and  Picardy  for  twelve 
days  together  to  buy  wool,  wafh,  and  fend  it  off. 

At  two  leagues  from  Chateauroux  are  iron  forges  which  let  at  140,000  liv» 
a  year  (^((^.6125),  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 

Limoges. — The  moft  confiderable  fabric  here  is  that  of  druggets,  the 
warp  of  which  is  of  hemp  thread,  and  the  woof  of  wool,  100  looms  are 
employed  by  them.  Siamoife  ftuflfs  are  made  of  hemp  and  cotton,  fold  at 
30104871  an  auln;  there  are  about  1000  or  1100  cotton  fpinners  in  the 
Limofin,  alfo  various  mixed  ftuff&  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  filk  and  thread 
under  many  denominations,  for  gowns>  coats,  waiftcoats,  breeches,^  &c.  from 
4  to  6  liv.  the  auln*  Some  ftuffs,  which  they  call  China,  we  rather  dearer  ^ 
a  gown  felling  for  4louis,^  but  of  (ilk  gauze  only  2  louis ;  this  fabric  employs: 
about  20  looms,  worked  each  by  3  or  4  people,  boys  included.  I  took  many^ 
^^ecimens  of  thefe  fabrics,  but  in  general  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  fliew  and 
{inery  with  coarfenefs  of  materials  and  cheapnefs  of  price^  not  at  all  fiiitable 
to  an  Englifh  tafte. 

They  have  alfo  a  porcelane  manufafturc^  purchafed  by  the  King  two  year^ 
ago,  which  works  for  Sevc ;  it  gives  employment  to  about  60  hands ;  I  bought 
a  fpecimen,  but  nothing  they  make  is  chcap^  and  no  wonder,  if  the  King  is 
the  manufatfturer. 

They 
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They  have  in  the  generality  of  Limoges,  which  includes  the  Angoumois, 
feventy  paper  mills  that  manufafture  all  kinds;  they  are  fuppofcd  to  make 
every  day  to  the  quantity  of  ig  cuves^  the  contents  of  which  vary  according 
to  the  fort  of  paper.   A  cuveof  1301b.  will  make  64  reams  of  large  and  fine 
paper,  but  double  that  quantity  of  other  forts ;  they  calculate  that  a  mill  can 
work  about  200  days  in  a  year,  feilivals  and  repairs  excluded  5  this  makes  at 
a  cuve  a  day  454,2001b.  for  a  year's  work  of  a  mill,  and  31,794,0001b.  for  the 
whole  generality,  and  they  value  it  at  2oyi  the  lb.  which  makes  as  many  livres, 
or  j^. 1, 390,987.     They  confider  the  manufadlurc  as  greatly  overloaded  with 
an  excife,  which  amounts  to  about  4.th  part  of  the  value,  but  they  have  an 
allowance  for  all  they  prove  to  be  dcfighed  for  exportation,  in  the  nature  of  our 
drawbacks  ;  the  manufacture  has  increafed  notwithftanding  the  duty.     They 
reckon  here,  and  in  all  the  paper  mills  of  France,  the  cylinder  for  grinding  the 
rags,  which  they  call  Dutch  (and  which  we  have  had  fo  long  in  England)^ 
as  a  new  and  great  improvement.     Each  mill  employs  from  j  2  to  20  hands,, 
including  carters ;  they  reckon  that  half  the  paper  is  exported^  much  to  the 
Baltic,  and  fome  they  fay  to  England* 

.    They  have  alfo  in  this  generality  4a  iron  forges,  fome  of  which  employ 
100  people,  one  is  a  foundry  for  cafting  and  boring  cannon. 

Brive.— A  filk  fabric  has  been  eftablifhed  here  about  five  and  twenty  years, 
iilk  alone  is  wrought  in  it,  and  alfo  mixed  with  cotton,  and  gauzes  of  all 
kinds  are  made ;  they  fay  they  have  difcovered  a  manner  of  dying  raw  filk, 
with  which  they  make  plain  gauzes  ^^hs  of  an  auln  broad  and  1 1  long ;  the 
price  varies  according  as  they  are  chinees  (waved),  or  not^  a  piece  w)iite>  ftriped 
or  not,   is   54liv.  (2I.  7s.   3d.)  coloured  ones  6oliv.   (2I.    12s.   6d.)'  and 
the  cbinies  8oliv.  (3I.  los.  od.) ;  they  make  alfo  a  thick  fliining  fluff  in  imi- 
tation (^  Manchefler,  at  6  liv.  the  auln,  alfo  filk  and  neck  handkerchiefs  of 
a  German  tafle,  fold  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Auvergne.     A  merchant  alio  at 
Bafle,  in  Switzerland,  is  fo  good  a  cuflomer  as  to  have  taken  1 000  dozen  of 
them.     They  have  60  or  80  looms  conflantly  at  work  in  the  town;  the  weaver 
having  his  loom  in  his  houfe  and  fupplied  with  the  material  from  the  manu- 
fadory,  and  paid  by  the  piece ;  each  loom  employs  five  people,  women  and 
children  included.     They  ufc  only  French  filk,  which  though  not  fo  fhining 
as  the  Italian,  is,  they  lay,  ftronger,  bears  the  preparation,  and  wears  better. 
They  have  alfo  here  a  cotton  mill  and  febric  which  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
has  only  one  combing  machine,  and  three  double  ones  for  fpinning  ;  they  fay 
that  this  machine,  with  the  afliflance  of  1 5  people,  does  the  work  of  80  y 
this  undertaking  has  been  eftablifhed  and  is  carried  on  by  Meifrs.  Mills  and 
Clarke,  the  former  an  Englifhman  from  Canterbury^  the  latter  from  Iroland,, 
both  induced  by  encouragements  to  fettle  in  France* 

SOUILIAC—- 
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SotJiLL  AC — P/jyr/7i:.— No  manufadures  whatever  in  the  country. 

Cahors^^ — Somefmall  n^anufadtories  among  them,  one  of  woollen  cloth  j 
jfome  years  ago  it  had  near  looo  workmen,  but  the  company  difagreeing,  a 
3awfuit  cnfued,  fo  that  it  decrcafed  to  1 50 ;  the  fpinners  are  chiefly  in  the 
town ;  work  up  both  French  and  Spanifh  wool,  but  the  latter  not  of  the 
firft  quality.  They  fhewed  us  however  fome  cloth,  made  as  they  fay  entirely 
of  Spanifti  wool,  at  3  liv.  loy  the  lb.  which  is  notfo  good  as  their  ratteens, 
made  with  4.  wool  of  Navarre  and  Rouflillon,  and  4.  Spanifh  j  they  make  fomc 
cloths  for  the  home  confumption  of  the  province  entirely  with  the  wool  of 
Navarre,  an  auln  broad,  at  1 1  liv.  the  auln;  ratteens  4-  of  anauln  broad,  at  22 
liv.  the  auln ;  a  fecond  fort  of  ratteens,  made  with  French  wool,  an  auln  broad, 
3fi  liv.  the  auln. 

Caussade. — ^This  country  is  full  of  pcafant  proprietors  of  land,  who  all 
abound  very  much  with  domeftic  manufafturcs  5  they  work  their  wool  into 
common  cloths  and  camblets,  and  all  the  women  and  girls  (pin  wool  and 
hemp,  of  which  they  make  linen;  there  are  weavers  that  buy  about  two 
quintals  of  wool,  pay  for  the  fpinning,  weave  it,  and  carry  the  cloth  to  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  merchants  that  buy  the  fuperfluity  for  export. 

MoNTAUBAN.— The  woollen  manufafture  here  is  of  fome  coniequtncc, 
confiding  of  common  cloths,  croi/l'es,  half  an  auln  broad,  and  feveral  forts  of" 
iluiFs  ;  they  give  the  epithet  roya/e  to  one  houfe,  but  in  general  the  fpinning 
and  weaving  are  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  the  country,  not  only  on  ac- 
<Jouht  of  the  mafter  manufadturers,  but  alfo  by  private  weavers,  who  make 
and  carry  their  ftufFs  to  market  undreffedj  the  people  of  the  fabric  I  viewed 
affert,  that  they  ufe  only  Spanilh  wool,  but  this  is  every  where  in  Fiance  a 
common  affertion  by  way  of  recommending  their  fabrics,  and  has  been  heard 
in  thofe,  known  on  much  better  authority  to  ufe  none  at  all ;  another  circum- 
ftance  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  wool  of  Rouflillon  goes  in  common  manulac- 
•  taring  language  under  the  denomination  of  Spanifh ;  I  faw  their  raw  wool,  and 
am  clear,  that  if  it  is  Spanifli  it  is  of  a  very  inferi9r  fort ;  the  quality  and  the 
price  of  the  cloths  fpeak  the  fame  language;  they  dye  the  cloth  and  not  the 
wool  prcvioufly ;  they  fell  their  broad  cloths,  which  are  ^ths  of  an  auln  wide, 
at  17  liv.  the  auln,  (14s.  lofd*)  and  the  croj/?es  at  5  liv.  10/  Twelve  hun-* 
dred  people  are  iaid  to  be  employed  by  this  fabric. 

.  The  filk  manufa<fhire  i«  alfo  confiderable  j  they  work  up  not  only  the  filk 
of  the  environs,  but  of  the  upper  country  alfo^^  they  make  ftoekings  and 
faiallfl:ufl&,  but  the  former  the  chiefs  it  is  executed  lik  the  woollen  febric, 
bothby  mafter  4mnufaaurerfi.  and  by.  private  loom«;  a  ftocking  engine  cofts 
icom  ij  to  ao^louisy  and  a  workman  can  earn  wit&  it  to  3  liv*  a  day.  ~ 

.    '  TouLouaE-^ 
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TouLOxrsB— Has  a  woollen  and  a  filk  fabric ;  in  thefirft  are  worked  light 
ilu£fs>  and  has  about  80  looms^  which  are  in  the  town ;  in  the  other  ftockings^. 
fluffs,  damaflcs,  and  other  fabrics,  worked  in  flowers ;  about  80  looms  alfb^ 

St.  Martin.— There  are  here  ten  manufafturers  houfes,  one  of  whick 
made  lafl  year  700  pieces  of  woollen  fluffe,  each  fix  aulns  long ;  oh  an  aver- 
age each  houfe  500  pieces,  chiefly  bays,  fays,  and  other  fluffs,  the  chain  of 
thread;  fome  for  home  confumption,  but  chiefly  for  exportation  to  Spain* 
Their  befl  is  4  liv.  1 57!  the  canne  of  8  palms,  and  10  palms  to  the  auln,  half 
an  anln  broad.  Other  fluffs  3  liv.  i^f.  dye  in  all  kinds  of  colours*  There 
are  plenty  of  fpinncrs  of  both  thread  and  wool ;  weavers  and  fpinners  are  fpread 
over  the  country,  but  the  combers  and  carders  are  at  home.  Th^  ufe  fome 
Spanifh  wool  from  the  Navarre  hills  at  3oyi  the  Ib^  this  year  3371  but  very 
dear.. 

St.  Gauden^t^ — ^Manufadlures  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  both  of  wool  alone^ 
and  wool  and  thread  mixed;  the  principal  fabric  is  a  light  fluff  called.  Cadis>,  • 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Spain. 

Bagnere  de  LircHON. — At  half  a  league  from  this  place  is  a  manufac-- 
tureof  cobalt,  it  is  faid,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which- was  alL- 
fupplied,  before  the  eilablifhment  of  this  fabric,^  by  a  Saxon  gentleman,  from: 
the  Works  in  Saxony ;  and  what  is  now  made  here  is  ufcd  at  home  and  ex- 
ported as  Saxon  cobalts  The  ore  is  brought  fjrom.  Spain  at  a  veiy  high  price^ 
from  a  mine  in  the  Pyrenees,  not  more  diflant  in  a  flrait  line  than  fix  leagues,, 
but  the  road  is  fo  rocky  that  the  ore  is  brought  by  the  valley  of  Larboufte,, 
which  takes  up  a  day  and  a  half.  The  ore  is  not  found  in  v^ns,  but  in. 
lumps,  {rognons^)  fo  that  it  is  often  lofl  and  found  again. 

A  remarkable  circurxiflancci  and  hardly  credible,  is  their  employing  ore  alfo* 
f^rom  Styria,"  which  is  fhipped  at  Triefle  for  Bourdeaux,  and  brought  by  the 
Garronne  to  Tguloufe,  and  hither  by  land,  at  the  expcnce  oi  ^^f.  the  quiri* 
tal.  They  ufe  alfo^  fome  from  Piedmont;,  of  thefe  different  ores  that- from- 
Styria  is  the  worfl  and  the  Spanifh.  the  befl: ;.  they  coflat  the  manufaftory,, 
one  with  another,  300  liv.  to  360 hv.  the  quintal;  the  Spanifh  ore  i»  the  firfl 
defcribed  by  MonL  Fourcroy,  the  grey  or  afh.  coloured;,  they  do  Hat  melfc 
tliefe  ores  feparate  but  mixed  together. 

The  procefs  purfued  in  this  manufaSory  would  be  tedious^  to  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  my  readers,  I  fhall  therefore  only  give  a  few  heads  from  the  me- 
moranda I  made  after  having  viewed  it  attentively :  the  reputation  of  the  Dae 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  as  an  able  chymifl,^  united  with^  his  rank,  induced  thcr 
director  of  the  fabric  to. explain  the  niatter  fully;  I  attended  him  in  viewing, 
the  work  :  they  firfl  pound  the  ore  into  powder,  which  is  placed  in  a  fort  of 
^oon  in.a- furnace  to  roafl,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  arfbnic  by  fub^i^ 
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lunation )  it  is  received  in  a  canal,  pr  chimney,  which  winds  horizontally ;  by 
an  opening  in  the  wall  a  man  enters  for  gathering  this  arfenic ;  this  is  an  opera- 
tion very  dangerous  to  the  health,  yet  for  ^^f.  to  3  liv.  a  day  they  get 
men  to  execute  it,  who  for  a  preventative  of  the  ill  eiFedts  fwallow  fome 
milk,  and  keep  cloths  to  their  mouths  and  nofes  dipped  in  milk,  -and  kept 
conftantly  wetted.  The  cobalt  remains  after  this  roailing  in  a  greyifh  black 
calx ;  bifmuth  is  found  mixed  with  it,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fpoon.  They  have  another  way  alfo,  which  is  that  of  fufing  the  cobalt,  thus 
purged  of  its  arfenic,  in  order  to  get  the  regulus ;  I  few  fome  large  pieces  of 
rfcgulus  with  bifmuth  adhering,  which  were  in  all  probability  procured  in  this 
method ;  hitherto  they  have  not  applied  the  bifmuth  to  ufe,  nor  tried  whether 
it  would  anfwer  to  fend  it  to  thofe  places  where  it  is  worked. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  calx  of  the  cobalt,  they  mix  it  with  pot-afli  and 
roafted  flints  as  a  flux,  in  large  crucibles,  which  are  placed  fix  together,  in  a 
large  long  furnace,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  arched  to  an  angle,  a  current 
of  air  paflingj  the  furnace  is  heated  with  dry  beach  wood  billets.     Somechy- 
mifts  dfert,  that  there  fhould  be  of  flints  3  to  i  of  the  cobalt,  but  they  uie 
1 6  to  I,  which  they  fay  is  the  Saxon  method,  and  thefe  flints  contain  fome  fmali 
portion  of  cobalt ;  it  requires  a  fierce  fire  of  twelve  hours  to  reduce  the  calx 
of  cobalt  to  a  glafs ;  when  this  is  nearly  in  a  white  fufion  (as  they  term  it,) 
they  take  it  out  with  iron  ladles,  and  throw  it  into  a  veiTel  conftantly  fupplicd 
with  freih  water  for  cooling,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  a  pounding  mill  and 
beat  to  powder,    in  which  operation  they  almoft  always  find  fome  drops  of 
regulus,  which  are  taken  out ;   when  pounded  it  is  carried  to  a  kind  of  table 
three  ftories  high,  ftreams  of  water  are  turned  on  to  it,  while  two  men  at  each, 
table  ftir  it ;  this  is  for  freeing  the  cobalt  from  impurities  ;    it  pafles  with  the 
water  into  a  large  tub  pierced  at  different  heights,  that  the  water  may  flow 
away  and  leave  the  cobalt  at  the  bottom ;  but  as  this  water  is  in  fome  mea- 
fiire  tinftured  with  this  precious  material,  it  is  not  fuflFered  to  ruii  to  wafte ; 
a  large  ciftern  is  under  the  whole  room  into  which  it  is  received,  and  whence 
it  is  drawn,  oflF  from  time  to  time^    the  cobalt  thus  gained  is  of  the  worft 
quality. 

The  waflied  cobalt  Is  carried  to  a  mill,  which  grinds  it  under  a  ftone,  the 
powder  is  received  in  a  large  veflfel  of  water,  which  is  made  by  trituration  to 
imbibe  the  tindlure,  and  is  hence  drawn  oiF  four  times  into  as  many  vcflfels, 
that  the  water  may  depofit  the  jnatcrial :  The  powder  thus  gained  is  car- 
ried to  the .  drying  room,  where  it  is  dried  in  long  fhallow  trays,  and  then 
redaced  to  a  finer  powder  by  fifting ;  in  which  {kte  it  is  (o  fine  that  they 
water  it  with  a  gardener's  rofe  to  prevent  its  being  blown  away^  in  which 
ftate  it  is  in  order  to  pack  into  caflis  for  iale. 

The 
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The  motion  to  the  whole  machinery.  15  given  by  two  underfliot  water- 
wheels. 

Vicinity  to  the  Spanifh  mine,  and  cheapnefs  of  wood,  were  the  inducements 
to  eftablifli  this  fabric  here ;  they  now  make  pot-afli, .  which  was  formerly 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  coft  40  liv,  the  quintal,  but  they  can  make  it 
here  for  laliv. 

Narbonne,— !-A  manufafture  royale  of  filk  fluffs,  the  mafter  of  which  is  a 
bankrupt.  This  is  the  fecond  of  thefe  privileged  eftablifliments  which  I  have 
found  in  the  fame  fituation ;  Chateauroux  the  former.  It  fhould  feem  that 
government  never  interferes  by  privileges  but  to  do  mifchief. 

B  E  z  I E  R  s  • — A  fmall  fabric  of  filk  flockings . 

MoNTPELLiER. — Confiderable  fabrics  of  blankets,  filk  handkerchiefs^  ver- 
digreafe,  and  many  other  articles. 

NisMES. — This  is  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  manufitduring  places  in 
France';  they  make  a  great  variety  of  fluffs,  in  filk,  cotton,  and  thread,  but 
tlie  firfl  is  the  great  manufa<Sure ;  thele  are  faid  to  maintain  from  10  to  15,000 
hands ;  for  the  intelligence  varied  between  thofe  numbers.  Silk  flockings  arc 
faid  to  employ  2000  ;  handkerchiefs  are  a  confiderable  article,  printed  linens, 
&c. ;  in  the  lafl  there  are  workmen  that  earn  7  or  800  liv.  a  year. 

Gange.— The  mofl  noted  manufafture  of  filk  flockings  in  all  France  i  thqr 
make  them  up  to  36  liv.  a  pair. 

ViGAN. — Silk  flockings,  and  filk  and  cotton  vefls. 

Lodeve. — The  principal  manufadture  here  is  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of"  va- 
rious regiments  in  the  French  army ;  6000  men  are  thus  employed.  They 
make  alfo  filk  flockings  and  vefls  of  cotton,  but  no  cloths  for  the  Levant  \  60 
quintals  of  oil  are  confumed  in  the  town  every  week  in  the  year. 

Beg  de  Rieux.— ^The  manufaftures  here  are  the  famous  cloths  called  L^iir-n 
drins^  which  are  exported  to  the  Levant ;  they  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Rouf-* 
fiUon  and  Narbonne ;  alfo  fine  cloths  of  a  thicker  flaple,  and  filk  flockings* 
The  villages  in  the  mountains  are  all  employed  in  this  manufa<5lurc. 

Carcassonne. — Londrins  the  great  fabric  here  alfo;  the  mafler  manu- 
fafturers  give  the  materials  to  the  weavers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piec^,  and  thus 
the  manufacture  fpreads  into  the  country  both  fpinning  and  weaving ;  they 
are  made  of  Rouflillon  and  Narbonne  wool,  which  goes  by  the  nanie  of  Spa^ 
nifh,  46  inches  wide,  *the  Taune  8  pans.  They  have  alfo  eflablifhed  a  fmall 
fabric  of  fine  cloths,  which  they  term  a  fafon  de  Louviers,  at  10  liv.  an  auln, 
but  not  comparable  to  the  original. 

Lfliould  here  obferve,  that  thefe  Londrins,  of  which  at  all  thefe  towns  I 
took  patterns,  are  a  very  light,  beautiful,  well  dy^d,  bright  cloth,  that  have  had^ 
and  defervedly,  from  quality  and  price,  the  greatefl  fuccefs  in  thaLcvant.     1  faw 
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Ac  wool  Acy  are  made  of,  and  {hould  not  have  known  it  frona  a  good  fpecimcn 
fcom  the  South  Downs  of  Suflex. 

Ba<}N£R£  de  Bigore. — They  make  here  fomc  ftockings  and  woollen 
fluffs,  but  not  to  any  amount. 

•  Pau, — A  confidcrable  manufadure  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  with  red  cotton 
borders,  alfo  of.  linen  for  fhirts,  table-cloths,  and  napkins  5  the  flax  is  raifed 
chiefly  in  the  country  around  5  the  fabric  is  fpread  into  the  country  in  every  di- 
tcdtion ;  much  exported  to  Spain  and  to  America,  by  way  of  Bourdeaux.  The 
handkerchiefs  arc  from  36  to  72  Kv ;  the  dozen,  my  fpecimcn  at  42/  each, 
and  by  the  dozen  42liv.  to  481iv.  the  fquare  3  paus  3^^-  The  linen  for 
ihirts  is  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  price  is  from  50/.  to  6  liv,  the  auln-  A 
talde-cloth  and  twelve  napkins  they  call  a  fervice,  and  cofts  from  36  to  150 
liv.  I  examined  all,  and  thought  them  on  the  whole  very  dear,  for  they  make 
hardly  any  thing  tolerably  fine. 

Anspan. — ^The  Pau  linen  manufadure  is  here  alfo  on  a  fmaller  fcale. 

AiaRC. — A  fmall  manufa<fture  of  porcelane,  or  rather  earthen-ware,  a  cup 
ffid  iaucef  for  S/.  alfo  of  linen  for  the  table  and  fliirts. 

Lei  TOUR, — There  is  here  a  tannery,  which  was  twenty-five  years  ago  not 
an  inconfiderable  manufadure,  that  iS',  before  the  excifes  on  leather  were  laid, 
htit  now  reduced  te  kfs  than  one  fourth  of  what  it  was  ;  at  that  time  it  ufed 
37,000  quintals  of  bark,  and  drefled  18,000  flcins,  but  now  only  4000.  The 
King's  wood  near  the  town,  which  is  extenfive,  yields  the  bark,  the  price  40 
to  5oy!  the  quintal;  their  water-mill  grinds  100  quintals  a  day;  the  bark 
oakc6  for  fiifel  fell  at  6  liv.  theiooo.  They  have  120  tan  pits,  which  give 
employment  to  about  100  men.  The  mafter  of  the  fabric  complains  bitterly 
of  the  tax,  which  is  2/-  ^he  lb.'  on  all  forts  of  leather,  fheep  fkins  excepted, 
aiid  he  is  clear  that  it  ha^  deftroyed  the  manufadlure.  It  is  paid  only  when  the 
drefled  hides  are  taken  out  of  the  warchoufe  for  fale,  by  which  means  thelcfs 
capital  on  account  of  the  tax  is  ncceflary. 

Agen.— ^Thechief  manufacture  here  is  one  of  fail-cloth,  very  much  decreafed 
iince  the  war,  which,  while  it  lafled,  gave  it  an  extraordinary  vigour;  at 
that  tinie  320  workmen  were  employed  in  the  houfe;  now  it  has  only  150 
in  winter.  There  are  now  eighteen  to  twenty  combers  doing  20  lb.  of  hemp 
a  day,-  for  which  they  are  paid  8  liv.  the  quintal ;  in  the  war  there  were  forty 
of  them  ;  3601b.  of  hemp  per  diem  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  fabric. 
All  the  hemp  ufed  is  raifed  on- the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  fpun  in  the 
country,  at  the  rate  of  7/  the  lb.  for  the  beft  thread.  We  viewed  an  apart^ 
ment  with  84  looms  (they  have  160  in  the  houfe),  that  make  eleven  forts  of 
•fail-cloth  for-  the  royal  navy,  in  general  of  22  or  24  inches  broad;  the  firft  is 
Ibid  at  44yi  the  auln,  the  fecond  at  48  ;  to  prepare  the  hemp  for  combing, 
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they  grind  it  undcr^  a  cylindrical  ftone  in  a  fort  of  ciftern ;  it  Is  then  divided 
into  two  forts  for  fails,  and  into  a  third  for  ropes.  They  have  many  ftone  citterns 
for  bleaching  1 50  quintals  of  thread  at  a  time,  of  which  one  man  does  the 
whole  vork  by  means  of  pumping  the  lixivium  at  once  from  the  copper  into 
all  the  cifterns.     The  weavers  are  paid  ^If.  the  auln  on  an  average. 

Befides  this  fabric  of  hemp  they  have  one  of  cotton,  which  is  flopped  at 
prefent ;  one  of  printed  linens,  which  is  brifk^  and  another  of  fergcs  and  other 
woollen  fluffs,  which  is  carried  on  by  private  weavers  in  their  own  houfes. 

Chateaurault. — They  have  a  manufafture  of  cutlery  here,  in  which 
there  is  one  circumflance  that  appears  rather  fingular,  which  is  the  &bric  be- 
ing carried  on  with  fuccefs  almoft  without  a  divifion  of  labour.  Every  houfe 
in  feveral  flreets  is  a  cutler's  fhop,  with  its  little  forge,  tools,  grinding-wheel, 
&c.  and  the  man,  with  the  afSflance  of  his  wife  and  children,  makes  knives, 
fcifTars,  &c.  &c.  executing  the  whole  procefs  himfelf,  which  in  a  large  fabric 
goes  through  fo  many  hands.  As  a  foreigner  I  paid  more  dian  the  hie  price 
for  the  fpecimens  I  bought,  yet  they  were  very  cheap,  vaflly  cheaper  than  I 
could  have  believed  poffible  with  a  manufadure  carried  on  in  contradi(aion  to 
a  principle  which  I  had  erroueouily  conceived  ta  be  cfTential  to  cheapnefs ; 
they  make  nails  alfo.  Fuel  is  no  where  cheap  in  France  (unlefs  it  be  in  the 
foret  of  the  Lyonois),  yet  here  are  hundreds  of  little  forges  burning,  to  ex- 
ecute what  one  would  perform  at  a  third  of  the  expence. 

Tours. — The  principal  manufadure  in  this  city  is  that  of  filk;  they  make 
flowered  damafks  and  plain  fluffs ;  there  is  a  large  building  called  the  Matiu-^ 
faclure  Royaky  in  which  many  workmen  were  pnce  employed,  but  none  at 
prefent,  as  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  give  the  filk  to  the  workmen,  in 
order  for  their  weaving  it  at  their  own  houfes,  which  feems  an  experiment 
that  afcertains  the  benefit  of  thefe  expenfive  cflablilhments ;  the  whole  fabric 
has  however  declined  exceedingly,  and  is  at  prefent  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  nor  are 
the  men  affured  of  conflant  employment,  which  is  the  worfl  circumflance 
that  can  attend  any  fabric.  Prices  of  weaving  vary  of  courfe  with  the  pat- 
terns of  flowered  filks ;  one  which  I  faw  working,  a  very  full  pattern,  was 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  7liv.  the  auln,  the  price  of  the  filk  ,38  liv.  the  auln, 
and  to  make  the  auln,  employed  the  man,  his  affiflant,  and  his  wife,,  two 
days,  which  earnings  may  be  divided  into  407^  a  day.  for  the  weaver,  20/ 
for  his  afliflant,  and  \of.  for  his  wife,  whofe  bufinefs  was  only  to  adjufl  the 
chain ;  the  breadth  \  of  an  auln ;  the  workmanfhip  of  this  .filk  is  therefore 
between  4  and  4.  of  the  grofs  value.  I  faw  others  working  plain  filks,  in 
which  the  women  weavers  earned  1 8  to  i^f.  a  day,  and  men  3oy^  They 
have  alfo  a  fabric  of  ribbons,  of  which  I  bought,  fpecimens,  but  they  are  be* 
yond  comparifon  dearer  than  the  ribbons  of  Coventry^     We  were  told  that  ^ 

4  A  2  filk 
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filk  at  Tours  employed  2000  people,  but  I  believe  the  number  is  much  ex- 
aggerated. ■ 

They  have  fome  woollen  fabrics  of  no  great  account. 

They  have  alfo,  as  at  Chateaurault,  many  cutlers,  who  make  knives  and 
fciflars  of  a  higher  price  and  much  better ;  the  fpecimens  I  bought  appear  to  be 
cheap.  Nails  are  an  article  alfo  which  gives  employment  here ;  I  found  that 
a  middling  hand  would  make  about  1 009  per  diem,  for  which  number  he  was 
paid  25/.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  day's  work  in  all  fabrics  means  15  or  16 
hours  (except  the  time  taken  for  meals),  common  labourer  10 f.  and  food. 

The  woollen  manufadture  of  common  fluffs  is,  by  fome  accounts  given 
us,  more  confiderable  than  that  of  filk. 

Amboise. — There  is  a  fabric  of  fleel  eflablifhed  here  by  the  Duke  de 
Choifleul ;  in  it  are  made  axes,  hoes,  files,  &c.  They  fay  that  200  men  are 
employed,  but  I  faw  no  figns  of  more  than  100;  they  work  with  charcoal, 
and  alio  with  coals  from  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  They  have  alfoafmall  ma- 
nufadture  of  buttons,  another  of  woollen  cloth  for  cloathing  the  troops,  which, 
however,  did  not  take  root ;  there  is  at  prefcnt  one  of  coarfe  woollen  fVuffs,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  lower  people  :  thefe  fabrics  fhew  how  foftering  and  powerful 
is  the  hand  of  a  prime  minifter,  in  fixing  what  without  him  would  never  be 
fixed  at  all ;  had  this  Duke  continued  in  power,  Amboife  would  foon  liave  be- 
come  a  confiderable  city. 

Blois.— A  fabric  of  very  beautiful  gloves,  which  employs  about  25  hands; 
here  is  alfo  the  fame  cutlery  as  at  Tours  and  Chateaurault ;  and  they  make 
liquorice  cakes  for  coughs,  &c.  as  at  Pontcfradt. 

Beauvais. — This  is  one  of  the  manufadluring  towns  of  France  that  feems 
the  moft  brifk  and  a<ftive  in  bufinefs.  - 1  viewed  the  tapeftry  fabric,  of  which 
I  had  feen  fome  fine  fpecimens  in  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau ;  their  finefl 
works  are  in  filk  as  well  as  in  wprfled ;  they  employ  150  hands,  and  have 
another  fabric  connected  with  this  in.LaMarche. 

I  viewed  the  callico  printing-houfe  of  MelTrs.  Garoierdans  and  Co.  which 
is  upon  fuch  a  fcale  as  to  employ  600  hands  conflantly ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  this  fabric  and  fimilar  on^s  in  England,  and  all  the  patterns  I  faw 
were  very  common,  feeming  not  to  aim  fo  much  at  elegance  or  nicety  of  ex- 
ecutioPt  as  at  the  difpatch  of  a  large  undertaking,  yet  Paris  is  their 
principal  demand ;  they  print  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  callicoes ;  their  mad- 
der is  from  Allace.  There  are  three  other  manufadlures  in  the  town,  and  all 
four  employ  about  1800  hands;  but  the  chief  fabric  is  the  woollen,  which 
employs  7  or  8000  hands  in  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.  They  make, 
under  various  denominations,  coarfe  fluffs  for  the  cloathing  of  the  country 
people,  for  nfiens  jackets  and  womens  petticoats,  &c.  a  truly  ufeful  and  im- 
portant 
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portant  febric,  which  works  only  French  wool,  and  in  general  that  of  tho 
country.     There  arc  alfo  flocking  engines  at  work. 

St.  Gob  in. — The  fabric  of  plate  glafs  here  is  by  far  the  greatcft  and  moft 
celebrated  in  Europe;  the  inclofure  is  great,  and  the  buildings  are  on  a  vaft 
fcale;   1800  men  are  employed  on  the  works  and  in  the  provifioh,  &c.  of 
wood.     I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  arrive  about  half  an  hour  before  they  began  tp 
run ;  there  is  a  vaft  furnace  in  the  center  of  the  building  containing  the  poty 
of  melted  metaU  and  on  each  fide  of  it  a  row  of  ovens  with  fmall  furnaces  for 
cafting.     An  immenfe  table  of  caft  copper,  as  I  judge  by  my  eye  (for  I  did  not 
care  to  meafure  any  thing),  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  broad,  by  five  inches 
thick,    ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  annealing  oven  heated  by   a  furnace   on 
each  fide  of  it.     When  every  thing  is  ready  for  running  the  glafs,  a  comis 
enters,  the  doors  are  bolted,  and  filence  is  proclaimed  by  one  of  the  men 
ftriking  an  iron  bar  on  the  ground  5  if  any  perfon  Ipeaks  but  a  word  after  this, 
he  is  fined  heavily.     The  furnace,  in  which  is  the  melted  glafs,  is  then  opened,    . 
and  the  pots  of  i8  inches  diameter  arc  drawn  out;  two  men,  receiving  it  upon 
a  fort  of  barrow,  wheel  it  to  the  table  above-mentioned,  where  an  iron  crank 
fufpcnded  from  a  windlafs  is  fixed,  and  hoifting  the  metal,  is  emptied  onto 
the  table.     A  great  copper  roller  is  pufticd  over  it,  moving  on  two  ftrips  or 
bars  of  iron  or  copper,  the  thicknefs  of  which  determines  that  of  the  intended 
plate  of  glafs,  for  the  pot  difcharging  its  contents  between  them,  and  the  roller 
brought  gradually  over  it,  which  flattens  by  its  great  weight  the  metal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  thofe  bars ;  the  glafs  is  then  puflied  forward  from  the  table  into 
the  oven  heated  to  receive  it  for  annealing,  or  cooling  gradually,  to  prevent 
cracking.     The  dexterity,  coolnefs,  freedom  from  confufion,  with  which  eveiy 
thing  is  done,  was  very  pleafing. 

The  grinding  houfe  is  great ;  the  whole  of  that  operation  is  performed 
by  hand.  The  motive  for  eftablifliing  this  manufaAure  here,  in  a  fituation  by 
no  means  convenient  for  navigation,  though  the  diftance  is  not  great,  was  that 
alone  of  the  plenty  of  wood.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  a  great  foreft  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  hired  by  the  company  that  carried  on  the  manufadxire. 
All  the  fuel  employed  is  beach  wood,  to  which  circumftance  they  attribute 
the  fuperiority  of  the  French  glafs  to  that  of  England. 

St.  Qui N TIN. — They  make  here  linen,  cambric,  and  gauzes,  fabrics  that 
fpread  all  over  the  country ;  for  all  common  goods,  they  ufe  the  flax  of  the 
country,  but  for  fine  ones  that  from  Flanders. 

Cambray. — They  make  gauzes,  cleresy  and  fome  fine  cambrics,  called 
batijlcs. 

Valenciennes. — Laces  are  here  and  in  all  the  villages  around  a  very  con- 
iiderable  manufaftufe ;  that  of  30  to  40  lines  breadth,  for  gentlemen's  ruffles^ 
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is  from  loo  to  216  liv.  (9I.  9s.)  an  auln,  with  all  other  prices  lower;  a  pair 
of  ruffles  and  a  frill  to  i61ouis;  the  quantity  for  a  lady's  head-drefs  from 
1000  liv.  to  2400  liv.  •  The  poor  women  who  do  this  exquilite  work  do  not 
earn  more  than  20/  a  day,  or  at  the  utmoft  ^o/.  The  fine  cambrics  are  all 
woven  in  cellars  for  humidity  of  atmofphere. 

Lille. — This  is  one  of  the  moft  manufaduring,  commercial,  and  induftri- 
ous  towns  in  France ;  there  is  a  manufaSiure  rvyale  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanifh  wool.  Three  callico  printers  houfes,  but  not  upon  a  very  great  fcale. 
Their  greateft  trade  is  that  of  camblets,  which  employs  many  hands ;  they 
are  made  of  the  long  combing  wool  of  Holland,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
what  they  can  get  from  England,  this  being  the  fabric  which  ufes  more 
.  Engliih  wool  than  any  other  in  France;  They  have  a  cotton  fabric  of  fluffs 
for  linings,  &c.  another  of  blankets ;  alfo  one  of  filk  fluffs,  which  the  pro- 
jyictor  refufed  to  let  me  fee,  the  only  inflanceof  the  kind  I  met  within  the 
cpurfe  of  the  journey  -,  one  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  nothing  to  fhew, 
infleadof  the  fecret  he  pretended  to :  add  to.thefe  a  fabric  of  porcelane. 

St.  Omers. — There  is  a  manufadlure  of  worfled  flockings,  alfo  of  a  kind 
of  fluff  czWcidL  pannes,  but  the  quantity  not  confiderable.     Much  wool  is  fpun. 

Arras.— The  only  fabric  of  any  confequence  is  that  of  coarfe  thread  laces, 
which  find  a  good  market  in  England. 

Beauval. — A  confiderable  manufadlure.of  coarfe  hemp  and  linens,  fack- 
/ing^  &c. 

AuMALE. — A  fabric,  of  no  great  confequence,  of  coarfe  woollens  for  the 
wear, of  the  common  people. 

Rouen. — The  Manchefler  of  France.  One  of  the  moft  commercial  and  ma- 
-nufadiuring  towns  of  the  kingdom.  They  fay,  that  at  prefent  the  velours  and 
cotton  toiles  are  the  moft  flourifhing.  The  fabrics  fpread  over  all  the  countrj'^, 
they  admit  the  velverets  of  England  to  be  much  cheaper,  but  affert  their  pa/'^ 
mentiers  of  filk  and  cotton  mixed,  to  be  cheaper  than  aijy  fimilar  fabric  in 
England;  they  have  alfo  lome  woollens,  but  none  fine  or  deferving  particular 
notice.  Afferted  here  that  fpinning  cotton  employs  50,000  perfons  in  Nor- 
mandie. 

Havre. — Cotton  260  liv.  the  quintal.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  French 
cotton  rather  more  than  2d.  per  lb. 

Pont  a  de  mer. — Vk\yed  the  manufaBure  royale  of  leather  here,  having 
letters  to  Monf.  Martin  the  diredor.  It  confifts  of  a  confiderable  tannery  and 
curriery;  there  arc  96  fats  for  tanning,  and  eighty  workmen  areeipployed.  J 
faw  eight  or  ten  Englifh  curriers ;   there  are  forty  of  them. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  from  the  butcher  is  at  prefent  i  o  to  1 2/  a  lb. ;  a  year 
ago  only  6  i^  which  wad  the  price  for  three  or  four  years  p^^;  the  rife   they 

attribute 
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attribute  to  an  arret  of  the  parliament,  .prohibiting  the  killing  any  cow  calf, 
which  has  made  the  ikins  dear,  and  the  high  price  of  meat  has  had  a  yet 
greater  effed. 

Foreign  hides  fr<Mn  Buenos  Ayres  are  now  iSyi  the  lb.  that  were  lof.*,  they 
have  many  from  Ireland,  which  would  be  the  beft,  if  it  was  not  for  the  care- 
Icfs  way  of  cutting  them  more  than  neceflary  in  killing.  The  Irifh  are  the 
largeft  hides. 

The  bundle  of  bafk  is  30  lb,  (28  to  32),  and  the  price  per  100  bundles,  or 
3000,  is  150  liv,  which  is  about  4I.  4s.  a  ton;  a  few  years  paft  it  was  at  Soliv,^ 
they  bark  all  oak  of  ten  years  growth,  preferring  young  to  what  is  old.  Some 
hides  they  drefs  without  lime,  in  the  Jerfey  way ;  they  drefs  many  hogs  hides, 
and  alfo  goats  from  Sweden.  They  complain  of  the  excife  on  leather,  aflert 
that  there  were  once  forty  tanners  in  this  town,  but  now  not  twenty,  the  de- 
clenfion  owing  to  the  duty  of  "^f.  per  lb. 

Caen. — They  make  a  great  deal  of  iilk  lace  here,  alfo  cotton  and  worftpd 
ftoc  kings. 

Cherbourg. — Near  this  place  is  a  confiderable  fabric  of  blown  plate-glaft, 
which  Monf.  Depuy,  the  dired:or,  was  lb  obliging  as  to  (hew  me;  about  35a 
workmen  are  employed,  but  before  the  American  war  there  were  600 ;  the 
works  at  Cherbourg  have  hurt  it,  as  well  as  grubbing  up  the  foreft  belonging 
to  Monfieur.     It  is  now  fent  to  Paris  to  be  poliflied. 

Bret  AG  NE — Rennes. — Some  fabrics,  but  not  of  cbnfideration ;  linen  for 
fhip-fails,  hats,  earthenware,  dimities,  fiamoifes,  thread  ftockings  :  Some  years 
ago  one  of  cotton,  eftablifhed  by  Pincjon,  author  of  a  pamphlet  Commerce  de  la 
Bretagne,  but  it  was  not  attended  with  any  fuccefs,  and  died  with  Wm. 

St.  Brieux. — Received  here  fome  information  concerning  the  linen  fabric 
of  Bretagne.  The  merchants  and  fadors  chiefly  refide  at  St.  Quintin  and 
Loudeac,  fome  at  Pontivy  and  Uzelles ;  St.  Maloes  is  iaid  to  export  to  the 
amount  of  ten  niillions.  The  thread  is  fpun  all  over  Bas  Bretagne  and  bought 
up  at  markets,  and  woven  into  linen  at  thofe*  towns  and  their  diflrifts ;  the 
loweft  price  is  34  to  387!  the  auln ;  the  next  40  to  ^of.  and  fomcv  but  little, 
is  made  fo  high  as  5  liv.  The  greateft  objedl  in  the  fabric  is  bleaching  it  to  a 
great  degree  of  whitenefs,  which  the  Spaniards  feenl  only  to  regard ;  to  do 
this  the  manufadlufers  are.  forced  almoft  to  rot  it.  Among  other  operations 
to  which  they  fubjedt  it,  is  that  of  putting  it  .in  cafks  of  four  milk  for  3  or  4 
months,  but  the  linen  that  is  only  commonly  bleached  is  llrong  and  excellent; 
the  flax  is  all  produced  in  Bretagne. 

Belle  Istle  to  Morlaix  Ponton. — Much  fpinning  of  flax  through  all 
this  country ;  the  flax  of  their  own  raifing ;  every  farnier  enough  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  family;  the  thread  fells  at. 30/  a  lb.  at  Moslaix. 

Morlaix. 
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Mohlaix.— Much  linen  exported;  thread  fells  at  45/.  the  lb.  fpinning  is 
I2yi  the  lb.  I  was  fhewn  fome  fine  thread  that  coft  3  liv.  loyi  the  lb,  and 
which  will  make  cloth  of  4  liv,  jof.  the  auln.  The  linen  trade  is  now  verjr 
dull,  but  flouri/hed  greatly  in  the  war ;  the  linens  here  are  toi//e  de  menage ; 
that  exported  to  Spain  is  here  called  toi/Ie  de  leoriy  and  is  whitened  till  rotten. 

Nantes. — Here  I  am  aflured  that  the  linen  fabric  of  Bretagne  amounts  to 
24  millions. 

Examine  fome  of  thefe  linens  that  are  for  the  Cadiz  market  j   the  fineft  of  all 
^is  4 liv.  "jf.  the  auln  of  Bretagne  of  50  inches,  and  iths  wide;    it  has  80 
threads  in  an  inchEnglifh:  3  liv.  ^f.  the  auln;   25 1  French  inches  broad, 
70  threads  to  the  inch  Englifli ;   they  are  very  white  and  much  beaten. 

A  confiderable  fabric  eftablifhed  near  this  city  in  an  ifland  of  the  Loire,  for  cart- 
ing and  boring  cannon ;  the  coals  coft  here  34liv.  the  2000  lb.  they  come  by  the 
river  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  calculate  that  the  new  fteam-engine, 
now  erc<fled,  will  confume  100  liv.  a  day. 

Viewed  the  cotton  manufadture  of  Monf.  Pellontier,  Bourcard  and  Co.  the 
Pruifian  Conful,  which  employs  about  200  hands ;  he  fpins  (by  jennies), 
weaves  and  prints  the  cloth,  but  the  condudtor  of  it  fays,  that  the  Swifs  fabrics 
of  the  fame  fort  are  one-third  cheaper,  owing  to  their  employing  much  more 
machinery,  and  to  their  men  working  far  better  and  harder.  Price  of  the  befl 
St.  Domingo  cotton  at  prefent  180  liv.  to  200  liv.  per  quintal. 

Anjou — Angers. — All  alive  with  ftocking  engines,  and  an  infinity  of  fpin- 
ning wheels ;  the  ftockings  are  moftly  of  thread,  but  fome  of  wool ;  they  have 
fpinning  jennies  for  cotton ;   a  fabric  of  fail  cloth,  and  fome  callico  printing.  1 

Maine. — Le    Mans. — Here    are    etamines,     linen,     ftockings,     bleach-  - 

ground?,  &c.  &c.  I 

Norm  ANDiE. — Allencon. — Great  quantities  of  hemp  fpun  and  manufedured  | 

in  all  this  country  into  table-linen,  flieets,  fhirts,  &c.  I 

Gace. — Much  fpinning  of  flax,  which  is  brought  from  Flanders,  the  price 
I  liv.  i6yi  the  lb.  and  fell  it  fpun  at  4  liv.  10/.  but  varying  much  according 
to  the  finenefs  i  a  woman  fpins  a  pound  in  a  week. 

Elboeuf- — The  fabrics  here  arer chiefly  cloths,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
are  of  Spanifh  wool,  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  of  Rouflillon  and  Berri.  The 
wools  of  Segovia  and  the  Leonoife  are  at  5  liv.  i%f.  the  lb.  and  4  liv.  lOyC 
poid  de  Vifcount.  It  is  fpun  in  the  country  for  twelve  leagues  around;  the  price 
of  fpinning  is  from  10  to  i^f.  the  lb.  average  \\f.  for  which  they  fpin  the 
fine  Spanifh  to  the  length  of  825  aulns  of  Paris;  a  good  fpinner  will  do  a  pound 
in  a  day,  but  that  is  beyond  the  medium;  very  few  however  demand  two  days. 
The  carder  has  6  to  Sy^  a  lb. 

Monf.  Grande  has  fome  jennies,  by  which  a  woman  fpins  the  work  of  eight. 

Darnetal. 
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Darnetal.— The  chief  fabrics  here  are  cloths,  a  fa9on  d'Elboeuf,  cfpag- 
nolettes,  flanelles,  ratteens.  Of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  efpagnolettes  of 
4.ths  breadth,  and  price  5liv.  loyi  to  pliv.  loyi  for  mens  waiftcoats,  ladies 
habits,  &c.  The  wool  is  in  general  from  Spain  and  Berri,  but  not  the  Spanifh 
of  the  firft  quality ;  the  Berri  is  as  good,  or  better  than  the  Spanifli  for  this 
fabric.  The  fpinners  are  paid  14  to  1 6yi  the  lb.  for  which  they  fpin  it  to  the 
length  of  600  aulns.  Carding  is  2/.  the  lb.  and  no  other  than  carding  wool 
is  ufed.here.  The  weaver  is  alfo  paid  by  the  pound,  at  15/  therefore  the 
weaving  and  fpinning  is  nearly  the  fame  price;  many  of  all  thefe  hands  are  in 
the  country.  The  mailer  manufadturers  here  afTcrt,  that  .their  fabrics  are  as 
good  and  as  cheap  as  fimilar  ones  in  England,  but  they  fell  none  thither. 

LouviERS. — Monfieur  Decretot's  fabrics  of  fine  cloths  at  this  place,  are,  I 
believe,  the  firft  in  the  world;  I  know  none  in  England,  nor  any  where  elfe,  that 
can  be  compared  with  them ;  the  beauty  and  the  great  variety  of  his  produ&ions 
remind  me  more  of  the  fisrtility  of  Mr.  Wcdgewood's  inventions,  than  any 
other  fiibric  I  have  feen  in  France.  Monf.  Decretot  brings  out  fomething  new 
for  every  year,  and  even  for  every  feafon. 

The  common  cloths  of  this  phce  are  well  known ;  but  Monf.  D.  has  now 
made  fome  of  the  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  cloth  that  has  ever  yet  been  feen, 
of  the  pure  undyed  Peruvian,  or  Vigonia  wool,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  for  it  is  not 
produced  bya/heep;  this  rifes  to  the  vaft  price  of  iioliv.  theauln,  ^.ths 
wide;  the  raw  wool  is  19 liv.  loyi  the  lb.  or  thrice  as  deaf  as  the  very  fineft 
Spanifli :  other  fabrics  he  has  made  of  the  wool  of  the  chamois  from  Perfia. 
The  fineft  cloth  he  makes  of  common  wool,  unmixed,  is  of  Spanifli,  at  6  liv.  4/ 
the  lb.  and  the  price  33  liv.  the  auln,  4^^^  broad.  Ray^  en  foie  marbre  4-ths 
broad,  32  liv.  Cajiorihe  rayi  en  foie^  fame  price  and  breadth.  Of  all  theic 
curious  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  wools  they  arc  made  of,  he  very  obligingly  gave 
mefpecimens. 

View  the  cotton  mill  here,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  to  be  found  in 
France.  They  fpin  to  the  length  of  40,000  aulns  per  lb.  machinery  in. this 
mill  faves  in  labour  in  the  proportion  of  three  hands  doing  the  workofcight. 
It  is  conduifled  by  four  Engliflimen,  from  fome  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  mills* 
This  mill  coft  building  400,000  liv.  «      - 

Near  this  town  alfo  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper-plates,  for  bottoming  the 
king's  fhips ;  the  whole  an  Englifh  colony* 

Champagne. — Rbeims. — There  arc  about  700  mafter  manufiidurers  here, 
and  10,000  perfons  in  the  town  and  the  country  about  it,  fupported  by  the  ma« 
nufa&ures.  The  fabric  is  not  at  prefent  flourifhing,  and  the  earnings  of 
carders  and  fpinners  but  one  half  what  they  were.  The  weavers  are  paid 
12  liv.  10 f.  for  a  piece  of  55  aulns,  and  {  an  auln  broad/ 

4  B  They 
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They  make  here  razcaftors,  marocs,  flannels,  burattes,  the  chain  of  almoft 
every  thing  of  the  wool  of  Champagne;  but  the  refl;  of  Spanifli,  or  that  of  Berri ; 
and  thefe  fine  carding  wools  are  combed  for  moft  of  the  fabrics:  they  ufebefides 
thefe  wools  much  from  Bburgogne  and  Germany,  and  fome  from  Rome,  which 
are  veiy  bad,  becaufe  the  fheep  are  clipped  twice  a  year,  which  deftroys  the 
texture  of  the  wooL  The  woollens  at  Rheims  amount  to  lo  millions,  and  the 
trade  of  wine  four  or  five  millions.  There  are  24,006  pieces  oJF  woollen  fluffs 
I  annually  flamped  of  50  aulns  each,   and  at  the  price  of  1 10  to  120  liv.  each. 

I  LuNE  viLLE. — Here  is  a  fabric  of  earthen  ware>  that  employs  fixty  to  feventjf 

Hands,  who  earn  20  to  30/I  a  day ;  but  fome  painters  to  24  liv.  a  week.  Com- 
mon plates  by  no  means  good,  3  liv.  lo/T  per  dozeii. 

IsENHEiM/^  Befort. — Many  fabrics  in  this  country,  efpecially  callico  printing. 

BoiTRGOGNB— ^Z)jre?». — Many  ffockiug  engines,  fome  fpinning  of  cotfon, 
and  fome  coar^  cfoths  made,  but  nothing  of  cohffequence,  for  the  place  does 
not  fubfift  by  manufadures. 

Mont  Cenis. — Thefe  are  amongft  tlie  greateft  iron  works  in  France,  and 
owe  their  prefent  magnitude  entirply  to  Monf.  de  Calonne ;  they  were  eftabliflied 
by  Mr.  Wilkinibn  from  England,  in  the  lame  expedition  into  France,  in  Which  he 
fixed  thofe  on  tfiie  Loire  near  Nantes.  The  iron  mine  is  three  leagues  oflf*,  but 
tbofe  of  coaf  on  the  Ipot.  They  caft  and  bore  cannon  on  the  greateft  fcal^, 
liaving  five  fleam  engiaes  at  work,  and  a  fixth  building  :  they  have  iron  roads 
for  the  waggons,  mtke  coafc  of  coal>  a  TAnglois,  &c.  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a 
pretty  confiderable  c^ftal  glafs  work,  in  which  two  Englilhmen  are  ftill  left. 
There  is  no  navigation,  as  necefl!ary  as  coals  or  iron ;  but  the  Charolois  canal 
is  within  two  leagjles,  and  they  hope  it  vvill  come  here. 

AuTUN.— No  manufadure. 

BoOkBONNQj^ — MouXns.-^No  fabric. 

Au VB  R  G  N  E — Riom. — No  fabric,  except  what  cotton  is  fpun,  &c.  in  the  ge- 
neral hofpital. 

ClerAiont. — In  the  niotintains  at  Rojrau,  &c.  wool  fpun  j^o/.  lb.  the  fineCl: 
^o/.  fpinning  ilb.  c'oarfe  wool  10/  fine  ditto  12  to  i6yi 

Marseille.— P^ice  of  cotton^  1789,  St.  Domingo,  130  liv.  the  quintal 

Martinique,    120* 
SaloKiica,  95  to  100 

Smyrna,,  100  to  115 

*  Cyprus,  ioo  to  105 

Aci*e,  10(J  to  no 

This  place  makes  ibap  ^0  t^  amount  of  so  miUions  a  year :  ^e  oilirom  Italy> 
the  Levant^  and  Tunis. 

'       •  Caftilc^ 
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Cpftik,         36  Uv,  the  qyinlal 
-Blue,  2^^ 

-White,         37 
The  trade  lofMarfeille  to  the  colo^iec;  npt  ixear.egu^l  to  that.of  3|^4<^ux. 

Ltons,*— jrhcipiport  of  raVffilkinto  all  France  one  million  of  lb.  of  r6  oz. 
The  crop  of  ^1  France  the  fame,  but  not  fo,gpo^,by^jOf,tIv5»p^ice.  IJhe 
price  of  jgood  fiik  25  to  3oliv.  The -fabric  here  i  of  all,  the  kingdom,  and  its 
exports. in  manufaftured  goods  the  weight  of  one  million  of  pounds.  There 
are  i5»,ooo  lopms,  each  employing  five  perfons,  or  60,000,  who  cam  pn  jan 
-average  2r§jf.  a4iay,  Xhe.men  earn  1^  wrought  filks  45  to  ^ojl ;  but  on  plain 
ones  30/1  Of  thp  fabric  hejre  4.  of  the  value  is  taw  jfilk,  and  -}-  labour. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  hemp^andilax  fabrics^  4.  labour  and  4^  raw  ma-r 
terial.  In  the  laft  ^o  years  the  manu^(3:ure  here^has  ai^^Bcated  very  little^  if 
at  all. 

They  have. a  prohibitory  law  againft  .any  looni  Jbeing  ere(fted  tvith&ut  the 
city  to  a  certain  ckft^nce ;  and  at^Anuei^s  there  is  a  prohibition  againft /ffOddilig^ 
woollen  ftufFs  by  lamp-light,  for  fear  pf  greaiing  the  fluffs,  yet  here  the  fineft 
filks  are  thus  wrought. 

The  advantageous  fitu»t»oji  of  Lyons,  _in  refpedJ:  to  its  two  great  river^jr  has 
no  effedt  on  the  tranfportof  its  manu^adaires,  ibr  all  go  by.  land  to  Bayp^fic, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Strasbourg,  &c.     They  have  here-an  efbblifhfjftMit.  ^iO«*' 
ncvois  callico  printers,  to  the  number  of  ifix  or  fevcn  hundred. 

S T .  E T I EJ!4K E  EN  Fo ijE T. — The  iron  fabrics  now  vpry  flpurifhing,  coals  al*^ 
moft  for  nothing,  and  the  fame  at  St.  (^i^fpioi^ ;  ,a  ^great  4bboji  tw:de  alio ; 
forty  pieces  are  made  at  a  time  by.a machine  tDrncd.by.onc  tsam* 

The  following  details  of  French  manufa^aures  .^fll  explain  frvewil >of  thmn : 
they  are  pxtraded  from  the  new  Encyclopedicj,  in  quarto,  now  publifliing  at 
Paris. 


ManufaSlures  tf  F tear  die. 


Camelot  poll,  ■         — 

Camclot  mi  foie,  —  — 

■  laine,  —  — 

Baracans,  &c.  -^  — 

.  Prunelles  fbie,         »  .  — • 

'    laine,       "■  .   ■  .  — 

Parine  poil,  —  — 

—  laine,  .—  — 

Velours,,  mocqucttes,  .trippes  dam^ 
Alen^ons,  ctamines,  vires,  gazes 
£icrges,  minorques,  turquoifes^  &c^ 


Loonu. 

Pxecet. 

;  Price. 

liv. 

350 

3,000 

380 

300 

3,600 

160 

4fO 

3>500 

130 

700 

12,000 

130 

I, 000 

10,000 

i«o 

6^0 

7,800 

»'5 

800. 

.  7,000 

240 

950 

1 0,000 

120 

450 

.    4,5'^o 

180 

300 

3,600 

200 

.  1,200- 

14,400, 

180 

B  z 


Totil  Yalue. 

1^140,000 

576,000 

420,06a 

1,560,000 

1,800,000 

897,000 

1,6^0,000 

1,200,000 

JJ  10,000 

>     720^000 

5,592,000 

Tatoifes^ 


SS6 


Tamifcs,  duroys,  grains  d'orgc. 

Serges  d'Aumalc,  Londres,  &c.  — 
'          dc  Blicourt^  Crcvecoeur,  &c. 

Draperies  fines,  —  — 

■  communes,'         — -  — 

Velours  de  coton,  toileries,  &c. 

Etoffs  de  laine,  —  — 

Bas  douzaines  de  paires,       -*  <~ 

Toiles,  —  -^  -« 
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Manufa^ures  of  Picardie. 


400 

6,000 

a,ooo 

16,000 

1,500 

24,000 

lOp 

1,200 

600 

7,000 

450 

6,000 

12,200 
8,500 

4,300 


1393600 

220,000 
60,000 


Of  the  country*. 
From  Holland, 

'     ■  England, 
■         Gyrmanjr, 


Turcoin, 
Germany, 
Foil  de  chcvre, 
Soie,  — 


Fleece. 


25,000 
Wocl  atifumed. 
lb. 
3,220,000 
180,000 
200,000 
100,000 


100 
100 

480 

60 

150 


14 
SO 


I 


600,000 

1,600,000 

625,000 

576,000 

420,OOQ 
900,000 

1 8,098,000 
5,200,000 
3,000,000 


26,298,000 


Spun. 


3,700,000 
60,000 


100,0007  liv- 


220,000 
20,00c 


at 
at 
at 
at 


22/. 

40/ 

32/ 
22/. 


8  liv.  lo/ 


liv.  lo/, 
35  liv. 


liv. 

3,520,000 

360,000 

320,000 

110,000 


4,310,000 

510,000 

700,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 


Spinning  of  3,6  8o,ooolb.  — — 

at  6  or  7/.  the  lb.  of  thread  of  all  forts  at  9  liv.  the  piece 

Weaving  150,000  piece3  at  28  liv.  the  piece,    12,000  looms  making 

each  1 4' or  15  pieces,  and  gaining  about  280  liv.  per  annum. 
Dyeing  the  materials  fpun  and  not  fpun,  — -  — - 

Merchant's  profits  on  raw  materials  and  manufadturers. 


Value  of  150,000  pieces  going  frpm  the  hands  pf  the  manufafturer, 
Drugs,  cololirsa  &c.  — -  .~  i— 

Nett  profit,  —  —  — 


liv. 

7,420,000 
4,310,000 
1,350,000 

3,420,000 

190,000 

1,300,000 


17,990,000 

500,000 

2,000,000 


Draperies  Fines. 

Spanifh  wool  330  bales  of 
20olb.  at  5  liv.  per  lb.      — 

Sixty-fix  lb.  of  wool  in  a  piece 
of  broad  cloth,  1000  pieces, 
and  confume  66,000  lb.  of 
wool ;  the  piece  of  24  aulns 
at  25  liv.  600  liv^  and  for 
icoo. 


liv. 


330,000 


—  -—         600,000 


Cotton  Velvets. 
Cotton  40,000  lb.  at  48/.     — 
Spinning,  —  — 

Fabrication  of  2,860  pieces  at 

14/  -  - 

Dyeing,  &c,        —  — 

Profits,    —  — 


20,490,000 

lir. 


96,000 
96,000 

60jOco 

82,OCO 

363O00 

370,000 
Linenj 
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liv. 
Hemp    for    linen,    4,    5,  or 

600,000  raw,  at  30  liv.  the 

100,  •    1,350,000 

,  Reduced  to  3,000,000  lb.  at 

7/.  fpinning,  —  1,050,^00 

Flax  2,000,000  lb.  at  40  liv. 

the  100  —        —      800,000 

Reduced  to  1,200,000  lb.  at 

lo/.  fpinning,  — - 

Weaving,  4,300  lomns  at  90 

liv.  to  160  liv.  — 


Seventy  dioufand  pieces  at  65 
liv.  materials,  — 

Hemp  and  labour  on  thread, 
packthread,  and  cordage 


600,000 
400,000 

4,200,000 
2,000,000 


Flax  — 
Cotton  • 


liV. 

100,000  at  10/.      50,000 
—  2,500  at  40/.        5,000 


Materials        —         i>555>ooo 
Labour  — •        3,125,000 

Profit  —  520,000 


Recapitulation. 


5,200,000 


Total  value  of  raw  materials,    13,870,000 
Labour  and  profit,        -«        1 9,000,000 

32,870,000 


Profit 


.  6,200,000 
Boneterie. 
Wool  of  the  country,  8oo,ooolb. 

at  25/,  —         1,000,000 

■         Holland,  250,001^  at  40/.    500,000 

Draperies  of  the  Generality  of  Rouen. 

Price  per  anln.  *^'     "' 


50,000  workmen  at  140  liv.     7,000,000 
50,000  women  at  70  liv.  3,500,000 

150,000  children  at  40  liv. 


6,000,00© 

16,500,000 
2,500,000 

19,000,000 


{Draps, 
Alpagas, 


Louvieis — draps  fins, 

r  Draps, 

I  Ratines, 
Rouen,    \  Efpagnolettes  croifees, 

liffces. 


I 


Flanellcs, 


1  Draps, 
Ratines, 
Efpagnolettf  s  croifees, 
■   liffees, 
Flanclles, 


-     a61iv.  10/. 

JO  liv. 

16  liv. 

9  liv. 


24  liv. 
14  liv. 
12  liv. 

5  liv. 

4  liv.  10/. 

2liV;.  10/. 


18  liv. 
12  liv.  10/. 

5  liv. 

4  liv.  lo/. 

3  liv. 


No.  Pieces. 


Value.— liv, 


1 8,000 

15a 

80 

100 

18,330 

4>440 

80 

120 

760 

180 

2,690 

3*830 

380 

4i3^o 
800 

7i3oo 


8,910,000 
54,000 

38,400 
36,000 


33,000 
51,840 

589,100 
64,800 

282,450 


199,800 
171,000 
1,630,000 
309,600 
160,000 


^,038,400 
3,196,800 


1,021,190 


2,4703400 
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The  draperies  of  Dametal  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  a^  500^00  4tr.  blairiccts  not 
included,  which  are  4  or  500^000  liv.  If  every  thing  is  includedi  the  .lainages  of -the 
Generality  willxile  to  iS^ooq^ooo  liv^  andllinens  to  the  double. 


Manufadlures  ofCbanfpagne  in  1782,  taken  by  Monf.  Taillardat^  InJ^eSlor  of  that 

Province. 


places. 


Denominations. 


Reims  &  Environs.  < 


Chalons.  Eipagnolectes^ 

Quippes.  Serges  drapees, 

'Draps  dfe  Silefia, 
Dauphins  and  Marocs,  - 
Perpetuclles, 
Dro^uets^etamipesjl  burats 

voiles, 
Imperialles  flanelles,     - 
Bluteaux,  -     - 

Couvertures,  •     - 

Toiles  de  Chanvrc, 

{Dauphins  and  Marocs,  eta- 
Drrps°'4ont'?edSr: 
Toiles  de  chanvre, 
f  Toiles  4e  coton  and  bafins, 

t  Efpagnolcttes, 
Chi*umont,  &c.      Drogucts, 
Vancouleurs.  Siamoifes,  toiles  de  coton,  fil, 

&c. 


Srice  per  anin. 

No.  Pieces 

3  liv.  .10/. 

1,800 

I        xS 

3,000 

4         10 

11,500 

I  5  to  3  -5 

«7»500 . 

3        12 

40 

5  5  to    3  5 

aa,ooo 

2  to    4    5 

500 

17  to  18  p. 

5.960 

20      p. 

30,000 

1       4/. 

a,30o 

1    -5  to  3  10 

4,500 

2i  liv. 

30 

I         4 

420 

I         to  5  liv. 

56,000 

a  15  to^  10 

3.200 

6   to  10  10 

550 

4  liv.  5/ 

I,OCO 

I     10 

1,500 

I  15  to  3  10 

1,300 

, 

175,600 

Boneterie  en  Coton. 


Looms.— -Troy  cs, 


Arcys  and  Aube,  ^ 

In  thirty  villages  near  ditto, 
Vitry  la  Francois,  — 

Vancouleurs,  ■ 

Chalons^  «  ■ 


Value. 

226,800 

J22,^00 

2,300,000 

3,100,000 

7iOoo 

2,800,003 

830,00a 

67,600 

600,000 

1 10,000 

450,000 

26,40a 

20,200 

4,000,000 

310,000 

122,40a 

1 40^000 

lOO^OOO 
l80,O0Qr 


i5>7^3>ooo 


400 
280 
300 

12 


1046 


Each  loom  makes  per  annum  100  dozen  pairs  of  ftockings  or  bonets,  worth 
one  with  another  24  liv.  or  104,600  dozen^  and  5,510,400  liv.  of  which  |di 
ftre  labour  and  profit* 
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In  WooL 

About  12,000  dozens  pairs  of  ftockings  and  boncts  at  Chaumont,  Vignoiy* 
Joinville,  Vitry,  and  Chalons,  at  50  liv*  the  dozen,  of  360,000  liv** 

Boneterie  in  all  France. 

looms. 

Boneterie  of  filk,    ^  — —                  >■  —  17,500 

Wool,  "  ■            ■    ■  — — *  24,500 

Cotton,            ■                           ■  — —  14,500 

Thread,            ■                       ■■'  —  7^500 

Produce  of  which  J5  to  6o,ooib,ooo  liv»  64,000 

Lace. 

The  laces  they  make  at  Valenciennes  employ  about  3600  perfons,  and  arc 
an  objedl  of  400,000  liv,  of  which  the  flax  is  not  more  than  ^.  The  thread 
fells  from  24  liv.  to  700  liv.  the  pound.  The  lace-makers  at  Dieppe  earn  , 
7  or  8yi  a  day,  a  few  10  to  15  yi  There  are  8  or  9000  point-makers  at  and 
about  Alen9on-  At  Argentan  they  work  to  500,000  liv ;  and  in  all  France 
about  1,200,000  liv. 

Silk. 

In  1780,  there  were  in  Lyons  1800  to  2000  looms  conftantly  employed  on 
ftockings,  making  1500  parrs  a  day,  at  9  liv.  or  4,000,000  liv.  per  ann.  for 
450,000  pairs. 


.  liv. 

Raw  material  f,  —  2,000,000 

Labour,         ■  -—       1,600,000 

Profit  ^y  »  400,000 


4,000,000 


looms. 
In  all  France,  in  1756.-— Lyons,     i8>0oc> 

Nifmes,  3,000 
Tours,  Ij35o 
Paris,         2,000 


24,35^ 


Manufafture  of  Lyons  in  1768,  extradled  from  Aeregiftcrof  the  Capitation 
and  Vingtiemes. 


Merchants,  —  .»  410 

Mailer  workmc;n,  —  4^202 

Looms,  —  —  11,007 


Ditto  in  1788. 
Looms  employed,  —  9>335. 

Ditto  not  cmploycd>         —  5^442* 

»4»777 


Rent  of  their  houfes  8^1 1,667  ^^^'     T^^^  valueof  the  fabric  60,000,000 'liv* 
of  which  1 8,ooo,Goo  liv.  labour.     Weight  of  filk  2,000,000  lb. 
Silk  and  kon  in  the  Forez  of  the  Lyonnois. 

*  Enc*  M$th^  Man  and  Ari^  t.  u  xo* 

The 
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The  clincaillerie  of  St.  Etiennc  .4,000,000  lb*  of  iron,  at  2iliv*  the  100, 
price  wrought  6oliv.  the  100. 

*   The  mariufadlure  of  arms  for  export  confumes  1,200,000  lb*  60,000  mufkets 
and  piftols. 

Ribbons  amount  to  9,000,000  liv. 


JVoollcns  at  Lodeve  in  Languedoc^ 


Griftlancs  for  the  troops. 
Blues  and  reds,         — 
Draps,  — 

Knchinats,  — 

Croifees,  — 

Tricots,  — 

Ratines,  — 


000  at 


Pieces. 
6,000 

2,000 

3,000 
300 

1,200 
100 


13,600 


at  6Hv.  10/. 
at  9liv.  10/. 
81iv.  10/ 
at  61iv.  — 
at  9liv.  — 
at  2liv.    8/ 


\\y. 
624^000 
304,000 
136^000 

288^000 
43,200 
92^800 
1 2,000 


1,500,000 


Total  French  exportation  to  the  Levant  18,000,000  liv.  of  which  12,000,000 
liv.  in  draperies  and  bonets  fa^on  de  Tunis. 

Clermont. 
Account  of  al)ale  of  20  half  pieces  of  Londrins  ficonds^ 


Wool,  55olb.  at  38/. 
linei«,  (lift,) 

Oil,  

Spinning,  — - 

Weaving,  — — 

Soap,  ■     ■ 

Dyeing,  

Cocheneal, 


Total  including  all  other  charges^ 

Account  of  100  bales. 


Wool,  ^i 

Oil,  foap,  and  drugs,  — .- 

Carriage,  commiflion,  and  profit. 
Labour, 


1,045 

36 

150 

4J 

120 
198 

1,914 


550,000 
1 50,000 
110,000 
390,000 

1,^00,000 

Wmlkm 
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.  U^ooHtns  at  S^dan. 

liv.  Ijr. 

Wool,                       — —                                    -—  376  to  476 

Hair,                                        ■                                — — i  13  to     30 

Oil,                ■    '                                                    ■  12  to     14 

Soap,                         ■                                                           ■  4  to      4i 

Linen,                _—                                        '      >  Z  ^^      3 

Spinning,                                ■                           ■  60  to     90 

Weaving,                       34  to    $3 

Dyeing,                           '    ^                               ■  50  to    100 

,A  piece  ef  black  Juperfine. 

Ifv.     f.        Hv.    / 

Wool  for  the  chain,  4a J  en  furge^  at  4liv.  8/.           —  188     2  7 

Ditto  for  the  trame,  65!  ^»/«r^^,   at4liv,8/.            —  287     Q.y'^    * 

Carriage  of  108  lb.  wool,                  —                        — •  53 

Spinning,                    —                      —                        —  87  18 

Weaving  105  aulns,  mcaf.  dc  Brabant,  at  10/.             —  52  ip 

Dyeing,                    —             —                        — ^  '        100    o 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements,                —                   —  14    o 

Houfe,  clerks,  &c.               —                                   —  14    o 


42 J  aulns,  at  23  liv.  10/.  v-  1004KV.  12/. 

$87  o 


887    o 


Manufafturer's  profit,  —  —  117         X2 

In  1767. 

Looms,                      —  —                      —                 713 

Pieces,                    —  —                        —                8,556 

Spanifh  wool,            —  —                      .  — '              864,1051b. 

Wool  or  hair  for  fclvages,  &c,                —                —              ^33>1S^^^ 

Oil,                —  —                            —                 161,158 

of  which  olive,  —                          —                  1 44*373 

colefeed,  —                         —                    iji*79 

Linen  for  envelopes,  1,188  pieces  of  28,550  aulns. 

Many  intercfting  particulars  concerning  the  fabrics  of  Normandie,.  are  foimd 
in  the  Obfarvations  de  la  Chambre  du  Commerce  de  Normandie^  JUr  le  l^rmti  de 
Commerce  entre  la  France  Of  rAngletere^ 

Linens. 

\xi  the  generality  of  Rouen  are  made,  in  an  average  year,  500,000  pieces, 
worth,  as  they  pafs  from  the  hands  of  the  manufeKfturerj^  45  to  50,000,000  liv. 
of  which  -J^ds  are  labour  an4  profits- 

4  C  The 
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Woollens. 

The  cloths  and  other  fluffs  of  Louviers,  d^Elbceuf,  Rouen,  Darnetal,  Andley, 
Evreux,  an4  other  places  in  the  generality  of  Rouen^  may  be  eftimated  in  a 
conin^on  year  at  34,000  pieces,  which  are  worth  at  the  confunjer's  price  about 
20|OOOyOOQ  liv.  half  of  which  is  raw  material,  and  half  labour  and  profit. 

Cotton. 

The  bonet^rie  en  coton  at  Rouen,  amounts  to  1.8,000  dozens  of  pairs  of 
ftockings  and  caps,  and  as  many  more  in  the  country,  the  value  of  the  whole 
1,600,000  liv.  to  2,000,000  liv.  ^ds  of  which  are  labour  and  profit.  The 
bades  tamerie  of  cotton  alone,  eniploys  in  France  15,000  looms. 

Sundries. 

The  other  articles  of  manufadure  in  Rouen  and  the.generality,  fuch  as  rib- 
bons, fundry  woollens,  tanneries,  earthen-ware,  plating,  &C.  will  raife  the 
preceding  fums  to  80  or  90,000,000  liv.  in  a  common  year,  confequently  thcic 
fundries  aimount  to  16  or  18,000,000  liv.  and  half  of  all  on  an  average  is  labour 
and  profitSt 

Louviers  fabricates  annually  4400  pieces  of  cloth. 

ElboBuf  fabricates  18,000. pieces  of  cloths  and  fluffs. 

Darnetal  makes  7300  pieces  of  cloths,  ratines^  efpagnolettes,  and  flanels^ 
without  including  couvertures. 

Vife  makes  8006  pieces  of  cloth,  but  the  fabric  is  much  fallen ;  for  thirty 
years  together  it  made  26,000  pieces  per  annum. 

Valognes  and  Cherbourg  were  once  famous  for  their  cloths,  and  fabricated 
to  the  amount  of  near  4000  pieces,  at  prefent  they  make  3  or  400. 

Lifieux,  and  j^n  hundred  parifhes  in  the  environs,  fabricate  50  or  6o>ooo 
pieces  woollen  fluffs  called  frocs,  flannelles,  &c. 

Earnings  of  ManufaSturers. 

1787— Pic ARDiE. — Montreui/.^^By  flockings,  2oy^  a  day. 

Abbeville. — By  cloths,  &c.  25/ 

^/w/OTj.— Cloths,  iSyi  to  2^/.  to  4oyi 

Breteuil.-^Iron,  ^of. 

Orleanois. — Orleans. — ^Woollen  caps,  men  26yi  boys  jf.  fpinners  i^f, 
carders  3  if.  fugar  refiners  26 f. 

BzKKY.—Ciateauroux.— Woollens,  men  2oyi  boys  2f  fpinners  Sf 

La  Marche.— Women  and  girls  employed  in  keeping  cattle,  fpin  wool 
and  hemp  i  for*  thread  pf  the  latter  they  have  3/  the  lb.  for  coarfc,  6/  for 

finc^ 
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fine*;  for  wool  3  to  4.JI  the  lb, ;  they  muft  work  veiy  hard  in  the  fields  to 
fpin.i  lb.  of  coarfe  thread  in  a  day;  when  they  work  for  tbemfelves  they  give 
their  yarn  and  thread  to  a  weaver,  who  makes  die  fluff  at  5  or  6/.  the  iuln, 

LiMosis .—Limoges. — Stuffs  and  china  men  lyjl  boys  g/.  weavers  are 
paid  5  or  6yi  the  auln,  and  earn  15/^  a  day ;  in  the  porcelaine  fabric  fome  earn 
i2oIiv.  a  month. 

Brive. — Silks,  gauzes,  and  cotton  men  %jf.  boys  ^f. 

GuiENNE. — Cahors. — ^Woollens,  men  20/.  fpinners  8yi 

Montauban.^^^%9  women  iqJ.  woollens,  men  257!  fpinners  %f.  comb^ 
crs  30/ 

St.  Martoru — Woollen  fluffs,  men  z\f.  fpinners  Zf.  women  %f. 

Bagnere  de  Lucbon. —Coh^Xt^  men  277.' 

Languedoc. — ^iV]^^/.— Silks,  men  20  tQ  40^!  a  man  will  make  a  pair  of 
jilk  flockings  in  a  day  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  he  is  paid  /^of.  for  thein»  out  of 
which  he  mufl  pay  for  the  engine  and  oil  for  his  lamp  ^  the  engine,  cofls  4  to 
500  liv.  women  alfo  work  at  it,  conmioh  earnings  of  either,  by  means  of  this 
tool,  30  to  35/ 

Gange. — Silk  flockings,  men  327!  and  fome  particular  hands,  by  making 
the  finefl  flockings,  up  to  36  liv.  the  pair,  will  earn  5  liv.  a  day. 

Lodeve. — Cloths,  men  2%f.  filfc  flockings  35/  cotton  35/  fome  in  cotton 
arc  (aid  to  earn  even  to  ^of. 

Beg  de  Rieux. — Londrins,  men  18/  filk  flockings  35/. 

GuiENNR. — Pan. — ^Linen,  men  24/  from  18  to  40/.  they  are  paid  tof. 
for  weaving  a  handkerchief. 

Navarens. — Flax,  a  pound  before  fpinning  fells /or  30/  fpinning  it  to  a 
middling  degree  of  finenefs  adds  30^^  more,  or  3  liv.  in  all,  but  much  fpin« 
nirtg  improves  it  only  20 f.  a  good  hand  will  fpin  a  pound  a  day,  in  conmioa 
a  woman  earns  j  to  izf.  weavers  15  to  30/.  generally  zof. 

Bayonne. — Spinning  flax,  10  to  11  f.z.  day. 

AirL — Linen  15  to  2  5/. 

Leitour* — Tannery  15  to  307! 

Agen. — Hemp  weavers  15  to  227^  ^ 

TouRAiNE. — Tours. — Silk  weavers,  men  30/  boys  2oyi  Women  2iyi 
nailors  25/] 

Amboife.^'^Sttt^  men  367!  women  18/I 

Isle  of  France. — Beativais. — ^Tapcflry,  men  4oyi,boys  ^Jl  fome  toioo/I. 
calico  printers  10  liv.  to  24liv.  aweek,  none  under  10  liv.  women  pencillers 
2oy.  a  day,  pattern  drawers  to  i5olouis  a  year,  feyeral  at  100,  woollens  20 

to  30/  .  / 

Picardie.— *?/.  G^^/)/.— Glafs,  men  20  to  40^! 

4C  2  'St. 
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St.  ^m/i«.— -Linen,  cambric  men  2oy!  fpinners  157!  and  even  to  zo/. 
CamSray. -^GzuzcSf  clcres,  &c.  20/.  in  general,  fome  30,  and  a  very  few 

Fa/enciennes. -^Lzcc^mzkcrs  20  to  307;  for  the  fineft. 
Li//e. — ^Woollen  fluffs  20  to  35^!  many  to  40/. 
St.  Omers. — Stockings  22/.  fpinning  wool,  women  gf. 
Airi. — Spinning  wool  ^f.  to  10 f. 

Arafs. — Laces,  women  earn  12  to  \^f.  a  day,  flockings  247!  to  30^! 
BeauvaL — Weavers  of  linen  3oyi  fpinners  3  lb.  at  /^f.  per  day,  oriif.  if 
Igood  hands. 

Aumale. — ^Weavers  2iy^  women  fpinners  ^f. 

Rouen. — Weavers  30/  by  the  piece,  that  is  24  to^of.  fpinners  8  to  izf. 
Tvetot. — The  poor  here,  and  the  fame  at  Rouen,  buy  their  cotton,  fpin  it, 
and  then  fell  the  yarn ;  at  prefent  they  give  4  liv.  5/  per  lb.  for  the  cotton, 
and  when  fpun  fell  it  at  5  liv.  10/.  to  5  liv.  15/.  and  6  liv.  and  earn  in  general 
about  127;  a  day;  children  begin  at  fix  or  feven  years  old,  Ytry  little  wool  fpun, 
as  the  whole  country  is  employed  on  cotton. 

Havre. — The  country  people  can  buy  their  cotton  at  300  liv.  the  quintal, 
which  is  to  the  quintal  of  Paris  as  io8  is  to  100 ;  at  Rouen  it  is  io6 ;  they 
have  4oyi  a  lb.  for  fpinning  it,  and  a  woman  earns  16  f.  a  day.  I  was  here 
affured,  that  none  of  the  cotton  mills  of  France  were  on  a  great  eflablifhment, 
as  I  fhould  find  when  I  viewed  them ;  much  talked  of  only  at  a  difbnce. 

Font  a'deMer. — In  the  tannery  and  curriery  here  the  men  earn  from  24^! 
to  4  liv.  a  day. 

C/j^.— Silk  lace,   15  /  women,  fome  fo  high  as  30, 

JStfj^^ttx.— ^Lace  of  filk  and  thread,  women  earn  in  common  10  to  12/.  but 
fome  20  to  2\f. 

Cherbourg. — Blown  plate  glafs,  blowers  40  to  507^  lowefl  workmen  24^! 
Bretagne. — l?^;?;7^j-.-r-Sundries,  257^  a  day. 
St.  Brieux. — Spinning  wool  %f.  to  2oyi  per  lb, 

St.  ^intin,  LondeaCy  &c. — Linen,  weavers  g/.  an  auln,  and  do  four  in  a 
day  of  common  work,  30  to  ^SJl  common  wages,  fpinners  10  to  20 Jl  but  the 
latter  very  uncommon. 

Ponton. — Many  fpinners  do  not  earn  more  than  s/.  a  day,  10  hours. 
Mcrlaix. — For  fpinning  i2yi  a  lb.  and  doit  in  three  days,  befides  fiunily 
bufinefs. 

An  jou. — Weavers  Syl  per  auln,  and  do  three  or  four  a  day. 
Angers. — ^Weavers  30  to  ^Sf'  fpinners  5  to  ^f.  more  by  wool  than  by  cotton 
or  flax,  I  lb.  of  flax  in  a  day  for  6f.  -,  i  lb.  of  fine  cotton,  three  days  to  a  week,, 
and  for  joy^ 

Maine. — 
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Maine.— <ji/5/&^^W. — Spinning  hemp,  do  half  a  pound  at  10/  the  lb. 
but  a  very  good  fpinner  will  do  a  pound. 

NoRMANDiE. — Allenpn. — 8/  a  day  by  fpinning  hemp,  and  10,  and  even 
to  1 2  and  1 5,  but  this  is  only  for  die  fineft  of  567!  the  auln. 

GacL — Spinning  flax  9/  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  Aan  they  gain  by 
hemp. 

Bdbceuf. — Spinning  wool  5I  to  ii/  weavers  30  to  35/ 

D^n7^/a/.— Spinning  wool  8  to  12/  a  man  carding  20  to  2&/  weaving  24 
to  3oyi 

Z^«v/>j.— Spinning  wool  12/.  weavers  24  to  35/  and  the  higheft  wages 
earned  487! 

La  Roche  Guyon. — Spinning  cotton,  good  ones  earn  12  and  15/.     Spinning 
hemp  10  to  12 f.  the  lb.  and  one  lb.  in  two  days. 

Champagne.— JRi6^/wx. — ^For  carding  and  fpinning,  ar^  paid  by  the  chain 
and  gain  6/  a  day,  at  prefent  12/.  when  the  febric  was  flourifliing,  a  weaver, 
that  is  a  good  hand,  20  to  25/  a  day  by  the  piece,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  child^ 
if  he  has  none  of  his  own,  3  or  4/I  out  of  it. 

BouRGOGNE. — Mont  Cent's. — Forge  men  30  to  4071 

AuvERGNE. — Clermont. — In  the  mountains. 

Vellay. — Le  Puy. — Making  lace,  earn  4  to  8yi  a  day. 

VivARAis.— Prtf^if//?J'. — ^Ditto,  7  or  %f.  and  fome  up  t<y2of. 

Earnings. 

Average  earnings  of  all  the  fabrics,  of  the  men  26/. — Of  the  women  i^f. — Of 
fpinners,  ()f. — Thefe  earnings  are,  without  any  doubt,  much  under  thofe  of  fimi- 
lar  manufaftures  in  England;  where  I  fliould  apprehend  the  men  earn,  upon 
an  average  2od*  a-day  or  /^of. ;  the  women  gd.  or  i  S/i  and  fpinners  I  have  jQiewn 
(Annah  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ix.)  to  earn  6  Jd.  or  1 2|yi-r-The  vaft  fuperiority  of 
Englifh  manufadures,  taken  in  the  grofs,  to  thofe  of  France,  united  with  this 
higher  price  of  labour,  is  a  fubjedl  of  great  political  curiolity  and  importance ; 
for  it  fliews  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  nominal  cheapnefs  of  labour  that  favoXirs 
manufadtures,  which  flourifh  moft  where  labour  is  nominally  the  deareft — ^per- 
haps  they  flourifli  on  this  account,  fince  labour  is  generally  m  reality  the 
cheapeft,  where  it  is  nominally  the  deareft;  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  fkill  and 
dexterity  of  performance,  come  largely  into  the  account;  and  thefe  muft,  on  an 
average,  depend  very  much  on  the  ftaU:  of  eafc  in  which  the  workman  lives.  If 
he  be  well  nouri/hed  and  cloathcd,  and  his  conftitution  kept  in  a  ftate  of  vigour 
and  adivity,  he  will  perform  his  work  incomparably  better  than  a, man  whofe 
peverty  allows .  but  a  fcanty  nourifhment*     There  is  doubtlefs  great  luxury 

amongil 
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amongft  the  manufadiuring  poor  in  England ;  there  is  little  amongft  tho/e  of 
France;  this  apparent  evil  has  grown  fo  regularly  with  the  profperity  of  English 
fabrics,  that  I  am  not  too  ready  to  confider  it  ib  great  an  evil,  as.  to  demand 
any  laws  or  regulations  to  reprefs  it,  which  have  been  injudicioufly  called  for  by 
fomc  writers;  inconvcniencies,  indeed,  may  flow  from  it,  but  they  are  fo  inti- 
mately connedted  with  the  fources  of  profperity,  that  to  touch  them  might  be 
dangerous:  the  hidden  benefit  is  concealal  fometimes  beneath  the  apparent 
evil ;  and  by  remedying  the  inconvenience,  the  advantage  might  be  loft.  It  is 
thus  fometimes  in  the  natural  body,  and  I  believe  often  in  the  political. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  agriculture,  or  rather  in  the  domeftic 
CBconomycf  France,  that  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax,  for  home  ufes,  pervades 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  far  this  is  beneficial  or 
not  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  national  profperity.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
favour  of  this  fyftem  it  may  be  urged,  that  national  projfperity  being  nothing 
more  than  the  united  profperity  of  fingle  families,  if  any  fuch  article  of  oeconomy 
be  advantageous  to  individuals,  it  muft  be  fo  to  the  nation  at  large;  that  it  can- 
not fail  of  being  beneficial  to  a  poor  man's  family  to  have  the  women  and  chil- 
dren induftrioufly  employed  on  clothing  the  whole,  rather  than  forced  to  buy 
fuch  articles  at  an  expence  of  money  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  procure.-— 
By  means  of  induftry,  thus  exerted,  a  poor  family  is  rendered  as  independent  as 
its  fituation  admits.  All  of  them  are  likewife  warmer,  and  more  comfortably 
cloathed,  as  far  as  linen  is  concerned,  than  if  it  were  bought;  for  whatever  de- 
mands money  will  be  confumed  with  much  niore  caution  than  if  the  refult 
merely  of  labour.  Thcfe  arguments  are  unanfwerable ;  yet  there  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  that  alfo  deferve  attention.  If  it  be  true,  that  national  profperity 
depends  on  individuals,  and  that  whatever  carries  cpmfort  into  the  cottage  of  the 
poor  man,  adds  proportionably  to  the  mafs  of  national  enjoyment,  it  muft  alfo  be 
equally  admitted,  that  whatever  renders  a:  people  nationally  flouriftiing  and  rich, 
rcfledls  back  on  the  loweft  clafles  a  large  fliare  of,  and  intimate  connexion  in, 
fuch  wealth  and  profperity,  confequently,  if  domeftic  manufadures  of  this  fort 
be  injurious  to  the  great  mafs  of  national  interefts,  in  a  ftate  of  combination,  they 
muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  individually  fo  in  a  ftateof  feparation.  A  modern 
fociety  flourifties  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  thp  products  of  land  for  the  manu- 
fadiures  of  towns ;  a  natural  connexion  of  one  with  the  other ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  this  exchange  is  rapid  from  a  great  confump- 
tion,  in  fuch  proportion  will  a  people  generally  flouriih.  If  every  family  in  the 
country  have  a  patch  of  flax  or  hemp  for  its  own  fupply  of  all  the  manufatflures 
founded  oh  thole  materials,  this  beneficial  intercourfc  of  the  country  with  the 
town,  is  fo  far  cut  off^,  and  no  circulation  takes  place.  If  the  pra<5tice  be  good  in 
flax,  it  is  good  in  wool ;  and  6 very  family  ftiould  have  a  fufficient  number  of 
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fheep,  to  cloath  themielves  in  woollens ;  and  if  every  little  village  have  its  littla 
tanner,  the  fame  fuppoiition  may  be  extended  to  leather.  A  patch  of  vines  fur« 
niflies  the  beverage  of  the  family ;  and  thus,  by  fimple  domeilic  ihduftry,  all 
isants  are  fupplied ;  and  a  poor  family,  as  it  would  be  improperly  called,  would 
have  no  occafion  to  refort  to  market  for  any  thing  to  buy.  But  if  it  go  thither 
for  nothing  to  buy,  it  ought  to  go  thither  with  nothing  to  fell  i  this  part  of  the 
theory  is  abfolutcly  neceilary,  for  the  town  has  the  power  of  buying  only  ia 
confequcnce  of  having  that  of  felling  ;  if  the  country  buy  nothing  of  the  town^ 
affuredly  tlae  town  can  buy  nothing  of  the  country^  Thus  it  is,  that  in  every 
combination  on  thefc  fubjedts,  a  minute  divifion  of  the  foil  into  fmall  properties 
always  attacks  the  exiftence  of  towns,  that  is  to  fay,  of  what  Sir  James  Stewart 
calls  ihtfree  bands  of  a  fociety.  A  countryman  living  on  his  own  little  property, 
with  his  family  induflrioufly  employed  in  manufaduring  for  all  their  own  wants, 
without  exchange,  connexion,  or  dependence  on  any  one,  oflfers,  indeed,  a 
fpeiflacle  of  rural  comfort,  but  of  a  fpecies  abfolutcly  inconfi(lent  with  the  prof- 
perity  of  a  modern  fociety;  and  were  France  to  confift  of  nothing  elfe,  the  whole 
kingdom  would  become  the  prey  of  the  firfl  invader.  Upon  fuch  a  fyftem  al! 
taxes  mull  ceafe,  and  confequently  all  public  force  be  annihilated.  The  whole 
routine  of  life  would  be  as  well  carried  on  without,  as  with  money,  and  he  who 
has  of  neceflity  Und  and  commodities  only,  could  pay  no  taxes  but  in  kind ;  in 
other  words,  could  pay  none  at  all.  However  plaufible,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ments may  be  in  favour  of  thefe  domcflic  manufadlures,  there  are  not  wanted 
rcafons  that  militate  powerfully  againfl  them* 

In  a  cafe  of  this  kind  a  reference  to  faft  is  more  valuable  than  reafbning.  The 
poor  in  France  abound  very  much  with  thefe  fabrics,  and  are  very  miferable ; 
the  poor  in  England  hardly  know  fuch  a  thing,  and  are  very  much  at  their 
cafe ;  but  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  fbme  of  our  counties  mofl  back- 
ward in  point  of  agriculture,  the  fyflem  is  found ;  and  precifely  in  the  pooreft 
diftridts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myielf  obliged  to 
differ  in  opinion  fo  often,  on  political  fub}edls,  from  a  man  of  fuch  diflinguifhed 
abilities  as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau ;  but  upon  this  fubjcft  he  gives  an  opinion 
decifivcly  in  favour  of  thefe  fcattered  domeflic  manufafturcs,  advancing  the  fol- 
lowing ftrange  afiertion ;  "  Les  manufadures  reunies.  Its  enterprizes  de  quel- 
ques  particuliers  qui  foldcnt  des  ouvriers  au  jour  lajourn&  pour  travailler  aieur 
cotopte  ne  feront  jamais  un  objfet  dignede  Fatten  tion  des  gouvernemens.*"  *  If 
there  be  truth  in  this  idea,  the  fabrics  eflablifhed  in  towns,'  in  which  a  mafler 
manufadturcr  employs  the  poor,  are  good  for  nothing.  Thofeof  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Louviers,  Elbceuf,  CafcafTonne ; ,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield/  &c.  arc 

♦  Di  la  MsnarchU  PruJJienney  torn.  iii.  p.  109. 
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6f  lie  account,  and  do  not  confer  national  profpcrity.  It  ^ould  be  wafting  the 
reader's  time  to  refute  formally  fuch  opinions.  The  fafts  arc  too  notorious,  and 
the  arguments  too  obvious,  to  dwell  upon. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Manufactures  on  Agriculture* 

Norman  DIE. — Rouen  to  Barentin. — A  noble  foil  and  full  of  manufedures, 
but  the  moft  execrable  hufbandry  I  have  yet  feen ;  every  field  a  bed  of  weeds 
and  couch. 

Tvetot. — A  noble  track  of  land ;  richer  or  deeper  loams  hardly  to  be  feen, 
but  all  miferably  culivated ;  an  exception  to  the  common  cafe  in  France,  where 
fine  foils  are  ufually  well  cultivated  :  the  crops  in  this  country  are  a  perfe<3:  con- 
traft  to  the  foil. 

Havre. — This  whole  country,  from  Rouen,  the  Pays  de  Caux,  is  a  region 
more  of  manufadures  than  agriculture.  The  fabric  is  what  the  great  population 
of  this  diftridt  depends  on,  their  farms  being  but  a  fecondary  objedt.  The  num- 
ber of  fmall  properties,  and  confequently  population,  is  very  great,  which  is  the 
rcafon  for  the  price  and  rental  of  land  through  this  country  being  vaftly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  products.  Landlords  alfo  divide  their  farms  according  to  the 
demand,  as  the  rife  of  rent  tempts  it;  but  he  often  finds  himfelf  depending  for 
the  rent  of  his  land  on  the  profperity  of  a  fabric.  The  whole  country  forms  a  cu- 
rious fpciffctcle ;  a  vaft  fabric,  and  an  immenfe  employment,  and  population  hav- 
ing been  abfolutcly  mifchievous  to  agriculture*  This  has  been  the  refult 
throughout  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  foil  of  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  fineft 
in  France.  Had  it  been  a  miferably  poor,  rocky,  or  barren  territory,  the  refult 
would  have  been  beneficial,  for  the  fabric  would  have  covered  fuch  a  diftridl 
with  cultivation^  But  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  are  not  only  manufac- 
turers^ but  have  an  inclination  alio  for  trade ;  the  large  ones  engage  in  commer- 
cial fpeculations  at  Havre,  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  fome  even  in 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies*  This  is  a  moft  pernicious  and  mifchievous  circum- 
ftance;  the  improvement  of  their  cultivation  being  jiever  tlie  objeft  or  refult  of 
their  growing  rich,  but  merely  the  engaging' more  largely  in  trade  or  manu- 
fadture.  If  they  get  a  fliare  in  an  American  adventure,  no  matter  whether 
thirties  and  docks  cover  their  fields. 

Br ET A GN£ — St.  Bneuxs—Mi^cting  here  with  a  linen  merchant,  and  fome 
other  well-inftru^Sted  perfons,  I  demanded  information  concerning  the  ftate  of 
hufbandry  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province,  snd  particularly  the  diftridls  in 
which  the  great  linen  manufadlure  (one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Europe)  is 
carried  on.  Aill  had  feen  of  the  province  was  fuch  a  wretched  and  almoft  de- 
ferted  wafte,  that  I  fuppofed  the  other  parts  much  better.     I  was  informed,  that 
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the  whole  province  ifras  alike,  except  the  biflioprick  of  St.  Pol.  dc  Leon;  that 
where  the  linen  fabric  wrfs  chiefly  eftablifhed,  there  hufbandry  was  moft  ne- 
glcftcd,  from  the  people  depending  on  their  linen  alone ;  that  this  flate  of  things 
could  not  be  helped,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  attend  both  to  their  fabric  and  their 
land ;  and  the  former  being  found  of  the  moft  importance,  the  latter  was  left 
quite  negleAcd ;  and  that  the  /abides  in  the  linen  parts  of  the  province  were 
enormous. 

Zr'Or/Vw/.— Here,  in  coriver£ition  concerning  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  I  was- 
again  aflured,  that  the  /anJes  were  of  very  great  extent  in  the  linen  country  of 
Pontivy,  Loudeac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Quintin ;  and  that  what  is  cultivated 
is  as  rough  as  any  I  have  feen  j  for  the  weavers  are  amongft  the  very  worft 
farmers  in  the  province. 

Auvergnac. — A  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  province, 
informed  me,  that  the  linen  fabric  in  Bretagne  is  almoft  always  found  amidft  bad 
agriculture,  which  he  attributed  to  their  always  fowing  hemp  or  flax  on  their 
beft  lands,  and  negledling  corn ;  but  where  corn  is  found,  as  about  this  place, 
they  depend  on  it,  and  are  not  equally  folicitous  for  hemp  and  flax. 
BlbceuJ  to  Rouen. — A  defert. 

M.  TAbb^  Raynal  remitted  1200  liv.  to  the  Royal  Society  of 'Agriculture,  at 
iParis,  to  be  given  as  a  prize  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  queftion,  UneagricuU 
tureftorifante  injlue^telle  plus  fur  la  projpirite  des  manufaSiurcs^  que  Ia*ccrotjffement 
des  manufaSluresfur  la  profperttdy  de  t agriculture?  How  the  writers,  who  con- 
tend for  the  prize,  will  decide  the  queftion,  I  (hall  not  inquire ;  but  the  fe(fts, 
which  I  have  here  noted,  -feem  to  weigh  materially  towards  enabling  us  to  exa- 
mine it.    I  take  France  to  have  pofTeiTed,  from  1650  to  1750,  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  manufaiflures  in  Europe:  they  were  fo  confiderable,  and  fome  of  them  re- 
main yet  fo  important,  as  to  enable  us  to  appeal  merely  to  fadls  for  an  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  queftion,  fo  far  as  the  example  of  that  kingdom  is  concerned.  That  cen- 
tury of  profperous  febrics,  what  did  it  efFedl  for  agriculture  ?  I  may  very  fccurely 
reply,  nothing.     Whatever  accounts  I  received  of  the  comparifon  between  the 
former  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  were  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
yet,  fuppofingit  as  good  in  1750  as  at  prefent,  I  hefitate  not  to  aflfcrt^  that  if 
fuch  immenfe   fabrics,   encouraged  almoft  exclufively  for  a  century,  could 
create  no  better  hufbandry  than  I  met  with  in  France,  we  may  very  fafely  con- 
clude, that  manufadtures  may  flourifh  greatly,  without  (bedding  much  influence 
in  favour  of  agriculture.     Such  is  the  conclufion  which  forces  itfelf  upon  one 
from  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom ;  but  let  us  examine  it  more  in  detail.—^ 
The  greateft  fabrics  in  France  are  the  cottons  and  woollens  of  Normandie,  the 
woollens  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  and  the  filks  and 
hardware  of  the  Lyonois.     Now,  if  manufadures  be  the  true  encouragement 
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of  agriculture,  the  vicinity  of  thofe  great  fabrics  ought  to  t>e  the  beft  cultivated 
diftridts  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  vifited  all  thofe  manufactures,  and  remarked 
the  attendant  culture,  wrhichis  unexceptionably  fo  execrable,  that  one  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  think  there  was  fomething  peftiferous  to  agriculture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacture,  than  to  look  up  to  it  as  a  mean  of  encou- 
ragement. Confidering  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  is  great,  Picardy  and  Nor- 
mandie  are  among  the  worft  cultivated  countries  I  have  feen.  The  immenfe 
iabrics  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  have  not  caufed  the  inclofure  of  a  lingle  field, 
or  the  banifhment  of  fallows  from  a  fingle  acre.  Go  from  Elboeuf  to  Rouen,  if 
you  would  view  a  defert :  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  poflefling  one  of  the  richeft 
ibils  in  the  world,  with  manufactures  in  every  hut  and  cottage,  prefeiits  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  weeds,  filth,  and  beggary;  a  foil  fo  villainoufly  managed,  that 
if  it  were  not  naturally  of  an  inexhauftible  fertility,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  agriculture  of  Champagne  is  miferable,  even  to  a 
proverb ;  I  faw  there  great  and  flourifhing  manufactures,  and  cultivation  in 
ruins  around  them.     Let  us  pafs  into  Bretagne,  which  affords  but  one  ipeClacle, 

that  of  a  dreary,  defolate  wafte ;   dark  as  Xing—fombre  as  broom  can  make  it. 

You  find  yourfelf  in  the  midft  of  one  of  the  greatcft  linen  manufaSures  in 
Europe,  and,  throwing  your  eye  around  the  country,  can  fcarcely  believe  the 
inhabitants  are  fed  by  agriculture;  if  they  fubfifted  by  the  chafe  of  wild  animals, 
their  country  might  be  as  well  cultivated.  From  hence  crofs  the  kingdom  to 
Lyons ;  all  the  world  knows  the  immenfe  fabrics  found  there ;  and  thofe  of  St. 
Etienne  among  the  moil  flourifhing  in  the  kingdom  :  De  toutes  les  provinces  de 
'Prance^  fays  M.  Roland  de  laPlatiere,  le  Lyonois  eji  le plus  miferable'^.  What 
I  £iw  of  it  gave  me  little  reafon  to  queftion  the  aflertion.  The  remark  of  another 
French  writer  makes  the  experiment  double :  VArtois  ejiun  de  provinces  les  plus 

riches  du  royawne.     Ceft  un  verite  incontejiable elle  ne  pojjede  point  de  manu^ 

foBures'f.  I  will  not  prefume  to  afifert,  that  the  agriculture  of  certain  diftriCts  is 
bad,  becaufe  they  abound  with  manufactures,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
much  the  cafe  in  the  Pays  de  Caux ;  I  merely  flate  the  faCts,  which  I  clearly 
know,  becaufe  they  came  within  my  own  eye;  the  fabrics  are  the  greatefl  in  the 
kingdom^  and  certainly  the  agriculture  is  amongft  the  worfl.  In  my  tour  through 
Ireland,  the  journal  df  which  is  before  the  public,  I  examined,  with  attention, 
the  vaft  linen  manufacture  which  fpreads  all  over  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  1 
there  /ound  the  fame  fpeCtacle  that  Bretagne  offers ;  hufbandry  fo  miferably^ 
fo  contemptibly  bad,  that  I  hav^  fhewn,  by  calculation^  the  whole  province 
converted  into  a  fhecp-walk„  and  feeding  but  two  fheep  per  acre,  would  yield,  in 

♦  Journal  Phyjiqui^     torn,  xxxvi.  p.  342. 
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wool  only,  a  greater  value  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  linen  fabric  * ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  manufkifture  fpreading  into  the  country,  in- 
Head  of  being  confined  to  towns.     Wherever  the  linen  manufaSlure Jpreads  there 
tillage  is  very  bad^  faid  that  attentive  obferver  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Forfter-f-,— 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  an  eftate,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  amidft  manufedtures, 
and  another  in  that  of  Waterford,  where  there  are  none ;  and  he  affured  me,  that 
if  the  Derry  land  were  in  Waterford,  or  abfolutely  freed  from  fabrics,  he  fhould 
clear  full  one-third  more  money  from  it  J. — If  we  pafs  into  England,  we  fliall 
find  fomethingfimilar,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree;  the  man ufadnring  parts  of 
the  kingdom  being  among  the  worft  cultivated.     You  mull  not  go  for  agricul- 
ture to  Yorkftiire,   Lancafhire,  Warwickfliire,  or  Gloucefterfhire,  which  are 
full  of  fabrics,  but  to  Kent,  where  there  is  not  the  trace  of  a  fabric ;  to  Berk** 
ihire,  Hertfordfliire,  and  Suffolk,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any ;  Norwich  is  an 
exception,  being  the  only  great  manufadture  in  the  kingdom  in  a  thoroughly 
well  cultivated  diftrift,  which  muft  very  much  be  attributed  to  the  fabric  being 
kept  remarkably  within  the  city,  and  fpreading  (fpinning  excepted)  not  much 
into  the  country;  a  circumftance  that  deferves  attention,  as  it  confirms  ftrongly 
the  preceding  obfervations.     But  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Lancafter  are  ex- 
prefsly  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  form  a  double  experiment ;  Lancafter  is  the 
moft  manufaduring  province  in  England,  and  amongft  the  worft  cultivated : 
Kent  has  not  the  fhadow  of  a  manufadture,  and  is  perhaps  the  beft  cultivated. 
Italy  will  furnifli  inftances,  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  any  yet  cited.     The 
richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  countries  In  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  extent^ 
are  probably  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe.     All  the  figns  of  profpcrity  are  there 
met  with ;.  populoufnefs  well  employed  and  well  fupported ;   a  great  export 
without ;  a  thriving  confumption  within ;   magnificent  roads ;   numerous  and 
wealthy  towns  ;    circulation  active ;  intereft  of  money  low ;  and  the  price  of 
labour  high.     In  a  word,  you  can  name  no  circumftance  that  (hall  prove  Man- 
chefter,  Birmingham,   Rouen,  and  Lyons  to  be  in  a  profperous  ftate,  that  is. 
found  diftufed  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe  countries ;  to  what  is  all  this  prof- 
pcrity to  be  afcribed  ?  certainly  not  to  manufaftures,  becaufe  they  poflefs  hardly 
the  trace  of  a  fabric :   thereareafewof  no'confiderationatMilan  ;  and  there  arc 
in  Piedmont  the  filk  mills,   to  give  the  firft  hand  to  that  produdl ;   but  on  the 
whole  to  an  amount  fo  very  trifling,  that  both  countries  muft  be  confidcred  as 
without  fabrics.     They  are  equally  without  commerce,  being  excluded  from  the 
fea ;  and  though  there  is  a  navigable  river  that  pafles  through  both  thefe  terri- 
tories, yet  no  ufe  is  made  of  it,  for  there  are  five  fovereigns  between  Piedmont 
and  its  mouth,  all  of  whom  lay  duties  on  the  tranfit  of  every  fort  of  merchan- 
dize.    As  thefe  two  countries  do  not  owe  their  riches  to  manufaftures  or  com- 
*  AT^our  in  Ireland^  2d  edit.  8vo.  vol.ii.  p.  304.     f  lb.  vol.  1.  p*  123.      %  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  515, 
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merce,  fo  undoubtedly  they  are  not  indebted  for  them  to  any  peculiar  felicity  in 
their  governments  ;  both  are  defpotifms ;  and  the  defpot  *  of  Milan  makes  that 
country  a  beaft  of  burthen  to  Germany ;  the  revenues  are  remitted  to  Vienna ; 
and  thecloaths,  even  for  the  troops  paid  by  Milan,  come  from  Germany.  The 
origin  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  v^^ealth  of  thefe  countries,  are  to  be  found  in 
Agriculture  alone,  which  is  carried  to  fuch  perfedion  as  to  prove,  that  it 
is  equal  to  the  fole  fupport  of  a  modern  and  moft  flourifhing  focicty :  to  keep 
that  focicty  in  a  ftate  of  great  wealth ;  and  to  enable  the  governments  to  be,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  doubly  more  powerful  than  either  France  or  England* 
Piedmont  fupports  a  regal  court,  and  pays  30,000  men.  The  fame  extent  of 
country,  or  number  of  people,  does  not  cffcA  the  half  of  this  in  any  other  dominiorv, 
of  Europe.  But  are  thefe  territories  really  without  manufaftures  ?  no :  nor  is  any 
country  in  the  world;  it  is  not  pollible  to  find  a  people  totally  exempt  from  them. 
The  prefent  inquiry  demands  no  fuch  exemption :  it  is  only  neceflary  to  fhew,  that 
thc-nunufaaures  found  in  the  Milanefe  and  in  Piedmont  are  fuch  as  arife  abfo- 
lutely  in  confequence  of  agriculture ;  that  it  is  agriculture  which  fupports  and 
nouriOies  them  1  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  manufaftures  are  fo  far  from 
doing  any  thing  politically  for  agriculture,  that  they  occafion  the  expofing  of 
it  to  reftridions  and  monopolies  i  for  the  government  in  thefe  countries  have 
been  bitten  by  the  fame  madnefs  of  commerce  that  has  infefted  other  kingdoms ; 
and  have  attempted,  by  fuch  means,  to  raife  thefe  trifling  fabrics  into  foreign 
export.  Happily  they  have  never  been  able  to  do  it ;  for  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine,  that  fucceis  would  have  fuggefted  other  reflridiions  un&vourable  to  the 
great  foundation  of  all  their  profperity.  Thus  the  inftances  produced  are  ex- 
prefs  to  the  purpofe,  as  they  exhibit  two  opulent  ilates,  fupported  by  agricul- 
ture alone,  and  pofTefling  no  other  manu£i£tures  or  commerce^  than  what  every* 
country  muft  poffefs  that  enjoys  a  flourifhing  cultivation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
expedted  that  fuch  great  refults  are  to  be  found  attending  common  exertions 
only*  On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  converted  part  of  thefe  noble  territo- 
ries into  a  garden,  have  been  great  and  exemplary.  The  canals,  for  mere  ir- 
rigation, are  greater  works  than  many  in  England  for  the  purpofes  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  infinite  attention  that  is  given  to  the  perpetual  deviation  of  the  wa- 
ters, is  a  fpedacle  of  equal  nierit  and  curiofity.  Hence  the  following  fedls 
cannot  be  controverted : 

I.  That  the  agriculture  of  France,  after  a  century  of  exclufive  and  fiicce&ful 
attention  to  manufadures>  was  in  a  wretched  ftate. 

♦  Thf  cxprcffion  has  nothing  too  harib,  when  applied  to  the  late  Emperor,  in  whofe  rei^I  vtfited 
the  Milanefe :  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  wife  and  benignant  Leopold,  who  has  given  ample  grounds 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  he  will  prove  a  blciEng  to  every  country  that  is  happy  enough  to  be  governed 
by  him* 

ILThat 
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II.  That  the  manufacturing  diftrids  in  France  and  England  arc  the  worft 
cultivated. 

III.  That  the  beft  cultivation  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  beft  in  France, 
mull  be  looked  for  where  no  manufafturcs  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  That  when  the  fabrics  ipread  into  all  the  cottages  of  a  country,  as  in 
France  and  Ireland,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  abfolutely  deftrudtive  of  agriculture: 
fpinning  only  excepted,  which  is  almoft  univerfal  in  every  country. 

V.  That  agrieulture  alone,  when  thoroughly  improved,  is  cc^ual  to  the  efta:^ 
bliihment  and  fupport  of  great  national  wealth,  power,  and  felicity. 

And  from  thefe  fads,  the  following  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible : 

I.  That  the  beft  method  of  improving  agriculture  is  not  by  eftablifliing  ma- 
nufa<3:ures  and  commerce,  becaufe  they  may  be  eftablifhed  in  great  extent  and 
perfedlion,  and  yet  agriculture  may  remain  in  a  miferable  ftate. 

11.  That  the  eftablifhment  of  a  flourifliing  agriculture  inevitably  occafions  the 
poffeflion  o£  fuch  manufadures  and  commerce  as  are  equal  to  the  fupport  of 
numerous  and  flouriftiing  towns ;  and  to  whatever  is  neceflary  to  form  a  great 
and  potent  fociety.  The  lefTon  to  governments  is  deducible  in  few  words :  firft, 
fccure  profperity  to  agriculture,  by  equal  taxation  *,  and  by  abfolute  liberty  "f-  of 
cultivation  and  fale  §.  Secondly,  do  no  more  to  encourage  manufadlures  and 
commerce  than  by  letting  them  alone,  a  policy  exclufive  of  every  idea  of  mono- 
poly. We  may  fafely  affirm,  and  our  aflertions  are  founded  on  unqueftidnable 
fads,  that  any  country  will  attain  the  utmoft  profperity  of  which  its  government 
is  capable  that  fteadily  purfuQS  this  condu<A. 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  France. 

^TpHE  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  details  of  the  finances  of  France,  induced 
•*•  me  to  attempt  difentangling  their  confufion,  by  reducing  them  to  fuch 
heads  as  are  common  in  out  own  revenue.  The  particulars  indeed  arc  too  long 
to  infert,  but  the  fubjeft  of  taxation  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  pafltd 
over  abfolutely  in  filence.  ^     s 

*  There  is  no  equality  but  in  thofe  on  confumption,  and  tythes  alfo  incompatibk. 
t  Liberty  of  cultivation  implies  an  unlimited  power  of  inclofure  :  the  privilege  of  culti vatii^  any 
plant  the  £iitmer  pleafes,  without  fbackle  or  reft^aint.  %  An  unbounded  freedom  of  export. 

Taxe$ 
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Taxes  on  Land  under  the  old  Government. 


French  Money. 

Englifli  Money. 

Vingtiemes, 

55,565,264  liv. 

i£^  2,430,980 

Taille, 

81,000,000 

3i543>75o 

Local  impofitions, 

J,  8  00,000 

78,750 

Capitation, 

22,000,000 

962,500 

Decimcs, 

10,600,000  - 

4631750 

Sundries, 

600,000 

26,250 

i7^565>264 

7,505,980 

The  calculation  of  the  committee  of  impolition*,  in  the  National  AfTembly, 
is  this, 


Vingticmes, 

Dccimes, 

Other  ii-npofitions, 

Taille, 

Capitation, 

Tythes, 

Half  the  gabelle^ 

Half  the  cxcife  on  leather. 


55,565,264  liv. 
10,000,000 
ii3>844,oi6 
73,816,179 

6,133,274 

110,000,000 

30,000,000 

4,500,000 

314.059,724      Or,  )C-i3i740,i  12  fterling. 


It  is  fufficiently  evident  that  this  is  an  inflamed  account  in  feveral  articles,  as 
the  committee  had  fome  defign  in  view.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  oecono- 
miftes,  they  propofed  a  land-tax  of  three  hundred  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year  1791  /  and  that  propofition  was  made  under  the  aflertion  that  the  nation 
paid  a  preater  land-tax  under  the  old  government.  The  reafoning,  however, 
is  erroneous  ;  and  to  diredt  1 10,000,000,  the  amount  of  tythes  (which  the  Af- 
fembly  had  exprefsly  abolifhed  without  condition),  to  be  made  good  by  a  land- 
tax,  is  an  oppreflion  for  no  better  reafon  than  its  having  exifted  before :  to  bring 
fait  and  leather  into  the  account  is  another  exaggeration  ;  why  not  include  the 
duties  on  wine,  by  parity.of  reafoning  ?  A  farmer  who  has  no  vineyard  of  his 
own  muft  buy  it,  and  he  cannot  buy  without  paying  aides ;  but  are  thofe  taxes 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  ?  Certainly  not;  nor  any  others  on  confumption,  which 
are  clearly  in  a  diiferent  clafs,  and  not  to  be  included  in  fuch  a  detail. 

*  Raport  du  ComitidePimpofttion.     Pieces  Jufl.  No.  I. 
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Taxes  on  Conjumption. 


Salt, 

Wine  and  brandy,  &c. 

Tobacco, 

Leather, 

Paper  and  cards. 

Starch  and  powder. 

Iron,' 

Oil, 

Glafs, 

Soap, 

Linen  and  ftuffs, 

Odtrois,  Entrees,  &c. 

Cattle, 

Cuftoms, 

Tolls, 

Stamps, 

Local  duties. 


French  Money. 

58,560,000  liv, 

56,250,181 

27,000,000 

5,850,008 

1,081,509 

758,049 

980,000 

763,000 

1 50,000 

838,971 

150,000 

57>56i,55a 

630,000 

23,440,000 

5,000,000 

20,244,473 
iii33>i62 


Englifti  Money. 

^.2,562,000 
2,460,444 
1,181,205 

25>5937 

47.315 
33>i64 

42,875 
33>38i 

36,704 
6,562 

2,518,317 
27,562 

1,025,500 
218,750 
885,695 

49>S75 


260,390,905        I     11,391,548 

It  merits  the  reader's  attention,  that  of  this  long  lift  nothing  is  retained  under 
the  new  government  but  the  cuftoms  and  ftamps. 


General  Revenue. 


Taxes  on  land, 

Domaines, 

Confumption, 

Pcrfonal, 

Monopolies, 

Sundries,  including  the  Pays  d'Etat,  12,580,000 

Taxes  not  received  on  account  of 

government,  -  95,900,000 


French  Mciney 
171,565. 264liv. 

9,900,000 

260,390,905 

44,240,000 

28,5Ui774 


Colleflion, 
Total, 


622,999,943 
57,665,000 

68o,664,94j 


I 


Englifii  Money. 

;C-7>505.98a 

,   433>i25 

iJ>39i>548 

i>935.50Q 

ii247.496 

550^375 

4, 195*625 

22,184,6491 
2,522,843 

24.707.492 


Such  was  the  revenue,  at  the  entire  command  of  Louis  XVI.  And  fuch 
were  the  confequences  of  the  funding  fyftem,  that  it  had  power  to  ilrike  a 
palfy  into  the  receipt  of  £b  enormous  an  income,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  mailer 
of  250,000  bayonets,  and  twenty-five  millions  of  fubjefts.  Sovereigns  ought  to 
contemplate  thefe  effefts  of  that  Public  Credit,  upon  which  the  bankingi^ 

money- 
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money- changing,  and  ftock-broking  writers,  with  Necker  at  their  head,  have 
delivered  fuch  panegyrics  !  A  fyftem  that  never  entered  a  country,  but  to  deftroy 
or  to  annihilate  profperity  :  it  has  ijpread  ruin  or  debility  in  Spain,  Holland, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  France :  it  threatens  fpeedily  the  extindion  of  the  power, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitution  of  England :  it  has  weakened  and  almoft 
deftroyed  Europe,  except  one  country,  faved  by  the  fplendid  talents  of  a  fingle 
fovereign.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  fuch  a  revenue  and  population, 
united  with  variety  of  natural  advantages  poflefled  by  France,  without  bleffing 
the  goodnefs  of  providence,  that  a  prince  like  Frederic  II.  did  not  fill  the  throne 
of.Louis  XV.  Such  a  penetrating  mind  would  have  feen,  in  perfpedive,  the 
mifchiefs  of  public  credit  in  France,  as  clearly  as  he  did  in  Pruffia ;  he  would 
have  ftrangled  the  monfter  for  ever,  and  would  have  thereby  eflablifhed  a 
power  irrefiftible  by  all  his  neighbours  ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe  would  have 
lain  in  ruins  around  him. 


Changes  in  the  Revenue,  0C4:q/bned  by  the  Revolution. 

The  general  flatement,  by  the  firft  minifter  of  the  finances,-  from  the  firft 
May,  17S9,  to  April  30,  1790,  compared  with  the  receipt  fori788,  will  give  the 
defalcation  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that  are  carried  to  account. 

1785.  1790. 


I.  Fermcs  gcncralcs. 

1 50,107,000  liv. 

1 26,895,086  liv. 

a.  Regie  gencrale  dcs  aides. 

50,220,000      * 

31,501,988 

3.  Regie  dcs  domaines. 

50,000,000 

49.644,573 

4.  Ferme  des  poftes. 

1 2,000,000 

10.958,754 

5.  Ferme  des  meffageries. 

1,100,000 

661,162 

6.  Fcmie  de  Sccau  &  Poifly, 

630,000 

780,000 

^  7.  Femie  des  affinagcs,          ^  - 

1 20,000 

\f  8.  Abonncinent  de  la  Flandrd 

823,000 

822,219 

9.  Lotcrie,             -       ( 

14,000,000 

12,710,855 

10.  Revenus  cafuels,        '^'^'i;'^  .    ^ 

3,000,000 

i,i57»447 

1 1 .  Marc  d'or,       ,  —  *v 

1,500,000 

760,389 

12.  Saltpetre,           ..-:  .    .-^      - 

8,00,000 

303»^84 

13.  Recette  gencrale; 

14.  Pays  d'Etats, 

i57>035>890. 

27,238,524 

24,556,000 

23,848,261 

15.  Capitations  &  vinticmes  abonnccs 

575,000 

1,213,505 

1 6.  Impofitions  aux  fortifications. 

575,000 

676,399 

17.  Benefice  des  monnoies. 

500,000 

824,301 

1 8 .  Droits  attribucs  a lacaifle du  commerce,  636,355          | 

305>4i« 

19.  Forges  royales. 

80,000 

401,702  • 

ao.  Interets,  rAmerique, 

1,600,000 

21.  Dcbets  des  comptablcs. 

2,291,860 

^                        Carried  forward 

469,858,245 

292,996,127 

22.  Parties 
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Brought  forward,  -  469,858,245117. 

*i.  Panics  nonreclamccs  a  I'hotcldcVillc,  » 

23.  Pctits  recouvremens,  -  ■ 

*4-  Quinzc  vingt,  -  -  i8o,ocx> 


^5.  Plate  carried  to  the  mint, 

a6.  Dons  patriotiqucs, 

27,  Contribution  patriotiquc*. 


460,038,245 


1790. 


292,996,127  liv» 
240,262 

257,000 

a9Ji493>389 
14,256,040 

361,587 

9,721,085 

3171832^,101 


The  vaft  defalcation  is,  therefore,  176,544,856117.  (7^723,8 37I.)  the  fum  which 
1796  falls  (hort  of  1789. 

1791. — ^The  Committee  of  Impofts  have  calculated  the  ftim^  wanted  for  the 
year  179 1,  and  they  propofed  to  raife  them  in  the  following  manner  -f* : 

Land-tax  (contribution  fonciere),  -  287 ,000,000  liv. 

Tax  on  perfonal  property  (contribution  mobiHare)^   60,000,000 

Stamps  (droit  d'enregiftrement)y              -  50,246,478 

Other  {lamps,          -                 -                 -  20,764,800 

Patents  (ftamps),                -                  -  20,182,000 

Lotteries,           -             .             -             -  10,000,000 

Cuftoms,             -             -             .            -  20,700,000 

Powder,  faltpetre,  marc  d*or,  and  affinages,  1,000,000 

Mortgages,          -                -                -  5>375>ooo 

Pods  and  Itage-coaches,             .              -  1 2,000,000 

Contribution  patriotique,             -             -  34,562,000 

Domaines,                        ■                 —  15,000,000 

Salt  works,                 — ■                             ■  3,000,000 

Intereft  from  Americans,  &c.                       ■  4,000,000 
Sale  of  fait  and  tobacco  in  the  waithoufes  of  the 

farmers  general,        — —            —  29,169,462 


573,000,000    Or,  £.25,068,750 

It  appears,  by  the  Memoires prefenth  a  TAJfembUe  Nationale  au  nom  du  Com.  des 
Finances f  far  M.  de  Montefquiou,  September  9,  i79i-  4to.  that  the  revenue 
in  1790  produced  only  253,091,000  liv.  which  was  made  up  by  anticipations  and 
affignats. 

♦  Itdefervcs  attention,  that  this  contribution  patriotique  is  mentioned  as  a  refourcc  of  35,ooo,oooli\r. 
for  the  year  1791,  by  the  committee  of  impofitiort.  Rapport  t  JDec^mbrcj  I790,  fur  Us  miyem  de 
fouvoir  aux  depetifes  pour  1791,  p.  5. 

f  Rapport  fait  leb  Dcccmbre^  i'](jO.  8vo,  p.  6-     Rapport  fait  k  i^  Fibruary^  *79'«    ^v<>*  P*  7v 

4  E  Interejl 
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htterefh  of  Debts. 

The  extreme  variation  of  ftateinent  Aat  thefe  exhibit,  may  prove  to  u« 
how  exceediftgly  difficult  it  is  to  gain  any  clear  and  precife  idai  of  French 
finances>  for  thcfe  eftimations  of  intereft  do  not  proceed  from  equal  variations 
in  fadt,  but  more  from  the  modes  in  which  accounts  are  drawn  up ;  anti- 
cipations vary  cpnfiderably,  and  rembourfemens  are  fomctimes  paid  aini  fome- 
times  not.  It  will  however  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
according  to  thelateft  ftatements.  The- following  is  the  account  of  the  com- 
mittee pf  finances : 


Rents  vU^rts{M^  apnuities),. 

Rentes  perpetutlUs. — Rentes  conftituteesy 

Rentes  payies  a  I  hotel  de 

iiille, 
Dettes  liquideesy 
Cages  &  traitemensy 
C^mmunantes, 
Indemnitesy 
Emprunts^  Ptiys  d'EtatSy 


Bette  exigibUy 


Capitals. 


i^oi  8,23j,4i5Q  liy.      101,823,846  li¥^ 


94,912,340 

2,422,987,3^1 
12,351,643 

2,603,210 

3,066,240 

27,306,840 

126,964,734 

4,745*6 17 

52»735>85fi 
544,114 

93*645 
153,31a 

i,365*J4vl 
6,276,087 

•3,708,430,7^8 

ti,878,8i6,534 
$5*587,247,304 

i67,737,8t9 
92,133,239 

259,871,058 

Or  ftcrling. 


^.244,442.099  l^'^^yZ^SySSI 
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The  fum  total  of  thefe  interefts,  however,  do  not  agree  with  thofe  above- 
mentioned  under  the  year  1790,  of  3.7i>3o6,938  liy.  which  feems  to  be  owing 
to  many  remourfemens  of  that  year,  for  fums  vejy  lately  advanced  on  the  plate 
carried  to  the  mint  on  the  don  patfiotique^  and  on  various  other  receipts.  I 
piuft  again  remark,  that  clear  accounts  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  com- 
plex mountain  of  French  finances. 

*  The  Committee  ftate>  that  this  debt,  by  leaving  the  annuities  to  CKtinguiih  themfelve$,  and  by 
buying  in  the  perpetual  funds,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  the  whole  would  be  extinguifhed  with  the 
fum  of  I,32i,i9i,8i7liv.     Etat  de  la  Dette Publique.     4to.     1790.     p.  8. 

t  Monf.  de  Montefquiou,  in  the  memolre  prefented  September  9,  I79r»  makes  ih&  d^tte  exigihh 
amt^unt  to  2,300,000,000  Hv.  p.  58.  He  makes  the  whole  debt  3,400,000,000  liv.  to  which  add 
i,8ob,ooo,ooo  of  affignats,  and  this  is  5,200,000,000  liv.  j  but  2i5,ooo,oooliv.  of  afljgnats  have  bcca 
burnt,     p.  46- 

J  I  liavc  read  Monf.  Arnould  (De  la  Balana  du  Commerce^  I79^)j  who  makes  the  debt 
4,1 52,000,006  liv.  J  but  not  giving  his  authorities  (atisfaaoril.y,  I  muft  adhere  to  the  above^mcn- 
lioned  ftaJemeAt^ 

Aflignatt 
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Affignate  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  had  then  beeir  iffued ;  but  the  com- 
mittee does  not  include,  them  in  the  preceding  account. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Appergu  des  Recettes  & 
Depenjhs  dt  f  Ann^t  lygi,  by  the  finance  minifter,    M.  Dufrcfne,  gives  the, 
account  of  the  expences  neceflary  to  be  incurred  in  I79i>  according  to  the 
decrees  of  the  aflembly,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

To  the  ccclefiaftics,  for  the  cxpcncc  of  public 

worlhip,  -  -•  -  70,000,000  Uv» 

Pcnfions  to  the  rdigious  of  the  convents  and 

monaileries  fupprcffed,  -  -  70,000,000 

Juftice, -.     -  -  -  -  12,000,000    • 

Dircaories  of  departments  and  diftrifts,         -         9,360,000 

Civil  lift,  pcnfions,  falaries,  bureaus,  academies,&c.  67,04 1,563 

All  othcr.paymerits,  of  which  in- 

tcrcft  of  debts,  .       -  -         192,265,000 

Paris,  .        -  -•  -  9,3^3>8oo 

War  department  and  marinCt        -         i34>43^ 

360,770,500 

589,172,000    Or,  iC-a5>776,*74 

To  procure  an  account  cc|ually  ckar  of  tke  real  receipts  for  1 790,  vvould  be  a 
more  interefting  objecSl,  for  this  end  I  confulted  Etat  des  Receties  et  Depenfes 
pendant  tAnnie^  1790,  410.  1791,  but  it  is  in  vain,  the  receipts  are  no  longer 
thrown  into  fuch  a  form  as  to  permit  a  clear  diftindlion  between  the  produ<St 
of  taxes  and  the  receipt,  by  funding  and  affignats  i  the  receipt  is  given  in  two 
divifions  j  firft,  fpr  the  four  firfl:  months  of  the  year^  and  fecondly,  for  the 
eight  laft ;  and  the  heads  in  the  two  accounts  not  being  the  fame,  to  calculate 
them  would  be  attended  with  very  little  certainty, 

.  By  the  Memoiresfur  les  Finances  prifentis^  9th  September,  17^1,  4tQ*  fome 
points  receive  more  light  than  in  any  preceding  account.  It  appears,  that  the 
national  eftates  fold  have  produced  964,733,114  liv. ;  this  is  a  curious  fadt;  but 
the  idea^  that  the  renwinder  will  produce  enough  -to  make  this  fum  up 
3,506,090,000  liv.  is  by  no  means  certain  5  indeed,  it  is  of  a  complexion  too 
dubious  to  be  admitted;  and  of  thofe  aftually  fold,  the  receipt  only  to  the  amount 
of  735,054,754liv.  is  pofitively  afcertained :  and  this  vaft  fum,  in  the  whole  pro- 
bably not  lefs  than  40  millions  fterling,  mull,  without  doubt,  contribute  very 
greatly,  even  beyond  all  calculation, .  to  give  fecurity  to  the  new  government, 
as  it  interefts  the  moft  clofely  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons,  with  all  their  con- 
nexions and  dependencies,  to  fupport  that  fyftem,  by  which  alone  this  great 
property  can  be  rendered  fafe.     If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  "Tiers  Etat  of  the 

4  E  2  kingdom. 
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kingdom,  that  is  90  in  100  of  the  total,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  the  hopes  of  a 
counter-revolution  muft  reft  on  external  force,  inadequate  to  the  conqueft  of 
ftich  a  kingdom  as  France,  unlefs  all  poflible  advantages  towards  favouring  the 
attempt  be  united  and  aided  by  a  well  connedled  infurredlion  of  thofe  who  arc 
difcontented. 

liv. 
The  Affembly  decreed,  that  the  general  expcncc  of  the  year  fhould  be,  584,700,000 
And  for  the  departments,  -    ^  -  -  £6,300,000 

Total,  -  -  *  •        641,000,000 

Of  which  the  Caijfe  del  Extraordinaire  yf2s  to  furnifli  in  lieu  of  domaines 
received,  -  -  -  -  -  60,000,000 


581,000,000 
Dedud  expcnce  of  feccipt  of  56,300,000  included,  •  •  8,000^000 

Wanting  by  taxes,  -  .  -  -  573,000,000 

But  the  expence  of  colle£lion  and  management  adds  a  further  burthen 

to  the  people  of  -  .  *.  •  26,292,500 

I  have  drawn  up  this  budget  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  I  can,  from  the  three 
reports  of  the  Committee  of  Impofts,  of  Dec.  6,  1790,  Feb.  19,  and  March 
15,  1 79 1,  wjiich  reports  are  not  free  from  confufion,  owing  to  decrees  of 
the  Affembly,  which  were  changeable  and  various.  The  entries  were  pofi- 
tively  voted  for  25  millions,  and  the  vote  fcarcely  paffed,  when  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine  voted  their  abolition ;  and  it  was  no  queftion,  who  was  to  be 
obeyed,  the  National  Affembly  of  France,  or  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris.  The 
Affembly  inftantly  gave  way  and  abolifhed  the  entries.  Other  duties  alfo  varied 
much  from  changeable  votes,  fo  that  there  is  a  neceffary  difagreement  between 
the  three  reports  in  almoft  every  article,  but  in  this  account  I  have  guided 
myfelf  by  the  fums  lail  propofed. 

Of  the  Funding  Syjiem. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  accounts,  that  France,  under  the  oH  go- 
vernment, purfucd  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  mortgaging  .its  revenues,  as  regularly 
as  any  other  country,  whofe  greater  freedom  might  be  fuppofed  to  ofier  more 
temptations  to  the  pradice.  This  ijQLtxn.^  however,  almoft  unaided  by  any  other 
caufe,  has  overturned  that  government,  by  means  of  the  moft  extraordinary  re- 
volution upon  record.  If  Louis  XIV.  amidft  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  and  ca- 
reer of  his  conquefts,  could  poflibly  have  forefeen  that  tlie  (econd  fovereign 
in  defcent  from  him  would  be  led  captive  by  his  fubjedls,  on  account  of  the  debt* 
he  was  then  contrafting,  he  would  either  have  rej^ed  with  horror  the  fyftem 
he  adopted,  or  have  manifefted  the  moft  entire  want  of  thqfe  feelings  which 

ought 
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ought  to  dwell  In  the  hreafl:  of  a  great  and  ambitious  monarch.  But>  after  this 
memorable  example  to  other  countries^  it  remains  a  fubje(3:  of  infinite  curiofity, 
to  fee  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  fpirit  of  funding  will  now  be  purfued. 
Every  hour,  after  the  great  event  in  France,  will  make  it  more  and  more  critical, 
and  will  inevitably  involve  in  its  train  new  revolutions,  perhaps  of  a  complexion 
more  dangerous  to  eftablifhed  families,  than  any  thing  we  have  feen  in  France.— 
If  peace  is  prefcrved  in  that  kingdom,  the  debt  will  extinguifh  itfelf,  being  in  a 
great  proportion  annuities  for  lives;  but  were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  fliould  new 
wars  add  to  the  national  burthens,  the  people,  almoft  emancipated  as  thq^  have 
been  from  taxation,  will  be  brought  back  to  it  with  great  difficulty  5  and  other 
aflemblies,  feeling  their  power  better  eftabliflied,  will  not  pay  the  lame  attention 
to  the  public  creditors  which  the  prefent  has  done;  and  the  event  might  be  fimi- 
lar  to  what  will  happen  in  England*  No  government  will  ever  think 
of  committing  a  deliberate  adt  of  bankruptcy ;  but  when  t^es  are  pufhed  to 
fuch  a  height  that  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  them,  tliey  are  ripe  for 
fedition;  prefently  feel  their  own  power; — and  the  event  may  be  ealily 
conjedtured.  What  is  the  conclufion  that  follows  ? — ^That  the  funding  fyftem, 
or  rather  the  wars  which  occafion  it,  are  fo  fatal  and  peftilential,  that,  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  be  avoided;  but  that,  if  unhappily  they  cannot,  they 
fhould  be  fupported  by  annual  taxes  (never  by  loans),  which  implies  a  war  of 
defence  at  home ;  a  renunciation  of  all  exterior  dominion ;  and  the  abfolute 
annihilation  of  that  commercial  fyftem  of  policy  on  which  conquefts,  colonie^> 
and  debts  have  been  fo  fatally  eredted. 

Of  the  amount  of  Specie  in  France-. 

The  writings  of  Monf.  Necker  will  affift  in  the  regifter  of  the  French  mint, 
which  proves  fatisfadlorily  the  quantity  of  money  coined  in  France ;  it  muft, 
however,  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  from  this  quantity  it  is  mere  conjedlure 
to  attempt  to  afccrtain,  at  any  period,  the  adlual  quantity  of  Ipecie  remaining  in 
the  kingdom. 

Coined  in  France  from  1726  to  1.7  8o,— Gold,  -  957,200,000  liv% 

Silver,         -         1,4893500,000 

2,446,700,000 
In  17&1,  82^,  and  &3,        -  **-  y  •  52,300,000s 

2,500,000,000 


And  exifting- in  17&4,  •►  rf  w  2,200^000,000 
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And  he  makes  the  increafc  of  fpecie,  in  1 5  years,  from  1763  to  1777,  in  France, 
equal  to  the  increafe  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.     From  the  inquiries  of  M.  Cla- 
vi^re*  and  M.  Arnould  +,  it  appears,  that  the  gold  and  filvcr  currency  of  France, 
at  .the  aflembly  of  the  States,  was  two  milliards  (87,500,000!.).   Whatever  au- 
thority Monf.  Necker  placed  in  the  fuppofed  balance  of  the  French  trade,  of 
above  three  rpiHions  ftefling  per  annum,  was  affumed  on  very  infufficient  grounds. 
The  Marquis  de  Caflaux  has  proved  the  fails,  which  Monf.  Necker  deduced 
from  that  balance,  to  have  never  exifted  but  in  his  own  imagination  J,     The 
importance  alfo,  which,  in  the  i  oth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  that  writer 
affigns  to  the  pofleffion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver;  the  political  con- 
daft  he  exprefsly  recommends  to  procure  thole  metals,  as  felling  much  mer- 
chandize to  other  nations,  and  buying  "little;   fludying  to  efFedt  this  by  Shack- 
ling trade  with  duties  upon  export  and  import;  and  by  the  acquifition  of  colo- 
nies^:  the  whole  of  this  fyftem  betrays  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  littlenefs; 
it  is  worthy  of  the  counting-hoiife  alone ;  and  manifefts  none  of  the  views  of  a 
great  ftatefman,  nor  even  the  abilities  of  an  able  politician  :  one  is  fure  to  meet, 
in  Monf.  Necker's  produdtions,  with  an  eloquent  difplay  of  narrow  ideas,  and 
never  the  great  reach  of  real  talents,  nor  the  mafterly  Views  of  decifive  genius. 
His  niiniftry,  and  his  publications,  fhew  the  equable  orderly  arrangement  of  a 
mind  well  relgulated  for  little  purfuits-;  but  loft  amidft  the  great  events  of  a 
new  fyftem,  burfting  into  efficiency  amidft  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution. 

The  total  currency,  of  both  gold  and  filver,  in  Great  Britain,  may  probably 
not  be  lefs  than  40  millions  fterling.  But  no  comparifon  can  be  made  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  becaufe  the  great  mafs  of  England's  circulating  currency  is  in 
paper;  whereas,  in  France,  all^  or  nearly  all,  was  in  coin,  till  affignats  were 
iffued.  It  is  prpbably  a  juft  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  circulation  of 
paper  tends  ftrongly  to  banifli  coin.  Every  kingdom  muft  have,  proportioned  to  - 
its  induftry,  a  circulation  of  fomething;  and  if  it  have  no  paper,  that  circulation, 
fo  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  will  be  in  coin ;  the  creation  of  fo  much  paper 
fupplies  the  place  of  it ;  and  confequently  keeps  it  from  flowing  into  any  coun- 
try, where  it  is  demanded  by  the  offer  of  valuable  equivalents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  paper,  fupplying  the  circulation  as  well 
and  more  Jtonveniently  than  the  metals,  allows  the  latter  to  be  fent  profitably 

*  OpiifionJ^un  Criancier  de  P Eiat.         _  +  De  la  BaL  du  Com.  torn,  ii,  p.  ao6. 

%  Monf.  d?  Calonne's  rccoinage,  of  1785,  has  proved,  that  Monf.  Necker,  even  upon  a  fubjefk  mor« 
pecuHarly  his  own,  as  a  banker,  is  not  fo  correft  as  one  would  imagine,  when  he  ventures  either  to 
calculate  or  to  conjedlure.  It  is  with  difficulty  he  allows  300  millions  for  the  export  and  melting  of 
loui^,  wtuch  ^pcar  to  h^ve  been  650,000,00011  v.  He  ftates  the  gold  coin^e  (including  the  filver 
of  the  years  1781,  82,  and  83),  at  i,oo9,500,oooliv.  inftead  of  which,  ft  was,  by  Monf.  de  Ca- 
bone's  account,  1,300,000,000  Ii  v. 

out 
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out  of  the  kingdom,  not  to  be  loft,  but  beneficially  a9  n^rchandize>  ftnd  that 
an  annual  benefit  is^made  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  other  trades.  If  this  argu^ 
ment  be  good,  and  in  all  probability  there  is  fome  truth  in  it,  France,  by  keep- 
ing fo  enormous  a  capital  at  home  as  90  millions  fterling,  %o  anfwer  purpofiM 
which,  in  England,  are  fulfilled  with  lefs  than  half,  by  means  of  paper,  lo&$ 
the  proEt  which  might  be  made  on  45  millions,  were  that  fum  employed  as  it  is 
employed  in  England.  There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  great  paper 
currency  of  England,  which  has  alfo  much  truth  in  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  pre^» 
fent  moment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  paper  has  been  fo  largely  coinfed  inEngland* 
hecaufe  the  balance  of  its  tranfiuStions  with  foreigners  has  not  brought  in  the 
metals  as  fail  as  its  induftry  has  dbmanded  a  circulating  reprefentative ;  its  in-- 
(duftry  has  incr^afed  fafter  than  its  money;  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  v&ry 
much  the  cafe  fince  the  American  war,  in  which  period  the  progrefs  of  profpe- 
rity,  in  this  kingdom,,  has  been  of  an  unexampled  rapidity.  In  fuch  a  circum- 
ftance,  the  circulation  of  paper,  inftead  of  leflening  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  will 
increafe  it,  by  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce.  Another  evil,  of  a  worfe 
tendency,  perhaps,  is  the  difpofition  to  hoard,  when  the  currency  is  all  in  the 
precious  metals.  Monf.  Necker  ftates,  as  an  undoubted  fadl,  that  vaft  fums  of 
gold  are  hoarded  In  France;  and  circumftances  came  to  light  on  -Monf.  de  Ca-» 
^lonne's  recoinage,  which  proved  the  fame  fadt.  The  ordinary  circulation  of 
Paris  does  not  exceed  from  80  to  100,000,000  liv.  as- we  learn  from  the  fame 
miniiler*;  a  fadt  which  alfo  unites  with  the  immenfity  of  the  total  fpecie  of 
France,  to  (hew  that  perhaps  the  great  mafs  of  it  is  hoarded.  It  muft  be  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious,  that  this  pradice  depends  much  on  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  on  the  erroneous  conducft  of  not  encouraging  inveftments  in 
the  national  induftry :  but  it  tends  ftrongly  to  give  France  a  greater  mafs  of 
the  precious  metals  thin  is  demanded  by  her  induftry. 

Two  confiderable  proofs  exift  in  Europe,  that  a  country  will  always  attract 
fuch  a  fhare  of  the  precious  metals  as  is  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  circulating  paper*  Thefe  are  Pruflia  and  Modena'.  The  King  of 
Pruffia's  treafure,  calculated  as  it  is  at  15  millions  fterling,  is  thrice  as  much  as  the 
whole  circulating  fpecie  of  his  dominions.  In  all  probability,  had  that  treafure 
not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  fpecie  would  notat  this  moment  have 
been  one  dollar  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  there 
appears  no  want  of  currency  in  thofe  dominions;*  the  degree  of  induftry  there 
demanding  fpecie  from  all  its  neighbours,  has  acquired  it  as  faft  as  the  King 
has  accumulated  his  treafure,  but  had  no  treafure  been  formed,  the  fame  d^ 
mand  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  confequently  no  fuch  influx  of  money. 
Modena,  as  I  once  before  obferved,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches,  affords 

*  Dc  rEiat  ii  la  France^  p.  80. 

a  fimilar 
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a  fimilar  inftance ;  yet  the  duke's  hoard  is  fuppofed,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  t* 
exceed  very  much  all  the  circulating  fpecie  of  his  duchy ;  and  I  made  parti- 
cular inquiries  at  Modena,  whether  a  want  of  it  were  perceptible  ?  I  was  aflured 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  their  currency  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  their 
induftry  and  money-exchanges.  From  thefe  inftances,  we  may,  without  hcfita- 
tion,  pronounce,  that  the  fpecie  of  England  is  kept  vaftly  below  its  natural  mca- 
fure,  by  the  immenfity  of  our  paper  circulation.  There  is  little  importance  in 
poffefling  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  if  not  in  a  national  hoard :  the  cafe  of  Eng- 
land nearly  permits  us  to  queftion  it  altogether.  For  neither  in  the  domcftic 
circulation,  nor  in  foreign  tranfadtions,  has  France  been  able  to  efFeft  any  thing 
by  means  of  her  money,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  command  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  with  our  paper.  A  wife  government  (hould  therefore  be  felicit- 
ous for  the  induftrious  and  produdlive  employment  of  her  people ;  if  fhe  fecure 
that  eflential  point,  (he  may  fafely  leave  the  metals  to  find  their  own  level, 
without  paying  any  regard  whether  her  circulation  be  in  paper  or  in  gold.  Nor  is 
there  danger  of  paper  being  too  much  multiplied,  as  long  as  the  acceptance  of  it 
is  voluntary;  for  it  would  not  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  not  demanded;  and  if  it 
be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  multiplied.  With  paper,  forced  by  government  on 
the  people,  the  cafe  is  far  different :  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being Jbrced 
there  is  the  cleareft  proof  that  it  is  not  demanded,  and  confequently  ought  not  to 
be  iflued  :  force,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  fraud ;  and  a  public  fraud  ought  never  to  be 
praftifed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.  The  affignats  iflued  by  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly,  are  of  this  complexion ;  the  ftep,  however  dangerous,  might 
poflibly  be  neccflary  to  fecure  the  new  conftitution ;  but  I  fhall  not  hefitate  a 
moment  in  declaring,  that  an  avowed  bankruptcy  would,  in  other  reipeds,  have 
been  a  much  wifer  meafure,  and  attended  probably  with  fewer  and  lefs  evils. — 
Of  thirty-four  commercial  cities,  that  prefented  addreflTes  upon  the  projedt  of 
affignats,  fcvcn  only  were  for  them*.  The fcheme  met  with  equal  oppofition 
from  rank -f-,  literature:}:,  and  commerce  ||.  The  prognoftics,  however,  of  an 
tnormous  difcount,  were  not  verified  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expeded. — 
M.  Decretot,  in  September  1790,  mentions  them  with  400  millions  only  in 
circulation,  being  at  10  per  cent,  difcount  at  Bourdeaux;  and  M.  de  Condorcet 
6  percent,  at  Paris;  thence  they  both  concluded,  that  the  difcount  would  be 
enormous,  if  a  greater  iflfueof  them  took  place;  yet,  in  May  1791,  after  many 
hundred  millions  more  had  been  iflued,  they  were  only  at  from  7  to  i  o  per  cent. 
dii3:ount§.     And  another  circumftance  equally  miftaken,  was  the  expeftation 

•  De  FEtat  de  la  France^  par  M.  de  Calonne.  8 vo.  j  790.  p.  82.  f  Opinion  de  M.  de  la  Rocke^ 

foucauld^  fur  Vjfffignats  monnoi.  8vo,  %  Sur  la  Propojiticn  d*acqutiter  Ics-dt'ttes  en  Afftgnats^  par  M. 

Condorcet.  8vo,  p.  14.  ||  Opinion  de  M.  Decretot  fur  t  JJJignaU*  8vo«  p.  8, 

S  It  became  greater  fince ;  but  owing  to  foreign  caufes. 

of 
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of  an  enormous  rife  of  all  common  prices— which  did  not  happen^  for  com  ra- 
ther fell  in  its  value ;  a  remarkable  experiment,  that  deferves  to  be  remembered* 
The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  fuppofed,  that  wheat  would  rife  from  24  to  36  liv* 
the  feptier,  perhaps  in  one  day*.  The  aflignats  amounted,  on  the  diflblutioa 
of  the  iirft  Affembly,  tp  1800,000,000  liv. 

What  conJHtutes  the  Merit  of  a  Tax. 

Many  writings  have  appeared  of  lat&  in  France,  on  the  fubjeft  of  taxation^ 
and  many  fp^clv^  have  been  ^vered  in  the  National  Aflembly  concerning  the 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  ftatefmen  who  poflefs  the  power  of  de« 
ciding  in  queftions  of  fuch  importance.  It  is  miich  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
members,  who  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  that  aflemi>Iy,  have,  in  theie  in- 
quiries, rather  adopted  the  opinions  of  a  certain  clafs  of  philofbphers,  who  made 
a  coniiderable  noife  in  France  20  or  30  years  ago,  than  taken  the  pains  feriouily 
to  inform  themfelves  well  of  the  iadts  that  ought  to  be  examined  upon  the  fub-. 
jed.  It  is  not  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  intricate  inquiries, 
which  would  demand  long  details,  and  a  very  minute  examination ;  but  the 
queftion  is,  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  fuch  importance  to  France,  that  a  rapid 
coup  deceit  cannot  but  have  its  ufe.  The  following  circumAances  arc  dio& 
which  I  conceive  form  all  the  merit  of  taxation : 

1.  Equality. 

2.  Facility  of  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. 

4.  Eafeof  coUeftion. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  extenfion. 

The  firft  eilential  point  is  equality.  It  is  abfolutely  neceilary,  that  every  indi^ 
vidual  in  the  fociety  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  his  abi* 
lity,  provided  fuch  contribution  does  not  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  induftryf. 

Every 

♦  Sur  la  Propifttlon  d'acqultter  les  dettis  en  j^gnatSj  jiar  M.  Condorcet,  p.  21, 
f  Some  little  obfcurity,  that  hangs  over  this  definition,  ihould  be  removed;  by  ahility^  muft  not  be 
underftood  either  capital  or  income,  but  that  fuperlucration,  as  Davenant  called  it,  which  melts  in  con- 
fumption:  fuppofeamanufa£lurer  makes  aprofitof  2000L  a-year,  living  upon  SooU  and  annually  in- 
vefting  1500I.  in  his  buflne^  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  upon  juft  principles,  that  the  ftate  cannot  lay 
the  1500L  under  contribution  by  taxes.  The  500I.  is  the  only  income  ^xpofed;  but  when  the  ma- 
iiufa^hirer  dies,  and  his  Ton  turns  gentleman,  the  whole  income  is  made  to  contribute*  It  muft  be 
obvious,  however,  that  excifes  on  a  manufacturer's  fabric  are  not  taj;es  on  him,  but  on  the  idle  con- 
fumer,  for  he  draws  them  completely  back.  In  like  manner,  if  a  landlord  farm  his  o^vn  eftate,  and 
sxfend  the  income  in  improvements,  living  on  bur  a  fmall  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is  fufficiently  dear, 
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Every  writer,  and  every  opinion  upon  the  fubjedt  agree  in  this ;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  how  to  afcertain  the  ability.  Taxes  on  property^  and  taxes  on  confump- 
tion,  feem  to  have  this  merit;  they  will,  however,  be  found  to  vary  prodi- 
^ioully ;  for  long  experience,  in  all  countries,  has  proved  the  infinite  difficulty 
of  afcertaining  property,  and  the  tyranny  that  is  neceflary  to  be  praftifed,  in  order 
to  be  tolerably  exadl.  For  this  reafon,  all  land-taxes,  under  an  appearance  of 
equality,  are  cruelly  unequal :  if  levied  on  the  grofs  produce  in  kind^  they  arc 
ten  times  heavier  on  poor  land  than  on  rich;  and  the  value  taken  by  the  ftatc, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  expence  which  efiedfced  the  production.  If  levied  on 
the  rent,  the  cafe  of  frauds  makes  them  univerfal  and  perpetual;  and  if,  to  avoid 
thefe,  the  leafes  are  regiftered  and  taxed,  this  prevents  Icafes,  and  deftroys  agri- 
culture. If  lands  arc  valued  by  a  cadafirey  the  expence  is  enormous*,  and  the 
merit  is  gone  in  a  few  years,  by  variations  impoffible  to  corredl;  till  at  laft  the 
only  merit  of  the  tax  is  its  inequality y  which  is  how  the  cafe  in  the  Milanefe, 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  England ;  where  an  attempt  to  make  the  land-taxes  equal 
would  ruin  the  hufbandry,  and  produce  infinite  oppreffion.  Land  taxes,  fo  far 
from  being  equal,  are  fo  much  the  reverfe,  that  it  is  the  nominal^  and  not  the 
r^^/property,  that  bears  the  tax;  for  mortgages  efcape  though  amounting  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  property;  and  if,  to  avoid  this  cruelty,  the  proprietor  be  allowed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  vingtiemes  in  France,  to  tax  the  mortgagee,  either  the  regu- 
lation is  evaded  by  private  agreements,  or  money  is  ilo  longer  lent  for  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  purpofes.  Laftly,  land  is  vifible,  and  cannot  be  concealed;  whereas 
fortunes  in  money  are  in  vifible,  and  will  ever  flip  away  from  taxation  of  every 
kind,  except  from  thofe  on  confumption.  Thus  land  taxes,  viewed  in  what  light 
foever,  are  totally  unequal,  oppreffive,  and  ruinous.     On  the  contrary,  taxes 

that  taxes  ought  not  to  afFe6l  one  (hilling  of  his  expenditure  on  his  \zx\i\  they  can  reach,  wids  pro* 
pri^ty^  the  cxpenc^s  of  his  livirtg  only ;  if  they  touch  any  other  part  of  his  expenditure,  they  deprive 
him  of  thofe  tools  that  are  working  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  A  man  paying,  therefore,  .according  t§ 
his  aUHtyy  mvft  be  underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfe.  The  prepofterous  nature  of  land-taxes  is  feen  in 
this  diftin£lion,  that  an  idle  wortble&  diflipator  is  taxed  exai^y  in  the  fame  degree  a[$  his  induftrious 
neighbour,  who  is  converting  a  defert  into  a  garden. 

*  Yet  the  nobility  of  Lyons  and  Artois,  and  the  tiers  of  Troyes,  demand  a  general  cadaftre  of  all 
France,  Cahier.  p.  17. — Jrtois^  p.  18. — Troyes^  p.  7.— The  committee  of  impofition  recommends 
one  alfo.  Rapport^  p.  8.— To  make  the  cadaftre  of  Limofm  coft  2,592,000  Hv.  (113,3551.  15s.) 
and  the  whole  kingdom  would  coft,  at  the  fame  rate,' 82,944,oooliv.  (3,628,800!.)  requiring  the 
employment  of  3072  engineers  during  18  years,  EJfaid*un  Methode  genirale  a  etefidre  (fs  conmiffkncet 
dei  Voyageurs^  pdr  Monf  Meunler,  1779.  8vo.  tom.  i.  p.  199.— The  King  of  Sardinia's  ftfrfij/?r/ is 
faid  to  have  coft  8/.  the  arpent,  Adminiftration  Prov,  Le  Trine,  tom.  ii.  p.  236.  The  cahiers  de- 
mand a  cadajire  in  the  language  of  the  asconomiftes^  as  if  it  were  to  be  done  as  foon  as  imagined,  and  to 
coft  only  a  trifle :  and  this  operation,  whict  would  take  eighteen  years  to  execute,  is  adviicd  by  M.  le 
Trone  to  be  repeated  ts^ty  nine ! 

Upon 
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upon  confumption  are,  of  all  others,  the  tnoft  equal,  and  the  moft  fair;  for  they 
are  fludiouily  and  corredtly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  every  man's  confump- 
tion*,  which  may  with  truth  generally  be  fuppofe^  to  be  commenfurate  to  his  in- 
come ;  at  leaA  it  may  be  alTerted  fafely,  that  there  is  no  other  method,  equally. fure 
of  eftiniating  income,  as  by  that  of  confumption.  There  are,  it  is  true,  mifers 
who  poiTefs  much,  and  confume  little;  but  it  is  utterly  impofiible  to  reach  fuch 
men  in  taxation,  without  tyranny :  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  for  a  fuccef- 
fionpf  mifers  is  not  to  be  exped:ed,«~and  the  more  the  iather  faved,  the  more 
thefon  cdnfumes^  fo  that  upon  the  revolution  of  a  given  period,  the  thing 
balances  itfelf,  and  the  ftate  lofes  nothing*  But  thei-e  is  alfo  the  greateft  juftndi 
in  the  equality  of  thefe  taxes :  for  they  meafure  themfelves  by  a  man's  voluntary 
expences ;  if  he  fpend  his  income  advantageoufly  to  the  national  induftry  and  im- 
provement, he  pays  very  light,  or  no  taxes;  but  if  lie  confume  largely  and 
Juxiiriouily,  his  contribution  to  the  ftate  rifes  with  his  expences ;  advantages 
poffeffed  by  no  other  fpecies  of  tax.  Equality  reigns  fo  completely  in  thefe 
taxes,  that  frpm  the  poor  man,  who,  confuming  nothing,  pays  nothing;  to  the 
next  clafs,  which,  confuming  little,  pays  little;  and  to  the  moft  wealthy,  which; 
confuming  much,  pays  much,  all  is  regulated  on  the  moft  perfedt  fcale  of  con- 
tribution. It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  excifes  and  cuftoms  equally  pofTefs  this 
advantage;  that  ftanips  have  the  fame,  and  even  greater ;  and  that  ^;a:/r^Vx  and 
oBrois  have  a  like  merit,  fo  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  but  are  inferior  in  not 
being  equally  laid  on  all  pcrfons,  wherever  they  may  refide:  a  benefit' in  the 
eyes  of  thofc  who  think  towns  in  evil.  It  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  all 
p^rfonal  taxes  are,  to  thehigheft  degree  unequal,  from  the  impoflibility  of  vary- 
ing them  properly  with  the  conditions  of  life:  monopolies  are  equal  or  not,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  being  equally  fubjedted  to  thenii  the  poft-office 
is  one  of  the  beft  of  taxes,  and  the  moft  equal. 

2.  Facility  of  payment.*— In  this  great  point,  there  is  only  one  fort  of  tax  which 
has  real  merit,  namely,  that  on  confumption.     Here  the  tax  is  blended  with  the 

*  The  obje£Hon  of  the  committee  of  impofts,  that  the  produdl  of  fuch  taxes  is  uncertain,  is  one  of 
the  fureft  proofs  of  their  merit.  Would  you  have  a  certain  tax  from  an  uncertain  income  ?  To  de- 
mand it  is  tyranny,  Rapport  du  Comiti  de  P Impffition  concernant  les  Loix  Con/iitutionelles  dts  Financefy 
20th  December,  1790.  8vo.  p«  19.  I  know  of  ^no  objections  to  taxes  on  confumption,  that  do  not 
bear  iaa  greater  degree  on  thofe  u]K)n  property*  It  is  iaid,  that  excifes  raife  the  prices  of  manufa^lures, 
and  impede  foreign  trade  and  domeftic  confumption,  which  has  certainly  truth  in  it;  but  it  is  aWp  true, 
that  England  is,  in  fpiteo^thcm,  the  moft  manufaAuring  and  comnlercial  nation  upon  earth,  even 
with  many  very  bad  excifes,  and  which  ought  to  be  changed ;  they  are  faid  to  afltea  the  confumption  of 
the  poor  particularly,  which  is  merely  objefiing  to  the  abufey  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the*  tax ;  certainly 
the  AWj^Ar  to  which  taxation  of  every  kind  is  carried  in  England,  is  cruel,  fliameful,  and  tyranftical.' 
Moderate  excifes,  properly  laid,  would  have  no  other  illeffefts  than  fuch  as  flow  of  neceffity  from  the 
nature  of  all  taxation  i  zs  to  immoderate  t^es^  2ii\d  improperfy  hiidy  they  muft  be  nlifchievous,  whether 
•n  property  or  on  confumption. 
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price  of  the  commodity,  and  the  confumer  pays  without  knowing  it.  He  knowr 
the  price  of  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  coach- wheel,  a  pound 
of  candles,  tea,  fhufF,  or  fait — and  he  buys  as  he  can  afford ;  it  is  the  fame  to- 
him,  whether  the  fum  he  pays  be  the  original  expence  pf  piiodudion,  the  deakr's 
profit,  or  the  national  tax;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  calculating  them  fepa- 
rately,  and  pays  them  blended  in  the  price.  His  eafe  of  paying  the  tax  is  great 
alfo,  by  the  time  of  demanding  it,  which  is  juft  at  the  moment  .when  he  may  be 
thon^t  diipofed  to  confume,  becaufe  he  can  afford  it,  which  is  certainly  the 
cafe  with  the  great  mafs  of  mankind.  Taxes  on  property,  and  efpecially  ooiland;. 
are  much  inferior  in  this  refped.  So  far  as  they  are  advanced  by  the  tenant,  and 
drawn  back  when  he  reckons  with  the  landlord,  they  are  eafy  to  the  latter:  but 
they  arc  exadlly,  in  the  fame  proportion,  burthenfome  to  the  tenant,,  who  has  to* 
advance,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  another  man's  tax,  which  is  palpably  unjuft.  We 
do  not  feel  this  much  in  England,  becaufe  the  tenantry  are  commonly  rich 
enough  not  to  regard  it ;  but  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  poor^  it  is  a.  great 
opprefiiion.  At  the  time  alfo  of  demanding  the  tax  from  the  landlord,  who 
farms  his  own  eftate,  his  eafe  is  never  confulted;  he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  not  be^ 
caufe  he  has  fold  his  produce,  for  he  muft  pay,  though  his  land  fhould  not  fwo- 
duce  afingle  farthing;  not  becaufe  he  buys,  and  thereby  fhews  that  he  can? 
afibrd  it,  but  merely  becaufe  he  poffeffes,  which  by  no  means  proves  an  ability 
to  pay  at  all :  nay,  he  pays  without  poffefling  more  than  the  name,  while  another 
receives  the  profit;  all  which  fhews,  that  land-taxes  are  grofsly  deficient  in  this 
efiential  requifite.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit,  that  a  land-tax,  paid  in  kind, 
like  tythes  gathered,  are  eaiy  of  payment ;  enormous  as  odier  objeflions  are  to 
them,  in  this  refpeft  they  have  merit.  But  no  ftate,  in  modern  ages,  can  tafee 
taxes  in  kind;  and  if  let,  and  confequently  made  an  engine  of  private  ahd  per- 
fonal  pique  or  refentment,.  they  become  one  of  the  moft  horrible  and  deteftable  op- 
preffions,  fit  to  be  endured  by  flaves  only.  Perfonal  taxes  are  as  bad  ^  a  man's 
having  a  head,  or  being  born  to  to  a  title,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax, 
which  is  demanded  of  him,  at  a  time  that  marks  neither  receipt  nor  payment. 

3..  Encouragement  of  indujiry^ — ^Taxes  may  be  laid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
difcourage  and  opprefs  induftry,  or,,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  relpedl  harm- 
lefs>  and  under  this  head,  is  to  be  included  the  inveftmcnt  of  capital.  If  any 
branch  of  national  induftry  be  overloaded  with  duties^  die  profits  arifing  from  it 
will  be  fo  much  lcfl!ened,  that  men  will  not  inveft  their  capitals  in  employments 
^usinjurioully  treated..  The  firft  objed:  to  be  confidered  is,  what  branch  of 
human  exertions  and  induftry  is  nationally  moft  beneficial  ?  The  writers  and 
ftatefmen*  of  all  nations  (how  mijch  foever  they  blunder  praftically),  are 
theoretically  agreed  upon  this  point.  There  is  no  queftion,  that  agriculture  is, 
of  all  other  employments,,  the  moft  important;  and  a. country  will  beprofpcrou^j. 

♦  Except  CoJbcrt,  MonA  Necker,  and  Mr.  Pitt^ 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  capitals  invcftcd  in  that  purfuit.  This  decides  the  merit  of 
land-taxes ;  in  the  degree  they  take  place,  the  profit  of  pofleffing  land  is  dimi- 
niflied,  and  confequently  capitals  are  baniflied.  If  a  land-tax  be  equally  aflefled^ 
a  man's  improvements  are  taxed,  which  he  will  calculate  before  he  lays  out  hi$ 
money,  and  never  invcft  it  in  a  manner  that  lays  him  diredly  open  to  the  ope- 
•ration  of  fuch  duties.  Thus  the  lands  of  fuch  a  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  no  other  capital ;  and  experience  uniformly  tells  us,  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  have  land  in  rich  hands.  Taxes  upon 
confumption,  may  be  made  utterly  deftrudlive  of  any  branch  of  induftry  by  in- 
judicious methods  of  laying  them;  or  by  carrying  them  to  too  great  a  height; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  duty  fails  fo  much  in  its  produce,  that  the  government 
fuffers  as  much  as  the  employment.  The  tax  upon  leather,  in  France,  was 
ruinous;  the  lame  tax  in  England  is  levied  without  difficulty.  The  incon- 
venience of  excifes  chiefly  flows  from  the  neceffity  of  larger  capitals  being  in 
the  hands  of  manufatfhirers,  to  enable  them,  not  to  pay^  but  to  advance  the 
tax,  which  they  draw  back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity ;  the  real  payment 
being  thus  thrown,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  confumer,.  This  circum- 
ftance  gives  a  vafl  fuperiority  to  taxes  on  confumption,  over  thofe  on  land*  The 
induftrious  man,^  who  invefls  his  capital  in  land,  cannot  draw  back  his  taxes  by 
juifing  the  price  of  his  cattle  and  corn,  and  thus  make  the  confumers  pay  them; 
it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  tnis  is  inipoffible,  whereas  all  taxes  on  confumption 
are  completely  drawn  back  in  the  price  of  the  goods  ^  unlefs  the  merchant  or 
manufadurer  confumes  himfelf,  in  which  cafe  he  pays,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
tax.  Perfonal  taxes,  with  refpeft  to  the  not  difcouraging  of  induflry,  and  thc^ 
inveflment  of  capital,  are  very  imperfe<a ;  and  monopolies  (except  the  pofl-office), 
abfolately  ruinous,  for  they  are  prohibitions  on  every  fort  of  induflry  which  the. 
flate  chufes  to  rcferve  to  itfelf.  The  coinage  is  mischievous  or  not,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fidelity* 

4,  Eafe  af  colle£lionnr^\xi  this  refpedt,.  land  and  houfe-taxes  have  a  manifeft 
and  clear  fuperiority ;  for  the  property  is  impoffible  to  be  concealed, — ^and  the  coL- 
Jcdlion  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  eafy ;  and  this  fmall  merit  (of  moft  trifling  import 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  that  attend  thefti)  has  been  the  mo- 
tive for  recurring  to  them  fo  much  in  every  country.  Excifes  and  cuftoms  are 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  levy.  Stamps,  however,  have  great  merit;  in  the 
Britifli  revenue,  1,329,9051.  is  raifed  at  the  expence  of  51,6911.  Perfonal  taxes 
are  cheaply  colleded,  which  is  their  only  merit :  monopolies  are  every  where 
expenfive — ^a  frefh  reafon  for  rejefting  them.. 

5-.  Difficidty  of  too  great  extenfion. — There  is  fome  merit  in  a  tax  redifying  its 
©wn  exccfsy  which  is  the  cafe  with  thoife  oa  confumption.;.  for  if  they  be  car- 
ried to  aa  extreme,  they  fall  off  in  their  produce,  by  encouraging  fmugglingand 

fraud;*. 
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fraud.  But  thofc  on  property  cannot  be  evaded,  and  therefore  may  be  extended 
to  a  moft  oppreffive  and  ruinous  excefs.  The  general  corroUary  to  be  drawn  on 
this  fubjed  is  this — that  the  beft  taxes  are  thofe  on  confumption ;  and  the  worft 
thofe  on  property. 

On  the  Propojition  of  the  Oeconomijies  for  an  Union  of  all  Taxes  on  Land.' 

If  the  preceding  ideas  have  any  thing  of  truth  in  them,  this  fyftem  muft  be 
grofly  falfe  and  mifchievous.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Locke  were  the  origi- 
nal father  of  the  dodtrine,  that  all  taxes,  laid  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  fall  ul- 
timately on  land;  but  whoever  ftarted  or  fupported  it,  contributed  towards  the 
eftablifhmentof  oneof  the  moft  dangerous  abfurdities  that  ever  difgraced  com- 
mon fenfe.  To  enter  largely  into  a  refutation  of  the  maxim  would  be  ufelefs, 
as  Sir  James  Stuart,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  0  economy^  has,  with  great  force 
of  realbning,  laid  it  in  the  duft.  It  was  upon  this  falfe  and  vicious  theory 
that  the  oeconomiftes  propofed  to  abforb  all  the  impofts  of  France  in  a  fingle 
land-tax.  Grant  the  erroneous  datum,  that  every  tax  whatever,  on  confumption 
or  othcrwife,  is  really  borne  by  the  land,  and  their  conclufion  is  juft,  that  it 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  lay  on  the  impofition  diredtly,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  than  indiredly  and  circuitoufly :  but  the  original  idea  being  abfolutcly 
miftaken,  the  conclufion  falls  of  courfe.  "  Mais  que  prfetendez  vous  done  obtenir 
par  cette  regie  fi  mena9ante  &  fi  difpendieufe  ?  De  V argent.  Et  furquoi  pre- 
nez-vQus  cet  argent  ?  Sur  desproduSiions.  Et  d  ou  viennent  ces  produdtions  ? 
De  la  terre.  Allez  done  plutot  puifer  a  la  fource,  &  demandez  un  partage  re- 
gulier,  fixe&  proportionnel  du  produit  net  du  territoire*."  What  a  feries  of 
grofs  errors  is  found  in  this  fhort  paflage ;  almoft  as  many  as  there  are  words. 
The  contrary  is  the  fa6l ;  for  thefe  taxes  are  not  raifed  on  productions ;  and  thefc 
objefts  do  not  arife  from  the  land ;  and  by  laying  land-taxes  you  do  not  dig  at 
the  fource,  unlefs  you  could  impofe  land-taxes  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
your  own.  What  trifling  is  it  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the  fame  jargon  of 
ideas,  without  faying  one  word  of  the  powerful  refutation  which  the  above- 
noted  Britilh  writer  has  poured  on  the  whole  fyftem  ?  Let  the  National  Af- 
fembly  lay  twenty-feven  vingtiemes  in  a  varying  land-tax,  and  then  let  the 
ruined  kingdom  come  to  thefe  vifionaries  for  the  balm  of  their  nouvelle  fcience^ 
ihtiT pbyjiocraticy  and  their  tableau  ceconomique!  The  Nobleffe  of  Guienne  give 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  imp  oft  en  nature  fur  les  fruit Sy  that  is  to  fay,  a  tytbe, 
is  the  beft  taxf.  The  clergy  of  Chalons  afk  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  may 
abforb  all  others  J;  but  the  nobility  of  the  lame  place  declare  exprefsly  againft 

♦  Le  Tronic  torn.  i.  p.  323.  +  CahUr  i$  la  NMeJi  de  GuUn$Uy  p.  20. 

X  Cahiir  du  CUrge  dt  Cbaknsfur  Marne*  p.  ii« 
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it  *•  The  Abbe  Raynal,  rwith  all  his  ingenuity,  falls  into  the  common  error  -f, 
and  calls  a  cadaftre  une  belle  injiitution.  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  J  has  entered  at 
large  into  a  defence  of  this  fyftem,  by  (hewing  that  there,  are  great  inconve- 
niencies  in  taxes  on  confumption  j  this  every  one  muft  grant :  I  know  of  but 
two  taxes  that  are  free  from  inconveniencies,  the  poft-office  and  turnpikes ;  all 
others  abound  with  them;  but  to  dwell  on  the  inconveniencies  of  excifes,  with- 
out fhewing  that  they  exceed  thofe  of  land-taxes,  is  abfurd ;  you  had  in  France 
taxes  on  confumption  to  the  amount  of  260,000,000;  we  have  them  in  England 
to  a  greater  amount;  the  only  qucftion  really  to  the  purpofe  is  this,  can  you  bear 
an  additional  land-tax  to  that  amount,  in  confequence  of  the  benefit  that  would 
fcfult  from  taking  off  the  taxes  on  confumption  ?  Monf.  Necker  has  anfwered 
this  queftion,  with  relation  to  France,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  fliut  the 
mouths  of  the  ceconomiftes  for  ever ;  and  in  England  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion :  we  are  able  to  bear  the  taxes  as  they  are  laid  at  prefent;  but  if  they 
were  all  abforbed  on  land,  agriculture  would  receive  at  one  ftroke  itjs  mortal 
wound,  and  the  nation  would  fink  into  utter  ruin.  We  know,  from  experience^ 
that  the  landed  intereft  cannot  pofliibly  draw  back  their  taxes ;  this  tf uth^ 
founded  on  incontrovertible  fads,  is  decifive ;  and  if  they  cannot  draw  them 
back,  how  is  the  rental  of  twenty  millions  to  bear  land- taxes  to  the  amount  of 
f^venteen  millions  ?  And  of  what  account  is  the  myftical  jargon  of  a  new 
dialed  II ,  relying  on  theory  alone,  when  oppofed  to  the  innumerable  fads 
which  the  prefent  ftate  of  every  country  in  Europe  exhibits  ?  This  circumftance 
of  drawing  back  a  tax,  which,  with  all  well  imagined  duties  on  confumption,  i^ 
univerfally  efFeded,  but  is  abfolutely  impradicable  with  land-taxes,  is  the  great 
hinge  on  which  this  inquiry  really  turns.  When  Monf.  Necker  fliews,  that  if 
sthe  ceconomical  ideas  were  realized,  there  muft  be  twenty-eight  ving-\ 
TiEMES  raifed  in  France;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  England  the  rental 
of  the  kingdom  is  but  a  .fifth  §  more  than  the  taxes  of  it,  wepoflefs  in  both 
cafes  the  cleareft  and  moft  explicit  proofs  that  there  would  be  an  utter  impof- 
fibility  to  commute  the  prefent  taxes  in  either  country,  unlefs  it  were  at  the 
fame  time  proved,  that  landlords  could,  in  the  price  of  their  produds,  draw 
back  fome  enormous  taxes,  the  mere  advance  of  which  would  be  an  intolerable 
burthen.  3ut  as  it  is  manifeft,  from  fads  equally  explicit,  that  no  land-tax  can 
be  drawn  back;  that  the  produd  of  land  taxed  at  4s.  in  the  pound  fells  precifely 
at  the  fame  price  as  that  of  land  taxed  at  no  more  than  4d. ;  and  that  prices^ 
never  vary  in  the  leaft  in  England  from  the  land-tax  being  at  is.  or  4s.  in  the 
pound;  nor  in  France  when  land  pays  one  or  three  vingtiemes;  when  we  are 

*  Cahiery  p.  II.       f  ^'^*«  ^s  Eur^.  4to.  torn.  iv.  p.  640.         %  Dela  Mon.  Prujf.  torn.  iv.  p.  53, 
H  The  writings  of  the  oeconomiftds  fcritti  in  un  certo  dialetto  miftico.     Impoft  fecondo  foriine  deUa 
natura.  i2ino,  17 1,  p.  15.        ^  Including  ppor  rates  and  tythcsj^  taxes  exceed  the  rental. 
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in  pofltffion,  I  fay,  of  fads  fo  decifive,  there  is  the  cleareft  ground  to  conclude^ 
that  the  idea  is  vifionary ;  that  fuch  an  extenfion  of  land-taxes  is  utterly  imprac-' 
ticable ;  and  that  cveiy  attempt  towards  the  execution  of  thefe  plans  niaft  be 
immediately  pernicious  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  ruinous  to  every  intcreft 
in  the  ftate. 

Relative  to  the  utter  impoffibility  of  extending  land-taxes  in  England  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  include  all  others,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  an  inftance  of 
cur  taxation  moft  corredtly  given.  I  have  inferted  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^ 
No.  86,  an  account  of  all  the  taxes  I  pay  for  my  eftate  in  Suffolk  ^  and  in  that 
account  it  appears,  that  the  track  of  land  which  pays  me  net  229I.  1 2S.  7d.  pays 
to  the  burthens  of  the  public  219I.  i8s.  5d.  Deduding  from  fifteen  millions 
and  a  half  (the  net  revenue  of  Great  Britain)  thofe  taxes  which  enter  into  that 
fum  of  219I.  1 8s.  5d.  there  remains  ten  millions  and  a  half;  and  as  the  prefent 
land-tax,  at  two  millions,  burthens  me  40I.  a  year,  an  additional  one  of  ten  mil- 
lions and  a  half  would  confequently  lay  the  further  burthen  of  five  and  a  half 
titties  as  much,  or  220I.5  that  is  to  fay,  it  would  leave  me  the  net  receipt  of 
9I.  for  the  whole  clear  income  of  my  eftate !  Perhaps  the  ceconomiftes  never 
received,  diredly  from  feds,  fo  convincing  a  proof  as  this  infbnce  offers,  of  the 
utter  impradicability  of  their  prepofterous  fchemes.  Yet  thefe  are  the  prin- 
ciples, fcrry  I  am  to  remark,  that  feem  at  prefent  to  govern  the  National  Af- 
fembly  in  matters  of  finance.  To  their  honour,  however— greatly  to  their  honour 
—they  do  not  feem  inclined  to  go  all  the  lengths  which  fome  of  their  members 
wifh for:  "  puifque Tinteret  bien  entendu  deces  trois  grandes fources de  la profpe- 
rit^  des  nations,  appuye  dcs  noms  impofans  de  Quefnay,  de  Turgot,  de  Gour- 
nay,  de  Mirabeau  le  p^re,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Condorcet,  de  Schmidt,  &  de  Leo^ 
foldy  &  developpe  de  nouveau  dans  ces  derniers  momens  avec  une  logique  fi  vi- 
goureufe  par  M.  Farcet  n  a  pas  encore  perfuade  cette  arbitraire  inconiequente  jfc 
defpotique  reine  du  monde  qu'on  appelle  Topinion*."  One  cannot  but  fmile 
at  the  figure  the  great  Leopold  makes  ^  he  is  put  in  the  rear,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
he  never  realized,  in  any  one  inflance,  the  land-tax  of  the  oeconomifles,  much 
to  his  credit. 

The  mifchievous,  and  indeed  infamous  abufes  in  the  colledion  of  ^tgabtlks^ 
droits  d' aides,  and  droits  de  traitesy  &c.  have  certainly  been  in  a  great  meafure 
the  origin  of  that  prejudice,  fo  general  in  France  againft  taxes  on  confumption: 
the  cruelties  pradifed  in  the  colledion,  have  been  falfely  fuppofed  to  flow,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  from  the  nature  of  the  taxes ;  but  we  know,  from  long  experience,  the 
contrary  in  England ;  and  that  excifcs,  to  a  vaft  amount,  may  be  raifed  without 
any  fuch  cruelties,  as  have  been  commonly  pradifed  by  the  old  government  in 
France.     I  am  very  far  from  contending  that  thefe  taxes  in  England  arc  free 

*  D€  quelquis  amilioratiom  dam  laperciptiwJirimpit^  par  M.  Dupopt^  p.  7. 
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from  abufes  ;  and  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  arc  cafes  in  which  the  dealers  in  cx-» 
cifed  commodities  feel  themfclves  hardly  dealt  by ;  and  that  liberty  is  attacked 
in  their  operation  :  but  every  one  muftalfo  be  fenfible,  that  land-taxes  are  not 
free  from  objedtions  equally  ftfong.  When  the  colledlor  demands  fums  that  arc 
out  of  the  power  of  the  individual  to  pay,  and  fcizes,  by  diftrefs,  the  goods  and 
chattels,  to  fell  them,  perhaps,  for  half  their  value  j — when  we  fee  the  people 
Hopping  up  their  windows,  denying  themfelves  the  enjoyment  even  of  light 
itfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  live  in  dampnefs  and  in  darknefs,  rather  than  pay  a 
cruel  tax  on  the  property  of  houfes ;  when  fuch  hardships  occur,  it  furely  will 
not  be  thought,  that  it  is  duties  on  confunoption  only,  that  open  to  fuch  abufes ; 
every  fort  of  tax,  except  the  poft-ofi&ce,  is  a  heavy  evil,  and  the  only  enquiry 
is,  of  fo  many  ills,  which  is  leaft  ? 

The  fnaallnefs  of  the  properties  in  land,  is  another  infuperable  objedion  to  land- 
taxes  in  France :  if  fairly  laid  to  the  real  value,  on  the  pofleffion  of  a  few  acres^ 
they  become  the  fource  of  great  mifery :  the  man  whofe  land  gives  him  barely 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  has  ncfthing  to  fpare  for  dired  taxes ;  he  muil  depend  for 
paying  them  on  fome  other  employment  at  bell  precarious,  in  a  kingdom  where 
population  g6es  fo  much  beyond  employment,  and  where  numbers  ftarve  from 
inability  of  maintenance.  If,  to  avoid  thefc  evils,  exemptions  from  the  tax  are 
given  them,  thefe  fmall  properties,  the  parent  and  origin,  at  beft,  of  fuch  mul- 
tiplied diflrefs,  receive  a  diredl  ehcouragement,u  than  which  a  more  cruel  policy 
CQuld  not  be  embraced.  The  only  meaftire  that  would  remedy  both  evils,  is  to 
'  prohibit  the  divifion  of  landed  property  into  portions,  below  the  abili^  of  paying 
duties;  or  elfe,  to  rejedt  land-taxes altogetiier.  A  grofe  evil  of  theie  diredt  im-.. 
pofts  is,  that  of  moneyed  men,  or  capitalijis^  efcaping  all  taxation  :  none  but 
duties  on  confumption  affedl  them.  In  countries  where  land-taxes  abound, 
thefe  men  will  never  become  proprietors,  for  the  fimpleft  reafon,  becaufe  thefe 
taxes  reduce  the  profit  of  ppfleffingland  below  the  profit  of  other  invefbnents. 
They  live  upon  the  intereft  of  money  in  the  public  funds  ^  and  the  cleareft  pqn-t 
ciples  of  juftice,  call  for  a  fyftem  of  taxation  that  fliall  bring  thefe  men  within 
its  fphere ;  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  taxes  on  confumption ;  by  exciies, 
cuftoms,  ftamps,  entrees ^  &c- ;  and  is  a  powerful  reafon  for  multiplying  fuch 
taxes,  inftead  of  thofe  on  land.  Under  the  regimen  of  land-taxes,  all  foreigners 
refiding  in  a  kingdom  abfolutely  efcape  taxation ;  but  with  duties  on  confump- 
tion they  are  made  to  contribute  equally  with  the  natives ;  in  fuch  a  kingdom 
as  France,  which  always  did,  and  ever  will,  attrad:  many  ftrangers,  this  is  an 
obje<5t  of  fome  confequence.  But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  objedlibn  to  taxes  upon 
land  is,  their  preventing  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  if  they  are  eqiial ;  and, 
if  unequal,  carrying  with  them  the  greateft  principle  of  injuftice,  by  being  de- 
fedive  in  the  firft  requifite  of  all  taxation.     The  greateft  friends  to  this  fpecies 
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of  impofition,  acknowledges  the  ncceflity  of  being  equal.  It  is  this  that  induces 
the  Abbe  Raynal  to  call  a  cadajire  une  belle  injiitution  i  and  a  late  writer  declares^ 
"  II  n'eft  point  de  Pays  ou  il  ne  foit  neceflaire  d'inventorier  tout  le  territoire  4ans 
le  plus  grand  detail  d'enregiftrcr  chaque  portion,  d'en  connoitre  les  mutations 
d  en  evaluer  le  revenu  &  ou  fi  Ton  defire  de  perpetuer  Timpofition  egale  &  pro- 
portionelle  il  ne  foit  indifpenfable  de  fuivre  la  progreflion  du  revenue*:" — and 
this  method  he  explains  afterwards,  by  aflerting  the  abfolute  neccffity  of  having  a 
new  valuation  every  nine  years ;  and  he  finds  fault  -f-  with  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
cada/ire,  becaufe  the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed.  Another  of  thefe  poli- 
ticians obferves,  that  the  excellency  of  a  tythe,  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  is,  that  if 
improvements  are  extended,  or  lands  cultivated  with  more  care,  the  revenue  of 
the  ftate  increafes  with  it  J.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  many  of  the  cabiers  demanded 
the  fuppreffion  of  all  duties  on  confumption  ||. — I  could  multiply  fuch  icnti- 
ments  almoft  to  fill  a  volume,  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  confult  the  deluge  of 
writings  which  infefted  France  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  I  quote  only 
ibme  living  authors,  who  hold  thefe  pernicious  dodlrines  at  prefent,  and  whofe 
writings  are  received  with  fubmiflion  by  the  National  AlTcmbly,  adopted,  and 
in  part  carried  into  execution. 

Thus  would  thefe  writers  rejefl:  the  only  advantage  found  in  the  land-taxes 
of  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  England,  that  of  permenance :  they  call  for  valu- 
ations oPevery  improvement  the  moment  it  is  eifedted  in  order  to  tax  it,  to 
what  amount?  To  that  of  abforbing  all  the  impofts  of  a  modern  ftate,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-feven  vingtiemes  in  France  3  and  to  that  of  a  rental  of  twenty 
millions  paying  feventeen  in  England !  To  reafon  upon  fuch  extravagance 
would  be  an  idle  wafte  of  time  ;  but  I  fhall  not  difmifs  the  fubje<ft  without  re- 
marking, that  if  the  National  Aflembly  adopts  the  tax  recommended  by  their 
committee,  of  300  millions,  and  fhould,  upon  thefe  principles,  make  it  a  va- 
riable one,  though  never  rifing  in  its  amount  above  that  fum,  the  mere  muta- 
tion of  eafing  a  wretched,  poor,  flovenly  farmer,  and  loading  proportionally  an 
improving  one,  will  abfolutely  prohibit  all  ameliorations  of  the  national  agri- 
culture :  and  if  they  fhall  draw  thefe  vai-iations  to  the  profit  of  the  ftate,  hj  in- 
ereafing  the  total  fum  proportionably  to  fuch  improvements,  they  will  ftill 
.  prevent  them,  as  no  man  will  inveft  his  capital  in  any  induftrious  employment 
in  which  the  ftate  taxes  his  profits. 

Duties  on  confumption  do  not  ajQFeft  the  induftrious,  they  fall  principally  on 
the  idle  confumer,  where  they  ought  to  fall,  and  cojifequently  manufiidlurcrs: 

*  Lt  Trim  Ad.  Prov^  tom^  u  pief.  xiv»^  t  ^i^fd^  p-  235* 

X  Plan  d^ Admin*  dn  Finances^  par  M.  Malport.  1787.  p.  34. 

I  N^hUffe  dtL^on^  p*  16.  Bugey^  p.  28.  Troyes  Tiers  Etaty  art.  1 3.  EtampeSy  art^  33.  Nimes^  p,  ^^. 
There  is  not  a  tax  exiting  m  France,  which  is  not  demandi&d  in  fome  cahier  to  be  fupprefled; 
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and  merchants,  as  we  have  ample  experience  in  England,  arc  not  deterred  from 
inverting  their  capitals  in  employments  fubjeded  to  thofe  taxes,  for  their  profits 
abfolutely  efcape  the  tax,,  till  by  a  voluntary  confumption  they  clafs  themfelvea 
(in  fpcnding  thofe  profits),  among  the  non-induftrious ;  then  they  not  only 
advance  the  tax,  but  really  pay  it,  as  it  is  right  they  (hould ;  but  with  knd- 
taxes  the  cafe  is  totally  different,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  drawn  back ;'  an  in- 
duftrious  manufacturer  ci^lculates  the  profits  his  capital  will  yield  him  under 
the  preflTure  of  taxes  on  confumption ;  he  eftimates  the  advance  only  of  the 
tax,  charging  upon  his  goods  the  intereft  of  that  advance,  and  thus  the  tax  is 
to  him  merely  inconvenience,  in  requiring  a  larger  capital ;  but  an  induilrious 
former,  calculating  in  like  manner,  the  profit  of  his  capital  inverted  under  the 
prefllire  of  land-taxes,  finds,  in  a  moment,  that  with  him  it  is  not  merely 
advancing  the  tax,   but.  adlually  paying  and  bearing  it ;  it  comes  then  imme- 
diately upon  him  as  a  deduction  from  his  profit ;  and  if  it  is  proportional  and 
equal,  not  a  (hilling  of  that  profit  efcapes.     What  is  the  felf-evident  confe- 
quence  ?   Moft  clearly  that  he  will  not  make  fuch  an  inveftment,  but  turn  his 
money  to  other  employments  that  will  pay  him  better :  and  can  it  be  neceflary, 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  point  out  the  mifcliief  of  turning  capitals  from  agri- 
culture to  any  other  employment ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  preventing 
their  being  inverted  in  it  ?  . 

As  I  have  mentioned  feveral  writers  in  favour  of  land-taxes,  in  terms  of  that 
condemnation,  abfolutely  necefl!ary  by  a  friend  of  agriculture,  it  is  no  more  than 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  France  contains  fome  others,  whofe  writings  are  free 
from  this  great  objection.  Monf.  Necker,  Jnhis  treatife  on  the  adminirtration 
of  the  finances,  gives  the  preference  to  taxes  on  confumption,  and  fhews  the  ut- 
ter impoflibility  of  a  land-tax  abforbing  all  others.  The  Marquis  de  Caflaux  * 
alfo  has  attempted,  with  much  force  of  reafon,  to  prove,  that  the  land-taxes  of 
France  and  England  ought  to  be  converted  into  duties  on  confumption.  And  fome 
of  the  bert  writers  of  that  vaft  coUeftion,  in  which  the  phyfiocratical  fcience  ori- 
ginated, are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Proportional  imports,  on  the  confumption 'i>f 
commodities  are  the  mojljuft^  the  moji  produSlive^  and  the  leajl  burtbenfome  to  a 
people^  becaufe  paid  daily  and  imperceptibly  -f.  And  the  nobility  of  Quercy  havp, 
in.  their  cahier,  a  paffage,  which  does  honour  to  their  good  fenfe :  *',  Confiderant 
que  rimpot  indiredl  a  Tinappreciable  avantage  d'une  perception  imperceptible 
&  fpontanee :  que  le  contribuable  ne  la  paye  qu'  au  moment  ou  il  en  a  les 
'  moyens  :  qu'il  frappe  fur  les  capitaliftes  dont  le  genre  de  fortune  echappe  a  tout© 
autre  impot :  que  la  meafure  des  confummations  i^tant  en  general  celle  des 
richeffcs  il  atteint  par  fa  natuce  a  une  jufteffe  de  repartition  d^ont  Timpot  direft 

'*  ,  *  Mechanifyne  dti  Smeties^  8^0.   17S5.  p.  222. 

t  Encydopcdii.  folio,  torn.  viii.  p,  602. 
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n'eft  pas  fuceptible  *. — Thefe  are  fterling  and  wife  principles,  in  few  words, 
developed  in  the  moft  ftriking  features. 

Of  Simplicity  in  taxation. 

So  many  of  the  cahiers  of  France  unite  with  the  aconomijles^  in  calling  for  the 
titmoft  fimplicity  in  taxation,  by  means  of  one  only  and  uniform  proportional 
impoft  on  land,  that  it  merits  a  fhort  inquiry,  how  far  this  theory  of  fimplicity  is, 
in  itfelf,  defcrving  of  the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  coUeftion  attending  this  or  any  plan  of  fimplicity ;  but 
there  arc  reafons  for  thinking  that  this  benefit  would  be  purchafcd  at  an  ex- 
pence  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  love  recurring  to, 
or  depending  altogether  on  reafoning,  when  fadts  are  at  hand  on  which  we  can 
build  our  conclufions :  the  taxes  of  England  are  infinitely  various  )  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  France,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of  excifes  and  ftamps  ;  our 
texes  arcalfo  very  great;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  much 
more  than  double  thofe  of  France  ,•  yet,  with  this  vaft  burthen,  they  are  borne 
by  the  people  with  much  more  eafe  than  the  French  nation  bears  leis  than  the 
half.  This  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  one  caufe  only,  but  to  many;  but  amongft 
thofe  caufes,  I  believe,  will  be  found  this  great  variety  of  points  on  which  they 
bear.  The  mere  circumftance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  order  to  raife  a 
given  fum,  is  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  equality  in  the  burthen"  falling  on 
the  people;  If  I  was  to  define  a  good  fyftem  of  taxation,  it  ihould  be  that  of 
bearing  Kgbtly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points  ^  heavily  on  none.  In  oth^  words, 
that  fimplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greateft  additional  weight  that  can  be  given  to 
taxes,  and  ought,  in  evtry  country,  to  be  moft  feduloufly  avoided.— By  a 
fyftem  of  fimplicity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whedicr 
oh  land,  on  perfons,  or  on  confumption,  there  will  always  be  clafies  of  the 
people  much  lighter  taxed  than  other  clafles ;  and  this  inequality  will  throw 
art  oppreflive  burthen  an  thofe  who  are  moft  expofed  to  the  operation  of 
whatever  tax  is  chofen.  No  one  is  a  greater  enemy  than  I  am  to  land-taxes  \ 
but  fuch  is  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  various  fyftem,  that  I  would  not  con- 
tend for  taking  them  entirely  off  in  any  country.  A  land-tax  of  6d.  9d.  or  per- 
haps IS.  in  the  pound,  but  permanent,  would  be  fo  light  a  burthen,  that  ir 
might  be  borne,  without  the  mifchief  of  impeding  agriculture,.  Taxes  on 
windows  are  amongft  the  very  worft  that  can  be  laid ;  but  as  far  as  3d.  eacb„ 
toigbt  not  be  liable  to  much  obje<5lion.  Unfortunately  for- France,  the  fa- 
vourite idea  there  is  the  very  contrary  one— that  of  fimplicity.  It  would  have 
been  wife  not  abfolutely  to  fupprefs  any  one  of  their  taxes,  not  even  the  ga-^ 

♦  Page  6. 
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Mk  itfclf :  removing  the  ahufes  that  flow  from  farming  a  revenue,  introducing 
into  the  receipt  the  mildnefs  of  a  free  government,  and  changing  entirely  the 
mode  of  colletaion,  would  have  removed  the  chief  objedlions  to  thofe  taxes 
which  have  been  aboliilhcd,  and  have  faved  the  enormous  evil,  now  neccflary, 
of  loading  land.  This  fubjeft  is  a  fruitful  one,  worthy  the  attention  of  able 
pens  exprefsly  employed  on  it,  the  rapid  fketchcs  which  can  alone  be  given  by 
a  traveller  will  allow  of  mere  hints. 


CHAP.    XXL 

On  the  'Revolution  of  France. 

'T^HE  grofs  infamy  which  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Bailile,  during  the 
^  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV.  made  them  efteemed  in  England,  by  people  not 
well  informed,  as  the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  defpotifm  of  France.  They 
were  certainly  carried  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible ;  to  the  length  of  being  fold, 
with  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchafer;  who 
was  thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  would  exift  forgotten, 
and  die'  unknown  *  ! — But  fuch  excefles  could  not  be  common  in  any  coun- 

♦  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  profligacy  of 
government,  in  refpeft  to  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonments.  Lord  Albemarle,  when  ambaflador  in 
France,  aboutthe  year  1753,  negotiating  the  fixing  of  thelimits  of  the  American  colonies,  which,  three 
years  after,  produced  the  war,  calling  one- day  on  the  minifter  for  foreign  afFairs,  was  introduced,  for 
a  few  minutes,  into  his  cabinet,  while  he  finifhed  a  fhort  converfation  in  the  apartment  in  which  he 
ufually  received  thofe  who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordfhip  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  ft 
very  fmall  room  (a  French  cabinet  is  never  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help  feeing  a  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  written  in  a  large  legible  hand,  and  containing  a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  Baftrle,  in  which 
the  firft  name  was  Gordon.  When  the  miniftcr  entered,  lord  Albemarle  apologized  for  his  involun* 
tary  remarking  the  paper  \  the  other  replied  that  it  was  not  of  the  leaft  confequence,  for  they  made  na 
fecret  of  die  names.  Lord  A.  then  faid,  that  he  had  feen  the  name  of  Gordon  firft  in  the  lift,  and  he 
begged  to  know,  as  in  all  probability  the  perfon  of  this  name  was  a  Britifli  fubje<a,  on  what  account 
he  had  been  put  into  the  Baftik*  The  minifter  told  him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  bu^ 
would  make  the  proper  inquiries.  The  next  time  he  faw  lord  Albemarle,  he  informed  him,  that,  on 
inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  no  perfon  who  could  give  him  the  leaft  information  % 
•p  which  he  had  had  Gordon  hi mfelf  interrogated,  who  folemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  the  fmaUeft 
knowledge,  or  even  fufpicion,  of  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment,  but  that  be  had  been  confined  jp 
years ;  however,  added  the  minifter>  I  ordered  him  to  be  immcdiatdy  rclc^fcd,  and  he  is  now  at  hrge* 
Such  a  cafe  wajats  no  comment* 
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try ;  and  they  were  reduced  •almoft  to  nothing,  from  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent 
King,     The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and  middle 
fanks,  could  fufFer  very  little  from  fuch  engines,  and  as  few  of  them  are  objedts 
of  jealouiy,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  coni£lain  of,  it  is  not  probable  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  to  take  arms,    [The  abufes  attending  the  levy  of 
taxes  were  heavy  and  univerfel.     The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into  generalities, 
with  an  intendant  at  the  head  of  each,  into  whofe  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
cfown  was  delegated  for  every  thing  except  the  military  authority ;  but  particu- 
larly for  all  affairs  of  finance.  The  generalities  were  fubdivided  into  ele(ftions,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  zfub-deleguey  appointed  by  the  intendant.     The  rolls  of 
the  taille,  capitation,  vingtiemes,  and  other  taxes,  were  diftributcd  among  diflxids, 
parifhes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  intendant,    who  could  exempt, 
change,  add,  or  diminifli  at  pleafure. '  Such  an  enormous  power,  conftantly  ad- 
ing,  and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  degene- 
rate in  many  cafes  into  abfolute  tyranny.     It  muft  be  obvious,  that  the  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,"  arid  of  all  his  fub-deleguh,  and 
the  friends  of  thefe  friends,   to  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured 
in  taxation  at  the  expehce  of  thejr  miferable-qeighbours ;  and  that  noblemen,  in 
favour  at  court,  to  whoie  protection  the  intendant  Jiimfelf  would  naturally  lock 
up,  could  find  little  difficulty  in  throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on 
others,  without  a  fimilar  fupport.     Inftances,  and  even  grofs  ones,  have  been 
reported  to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  made  me  fhudder  at  the  op- 
predion  to  which  numbers  muft  have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours 
granted  to  fuch  crooked  influence.    But,  without  recurring  to  fuch  cafes^  what 
muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  poor  people  paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  the 
nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  aggravation  of  their  mifery,  to  fee 
thofe  who  could  beft  afford  to  pay,  exempted  becaufe  able  ! — The  inrollments    \ 
for  the  militia,  which  the  Ofhiers  call  an  injujiice  without  example  *,  were  ano- 
ther  dreadful  fcourge  on  the  peafantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted 
from  it,  occafioned  in  feme  degree  that  mifchievous  population,  which  brought 
beings  into  the  world,  in  order  for  little  elfe  than  to  be  ftarved.     The  corvees^ 
or  police  of  the  roads,  were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers  ; 
more  than  300  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Loraine :  tAX 
ihefe  oppreflions  fell  on  the  tiers  etat  only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been 
equally  exempted  from  tailles,  militia,  zn&corvees.     The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  fhudder  at  the  horrors  of  punifliment  inadequate  to  the  crime  -f-.     A- 
few  features  will  fufficiently  charadterize  the  old  govern.iient  of  France : 
'  ,  I .  Smugglers' 

»  NoL  Brieyy  p.  6.  &c.  &C. 

^^It  t$c?L\c\il:itcd  by  2iwr\teT(Rechf rches  it  Conjul,  par  Af.  le  Baron de  Cornure^  torn,  W,  p.  i87,),v«Tr 
well  informed  on  every  fubjeft  of  finance,  that,  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and 
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1.  Smugglers  of  fait,  armed  and  affemblcd  to  the  number  of  five,  in 
Provence,  ajine  of  500  liv*  and  nine  years  gallies\ — in  all  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom,  death. 

2.  Smugglers  armed,  aflcmbled,  but  in  number  under  five,  afme  of  300  liv# 
and  three  years  gallics.     Second  offence,  death. 

3-  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horfcs,  carts,  or  boats,  a  fne  of  300 
liv.  if  not  paid^  three  yedrs  gailies.  Second  offence,  400  liv.  and  nine  years 
gallies. — In  Dauphine,  fbcond  offence,  gailies  for  life.  In  Provcnco,fve  years 
gailies.  ^ 

4/  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  &lt  on  ^heir  backs,  and  without  arms,  a  fne  of 
200  liv.  and,  if  not  paid,  are  fogged  and  branded.  Second  offence,  a  fne  of 
300  liv .  and  f^  years  gailies. 

5.  Women,  married  and  fingle,  fmugglers,  firft  offence,  a  fne  of  160  \W. 
Second,  500  liv.  Third,  fogged,  and  banipcd  the  kingdom  for  life.  Hufbands 
refponfble  both  in  fne  and  body. 

6.  Children  fmugglers,  the  lame  as  wcwnen. — Fathers  and  mothers  refponfbtei 
and  for  defeSi  of  payment  flogged. 

Nobles,  if  fmugglers,  deprived  of  their  nobility^  and  their  houfes  razed  tti 
the  ground. 

8.  Any  perfons  in  employments  (I  fuppofc  employed  in  the  filt- works  or  the 
revenue),  if  fmugglers,  death.  And  fuch  as  affift  in  the  theft  of  ^t  in  the 
.trznii^(xt,  hanged. 

9^.  Soldiers  fmuggling,  with  arms,  are  hanged-,  without  arms,  gailies  for 
life. 

10.  Buying  fmuggkd  felt  to  refel  it,  the  fame  punijhments  as  for  fmag-^^ 

1 1 .  Perfons  in  the  fait  employments,  empowered  if  two  f  or  one  with  two  wit-* 
nefes,  to  enter  and  examine  houfes  even  of  the  priviliged  orders. 

12.  All  families,  and  perfons  liable  to  the  taille,  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Grandes  Gabelles  inrolled,  and  their  confumption  of  fait  for  the  pot  andfaliere 
(that  is  the  daily  confumption,  exclufive  of  felting  meat,  &c.  &c-)  eftimated  at 

ftnt  to  prifoi^  or  the  gailies.  Men,  2  J40.  Women,  896.  Children,  20  r.  Total,  3437.  30a  of  che& 
to  the  gailies  (torn.  i.  p,  iia.)  1  he  felt confifcated  from  tliefe  mifeiables  amounted  to  12,633  q^uia- 
talsj  which,  atthcmean  price'of  81iv.  are  -  -  101,064  liv. 

27721b.  of  felted  flefh,  at  10/  -  1,386 

X086  horfes,  at  5a  liv  -  -    *    54,300 

52  carts,  at  I sa  liv,.  -  -  jr,8oo 

Fincs^  .  .  53,207 

Seized  ia  houfes  -  ^  105>530 

323,287    • 
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ylb.  a  head  per  annum,  which  quantity  they  are  forced  t^  buy  whether  they 
want  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of  various  fines  according  to  the  cafe. 

The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  fcourge  on  all  the  occupiers  of  land.  By 
this  term,  is  to  be  underftood  the  paramountfhip  of  certain  diftridts,  granted  by 
the  king,  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  put  in  pofleffion  of  the 
property  of  all  game,  even  on  lands  not  belonging  to  thena ;  and,  what  is  very 
fingular^  on  manors  granted  long  before  to  individuals  *,  fo  that  the  erecting  of 
a  diftriift  into  a  capitainerie,  was  an  annihilation  of  all  manerial  rights  to  game 
within  it.  This  was  a  trifling  bulinefs,  in  comparifon  of  other  circumftances ; 
for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  prefervation  of  the  game  in  thefe  capitaineries ^  it  milft  be 
obferved,  that  by  game  muft  be  underftood  whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  and  hercjs 
of  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but  wandering,  at  plcafui:p,  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  deftrudlion  of  crops ;  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  gallies  by 
the  wretched  peafants,  who  prcfumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  favc  that  food 
which  was  to  fuppdrt  their  helplefs  children.  The  game  in  the  capitainerie 
cf  Montceau,  in.  four  pariflies  only,  did  mifchief  to  the  amount  of  184^263  liv. 
per  annum  *.  No  wonder  then  that  we  (hould  find  the  people  aiking, 
•*  Nous  demandorn  ^  grand  eris  la  deJiruElion  des  capitaineries  &  celle  de  t out e forte 
degibier  '\''  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  demanding,  as  a  favour,  the  permif- 
fion — •*  jD^  net t oyer  fes  grains  de  faucher  ks  pres  arti/iciels^  &  d* en/ever  fes 
chanmesfans  igardpour  la  perdrix  on  tout  atitregi6ier%.'*  Now  an  Englifh  reader 
will  fcarcely  underftand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were  numerous  edids 
for  prcfcrving  the  gonie  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  left  the  young 
partridges  ihould  be  difturbed ;  fteeping  feed,  left  it  fhould  injure  the  game ;  ma- 
nuring with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  patridges  fhould  be  injured  by 
feeding  on  the  corn  fo  produced  j  mowing  hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  fo 
kte  as  to  fpoil  many  crops  ;  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would  deprive 
the  birds  of  flielter.  The  tyranny  exercifed  in  thefe  capitaineries ,  which  extended 
eycr  400  leagues  of  country,  was  fo  great,  that  many  cabiers  demanded  the  utter 
fuppreflion  of  them  ||.  Such  were  the  exertions  of  arbiti'ary  power  which  the 
lower  orders  felt  dircdtly  from  the  royal  authority;  but,-  heavy  as  they  were,  it  h 
a  queftion  whether  the  others,  fuflFered  circuitoufly  through  the  nobility  and  tlie 
clergy,  were  not  yet  more  opprcflive  ?  Nothiirg  cai),.exceed  the  complaints  made 
in  the  cahigrs  under  this  head.  -'  They  ipeak  of  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  in  the 
manerial  courts,  as  comprifing  every  fpecies  of  defpotifin  :  the  diftrids  indeter- 
minate— appeals  endiefs—irreconcileable  to  liberty  and  profperity — and  irrevocably 

♦  Cahierdu  tiers  etat  de  Maaux^  p.  49.  \  De  Monies  and  Mculan^  p.  38. 

X  Ibid^  p.  40. — Alfoj  Nob.  y  Tier  Etat  de  Perone^  p.  42.     De  Trots  ordns  de  Montfort^  p.  28. 

I  Ckrge  de  Provins  ^  Mont  ere  au^  p.  35. — Clerge  de  Paris  p.  25. — Clerge  de  Alantet  l^  Meulan^ 
p.. 45,  46.  Clerge  de Laon^  p.  vi.^^Nob.  de  Nemours^  p.  17. — Nob,  de^Paris^  p.  22. —  Nob.  d'Arras^ 
p.  29, 
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profcribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public*^— augmenting  litigations— favouringcvery 
fpecies  of  chicane-— ruining  the  parties — not  only  by  enormous  expences  On  the 
nioft  petty  objcfts,  but  by  a  dreadful  lofs  of  time.     The  judges  commonly  ig- 
norant pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabarets^  and  are  abfolutely  de- 
pendent on  tlic  feigneurs  ^f*.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  expreffion  ufed  in 
painting  the  oppreflions  of  the  feigneurs,  in  conffequence  of  their  feudal  powers. 
They  are  "  vexations  qui  font  le  plus  grand JUau  des  peuplesX.—Efciavage  affiig^ 
M«/||.— Ce  repme.  d^Jafireufe%. — —That  \ht  feodalite  be  for  ever  aboliftied. 
The  countryman  is  tyrannically  enflaved  by  it.     Fixed  and  heavy  rents;  vexa- 
tious proceflcs  to  fecure  them  i  appreciated  unjuftly  to  augment  them :   rents, 
folidairesy  2xA  revmcbabks  \  rents,  chiantes^  zxAlevantes^  fumages.     Fines  at 
every  change  of  the  property,  in  the  diredl  as  well  as  collateral  line;  feudal  re- 
demption (rttrake)  5.  fines  on  fale,  to  the  8  th  and  even  the  6  th  penny;  redemp- 
tions (racbats)  mjuriQas  in  their  origin,  and  ftill  more  io  in  their  escteniion :  ba^  ' 
nalit^  of  the  mill  f^,  of  the.  oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-prcfs  5  corvees  by 
csx^i^xcii  corQeis  by  ufage  of  the  fief;  corvees  eftabliflied  by  unjuft  decrees; 
wrWi"  arbitrary^  andcven  jiSantaftical;  fervitudes;  preJlafions^e^atf^vzgSLntSLnA 
burthemfoxne;  coUedtions  by  aflefFments  incoiledtible;  avei^,  minus,  impunkji^ 
mens  I  litj^tion*  ruinous  and  without  end:  the  rod  of  feigneural  finance  for 
ever  fliakcn  over  our  heads;  vexation,  ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  dcftrudtive 
fervitude>  under  which  the  pealants,  almoft  on  a  levd  with  Poli(h  Haves,  can  never 
but  be  miferable,  vilc^  and  oppreiled**.     They  demand  alfo,  that  the  ufe  of 
hand-milla  be  free;  and  hope  that  pofterity,  if  poflible,  may  be  ignorant  that 
feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with  the  judicial  power;  has  not  bluftied  even 
in  thefe  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  at  felling  annually  to  the  miferable 
the  faculty  of  bruifing  between  two  ftones  a  meafure  of  buck- wheat  or  barlcy-f-f-. 
The  very  terms  of  thefc  complaints  are  unknown  in  England,  and  confequently 
untranftJitablecthey  have  probably  arifen  long  fince  the  feudal  fyftem  ceifed  in 
this  kingdom.  What  arc  thefe  tortures  of  the  peafantry  in  Bretagne,  which  they 
CdWchevancbes,  qutntainesjjbule^fautdepoifon,  baifer  de  marieh  \  chanfons;  tranf- 
porte  d'ceuffur  un  cbarette ;  filmce  des  grenouiiles  XX  9  cv^'^^^  ^  mifericorde ;  W- 

*  Rcnnesy  art^  I2»  f  Nevemois^  aftv43.  %  Tier  Etat  di  Fannesy  ^^  2i^ 

H  T,  Etat  aermont  FerraniL  jp.  52.  §  T.  Etat.  Auxerre^  art.  6, 

f  By  this  horriWe  law,  the  people  arc  bound  to  gri  nd  their  corn  at  the  mill  of  the  feigneur  only ; .  to 
frefs  their  grapes  at  his  prefs  only^  and  to  bake  their  bread  ia  his  6yen ;  by  which  means  the  bread  is 
•often  fpoiled,  and  more  efpecially  wine,  fnice  in  Champagne  thofe  gcapes  Which,  prefled  immediately) 
would  make  white  wine,  will,  by  waiting  for  the  prefs,  which  often  happens,  maire  red  wine  oi^ly, 

♦♦  Tiers  Etat  Rennes^  p,  159.  tf  Rennei^  P-  57^ 

XX  This  is  a  curious  article :  when  the  lady  of  the  feigneur  lie*  in,  the  people  are  obliged  to  beat  the 
waters  in  marlhy  diftrifts,  to  keep  the  frogs  filcnt,  that  (he  may  not  be  diflurbed ;  this  duty,  a  very 
oppreffi?e  one,  is  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine.  ^  , 
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loJs',  Jeide-,  couponage-,  cartelage;  iarage-,  fouage;  tnarecbaujfei^  banviniban 
d'aSuti  troujfes',  ge/inage;  civerage;  taillabilite  \  vingtain  *,  Jierlage i  bordelage i 
minage;  ban  de  vendanges ;  droit  d'accapte  *.  In  paiEng  through  mapy  of  rfle 
French  provinces,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  various  and  heavy  complaints  of  the 
farmers  and  little  proprietors  of  the  feudal  grievances,  with  the  weight  of  which 
their  induftry  was  burthened ;  bu  1 1  could  not  then  conceive  the  multiplicity  of  the 
fhackles  which  kept  them  poor  and  dcprcfled.  I  underftood  it  better  afterwardsj^ 
from  the  converfation  and  complaints  of  fome  grand  feigneurs,  as  the  revolution 
advanced  f  and  I  then  learned,  that  the  principal  rental  of  many  eftates  confided  in 
fervices  and  feudal  tenures ;  by  the  baneful  influence  of  which,  the  induftry  of 
the  people  was  almoft  exterminated.  In  regard  to  the  oppreflions  of  the  clergy, 
as  to  tythes,  I  muft  do  that  body  a  juftice/  to  which  a  claim  cannot  be  laid  in 
England.  Though  the  ecclefiaftical  tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  feverely 
than  ufuai  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  never  cxadted  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs  as  is  at 
prefent  the  difgrace  of  England.  When  taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was 
known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  made  inquiries,  as  a  tenth :  it  was  always 
a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay  any  thing :  thus  turnips,  c-ab- 
bages,  clover,  chicoreo,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  nothing.  In  many  parts,  mea-> 
do'ws  were  exempted.  Silk  worms  nothing.  Olives  in  fome  places  paid — in'more 
they  did  not.  Cows  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  larh  to  the  21ft.  Wool  no- 
thing.— Such  mildnefs,  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abfolutely  unknown  in 
England.  But  mild  as  it  was,  the  burthen  to  people  groaning  under  fo  many 
other  oppreffions,  united  to  render  their  fituation  fo  bad  that  no  charge  could 
be  for  the  worfe  -)-.  But  thefe  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which  the  people  ftrug- 
gled.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in 
converfation  with  many  very  fenfible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
met  with  fomething  of  content  with  their  government,  in  all  other  refpeds  than 
this;  but  upon  the  queftion  of  expecting  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  admini- 
ftered,  every  one  confeflfed  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  looked  for.  The  con- 
dudl  of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  and  atrocious.  Upon  almoft  every  caufe 
that  came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  made  with  the  judges :  and  wo  be- 
tided  the  man  w^ho,  in  a  caufe  to  fupport,  had  no  means  of  conciliating  favour,  ] 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  methods.  -  It  has  been  faid, 
by  many  writers,  that  property  was  as  fecure  under  the  old  government  of  France 

♦  Refume  des  cahiers^  torn.  iii.  p.  316,  317.  . 

f  They  have  found  fince  how  erroneous  this  opinion  was,  and  that  great  as  their  evils  were,  they 
have  been  aggravated  into  a  more  extirminating  defpotifm  under  the  fictitious  names  of  liberty  and 
equality. 
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as  it  is  In  England;  and  the  aflertion  might  pbffibly  be  true,  as  far  as  any  vio-  ' 
knee  from  the  King,  his  minifters,  or  the  great  was  concerned :  but  for  all  chat 
mafs  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of 
juftice,  there  was  not  even  the  fhadow  of  fecurity,  unlefs  the  parties  were  totally 
and  equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honcft ;  in  every  other  cafe,  he 
who  had  the  beft  intereft  with  the  judges,  was  fure  to  be  the  winner.    To  re- 
flefting  minds,  the  cruelty  and  abominable  pradlice  attending  fuch  courts  are  fuf- 
ficiently  apparent.     There  was  alfo  a  circumftancc  in  the  conftitution  of  thefc 
parliaments,  but  little  known  in  England,  and  which,  under  fuch  a  government 
as  that  of  France,  muft  be  confidcred  as  very  Angular.     They  had  the  power, . 
and  were  in  the  coriftant  praftice  of  iffuing  decrees,  without  the  confent  of  the 
crown,  and  which  had  the  force  of  laws  through  the  whole  of  their  j  urifdidion  1 
and  of  all  other  laws,  thefe  were  fure  to  be  the  beft  obeyed;  for  as  all  infringe- 
ments of  them  were  brought  before  fovereign  courts,  compofed  of  the  fame  pcr- 
fons  who  had  enadled  thefe  laws  (a  horrible  fyftem  of  tyranny ! )  they  were  certain 
of  being  puniflied  with  the  laft  feverity.     It  mu1ft  appear  ftrange,  in  a  govern- 
ment fo  defpotic  in  fome  refpefts  as  that  of  France,  to  fee  the  parliaments  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  confent,  and  even  in  de- 
fiance of  his  authority.  The  Englifli,  whom  I  met  in  France  in  1 789,  were  fur- 
prized  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  bodies  ifluing  arrets  againft  the  export  of  corn  out  of 
the  provinces  lubjedt  to  their  jurifdidioh,  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  at  the 
fame  time  that  tlie  King,  through  the  organ  of  fo  popular  a  minifter  as  Monf. 
Necker,  was  decreeing  an  abfblutely  free  tranfport  of  corn  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  and  even  at  the  requilition  of  the  National  Aifembly  itfelf.     But  this  was 
nothing  new;  it  was  their  common  practice.   The  parliament  of  Rouen  pafled 
an  arret  againft  killing  of  calves ;  it  was  a  prepoftcrous  one,  and  oppofed  by 
adminiftration ;  but  it  had  its  full  force ;  and  had  a  butcher  dared  to  offend 
againft  it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  rigour  of  his  punifliment,  who  was  his 
iliafter.     Innoculatlon  was  favoured  by  the  court  in  Louis  XV. 's  time;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris  pafled  an  arret  againft  it,  much  more  efFecftive  in  prohibiting,  • 
than  the  favour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  that  pradice.     Inftances  are  innu- 
merable, and  I  may  remark,  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  falfe  principles,  and 
tyranny  of  thefe  bodies  were  generally  confpicuous;  and  that  the  court  (taxation 
excepted)  never  had  a  difpute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  fure  to 
be  wrong.     Their  conftitution,  in  refped:  to  the  adminftration  of  juftice,  was  fo 
truly  rotten,  that  the  members  fat  as  judges,  even  in  caufes  of  private  property,  in 
which  fhey  Were  themfelves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been  guilty 
of  oppreflions  and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

It  is  impoflible  to  juftify  the  exceffes  of  the  people  on  their  taking  up  arms;  they 
were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  fads,  for  they  have  been 

'     4  H  a  proved ; 
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proved  too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  is  it  really  tke  peopk  to  whodi  wc 
arc  to  impute  the  whole? — Or  to  their  oppreffors,  who  had  kept  them  fo  long 
in  a  ftate  of  bondage?  He  who  choofcs  to  Ije  ferved  by  flaves,  and  by  ill-treated 
flaves,  muft  know  that  he  holds  both  his  property  and  life  by  a  tenure  far  differ- 
ent from  thofe  who  prefer  the  fervice  of  well-treated  freemen ;  and  he  who  dines 
to  the  mufic  of  groaning  fufferers,  muft  not,  in  the  moment  of  infurredion,  com- 
plain  that  his  daughters  are  ravifhed,  and  then  deftroyed ;  and  that  his  ibn9 
throats  are  cut.  When  fuch  evils  happen,  they  furely  are  more  imputable  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  mafter,  than  to  the  cruelty  of  the  fervant.  The  analogy  holdg 
with  the  French  peafants*^ — the  murder  of  a  feigneur,  or  a-  chateau  in  flames,  is 
recorded  in  every  newfpaperj  the  rank  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers,  attrads  no-^ 
tice;  but  where  do  we  find  the  regifter  of  that  feigneur's  oppreflxons  of  his  pea- 
fantry,  and  his  exadtions  of  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe  whofe  children  were  dy- 
ing around  them  for  want  of  bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  affigned 
thefe  ftarving  wretches  to  fome  vile  petty-fogger,  to  be  fleeced  hy  impofitions, 
and  a  mockery  of  juftice,  in  the  feigiieural  courts  ?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of 
the  intendant  and  hisfuif-delegues,  which  took  oflf  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  and 
laid  them  with-accumulated  weight,  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
his  neighbours  ?  Who  has  dwelt  fufficiently  upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications 
of  defpotifm,  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  ecclefiaftical,.  pervading  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  people;  reaching,  like  a  ciculating  fluid,  the  moft  diftaiit  capillary  tubes 
of  poverty  and  wretchednefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fuflferers  are  too  ignoble  to  be 
known  ;  and  the  mafs. too  indifcriminate  to  be  pitied.  But  (hould  a  philofppher 
feel  and  rcafon  thus  ?  fhould  he  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  effed: !'  and  giving  all 
his  pity  to  the  few,  feel  no  compaflion  for  the  many,  becaufe  they  fuffer  in  his 
eyes  not  individually,  but  by  millipns  ?  The  exceffes  of  the  people  cannot,  I  re- 
peat, be  juftified;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and 
chriftigns,  if  they  had  pofl^cflfed  their  new  acquired  power  with  moderation.  But 
lerit  be  remembered,  that  the  poj)ukce  in  no  country  ever  ufe  power  with  modera- 
tion ;  excefs  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate  conftitution :  and  as  every  government 
in  the  world  knows,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power  in  fuch  hands,  it  is 
doubly  bound  in  common  fenfe,  and  for  common  fafety,  fo  to  condudl  itfelf,  that 
the  people  may  not  find  an  intereft  in  public  confufions.  They  will  always  fuf- 
fer much  and  long,  before  they  are  cffedually  roufed ;  nothing,  therefore,  can 
kindle  the  flame,  but  fucb  oppreflions  of  fome  claflcs  or  order  in  the  fociety,  as 
give  able  men  the  opportunity  of  feconding  the  general  mafs ;  difcontent  will 
foon  diff\ife  itfelf  around ;  and  if  the  government  take  not  warning  in  time,  it  is 
alone  infwerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  plunderings,  and  dcvcftation,  and 
blood  that  follow.  The  true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution, 
muft  furely  be  gained,  from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  evils  of  tlie  old  go- 
vernment :  when  thele  are  well  under ftood — and  when  the  extent  and  univerfa- 

lity 
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lity  of  the  oppreiSon  under  which  the  people  groaned— oppreffion  which  tore 
upon  them  from  every  quarter^  it  will  fcarcely  be  attempted  to  be  urged,  that 
a  revolution  was  not  abfolutely  nccefiary  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
onft  oppofing  voice*  can,  with  reafon,  be  raifed  againft  this  aflcrtioni  abufes 
ought  certainly  fio  be  correft^,  and  eorreaed  eiFedtaally :  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  eftabliflunent  of  a  new  form  of  government,-  whether  the  form  that 
has  been  adopted  Were  the  beft,  is  another  queftion  abfolutely  diftindt.  But  that 
the  above-mentioned  detail  of  enormities  pradtifed  on  the  people  required  fom<5 
great  change  is  fufficiently  apparent;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  fuch  a  lift  of 
deteftableoppreftions,  then  in  the  words  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Nivernois,  who  hafled 
the  approaching  day  of  liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubje<ft. 

**  Les  plaintes  du  peuple  fe  font  long-temps  perdues  dans  Tefpace  immenfe 
qui  le  ft^pare  du  trone:  cette  clafle  la  plus  hombreufe  &  la  plus  intercflante  66 
k  fociete;  cette  clafle  qui  m^rite  les  premiers  foins  du  gouvernement,  puifqu* 
elle  alimente  toutes  les  autres;  cette  ckfle  k  laquelle  on  doit  &  les  arts  n^cefiaires 
a  la  vie,  &  ceux  qui  en  embellifleht  Ic  cours;  cette  clafle  einfin  qui  en  recueillent 
moins  a  toujours  pay^  davantage,  peut-elle  apres  tant  de  fiScles  d'oppreflion  &  de 
miftre  compter  aujourdhui  fur  un  fort  plus  heureux  ?  Ce  feroit  pour  ainfi  dircf 
blafph^mer  Tautorit^  tut^laire  fous  laqiidle  nous  vivons  que  d'^n  douter  urt 
feul  moment.  Un  refped:  avcugle  pour  les  abus  ^tablis  ou  pour  la  violence 
ou  par  la  fuperftition,  une  ignorance  profotfde  des  conditions,  dti  padte  fecial 
voila  ce  quia  perp^tu^  jufqu'  a  nous  la  fervitude  dans  laquelle  out  gertii  nos  p^rcs. 
Un  jour  plus  pure  eft  pr^s  d'^clorre :  le  roi  a  manifefte  le  defir,  de  trouver 
des  fujets  capables  de  lui  dire  la  verit^;  une  de  fes  loix  ledit  de  creation  des af- 
femblces  provinciates  du  moi  de  Juin  1787,  annonce  que  le  voeu  le  plus^prefiant 
de  fon  coeur  fera  toujours  cclui  qui  tendra  au  foulagertient  &  au  bonheur  de  fcsr' 
peuples:  une  autre  loi  qui  a  retenti  du  centre  duRoyaume  a  fes  derniires  extre- 
mit^s  nous  a  promis  la  reftitution  de  tous  nos  droits,  dont  nous  n'avions  perdu, 

*.  Many  oppofing  voices  have  been  raifecl ;  but  To  Httle  to  their  credit,  that  I  leave  the  pbflage  as  \v 
was  written  long  ago.'  The  abufes  that  are  rooted  in  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  give  fuch 
numbers  of  men  a  direcSl  intereft  in  fupportmg,  cheri&ing,  arid  defending  abufes,  that  no  wonder  ad- 
vocates for  tyranny,  of  every  fpecies,  are  found  in  every  country,  and  almoft  in  every  company.  What* 
a-mafs  of  people,  in  every  part  of  England,  arc  fome  vray  or  other  in'terefted  in  the  prefent  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people,  tythes,  charters,  corporations,  monopolies,  and  taxation  !  and  not  merely  to  the 
things  themfelves,  but  to  all  the  abufes  attending  them  j  and  how  many  are  there  who  derive  their 
profit  or  their  confideration  in  life,  not  merely  from  fuch  inftitution!^,  but  from  the  evils  they  engen- 
der! The  great  mafs  of  the  pcopfe,  however,  is  free  from  fuch  influence,  and  will  be  enlightened  by 
degrees ;  affuredly  they  will  find  out,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  that  by  combinations,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  property,  aimed  equally  againft  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  mobbifh  tyranny,  they 
will  be  able  to  refift  fuccefsfully,  that  variety  of  combination,  which,  on  principles  of  plunder  and  dcf- 
potifm,  is  every  where  at  work  to  cnflave  them. 
• 

&dont 
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&  dont  nous  ns  pouvions  perdrc  que  Texercife  puifquc  le  fond  dc  ccs  mlmfil 
droits  eft  inalienable  &  imprefcriptible.  Ofons  done  fecoucr  Ic  joug  des  anciennes 
erreurs :  ofons  dire  tout  ce  qui  eft  vrai,  tout  ce  qui  eft  utile ;  ofons  reclaimer  lea 
droits  eflentiels  &  primitifs  de  rhorame:  la  raifon,  Tcquite,  Topinion  generale, 
la  bicnfaifance  connue  de  notre  auguftc.  fouverain  tout  eoncour  a  alTurer  le  fucces 
de  nous  doleances/* 

Having  iecn  the  pfopriety,  or  leather  the  neceffity^  of  fome  change  in  the  go- 
vernment, let  us  next  brifly  inquire  into  the  effedts  of  the  revolution  on  the 
principal  interefts  in  the  kingdom* 

In  refpe<5l  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  profit  derived  to  the  nobility  from 
the  feudal  fyftem,  which  was  of  an  extent  in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in 
England  fince  the  revolution,  or  long  parliament  in  1640,  all  is  laid  in  the  duft, . 
without  a  rag  or  remnant  being  fpared*:  the  importance  of  thefe,  both  in  in- 
fluence and  revenue,  was  fo  great,  that  the  refult  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers* 
However,  as  thefe  properties  were  real  tyrannies ;  as  they  rendered  the  pofTeflion 
of  one  fpot  of  land  ruinous  to  all  around  it — and  equally  fubverfivc  of  agriculture, 
aind  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  utter  deftrudtion  brought  on  all  this 
^ecies  of  property^  does  not  ill  deferve  the  epithet  they  are  fo  fond  of  in  France; 
it  is  a  real  regeneration  of  the  people  to  the  privileges  of  human  nature.  No 
mian  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of  that  abominable  fyftem,  which 
made  a  whole  parifh  Haves  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  efFedis  of  the  revo- 
lution have  gone  much  farther;  and  have  been  attended  with  confequences  not 
equally  juftifiable.  The  rents  of  land,  which  are  as  legal  under  the  new  govern- 
ment as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity*  I  have 
been  lately  informed  (Auguft  1791),  on  authority  not  to  be  doubted,  thata/To- 
ciations .among  tenantry,  to  a  great  amount  and  extent,  have  been  formed,  even 
within  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  j  faying,  in  direift 
terms,  we  are  ftrong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  ftrong  enough 
to  enforce  the  payment.  In  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  poflible,  property 
of  every  kind,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  fityation*     Very  evU  confc- 

♦  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  firft  preferved ;  whdn  the  National 
Aflcmbly,  with  a  forbearance  that  did  them  honour,  refufed  to  abotifli  thofe  orders,  becaufe  perfonal| 
of  merit,  gnd  not  hereditary,  they  were  guilty  of  one  grofs  error*  They  ought  immediately. to  havtf 
addrefled  the  King,  to  inftitute  a  new  order  of  knighthood---KNiGHTS  of  the  plough*  There 
are  doubtlefs  little  fouls  that  will  fmile  at  this^  and  think  a  thiftle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  fignifican^ 
and  mere  honourable }  I  fay  nothing  of  orders,  that  exceed  Common  fenfe  and  common  chronology,  fuch 
as  St.  Efprit,  8t.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  leaving  them  to  fuch  as  venerate  moft  what  they  leaft  un- 
derftand.  But  that  prince^  whofiiould  firft  inftitute  this  order  of  rural  merit,  will  reap  no  vulgar  ho- 
nour: Leopold,  whofe  twenty  years  of  fteady  and  well  earned  Tufcan  feme  gives  him  a  good  right  to 
do  it  with  propriety,  might,  as  Emperor,  inftitute  it  with  moft  efFeft,  In  him,  fuch  an  a£tion  would 
have  in  it  nothing  o^afteftation.  But  I  had  rather  th^t  the  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a 
free  aflembly.    It  would  have  been  a  trait,  that  marked  the  philofophy  of  a  ntw  age,  and  a  new  fyftem. 
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quences  will  refult  from  this;  arrears  will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords  ^ 
to  lofe/or  for  the  peafants  to  pay,  who  will  not  eafily  be  brought  to  relifli  that 
order  and  legal  government,  which  muft  neceflarily  fecure  thefe  arrears  to  their 
right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  reft,  by  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation,  there 
is  laid  a  land-tax  of  300  millions,  or  not  to  exceed  4s.  in  the  pound ;  but,  un« 
der  the  old  government,  their  vingtiemes  did  not  amount  to  the  feventh  part  of 
.  fuch  an  impoft.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  cafe  of  French  landlords  is 
viewed,  it  will  appear,  that  they  have  fuiFered  immenfely  by  the  revolution.-— 
That  many  of  them  deferved  it,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  fince  we  fee  their 
cabiers  demanding  ileadily,  that  all  their  feudal  rights  fhould  be  confirmed  ♦ : 
that  the  carrying  of  arms  ihould  be  ftridtly  prohibited  to  every  body  but  noble- 
men-f--  that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the  militia  fhould  remain  on  its  old 
footing  J:  that  breaking  up  waftes,  and  inclofing  commons,  fhould  be  prohi*. 
bited||:  that  the  nobility  alone  fhould  be  eligible  to  enter  into  the  army," 
church,  &c.  § :  that  lettres  de  cachet  fhould  continue** :  that  the  prefs  fhould 
not  be  free^-j- :  and,  in  fine,  that  there  fhould  be  no  free  corn  trade :|: J. 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fatal.  One  word  will  dif- 
patch  this  inquiry.  The  revolution  was  a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy 
of  the  kingdom;  but  it  was  deftrudtive  of  all  the  reft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know 
what  they  loft  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national  account  will  gain  on  the 
father.  Monf.  Necker  calculates  their  revenue  at  1 30,000,000  liv.  of  which  only 
4 2, 500,000 liv.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  curees  of  the  kingdom.  Their  wealth  . 
has  been  much  exaggerated:  a  late  writer  fays,  they  pofTefTed  half  the  king- 
dom II II .  Their  number  was  as  little  known  as  their  revenue ;  one  writer  makes 
thsm  400,000  §§  I  another  8 1 ,400  *-[•  1  a  third  80,000  *:|:. 

*  ^vreuxj  p.  32. — BourhonnoiSy  p.  14. — Artois^  p.  22» — BazaSy  p.  8. — Nivemoisy  p.  7.— • 
Poitou^  p.  13. — Saintongiy  p.  5. — Orleansy  p.  19. — Chaumortty  p.  7, 

+  Vermaudohy  p.  41. — ^^froy^  p.  19.— S^w.  p.  25. — Evreux^  p.  36. — Sefarmey  p.  irJ.'-^Bar-' 
fur-Seinej  p.  b.^^Beauvaisy  p.  13, — Bugey^  p.  34. — Clirmont  Ferandy  1^.  II. 

X  LimogeSy  p.  36.  \  Cambrayy  p.  ig.^^'Pont  a  Moujforty  p.  38. 

§  Lyoriy  p.  i^,—"TourainCy  p.  ^i.-^-Angoumoisy  p.  13. — Auxerre^  p.  13.  The  Author  of  the 
Hijiorhal  Shtch  of  the  French  Revolutioity  8vo.  1792,  fays,  p.  68,  **  the  worft  cnemks  of  nobility 
have  not  yet  brought  to  light  any  cahiery  in  which  the  nobles  inftfted  on  their  extlufive  right  to  mili- 
tary preferments."— -In  the  fame  page  this  gentleman  feys,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  £ngli(hman  to 
fludy  four  or  five  hundred  cahiers.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  miftake^  how  ncceflkry  it  is  to 
examine  them  before  writing  on  the  revolution. 

♦*  Fermaudohy  p.  23. — Chalcns-fur^Marney  p.  b.'—Gierty  p.  9.  ft  Creftyy  p.  10. 

XX  Su  ^entin^  p.  9,  1 1|  De  rAutarite  de  Montefquieu  dans  la  rroolutionprefenti.    8vo» 

1789.  p.  61.  §§  Etats  Gemraux  conveques^  par  Louis  XVI.  par  M.  Target,  prcm.  fuitc,  p.  7* 

*t  Siu'eJl'Ce-qtule  Tiers  Etaty  3d  edit,  par  M.  TAbbc  Sicyes.  840.  p.  51, 

♦J  BMotheque  de  Pbomme  fubliquey  par  M.  Condorce-t,  &c.  torn,  iii* 
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The  clergy  in  France  have  been  fuppofed,  by  many  perfons  in  England,  to 
merit  their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.     But  the  idea  is  not  accurate : 
that  fo  large  a^  body  of  men,  poffeflfed  of  very  gi^eat  revenues,  ihould  he  free 
from  vice,  would  be  improbable*  or  rather  impofliblc;  but  they  preferved, 
what  is  no|  always  prefer ved  in  England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour* 
One  did  not  find  among  thera  poachers  or  fox-huntejcs,  who,  having  fpent 
the  morning  in  fcampeiing  after  hounds,  dedicate  the  ev/cning  to  the  bottle, 
and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  p^lpit»     Such  adv^rtifements.  were  never  feen  in 
France  as  I  have  heard  of  in  England  i-^^Wanted  a  curacy  in  agi^odjfortingcoun^. 
try^  where  the  duty  is  lights  and  the  neighbaurhoodcoivoivial^  The  proper  exercife 
for  a  covmtry  clergyman  is  the  employment  of  arigulture^  which  demands 
ftrength  and  activity — and  which,  vigorouily  followed,  will  fatigue  enough  to 
give  eafe  its  heft  rclifh.    A  fportfman  parfon,  may  be,  as  he  often  is  in  England, 
^  good  fort  of  ipan^  and  an  bonejt  fellow ;  but  certainly  this  purfuit,  and  the  re- 
forting  to  obfccnc  comedies,  and  ticking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an  aflembly^ 
are  not  the  occupations  for  which  we  can  fuppofe.  ty thes  were  given*.     Who- 
ever will  give  any  attention  to  tho  demands  of  the  clergy  in  their  cahiers^  will 
fee,,  that  there  was,,  on  many  topics^  an  ill  fpirit  in  that  body.     They  maintain, 
for  inftance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  ought  rather  to  be  reftrained  than  ex-^ 
^nded-f :  that  the  laws  againft  it  {hould  be  renewed  and  executed  J  :  that  ad- 
miflion  into  religious  orders  (hould  be,  as  formerly,  at  iixteen  years  of  age  || :  that 
kttres  de  cachet  areufeful,  and  even  neceflary§.     They  folicit  to  prohibit  all 
divifion  of  common3  f  i — to  revoke  the  edift  allowing  inclofures**;  that  the 
export  of  corn  be  not  allowed  -f-f  ^  and  that  public  granaries  be  eftablifhed  XX^ 
The  ill  effedts  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more  feverely  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  kingdom,  than  by  any  other  clafs  of  the  people.    The  rivalry  of  the 
Englifh  fabrics,  in  1787  and  1788,  was  ftrong  and  fuccefsful;  and  the  confu- 
fions  that  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  efFed  of  leflening  the  in- 
comes of  fo  many  landlords,  clergy,  and  men  in  public  employments^;  and  fuch 
numbers  fled  from  the  kingdom,  that  the  general  mafs  of  the  confumption  of 
national  fabrics  funk  perhaps  three-fourths.     The  men,  whofe  incomes  were 
untouched,  leflening  their  confumption  greatly,  from  an'apprehenfion  of  the  un- 
fettled  ftate  of  things :  the  profpefts  of  a  civil  war,  fuggefted  to  every  man,  that 
his  fafety,  perhaps  his  future  bread,  depended  on  the  money  which  he  could 
hoard.  The  inevitable  confequence,  was  turning  abfolutely  out  of  employment 

♦  Nothing  appears  fo  feandalous  to  all  the  clergy  of  Europe,  as  theif  brethren  in  England  dancing 

tt  public  affemblies  ;  and  a  bifliop's  wife  engaged  in  the  fame  amufement,  fecms  to  them  as  prepoftc* 

rotts  as  a  biihop,  in  his  lawn  flceves^  k)llowing  the  fame  diverfion,  would  to  us«  ^  Probably  both  arc 

wrong.  t  SainUngi^  p.  24- — Limoges.^  p.  6%  &c.  %  Lyony  p.  13* — Danrd^n^  p.  5. 

I  Saintongij  p.  ^b.-^Montargis^  p.  10.  ^  LinUges^,  p.  22*  H  Trcycs^  p.  ii. 

♦♦  MetZy  p.  !!•  ft  Rouen^  p,  24.  JJ  La^n^  p.  U.^^Dourdin^  p»  17. 
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fcimeiifc  numbers  of  workmen.  I  have,  in  the  dkry  of  the  jouriiey,  notice^ 
the  infinite  mifery  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  &c. 
and  by  intelligence  I  underftood  that  it  was  ftill  worfc  at  Rouen :  the  fad  could 
not  be  otherwife.  This  cffe<a,  which  was  abfolute  death,  by  ftarving  matiy 
thoufands  of  femilies,  was  a  refult,  that,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been 
avoided.  It  flowed  only  from  carrying  things  to  extremitieS'*-from  driving  the 
nobility  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  feizing, ;  inftead  of  regulating,  the  whole  re* 
gar  authority.  Thefe  violences  were  not  neceffary  to  liberty;  they  even  deftroyed 
true  liberty,  by  giving  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  too  great  a  degree^ 
to  Paris,  and  to  the  populace  of  every  town. 

The  efFed:  of  the  revolution,  to  the  fbaall  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  mufl:, 
according  to^the  common  nature  of  events,  be,  in  the  end,  remarkably  happy  5 
and  had  the  new  government  adopted  any  principles  of  taxation,  except  thofe  of 
the  aconomijles^  eftabli£bing  at  the.fame  time  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  bufinefs 
of  inclofure,  and  in  the  police  of  com^  the  refult  would  probably  have  beefi 
advantageous,  even  at  this  recent  period.  The  committee  of  imports  *  men- 
tion (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy)  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  in  the  fam^ 
page  in  which  they  lament  the  depreffion  of  every  other  branch  of  the  national 
induftry.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there  remained,  in  the  ha«ds  of  the 
claffes  depending  on  land,  on  .the  account  of  taxes  in  the  years  1789  and  1790, 
it  leaft  300,000,000  liv  >  the  execution  of  cor'aeh  .wa,s.a8  lax  as  the  payment  .of 
taxes.  To  this  we  are  to  add  two  years  tythe,  which  I  cannot  cftimate  at  lefs 
than  300,000,000  liv,  more.  The  abolition  of  all  feudal  rents,  and  payments  of 
^very  fort  during  thofe  two  years,  could  not  be  lefs  than  ioo»oqq,oqo  liv.  ii!icl\|ul* 
ing  fervices.  But  all  .thefe  articles,  great  as  they  vwre,  amoOnting  to  near 
800,000,000  Uv.  were  lefs  than  the  immenfc  fums  that  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  by  the  high  price  of  corn  throughout  the  year  1789  ;  a  price  arifing 
almofl  entirely  from  Moof.  Necker's  fine  operations  in  the  corn  trade,  as  it  has 
been  proved  at  large ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  dedudion  to.be.  made  on  account  of 
the  unavoidable  diminution  of  confiunptiori  incYcry  articl&of  land  produce,  not 
cfientially  neccffary  to  life:  every  objcdt  pf  luxury,  or. tending  to  it,  is  leflcned 
greatly.  But  after  this  difcount  is  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favour. of  the  little 
proprietor  farmers^  muft  be  very  great.  The  benefit  of  fuch  a  fum  being  added 
as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  hulbandry,  needs,  no  explanation.  Their  agriculture  muft 
be  invigorated  by  fuch  wealth — by.  the  freedom  enjoyad  by  its  profeflbrs :.  by 
the  deftrudion  of  its  innumerable  fhackles  ;  and  even  by  the  diftreflcs  of'  other 
employments,  occafioning  new  and  great  inveflments  of  capital  iix  land  :  and. 
thefe  leading  fadls  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  when  the  prodigious  divifion  of 
landed  property  in  France  is  well  confidereds  probably  half,  perhaps  two-thirds, 

♦  Rapport  U  6  D^crmbrt  X790,  fur  les  mdycm  de  p9uruotr  aux  dtpenfes  pour  1791,*  p;  4.     '    ' 
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of  the  kingdom  arc  in  the  poffeflion  of  little  proprietors,  who  paid  quit-rents,  and 
feudal  duties,  for  the  fpots  they  farmed.  Such  men  are  placed  at  once  in  compa* 
rative  affluence ;  and  as  eafc  is  thus  acquired  by  at ,  leaft  half  the  kingdom,  it 
muft  not  be  fet  down  as  a  point  of  ^rifling  importance.  Should  France  efcape 
a  civil  war,  flie  will,  in  the  profpcrity  of  thefe  men,  find  a  refource  which  poli- 
ticians at  a  diftance  do  not  calculate.  With  renters  the  cafe  is  certainly  diffe- 
rent 5  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  landlords  will,  fooner  or  later,  avail  themfelves  of 
.  thefe  circumftances,  by  advancing  their  rents ;  adting  in  this  refpeft,  as  in 
every  other  country,  is  common ;  but  they  will  find  it  impofiible  to  deprive  the 
tenantry  of  a  vaft  advantage,  neceffarily  flowing  from  their  emancipation. 

The  confufion  which  has  fince  arifen  in  the  finances,  owing  almoft  entirely 
to  the  mode  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  aflembly,  has  had  the  efiedt  of  conti- 
nuing to  the  prefent  moment  (1791),  a  freedom  from  all  impoft  to  the  little 
proprietors,  which,  however  dreadful  its  general  effedls  on  the  national  afiairs, 
has  tended  ftrongly  to  enrich  this  clals. 

The  effedls  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  clafs  of  cultivators,  but 
oh  agriculture  in  general,  is  with  me,  I  muft  confefs,  very  queftionable;  I  fee 
no  benefits  flowing,  particularly  to  agriculture  (liberty  applies  equally  to  j// 
clafles,  and  is  not  yet  fufliciently  eftablilhed  for  the  proteftion  oi property  J  ^txcQ^t 
the  cafe  of  tythes  j  but  I  fee  the  rife  of  many  evils ;  reftridtions  and  prohibitions 
pi>  the  trade  of  corn — ^a  varying  land-tax— and  impeded  inclofures,  are  mifchiefs 
otk principle^  that  may  have  a  generative  faculty;  and  will  prove  infinite  draw- 
backs from  the  profperity,  which  certainly  was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  will  reverfe  this  fyftcm  by  degrees  i  for,  if 
it  is  not  reverfed,  agriculture  cannot  flourish. 

The  effe<ft  of  the  revolution,  on  the  public  revenue,  is  one  great  point  on 
which  Monf.  de  Calonne  lays  confiderable  ftrefs  j  And  it  has  been  fince  urged  in 
France,  that  the  riiin  of  30,000  families,  thrown  abfolutely  out  of  employment, 
and  confequently  out  of  bread,  in  the  coUediion  of  the  taxes  on  fait  and  tobacco 
only,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fpreading  univerfel  diftrefs  and  mifery* 
The  public  revenue  funk,  in  one  year,  175  millions  :  this  was  not  a  A/}  of  that 
fum;  the  people  to  whom  aflignats  were  paid  on  that  account  loft  no  more  than 
the  difcount ;  the  lofs,  therefore,  to  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid^ 
could  amount  to  no  mor^  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  *.  But  was  it  a  lofs  to 
the  miferable  fubjeds  who  formerly  paid  thofe  taxes  ^  and  who  paid  them  by 
the  fweat  of  their  brows/  at  the  expence  of  the  bread  CMit  of  their  children's 
mouths^  aireflTcd  with  tyranny,  and  levied  in  blood  ?    Do  they  feel  a  lofs  in 

♦  Since  this  was  written,  aUJgnats  fell,  in  December  1791,  and  January  1792,  to  34  to  38  per 
cent,  paid  in  filver,  and  42  to  50  paid  in  gold,  arifing  from  great  emifEons  \  from  the  quantity  of  pri« 
rate  paper  iffucd  5  from  Jorgf  d  oiies  being  common  i,  and  from  the  profpcft  of  a  war* 

having 
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having  175  millions  in  their  pockets  in  1789,  more  than  they  had  in  1 788  ?  and 
in  poflefling  another  175  millions  more  in  1790,  and  the  inheritance  in  future  ? 
Is  not  fuch  a  change  eafe,  wealthy  life^  and  animation  to  thofe  clafTes,  who, 
while  the  pens  of  political  fatirifts  flander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment 
reviving,  by  inheriting  from  that  revolution  fomething  which  the  old  go- 
vernment affuredly  did  not  give  ?  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  may  be  called 
the  revenue  of  the  public  ;— thofe  to  whom  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
fcnt  ps^yment  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  the  old  tythes  are  a  de- 
dudion  of  all  revenue,  are,  beyond  doubt,  in  great  dift-refs  ;  but  what  fay  the 
farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  whom  the  deteftable  burthen  of  thofe 
taxes  vras  extorted  ?  Do  not  they  find  their  culture  lightened,  their  induftry 
freed,  their  produ<Sts  their  own  ?  Go  to  the  ariftocratical  politician  at  Paris,  oc 
at  London,  and  you  hear  only  of  the  ruin  of  France — ;go  to  the  cottage  of  the 
metayer y  or  the  houfe.of  the  farmer,  and  demand  of  him  what  the  refult  has 
been — there  will  be  but  one  voice  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  If  ty thes  were  to  be 
at  one  ftroke  aboliflied  in  England  *,  no  doubt  the  clergy  would  fufFer,  but  would 
«ot  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  man  dependent  on  it,  rife  wit|^  % 
vigour  never  before  experienced^ 

'Buture  EfeSis. 

It  would  betray  no  Inconfiderable  prefumption  to  attempt  to  predid  what 
will  be  the  event  of  the  revolution  now  pafling  in  France;  I  am  not  fo  impru- 
dent. But  there  are  confidcractions  that  may  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  Jove  to  fpeculate  on  future  events  better  than  I  do.  There  arc  three  appa- 
rent benefits  in  an  ariftocracy  forming  the  part  of  a  cojaftitution ;  firft,  the 
fixed,  confolidated,  and  hereditary  importance  of  the  great  nobility,  is,  far  the 
moft  part,  a  bar  to  the  dangerous  pretenfions,  and  illegal  views,  of  a  vidorious 
and  highly  popular  king,  prcfident,  or  leader.  AfTemblies,  fo  elefted,  as  to  be 
fwayed  abfolutely  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  would  frequently,  under  fuch  a 
prince,  be  ready  to  grant  him  much  more  than  a  well  conftitutedariftocratic  fenate. 
Secondly,  fuch  popular  aflemblies  as  I  have  juft  defcribed,  are  fometimcs  led  to 
adopt  decifions  too  haftily,  and  too  imprudently ;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
wars  with  neighbouring  nations  5  in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known  the  com- 
monalty have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them.     An  ariftocracy,  not  unduly 

♦  It  is  an  error  in  France  to  fuppofe,  that  the  revenue  of  the  church  is  fmall  in  England.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  dates  thit  revenue  at  2io,00ol. ;  it  cannot  be  ftated  at  left  than 
five  millions  fterling.  Mem.  prefenii  par  la  S,  R.  4Cj^.  a  VAJenAUe  NaiUnaie^  1789,  p.  52. — One 
•of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  we  have  in  England,  perfiftsin  afferting  k  tote  much  Ufs  than  two 
miUions*  From  very  numerous  ^nqairies,  whkh  lam  ftill  purfuing,  I  have  rcafon  to  believe  this 
t>piniQn  to  beibunded  on  infufEcient  <data«  ^ 

4  I  a  influenced 
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influenced  by  the  crown,  ftands  like  a  rock  againft  fbch  phrenzies,  and  hath  a. 
diredl  intereft  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  peaceable  maxims.  The  re- 
mark ifi  applicable  to  many  other  fubjefts,  in  which  mature  deliberation  is  wanted 
to  ballaft  the  impetuofity  of  the  people.  I  always  fuppofe  the  ariftocratic  body 
well  conftituted  upon  the  bafis  of  a  fufficient  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  no 
unlimited/  power  in  the  crown,  to  throw  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
fame  fcale,  which  is  the  cafe  in  England.  Thirdly,  whatever  benefits  may  arife 
from  the  exiftence  of  an  executive  power,  diftind  from  the  legiflative,  muft 
abfolutely  dfepehd  on  fome  intermediate  and  independent  body  between  the  people 
itndthe  executive  power.  Every  one  muft  grant,  that  if  there  be  no  fuch  body> 
the  people  are  enabled,  when  they  pleafe,  to  annihilate  the  executive  authority^ 
—and  affign  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  long  parliament,  to  committees  of  their 
town  reprefentatives ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  th  jng,  they  may  appear  as  they  did 
at  Vcrfailles,  armed  before  the  King,  and  infift  on  his  confent  to  any  propofi^ 
tions  they  bring  him  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  fceming  advantages  derived  from  x 
diftindl  executive  power  are  loft.  And  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  con* 
ftitution  as  fJbe  prefent  one  of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  as  ea-* 
fily  and  as  readily,  as  a  fecretary  can  be  reprimanded  for  a  fahe  entry  in  the  jour*^ 
nals.  If  a  conftitution  be  good,  all  great  clianges  in  it  fhould  be  efteemed  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard :  it  is  in  bad  ones  only  that  alterations 
ihould  not  be  looked  upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  thefe  circamft:ances  may  prove  advantages  in  an  ariftocratical  portion  of 
a  legiflatute,  there  is  reafon  to  believe ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter- 
balanced by  poffible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within  this  de- 
fcription,  the  danger  of  an  ariftocracy  uniting  with  the  crown  againft  the  people  ? 
that  is  to  fay,  influencing  by  weight  of  property  and  powcfi,  a  great  mafs  of  the 
people  dependent— againft  the  reft  of  the  people  who  are  independent?  Do  we 
hot  fee  this  to  be  very  much  the  xafe  in  England  at  this^ moment?  To  what 
other  part  of  our  conftitution  is  it  imputable  that  we  have  been  infamoufly  in- 
volved in  perpetual  wars,  from  which  none  reap  aiiy  benefit  but  that  tribe  o£ 
vermin  which  thrive  moft  when  a  nation  moft  declines ;  contractors^  viftuallcrs, 
paymiafters,  ftock-jobbers,  and  moncy-fcriveners  :  afet  by  whom  minifters  are 
furrounded;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole  cfefles  amongft  the  people  are  beg^ 

gared  and  ruined.     Thofe  who  will  aflTcrt  a  conftitution  can  be  good  *  which 

.*..-■.  L^  *  'j    ,   .,    ' 

•  It  OMght  not  tabe^allowcdevcntoTerable^  i<x  this  plain  reafon,  fuch j)ubhc  extravagance  /mgen- 
dcfs  taxes  toan  amount  that  will  fopiier  o%  later  force  the  people  incq  ccfiftance,  which  is  alwajs  the: 
deftru£lionof  a  cQaftkution  j  ami  farcly  that  nnift  t>e  a(k\ikted  bad,  *vhich  carries  to  the  moft  car^Jefc- 
cyc  the  feeds  of  its  owjfi  deftru^ion.,  Two  hupped  and  forty^^iiilion/  ,^f  ^public  debt  in  a  century^  is- 
in  a  ratio  impoffibW  to  -be  fojJpottcd  ^  aiJ?  ^Gce4bre;evidci^dj:  ,iiHvo^>H*f.      .    ,.  . : 

:  "        *     '    iufFcra 
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iuffers  thcfc  things,  ought  at  leaft  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  one  as  would  not  fuficr 
them  would  be  much  better  *, 

If  an  ariftocracy  hath  thus  its  advantages  and  disadvantages/  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  whether  the  French  nation  be  likely  to  eftablifh  fomething  of  a  fenate, 
that  fliali  have  the  advantages  without  the  evils. '  If  there  (hould  be  none,  no 
popular  reprefentatives  will  ever  be  brought,  with  theconfent  of  their  conftitu- 
ents,  to  give  up  a  power  in  their  own  pofleflion  and  enjoyment.  It  is  experi- 
ence alone,  and  long  experience,  that  can  Satisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one  muft 
.entertain  on  this  fubje6t.  What  can  we  know,  experimentally,  ojf  a  government 
whichbasnot  ftoodthebruntof  unfuccefsful  andof  fuccefsful  wars  ?  TlieEnglifli 
contitution  has  ftood  this  teft>  and  has  been  found  deficient ;  or  rather,  as  far  as 
this  teft  can  decide  any  thing,  has  been  proved  worthlefs  5  fince,  in  a  fingle  cen- 
tury, it  has  involved  the  nation  in  a  debt  of  fo  vaft  +  a  magnitude,  that  ewry 
blefling  which  might  otherwifc  have  been  perpetuated  is  put  to  the  ftake>  fo- 
that  if  the  nation  do  not  make  fome  change  in  its  conftitution,  it  is  much  to  be 
dreaded  that  the  conftitution  will  ruin  the  nation.  Where  pradice  and  expe- 
rience have  fo  utterly  failed,  it  would  be  vain  to  reafon  from  theory  :  and  efpeci- 
allyon  a  fiibjedt  on  which  a  very  able  writer  has  feen  his  own  prediction  fo  to- 
tally erroneous  :  **  In  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  form  of  properly  equal  government  (hould  be  eftablifhed  for  many  ages-; 
the  people,  in  general,  and  efpecially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs, 
even  when  they  are  opprefled  by  them  J." 

In  regard  to  the  future  confequences  of  this  Angular  revolution,  as  an  example 
to  other  nations,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpirit  which  has  produced  it,  will, 
foonerj,  or  later,  fpread  throughout  Eurdpe,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  illumination  amongft  the  common  people;  and  it  will  prove  either  mifchievous 
or  beneficial^  in  proportion  to  tlie  previous  fteps  taken  by  governments.  It  is.un- 

*  "  The ^re<5t. power  of  tbe  King  of  England,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  ^*  is  confiderable.  His  indirefl 
is  great  indeed.  When  was  it>  that  a  King  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  him.  refpefted^ 
courted,  or  perhaps  even  feared  in  every  ftate  in  Europe?"  I<  is  in  fuch  paflages  as  thefe,  that  this 
elegant  writer  lays  himfelf  open  to  the  attacks  formidable,  becaufe  jtift,  of  men  who. have  not  an  hun- 
dredth part  of  his  talents^  Who  queftions,  or  can  queftron,  the  power  of  a  prince  that  in  lefs  thaa 
a  century  has  expended  abave  looo  millions,  and  involved  his  people  \n  a  debt  of  240  ?  The  point  in 
debate  is  not  the  exijlence  of  power,  but  its  excefs.  What  is  the  conftitution  that  generates  or  allows 
©f  fuch  expences  ?  The  very  mifchief.  complained  of  is  here  wrought  into  a  merit^  and  brought  in.  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  exaggerated  power  is  falutary. 

t  This  debt,  and. our  enormoiis  taxation,  are  the  beft  anfwer  the  National  Aflembly  gives  to  thofc 
who  would  have  had  the  Englifh  government,  with  all  its  faults  on  its  head,  "adopted  in  France  j  nor 
was  it  without  ueafon  faid  by  apopular  writer,  that  a  government,  formed  like  the  Engjifh,  obtains  more, 
leirenue  than  it  could  do,  cither  by  dired  defpotifm,  or  in  a  full  ftate  of  fccedDm. 

i  Dx.Pueftlcy's  LeSufcs  onHift.  4to.  1788.  p.  3,  317. 

queftionably 
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queftionably  the  fubjcft  of  all  others  the  moft  interefting  to  every  clafs,  and  even  to 
every  individual  of  a  modern  ftate ;  the  great  line  of  divifion,  into  which  the  people 
divides,  is,  i  ft,  thofe  that  have  property ;  and,  2d,  others  that  have  none.  The  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  in  many  refpcdts,  have  been  fub  verfi  ve  of  property ; 
and  have  been  efFe<fled  by  the  lower  people,  in  dire£t  oppofition  to  the  nominal  le- 
gi flature ;  yet  their  conftitution  began  its  eftabliflimen t  with  a  nluch  greater  dejgree 
of  regularity,  by  a  formal  eledtion  of  reprefentatives,  than  there  is  any  probability 
of  feeing  in  other  countries.  Revolutions  will  there  be  blown  up  from  riotous 
mobs — from  the  military  called  out  to  quell  them,  but  refufing  obedience,  and 
joining  the  infurgents.  Such  a  flame  fpreading  rapidly  through  a  country,  muft 
prove  more  hoftile,  and  more  fatal  to  property,  than  any  thing  that  has  prevailed 
in  France.  The  probability  of  fuch  events,  every  one  muft  allow  to  be  not  in- 
confiderable ;  the  ruin  that  muft  attend  them  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  they 
would  tend  to  produce  not  a  National  AiTembly,  -and  a  free  conftitution,  but  an 
univerfal  anarchy  and  confiifion.  The  firft  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in 
England  would  be  the  common  people  demanding  an  admiflion  and  voice  in  the 
veftries,  and  voting  to  themfelves  whatever  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appro- 
priate ;  which,  in  faft,  would  be  an  agrarian  law.  Can  there  be  fo  much  fu- 
pinenefs  in  the  prefent  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  old  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ?  Can  fuch  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart,  and  fuch  blindnefs  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  be  found,  as  the  plan  of 
rcjeding  a//  innovations  left  they  fhould  lead  to  greater  ?  There  is  no  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  that  does  not  depend,  in  the  laft  rcfort,  on  a  military  power ; 
and  if  that  fail  them,  is  not  the  confequence  eafily  feen  ?  A  new  policy  muft 
either  be  adopted,  or  all  the  governments  we  know  will  be  fwept  from  their  very 
foundations.  This  policy  muft  confift,  firft,  in  making  it  theintereft,  as  much 
as  pofiible,  of  every  clafs  in  the  ftjite,  except  thofe  abfolutely  without  property  ♦, 
to  fupport  the  eftablifhed  government ;  and  alio  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the 
fecurity  of  property  will  allow,  even  to  thefe ;  farther  than  this  none  can  look> 
for  it  is  fo  dirt&ly  the  intereft  of  the  people,  wi flout  property  ^  to  divide  with  thofe 
nvh  have  it,  that  no  government  can  be  eftabltfhed,  which  Ihall  give  the  poor 
an  equal  intereft  in  it  with  the  rich  f ;— the  vifible  tangible  intereft  of  the 

poor 

♦  The  rcprefentation  of  mere  population  is  as  grofs  a  violation  of  fcnfe,  reafon,  and  theory,  as  it 
is  found  pernicious  inpradice ;  it  gives  to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge  ;  to  uncultivated  intdleA 
the  lead  of  intelligence  ;  to  favage  force  the  guide  of  law  and  juftice;  and  to  folly  the  governance  of 
^i^iidom.  Knowledge,  intelligence,  information,  learning,  and  wifdom,  ought  to  govern  n^ions ;  and 
thefe  are  all  found  to  refide  moft  in  the  middle  clafles  of  mankind ;  weakened  by  the  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  the  greaty  and  ftifled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 

t  I'hofe  who  have  not  attended  much  to  French  affairs,  might  eafily  miftake  the  rcprefentation 
of  territory  and  contribution  in  the  French  conftitution,  as  lomething  fimilar  to  what  I  contend  for— . 

but 
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poor  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiions),  and  not  the  ultimate  and  remote^  which  they 
will  never  voluntarily  regard,  is  zpure  democracy,  and  a  confequent  divifion  of 
property,  the  fure  path  to  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  The  means  of  making  a  go- 
vernment reipefted  and  beloved  are,  in  England,  obvious ;  taxes  muft  be  im- 
menfely  reduced^  afleflments  on  malt,  leather,  candles,  foap,  fait,  and  windows, 
muft  be  aboliihed  or  lightened ;  the  funding  fyftem,  the  parent  of  taxation^ 
annihilated  for  ever,  by  taxing  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt — the  conftitution 
that  admits  a  debt,  carries  in  its  vitals  the  feeds  of  its  deftrudion  ;  tjrthes  ♦ 
-and  tefts  aboliihed;  the  reprefentation  of  parliament  reformed,  and  its  duration 
ihortened ;  not  to  give  the  people,  without  property,  a  predominancy,  but  to 
prevent  that  corruption,  in  which  our  debts  and  taxes  have  originated;  the  ut- 
ter deftru(2ion  of  all  monopolies,  and,  among  them,  of  all  charters  and  corpo- 
rations J  game  made  property,  and  belonging  to  the  poflcflbr  of  one  acre,  as 
much  as  to  him  who  has  a  thoufand ;  and,  laftly,  the  laws,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
to  be  thoroughly  reformed. — Thefe  circumftances  include  the  great  evils  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution ;  if  they  be  remedied,  it  may  enjoy  even  a  Venetian  lon- 
gevity;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  like  cancerous  humours  to  prey  on  the  nobler 
parts  of  the  political  fyftem,  this  boafted  fabric  may  not  exift  even  twenty  )rears^ 
To  guard  property  cfFedlually,  and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new  fyftem^ 
the  militia  laws  ought  all  to  be  repealed.  When  we  fee,  as  in  all  the  monar-  ( 
chies  of  Europe,  the  government  only  armed,  defpotifin  is  eftabliflied,.  Whea  J 
thofe  who  have  property  alone  are  armed,  how  fecure  the  people  from  oppref-    ^ 

—but  nothing  is  more  remote  :  the  number  chofen  is  of  h'ttle  confequence,  while  peribns  without 
property  are  the  cleflors.  Yet  Mr.  Chriftie  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  ig6.  that  property  is  a  bafe  on  which 
reprefentation  ought  to  be  founded  s  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property  is  reprefented,  diough  tt^ 
reprefentatives  of  the  property  are  elc<Sled  by  men  that  do  not  poiTefs  a  {hHling  !'  It  is  not  that  the 
proprietors  of  property  fhould  have  voices  in  the  ckaroii  proportioned  to  their  property,  but  that  mea. 
who  have  z  dire£l  intereft  in  the  plunder  or  diviflon  of  property  ihould'be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  power. 
Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modern  legiflation,  to  fecitre  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  (ecure 
freedom  to  thofe  that  have  no  property.  In  England  there  is  much  of  this  efieded  for  the  finall  por- 
tion of  every  man's  income  that  is  left  to  him  after  public  plunder  is  (kttated  (the  poor,  the  parfon,  and 
the  king  take  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  every  man's  rent) — ^but  the  reft  is  fecure.  In  America  the  poor> 
the  parfon,  and  the  king  take  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing}^  and  the  whole  is  fecure-  In^  France  all* 
feems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace. 

♦  The  exaction  of  tythcs  is  fo  abfurd  and  tyrannical  an  attack  on  the  property  of  mankind,  that  It 
is  almoft  impoffible  for  them  to  continue  in  any  country  in  the  world  half  a  century  longer.  To  pa)r 
a  man  by  force  loool.  a  year,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better  done  for  laol.  is  too 
grofs  an  impofition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that  lOOoL  in  the  moft'  pernicious  method  that  can  wound 
both  property  and  liberty,  arc  circumftances  congenial  to  the  tenth  century,  butnot  to  the  eighteenths 
Italy,  France, and  America,  have  fet  noble  exampFes  for  the  imitation  of  mankind;  and  thofe  counr 
tries  that  do  not  follow  them,  will  foon  be  as  inferior  in.  cultivation  as  they  are  in  policy. 

fion. 
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fion  ? — ^When  thofe'who  have  no  property  are  armed,  how  prevent  their  feizing 
the  property  of  others  ? — Perhaps  the  beft  method  of  guarding  againft  thefe 
contrary  evils,  is  to  embody,  in  a  national  militia,  all  who  have  property  j  and,  at 
the  fame  time  to  allow  arms  (unembodied)  to  all  citizens  indifcriminately :  we 
fee  in  the  cafe  of  Berne,  that  the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  ariftocracy  in 
fuch  order,  that  great  oppreffions  are  unknown.  An  army  was  always  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  in  the  probable  ftate  of  Europe,  it  jtiay  be  doubly  fo  5  difcipHne 
preferred,  it  cemented  defpotifm ;  undlfciplined,  it  may  unite  with  the  people 
of  no  property,  and  produce  anarchy  and  ruin.  There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient 
guard  upon  it,  but  a  national  militia,  formed  of  every  man  that  poITefles  a  certain 
degree  of  property,  rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers  *.  Such  a  force,  in  this 
ifland,  would  probably  amount  to  above  1 00,000  men ;  and  would  be  amply  fuf- 
ficient for  repreiJing  all  thofe  riots,  whofe  objeft  might  be,  immediately  or  ul- 
timately, the  democratic  mifchief  of  transferring  property  -f-.     This  for  a  free 

govern- 

♦  The  late  riots  at  Birmingham  ought  to  convince  every  man,  whojooks  to  the  prefervation  of 
peace,  thr.t  a  militia  of  property  is  abfolutely  negeflary  ;  had  it  exifted  at  that  town,  no  fuch  infamous 
tranractioi;S  cci'ild  have  taken  place,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  age  and  nation.  Thofe  riots  may  convince 
■  us  how  lufcc'j.re  our  property  really  is  in  England,  and  how  very.imperfed  that  political  systbm, 
which  could,  twice  in  ten  years,  fee  two  of  the  greateft  towns  in  England  at  die  mercy  of  a  vile  mob, 
Thcmih'tary  muft,  in  relation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  icingdom,  be  always  atadiftancej  but  ft 
militia  is  on  the  fpot,'  and  eafy  to  be  coUcflcd,  by  previous  regulations,  at  a  moment's  warning.  - 

•  t  Tli€  clafs  of  writers  who  wifh  to  fpread  the  tafte  of  revolutions,  and  make  them  every  where 
the  order  of  the  day^  aftcdl  to  confound  the  governments  of  France  and  America,  as  if  eftablifhed  on 
tjie  fame  principles ;  if  fo,  it  is  a  remarkable  fa<9:  that  the  j^efult  fliould,  to  appearance^  turn  out  fb 
differently :  but  a  little  eij^ami nation  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  common  be- 
tween thofe  governments,  except  the  general  principle  of  being  free.  In  France,  the  populace  arc 
clcfiors,  and  to  fo  low  a  degree  that  the  exclufions  are  of  little  account ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
feat  in  the  provincial  aiTemblies,  and  in  the  national  one,  are  fo  low  that  the  whol<;  chain  may  be 
completed,  from  the  firft  eledor  to  the  legiflator,  without  a  finglc  link  of  what  merits  the  name  of 
J)roperty.  The  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  in  America,  there  is  not  a  fingle  ftate  in  which  voters  muft 
not  have  a  qualification  of  property:  in  Madachufets  and  New  Hampfhire,  a  freehold  of  3I.  a  year, 

""x^r  other  cftate  of  60I.  value:  Connefticut  is  a  country  of  fubftantial  freeholders,  and  the  old  go- 
vernment remains  :  in  New- York,  eleftors  of  the  fenate  muft  have  a  property  of  lool.  fruQ  from 
dehts;  and  thofe  of  the  ailembly,  freeholds  of  40s.  a  year,  rated  and  paying  taxes :  in  Pennfylvania, 
payment  of  taxes  is  ncceflary :  in  Maryland,  the  pofleffion  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  eftatc  worth 
30I.  in  Virginia,  25  cultivated  acres,  with  a  houfe  on  it :  in  North- Carolina,  for  the  fenate  50  acres, 
and  for  the  aflembly  payment  of  taxes  :  and  in  all  the  ftates  there  are  qualifications  much  more  con- 
fiderable,  neceflary  for  being  eligible  to  be  elefted.  In  general  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  taxes 
being  fo  very  few,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  exclutlcs  vaftly  more  voters  than  a  fimilar  regulation 
in  Europe.  In  conftituting  the  legiflaturcs  alfo,  the  ftates  all  have  two  houfes,  except  Pennfylvania. 
And  Congrefs  itfelf  meets  in  the  fame  form.     Thus  a  ready  explanation  is  found  of  that  order  and  re- 

.  gularity,  aiid  fccurity  of  property,  which  ftrikcs  every  eye  in  America  i  a  contraft  to  the  fpedacle  which 

France 
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gDvernment : — defpctic  ones,  that  would  wifli  to  efcapfe  deflrudtion,  muft  emaa- 
cipate  their  fubjedts,  becaufe  no  military  conformation  can  long  fecure  the  obe- 
dience of  ill  treated  flaves  j  and  while  fuch  governments  are  giving  to  their 
people  a  conftitution  worth  preferving,  they  fhould,  by  an  abfolute  renunciation 
of  all  the  views  of  conqueft,  make  a  fmall  army  as  efficient  for  good  purpofes, 
as  a  large  force  for  ambitious  ones  ;  this  new-modelled  military  (hould  confift^ 
rank  and  file>  of  men  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  property  and  order :  were 
this  army  to  confift  merely  of  nobility,  it  would  form  a  military  ariftocracy,  as 
dangerous  to  the  prince  as  to  the  people ;  it  (hould  be  compofed,  indifcrimi- 
nately,  of  individuals,  drawn  from  all  claffes,  but  pofleffing  a  given  property. — 
A  good  government,  thus  fupported,  may  be  duralDle ;  bad  ones  will  be  fhivered 
to  pieces  by  the  new  fpirit  that  ferments  in  Europe. 

The  candid  reader,  will,  I  truft,  fee,  that  in  whatever  I  have  ven- 
tured to  advance  on  fo  critical  a  fubjed:  as  this  great  and  unexampled 
revolution,  I  have  affigned  the  merit  I  think  due  to  it,  wAici  is  the  de-- 
JiruSlion  of  the  old  government^  and  not  the  eftablifliment  of  the  new.  All 
that  I  faw,  and  much  that  I  heard,  in  France,  gave  me  the  cleareft  convic- 
tion, that  a  change  was  neceflary  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people ;  a  change, 
that  jfhould  limit  the  royal  authority;  that  (hould  reftrain  the  feudal  tyranny 
of  the  nobility  ;  that  fliould  reduce  the  church  to  the  Jevel  of  good  citizens  ; 
that  (hould  corre^  the  abufcs  of  finance ;    that  (hould  give  purity  to  th? 

France  has  exhibited,  where  coofufton  of  every  fort  has  operated,  in  which  property  is  very  for  from 
fafe;  in  which  the  populace  legiflate  and  then  execute,  not  laws  of  their  reprefcntativcs,  but  of  their 
own  ambulatory  wills;  in  which,  at  this  moment  (March  1792)?  they  are  a  fcenc  of  anarchy,  with 
every  fign  of  a  civil  war  commencing.  Thefe  two  great  experiments,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
ought  to  pour  conviSion  in  every  mind,  that  order  and  property  never  can  be  fafe  if  the  right 
of  eledlion  is  perfonai,  inftead  of  being  attached  to  property :  and  whenever  propofitions  for  the 
reformation  of  our  reprefentation  fliall  be  ferioufly  confidcred,  which  is  certainly  neceflary,  no- 
thing ought  to  b«  in  contemplation  but  taking  power  from  the  crown  and  the  ariftocracy— « 
not  to  give  it  to  the  mob,  but  to  the  middle  clafles  of  moderate  fortune.  The  proprietor  of  ^n 
cftate  of  50L  a  year  is  as  much  interefted,  in  the  prefervation  of  order  and  of  property,  as  the 
poflefror  of  fifty  thoufand ;  but  the  people  without  property  have  a  direct  and  pofitivc  intereft  in 
public  confufion,  and  the  confcquent  divifion  of  that  property,  of  which  the^  are  dcftitute.  Hence 
the  neceflity>  a  prefling  one  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  a  militia  rank  and  file,  of  property ;  the  ef- 
fcntial  counterpoife  to  aflemblles  in  alehoufe  kitchens,  clubbing  their  pence  to  have  the  Rights  of  Man 
read  to  them,  by  which  (hould  be  underftood  (in  Europe,  not  in  America)  the  right  to  plunder. 
Let  the  ftatc  of  France  at  prefent  be  coolly  confidered,  and  it  will  be  found  to  originate  abfolutcly  in 
population,  without  property  being  rcprefcnted  i  it  exhibits  fcenes  fuch  as  can  never  take  place  in 
America,  See  the  National  Aflcmbly  of  a  great  empire,  at  the  crifis  of  its  fate,  liftening  to  the  har- 
rangues  of  the  Paris  populace,  the  female  populace  of  St..  Antoine,  and  the  prefident  formally  anfwer- 
ing  and  flattering  them !  Will  fuch  fpe£bcles  ever  be  feen  in  the  American  Congrefs  ?  Can  that  be 
a  well  conftituted  government,  in  which  the  moft  prcctous  moments  are  fo  confumed  ?  The  place  of 
^(Tembling  (Paris)  is  alone  fufiicient  to  endanger  the  conftitution. 
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admmift ration  of  juftice ;  and  that  fhould  place  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  eafe,  and 
give  them  weight  enough  to  fecure  this  bleffing. ;  Thus  far  Iinuft  fuppofe  every^ 
friend  of  mankind  agreed.  But  whether,  in  order  to  efFefk  thus  much,  all  France 
Were  to  be  overthrown,  ranks  annihilated,  property  attacked,  the  monarchy  abo- 
lifhed,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled  upon ;  and,  above  all  the  rcfl; 
the  whole  efFeft  of  the  revolution,  good  or  bad,  put  on  the  iffue  of  a  condud 
which,  to  fpeak  in  the  mildeft  language,  made  a  civil  war  probable  : — this  is 
a  queftion  abfolutcly  diflindt.  In  my  private  opinion,  thefe  extremities  were 
not  neceffary ;  France  might  have  been  free  without  violence ;  a  neceffitous 
court,  a  weak  miniftry,  and  a  timid  prince,  could  have  refufed  nothing  to  the 
demands  of  the  ftates,  eflential  to  public  happinefs.  The  power  of  the  purfe 
would  have  done  all  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  weight  of  the  com- 
nions  would  have  been  predominant ;  but  it  would  have  had  checks  and  a  controul, 
without  which /(?wi?r  is  riot  cons  tit ui on,  but  tyranny. — 'While,  however, 
I  thus  venture  to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have  been  accomplifhed  upon 
better  principles,  becaufe  probably  more  durable  ones,  I  do  not  therefore  aflign 
the  firft  National  Aflembly  in  the  grofs  to  that  total  condemnation,  they  have 
received  from  fome  very  intemperate  pens,  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  becauie  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  not  done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the  people. 

Before  the  revolution  is  condemned  in  the  grofs,  it  fhould  be  coniidered  what 
extent  of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the  three  orders  in  their  cahiers  i  and  this 
in  particular  is  neceflary,  fince  th6fe  very  cahiers  are  quoted  to  fhew  the  mif- 
chievous  proceedings  of  the  National  Aflembly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ame- 
liorations demanded ;  to  have  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  habeas  corpus  of  Eng- 
land * ;  to  deliberate  by  head,  and  not  by  order,  demanded  by  the  nobility  them^ 
Jehjes\\  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  and  fupprcfled — but  to  grant  them  anew  for 
a  year  % ;  to  abolifh  for  ever  the  capitaineries  || ;  to  eftablifh  a  cai£e  nationak  fe-- 
.  park  inaccej/ible  a  toute  influence  dupouvoir  executif%\  that  all  the  intendants 
fhould  be  fupprefTed  §  ;  that  no  treaties  of  commerce  fhould  be  made  but  with 
the  confent  of  the  ftates  ^  :  that  the  orders  of  begging  monks  befupprefled**: 
that  all  monks  be  fupprefTed,  and  their  goods  and  eftates  fold  -f-f  :  that  tythes 
be  for  ever  fupprefled  \X :  that  all  feudal  rights,  duties,  payments,  and  fer- 
vices  be  abolifhed  |1||:  that  falaries  (traitement  pkuniare)  be  paid  to  the  depu- 

♦  Noh.  Juxois^  p.  23,     Jrtois^  p.  13.     T.  Etat  de  Peronftc^  p.  15.     Noh.  DauphinS;  p.  119. 

+  A^^^,  Touraine^  p.  4.  Nob.  Senlisj  p.  46.  N&b.  Pays  deLabaury  p.  3.  Nob.  ^efnoy^  p.  6.  N^b* 
Sensy  p.  3.     Nob,  ThimeraiSy  p.  3. .  Clerge  du  Bourbonncisy  p.  6.     CUrgi  du  Bas  Litmfm^  p.  yo. 

X  Too  numerous  to  quote,  of  both  Nobility  and  Tiers*        '  |(  Many;  Nobility  as  well  as  Tiers. 

§  Nob.  Sexanne^  p.  14.     T.  Etat  Metz^  p.  42.     T.  Etat  de  Juvergne^  p.  9.    T.  Etat  de  Rhm^  p.  TJ. 

^  Nob.  Nivernois^p,  25.  *»  A''^^.  Bas  Limofm.  p.  I2.  ff  T.  Etat  du  Haut  Fivaraisy  p.  18. 
Nob*  Rheimsj  p.  i6.     Nob.  Auxerre^  p.  41,        %%  Nob.  Toukn^  p.  18.        y}  Too  many  to  quote. 
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tics  *  :  that  the  permanence  of  the  National  Aflembly  is  a  nec^flary  part  of  its 
exiftcnce  -f :  that  the  Baftile  be  dcmcliihcd  X  •  ^^  t^^  duties  of  aiJes,  oa 
wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  fait,  leather,  paper,  iron,  oil,  and  foap,  be  fuppreffed  H- : 
that  the  apanages  be  aboliihed  §  :  that  the  donoiaines  of  the  king  be  alienated  %  : 
that  the  king's  ftuds  (baras)^  be  fuppreflcd  ** :  that  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  be 
augmented  -f-f  :  that  the  kingdom  be  divided  into  diftrids,  and  the  eledlions 
proportioned  to  population  and  to  contributions  %% :  that  all  citizens  paying  a 
determinate  quota  of  taxes  vote  in  the  parochial  aflemblies  |1|| :  that  it  is  indif- 
penfable  in  the  ftates-general  to  confult  the  Rights  of  Man  §§  :  that  the  depu- 
ties fhall  accept  of  no  place,  pcnfion,  grace,  or  favour  f^^. 

From  this  detail  of  the  inftruAions  given  by  the  nation,  I  will  not  aflcrt  that 
every  thing  wrhich  the  National  Aflembly  has  decreed  is  juftifiable ;  but  it  may 
be  very  fairly  cancluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and  many 
that  have  been  the  moft  violently  arraigned,  are  here  expreisly  demanded.  To 
reply  that  thefe  demands  are  not  thofe  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular 
bodies  only,  is  very  wide  from  the  argument  %  cfpecially  as  the  mofl  virulent 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  MeC  Burke  and  De  Calonne,  have, 
from  thefe  cabiers,  deduced  fuch  conduiions  as  fuited  their  purpofe ;  and  if  they 
are  made  authority  for  condemning  the  tranfadions  in  that  kingdom,  they  cer- 
tainly are  equal  authority  for  fupporting  thofe  tranfaftions,  I  (hall  make  but 
one  obfervation  on  thefe  demands.  The  aflemblies  that  drew  them  up^  mofl: 
certainly  never  demanded,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  ^bplition  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to.the  deputies ;  but  let  it  be  coolly  confi-r 
dered,  what  fort  of  a  monarchy  muft  neceflarily  renaain,  while  an  aflembly  is 
permanent,  with  power  to  abolifli  tythes ;  to  fupprefs  the  intendants  ;  not  only 
to  vote,  but  to  keep  the  public  money :  to  alienate  the  king's  domains ;  and  to 
fupprefs  his  ftuds  :  to  abolifh  the  capitaineries^  and  deftroy  the  Baftile:— the 
jiflembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all  this,  is  plainly  meant  to  be  a  hoAyfoIely 
poflefling  the  legiflative  authority :  it  is  evidently  not  meant  to  petition  tbe  king 

♦  Nob.  Nomery  en  Lorcin^  p.  lo.  f  •^**  Mantes  ^  Meulan^  p.  i6.     Previns  &r  Monteraux^ 

art.  I.  Rennes^  art.  19.  %  Nob.  Parisy  p.  14.  g  Nob.  Fttry  U  Fran^oisy  MS.  Nob.  Lyon^  p.  16. 
Nob.  Bugeyy  p.  28.  Nob.  Parisy  p.  22.  ^  Nob.  PontiieUj  p.  32,  Nob.  Chartnsy'p.  19.  Nob.  Aux^ 
trrey  art.  74.  f  Nob.  Bugey^  p.  11.  Nob.  Montargis^  p.  18.  Nob.  Paris^  p.  16.  Nob.  Bourbonnois^ 
p.  12.  Nob.  Nttncy^  p.  23.  N(A.  Angoumois^  p,  20.  Nob.  Pmyx  de  Labour^  fol.  9.  ♦♦  Nob.  Beauvois. 
p.  18.     Nob.  Troyesy  p.  25.         ft  i^ob.  Limoges^  p.  31.  Xt  T.  Etatde  Lyon^  p.  7.  Ntfmesy  p.  13. 

Cotentiny  art.  7.  ^  T.  Etat  RenneSy  art.  15.  §§  T.  Eiat  Nl/meSy  p.  11. 

f  f  T.  Etat  Pont  a  Moufony  p.  17.  Mr.  Burloe  feys,  «  When  the  fcvcral  orderB,  in  their  fcveral 
bailliages,  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  to  chufe  and  inftrua  their  reprcfcntatives,  they  were  the  pe^Ie 
of  France;  whilft  they  were  in  fhat  ftatc,  in  no  one  of  their  inftruflions  did  they  charge,  or  ever  hint 
at  any  of  thofe  dungs  which  have  drawn  upon  the  ufurping  afleoibly  the  dcteftation  of  the  rational  part  • 
^fcaankind." 
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to  do  k ;  becaufe  they  would  have  ufed,  in  this  cafe,  the  form  of  expreffion 
fo  common  in  other  parts  of  the  cabiers^  that  bis  majejiy  will  have  the  good-- 
nefsj  &c* 

The  reful  t  of  the  whole  inquiry,  cannot  but  induce  temperate  men  to  conclude, 
that  the  iabolition  of  tythe,  of  feudal  fervices  and  payments,  oi  tht  gabelle  or  falt- 
tax,  of  that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entreis^  of  all  excifes  on  manufadlures,  and  of  all 
duties  on  traofit,  of  the  infamous  proceedings  in  the  old  courts  of  juftice,  of  the 
defpotic  praftices  of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  of  the  monaftc- 
ries  and  nunneries,  and  of  numberlefs  other  abufcs ;  I  fay,  that  temperate  men  muil 
conclude,  that  the  advantages  derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  very  firft  importance,, 
and  fuch  as  muft  inevitably  fecure  to  it,  as  long  as  they  continue,  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  profperity .  The  men  who  deny  the  benefi  t  of  fuch  events,  muft  have  fome* 
thing  finifter  in  theii*  views,  or  muddy  in  their  under/landings.  On  the  other  hand,, 
the  extenfive  and  unneceffary  ruin  brought  on  fo  many  thoufands  of  families,  of 
all  defcriptions,  by  violence,  plunder,  terror,  and  injuftice,  to  an  amount  that  is 
Ihewn  in  the  utter  want  of  the  precious  metals,  the  ftagnatioh  of  induftry,  and 
the  poverty  and  mifery  found  amongft  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  magnitude 
to  be  palliated.  The  nourilliment  of  the  moft  pernicious  cancer  in  the  ftate,. 
public  credit ;  the  deluge  of  paper  money  i  the  violent  and  frivolous  extiodioa 
of  rank  *  ^  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation,  apparently  fo  hurtful  to  landed  property ;: 
and  a  reftridted  corn  trade;  all  thefe  are  great  dedudlions  from  public  felicity^ 
and  weigh  the  heavier  in  the  fcale,  becaufc  unnecejSary  to  cfFed:  the  revolution. 
Of  the  nature  and  durablenefs  of  the  conftitution  cftabUflied,  prudent  men  will 
not  be  eager  to  prophcfy :  it  is  a  new  experimeat  -f-,  and  cannot  be  tried  or 

examined 

*  It  is  fo  becaufe  the  inequafity  remains  as  great  as  if  tides  haJ  remained,  but  built  on  its  worft 
bafis,  wealth.  The  nobility  were  bad,  but  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Chriftic  makes  them ;  they  did  not  wait 
till  the  Etats  Generaux  before  they  agreed  to  renounce  their  pecuniary  privileges.  Letters  on  the  Rtoi 
cfFrancey  vol.  i.  p.  74.  The  firft  meeting  of  the  ftatcs  was  May  5,  1 789 ;  but  the  nobility aflembkd 
at  the  Louvre,  December  20,  1788,  addreffed  the  king,  declaring  that  intention. 

t  After  all  that  has  been  feidof  late  years,  on  tbe-fubjeft  of  conftitutions  and  govcEmncnts  by  va- 
rious writers  in  England,  but  more  efpecially  in  France,  one  circumftanee  muft  ftrikc  any  attentive- 
reader  ;  it  is,  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  puflied  the  moft  forward  in  favouc  of  new  fyftcms,. 
hftve  faid  any  thing  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind,  that  experiment  is  not  as  neccflary 
a  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agriculture,  ot  any  other  branch  of  natural 
philofophy.  Much  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  the  American  government,  and  I  believe  with  perfeft 
juftice,  reafoning  as  far  as  the  experiment  extends ;  but  it  is  fair  to  confider  it  as  an  imperffea  expcri- 
ment  *extendifig  no  further  than  the  energy  of  perfonal  virtue,  fcconded  by  the  moderatTon  attend- 
ant on  a  circulation  not  remarkably  aaive.  We  learn,  by  Mr^Payne^.  that  GLcncral  Wafliingtoa 
accepted  no  falary  as  commander  of  their  troops,  nor  any  as  prefident  of  their  legiflature— aa  - 
inftance  that  does  honour  to  their  government,  their  country,  and  to  human  nature ;  but  it  may. 
be  doubted,  whether  any  fuch  inftances  will  occur  two  hundred  years  hence  ?  The  exports  of  the. 
United  States  now  amount  to  20  millions  of  dollars  \  whcD.thcy  amount  to  500  millions,  when  great 

wealthy 
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examined  on  old  ideas  J  but  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  h«re  arranged,  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  are  vifible  to  every  eye;  the  advantages  are  recognized  ; 
the  evils  arc  felt.     On  thefe  circumftances  we  are  competent  to  reafon  *. 


1792. 

IT  may  affcwd  the  reader  fome  fatisfa<aion  to  note  a  few  circumftanccs  of  the 
ftate  of  France  at  the  opening  of  1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correfpondence 
of  fome  friends,  on  whofe  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

Agriculture. — Small  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  lands,  are  in  a  very  im- 
proved and  eafy  (ituation  :  renters  are  proportionally  fo,  to  the  degree  in  which 
their  landlords  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments  from 
which  the  land  has  been  freed.  Owners  of  meadows,  woods,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  for  which  no  tythe  was  paid  before,  gain  much  lefs  than  others  whofe 
property  ufed  to  be  fubjeft  to  that  burthen.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent, 
there  is  a  diftindion  between  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  Loire ;  in  the  former,' 
rents  continue  to  be  paid  ^  but  to  the  fouth,  many  landlords  have  been  unable  to 
receive  a  penny ;  and  here  a  difference  is  obfervable ;  abfentees,  who  were  not 
beloved,  or  whofe  agents  are  difliked,  are  in  an  ill  fituation  5  but  others,  who 
refide,  or  who,  though  abfent,  are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  metayer^  which  fpecies  of  tenant  is  chiefly  found  fouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  iaft  crop  (of  1 791 )  is  faid  to  have  been  (hort ;  in  a  good  year,  in  Picardy, 
40  fheaves  gave  ^feptier  of  wheat,  of  2401b.  i  but  now  it  takes  50  to  60.  This 
circumftance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price  plainly  proves;  for 
'January  7th,  1792,  price  at  Paris  of  wheat  was  22  to  28  liv.  with  aflignats  at 
36  per  cent,  difcount,  a  remarkable  proof,  that  the  moft  depreciated  paper  cur- 
wealth,  raft  citfes,  a  rapid  clrcuTation,  and,  by  confequencc,  immcnfe  private  fortunes  arc  formed,, 
will  fuch  fpcftaclcs  be  found.  Will  their  government  then  be  as  faultlefs  as  it  appears  at  prefent  ?  It 
may.  Probably  it  will  ftill  be  fouod  excellent ;  but  we  have  no  conviftion,  no  proof^  it  is  in  the 
womb  of  time— The  experiment  is  not  made.     Such  remarks,  hewever,  ought  always  to  be 

accompanied  with  the  admiiSon,  that  the  Britilh  government  has  been  experimented. ^With  what 

f  efult  ?— Let  a  d«bt  of  240  millions — ^Ict  feven  years  war— let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar-^Ict  30  millions 
i!erling  of  national  burthens,  taxes,  rates,  tythes,  and  m(Jnopolies— let  tiiefe  anfwer-^ 

*  The  grofs  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation^  and  particularly  on  dieir  aflem- 
blies>  in  certain  pamphlets,  and  without  interruptipn,  in  feveral  of  our  newfpapers,  ought  to  be  de- 
precated by  every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  interefts  of  this  country.  It  is  in  fome  inftanccs  car- 
ried to  fo  fcandalous  an  excefs,  that  wc  muft  neceflarily  give  extreme  difguft  to  thoulknds  of  people, 
who  may  hereafter  haveanampte  opportunity  to  vBte  and  a£f  under  the  influence  of  impreffions  unfa- 
vourable towards  a  country,  that,  unprovoked,  has  loaded  them  with  fo  much  contumely;  for  a  na- 
tion groaning  under  a  debt  of  240  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  future  energy  this  fecms^  to 
ufe  the  mildcft  language,  to  be  at  leaft  very  imprudent.. 

rency 
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rcncy  will  anfwcr  every  purpofe  for  objcdls  of  ph)rfical  neceflity,  and  daily  x:on- 
Tumption.  The  difcount  on  this  paper,  i«  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  by. 
thofe  who  prediaed  an  enormous  rife  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  a  proof  how. 
new  the  fcience  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able  the  moft  ingenious  men  are  to 
foretcl  the  cffc&s  of  any  fpecified  event.  The  fale  of  the  national  eftates  has 
been  of  late  very  flow,  which  is  a  ftrange  circumftance,  fince  the  rapidity  of 
their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  difcpunt  upon  aflignats,  for 
an  obvious  reafon  ;  for,  while  land  is  to  be  Required  with  money,  the  more  de- 
preciated paper  is^,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchafer.  While  the  fale  of 
th?  eflates  lafted  with  any  degree  of  briiknefs,  the  common  price,  of  fuch  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  was  20  to  30,  and  even  more  years  purchaie  j  at  which 
rate  the  advantages  attending  inveftments  may  be  great. 

Commerce  andmanufaSiures. — The  refult  of  the  vafl:  difcount  upon  aflignats 

has,  in  relation  to  the  national  induftry,  been  almoil  contraiy  to  what  many 

perfons,  not  ill  informed,  cxpedcd.     Early  in  the  confufion  of  the  revolution, 

nothing  fuiFered  fo  fcverely  as  manufedtures;  but  I  am  now  (1792)  informed, 

th*t  there  is  much  more  motion  and  employment  in  them  than  fome  time  paft, 

when  the  general  afpedt  of  affairs  was  lefs  alarming.     The  very  circumftance 

which,  according  to  common  ideas,  fliould  have  continued  their  depreflion,  has 

moft  unaccountably  revived  them  in  fome  meafure ;  I  mean  the  depriciation  of 

the  aflignats.     Paper  currency  has  been  at  fo  low  a  pitch,  that  every  fpecies  of 

goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments ;  mafter  raanufadhirers  paying  their  work* 

men,  &c.  in  aflignats,  by  which  bread  is  purchafed  at  a  price  proportioned  to 

the  crop,  can  fell  the  produdt  of  that  labour  to  fuch  an  advantage,  as  to  create 

demand  enough  to  animate  their  bufinefs :  a  moft  curious  political  combination, 

which  feems  to  (hew,  that  in  circumftances  where  evils^are  of  the  moft  alarming 

tendency,  there  is  a  re-adtion,  an  under-current,  that  works  againft  the  apparent 

tide,  and  brings  relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  cf  the  misfortune.     Combing 

this  with  the  point  of  depreflion  of  England,  in  all  her  wars,  as  explained  with 

fuch  talents  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  fomething  of  a  fimilarity 

will  ftrikc  the  refle(5ling  reiader.     The  lofs  by  the  depreflion  of  aflignats  has  not 

been  by  any  ihterior  tranfaftions,  but  by  thofe  with  foreign  powers.     In  con-, 

fdquence  of  it,   the  courfe  of  exchange  rofe  at  laft  fo  high,  that  the  lofs  to  the 

kingdom  has  been  great^  but  by  no  means  fo  great  as  fome  have  imagined,  who 

fuppofed  the  intercoufe  to  be  moving  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  preceding  periods. 

But  this  is  no  light  error  :  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political  evils, 

correfts  itfelf;  when  it  is  ver}'  much  againft  a  people,  they  neceflarily  leflen 

their  confxunption  of  foreign  commodities ;  and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations 

confume  theirs  very  freely,  becaufe  fo  eafily  paid  for.     Through  the  month  of 

January,  1792,  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  us  and  Paris,  has  been  about  18 
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on  aii  average  1  reckoning  the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  notexaid),  here  i& 
40  per  cent,  againft  France  ^  deduA  36  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  and  this 
apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  Through  the  month  of 
January,  1791,  the  courfe  was  25 1  j  this  was  15  per  cent,  difadvantage,  and  de- 
ducing 5  for  the  difcount  on  affignats,  the  rtzl  difadvantage  was  i  o.  Thus  the 
exchange  in  January,  1792,  is  6pcr  cent,  more  favourable  to  France  than  in  1791  $ 
a  remark,  however,  which  muft  not  be  extended  to  any  other  cafe,  and  touches 
not  on  the  internal  mifchiefs  of  a  depreciated  currency.  It  feems  to  fhew,  that 
the  evils  of  their  fituation,  fo  little  underftood  by  the  generality  of  people  hcrci. 
are  correcting  themfelves,  relative  to  foreigners,  through  the  operation  of  the 
caufes  I  have  noentioned.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the 
price  of  corn,  and  other  things,  in  which  there  is  no  competition  by  foreigners^ 
rifes  merely  on  account  of  a  fcarcity,  real  or  apprehenfive^  at  the  fame  time,  every 
thing  bought  by  foreigners,  or  which  can  be  bought  by  them,  has  rifen  greatly  ; 
for  inftance,  the  cloth  of  Abbeville,  a  French  commodity,  has  rifen  from 
30  liv.  to  40  liv.  the  aulne ;  and  copper,  a  foreign  commodity,  has  incrcafed,  it 
is  aflerted,  in  the  petition  of  the  Norman  manufaftures  to  the  National  Affem-* 
bly,  70  per  cent.  Such  a  fabric  may  fufFer ;  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportionably 
with  other  things,  the  evil,  *  it  muft  be  admitted,  tends  to  corrcd:  itf?lf.  . 

Finances. -^ThQ  prominent  feature  is  the  immenfity  of  the  debt,  which  in«* 
creafes  every  hour.  That  which  bears  intereft  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ; 
and  affignats,  or  the  debt  not  bearing  intereft,  may  be  grofsly  eftimated  at 
1,500,000,000  liv.  j  in  all  6,500,000,000  liv.  or  284,375,000!.  fterling,  a  debt 
of  fuch  enormity,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  regular,  and  well  paid  revenue,  could 
enable  the  kingdom  to  fupport  it.  The  annual  deficit  may  be  reckoned  about 
2  50,000,000  liv.  atprefent^  but  improveable  by  a  better  colle<5tion  of  the  revenue* 
The  following  is  the  account  for  die  month  of  February  1790 : 

Recette^  -.  •  -.  20,000,000 


Depenfes  extraordinaire  de  1792,  •  -           -  12,000,000 

Id.  pour  1 79 1,                  -  -             -^  2,000,000 

Avances  au  de  part  de  Pari^>  -               -  ^  1,000,000 

Deficit,                 -                      -  -  43,000,000 

.  ■  I    ■     I  m  \  I* 

58,000,00a 

I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  to  fupport  fuch  infinite  burthens  muft  continue  to 
deluge  the  kingdom  with  paper,  till,  like  congrefs  dollars  in  America,  circula- 
tion ceafes  altogether.  There  feems  to  be  no  remedy  but  a  bankruptcy,  which 
is  the  beft,  eafieft,  and  moft  beneficial  meafure  to  the  nation^  that  can  be  em- 
braced; it  is  alfo  the  moft  juft  and  the  moft  honourable ;  all  fhifting  eatpedientA 
are,  in  fadt,  more  mifchievous  to  the  people,  and  yet  leave  governftient  aj-deeply 

involved 
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mvolvcd,  as  if  no  recourfc  had  been  made  to  them.  If  the  mUice  bourgeoife  of 
Paris  is  fo  interefted  in  the  funds,  as  to  render  this  too  dangerous,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  condudt,  than  one  great  and  laft  appeal  to  the 
nation,  declaring,  that  they  muft  either  destroy  public  credit,  or  be 
DESTROYED  BY  IT.  If  the  National  Aflembly  have  not  virtue  and  courage 
enough  thus  to  extricate  France,  fhe  muft  at  all  events,  remain,  however  free, 
in  a  ftate  of  political  debility. 

The  impoffibility  of  levying  the  ceconomijles  land-tax,  is  found  in  France  to  be 
as  great  in  prad:ice  as  the  principles  of  it  were  abfurd  in  theory.  I  am  informed 
(February,  1792),  that  the  confufion  arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  great  *.  The  tax  of  300  millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of 
P'rance,  would  not  be  more  than  2S.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  too  great  a  burthen 
on  juft  political  principles,  but  not  a  very  oppreflive  one,  had  it  been  once 
feirly  affeffed,  and  never  afterwards  varied.  But,  by  purfuing  the  jargon  of  the 
produit  net^  and  making  it  variable,  inftead  of  fixed,  every  fpecies  of  inconve- 
nience and  uncertainty  has  arifen.  The  aflembly  divided  the  total  anaong  the 
iiepartmcnts ;  the  departments  the  quotas  among  the  diftridts;  the  diftrids 
among  the  municipalities  5  and  the  municipalities  afliembled  for  the  afleflinent 
of  individuals  :  the  fame  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300  millions,  limited  it 
alfo  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  xhcproduit  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power 
to  rejedt  any  aflcflment  that  exceeded  that  proportion  ;  the  confequcnce  was, 
the  total  afligned  to  the  municipalities  was  fcarcely  any  where  to  be  found, 
but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a  money-rent  in  the  north  of  France;  among  the 
fmall  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  which  fpread  over  fo  large  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, they  all  fcreened  themfelves  under  definitions,  of  whzt  tht  produit  net 
meant;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have 
produced  40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  pracfticable  has  this  vifionary 
nonfenfe  of  thcproduit  net  proved,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  mqre  democracy, 
though  ading  nominally  "f  by  reprefentativcs.  The  fadl  has  been,  that  this  ill 
conceived  and  ill  laid  land-tax,  which,  under  a  different  management,  and  un- 
der the  orderly  government  of  the  fettled  part  of  America,  might  have  been 
effectively  pi'odudive,  has  been  fo  contrived,  that  it  never  will,  and  never  can 
produce  what  it  was  eftimated  at  in  France.  The  people,  without  property, 
have  a  diredt  intereft  in  feconding  the  refufals  of  others  to  pay,  thnt  are  in  the 
loweft  clafles  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  afifbrd  it ;  cne  great  objed:ion  to 
all  land-taxes,  where  pofleflions  are  much  divided.  With  power  in  fuch  hands, 

*  The  inequalities  and  the  numerous  injuftices  which  have  flipped  into  the  valuations  of  landed  pro* 
perty,  excite  a  general  difcontent  againft  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation. — Speech  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
Di/i,  of  Tonnere  at  the  bar. 

f  Whether  nominally,  or  really,  is  not  of  confequcnce,  V  ejfe^ive  qualifications  of  property  be  nof, 
at  every  flep,  the^uard,  as  in  the  American  conftitution, 

tHc 
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the  refufal  is  ciFedive,  and  thp  national  treafury  is  empty.  But  fuppofing  fuch 
enormous  difficulties  overcome,  and  thefe  little  properties  valued  and  taxed  on 
fome  pradticable  plan,  from  that  moment  there  muft  be  a  new  valuation  every 
year ;  for,  if  one  has  wealth  enough  to  improve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  reft, 
they  immediately  fhift  a  proportion  of  their  tax  on  him ;  and  this  has  accord- 
ingly happened,  early  as  it  is  in  the  day,  and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  tax,  as  promulgated  by  the  affembly  *.  Thus  annual  afleflments,  annual 
confufion,  annual  quarrels,  and  heart-burnings,  and  annual  oppreflion,  niuft  be 
the  confequence ;  and  all  this,  becaufea  plain,  fimple,  and  practicable  mode  of 
affeffment  was  not  laid  down  by  the  legiflature  itfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
debated  and  fought  through  500  legiflatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideal  and 
.  tljeoretical,  of  the  ceconomifies  ! 

Police  of  Corn.'^^Tht  National  Affembly  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  cm- 
ployed  in  receiving  complaints  from  various  departments,  relative  to  the  fcarcity 
and  high  price  of  corn,  and  debates  on  it  arife,  and  votes  pafs,  which  are  printed, 
to  latisfy  the  people  that  all  precautionsare  taken  to  prevent  exportation.  Such 
a  conduct  fliews,  that  they  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Monf.  Necker,  and  that  they  , 
conicquently  may  expe<ft,  with  a  crop  but  (lightly  deficient,  to  fee  a  famine.  In 
the  Gazette  Nationale^  of  March  6,  1792, 1  read,  in  the  journal  of  the  Affembly, 
Inquietudes-'^recautions  prifes^^^commijfaires  enfooyh'-^veiller  a  la  fubfiftance  du 
peupte—fonds  pour  acbeter  des  grains  cbex  T etranger-'^dix  millions — &c.  Now 
this  is  precifely  the  blind  and  infatuated  condudt  of  Monf.  Necker.  li  thefe 
fteps  are  neceffary  to  be  taken  (which  is  impoffible),  why  talk  of  and  print 
them  ?  Why  alarm  the  people,  by  (hewing  yourielves  alarmed  ?  Forty-five 
millions  lofs,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Necker,  purchafed  not  three  days  corn  for 
France ;  ten  millions  will  not  purchafe  one  day's  confumption  !  but  the  report 
and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mifchief  than  the  lofs  of  five  times  the  quantity : 
without  being  in  France,  I  am  clear,  and  can  rely  enough  upon  principles  to 
know,  that  thefe  meafures  will  raise,  not  fink  the  price.  One  of  the  many 
inftances  in  legiflation,  that  proves  the  immenfe  difference  (regarding  the  cafes 
of  France  and  the  United  States)  between  a  reprefentation  of  mere  population, 

and  one  of  property  !  M pour  prevenir  les  inquietudes  qui  pourraient  arriver  ' 

Pannee  prochaine  et  lesfuivantesy  rajfemblee  doit  s'occuper  ^es  ce  moment  d^un  plan 
general  fur  les  fubjlances — There  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom.;  and 
you  will  fhew,  by  accepting  or  reje<9:ing  it,  what  clafs  of  the  people  it  is  that 
you  reprefent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade,  and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  . 
inkftand  be  crammed  inftantly  into  the  throat  of  the  firft  member  that  pro- 
nounces the  word  corn. 

♦  **  Auffitot  que  les  operations  preliminaires  feront  terminees  les  oflfciers  mimlcipaux  et  les  cpm- 
mijlaires  adjoints  feront^  eiilcur  ame  ct  confcience  revaluation  du  revenue  net  des  dlfler^ntes  proprietes  . 
foi^eres  dc  la  comraunantc  fcSion  par  fedlion.     journal  dc%  itdis  (Ten.  torn.  xvi.  p.  510. 
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Frobihition  of  the  Export  of  the  raw  Materials  of  ManufaSlures.'^^Thz  laft  ud- 
formation  I  have  had  from  France  is  a  confirmation  oi  the  intelligence  our 
oewfpapers  gave,  that  the  National  Affembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be   pre- 
pared for  this  prohibition.     It  feems  that  the  mafter  manufefturers  of  various 
towns,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  decline  of  the  national  fabrics>  made 
heavy  complaints  to  the  National  Affembly;  and,  among  other  means  of  re- 
drefe,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton,  filk,  wool,  leather,  and 
in  general,  of  all  raw  materials.     It  was  ftrenuoufly  Oppofed  by  a  few  men^ 
better  acquainted  than  the  common  mafs  with  political  principles,  but  in  vain  i 
and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree^  which  I  am  affured  will  pafs.     As  I 
have,  in  various  papers  in  the  Annqk  of  Agriculture^  entered  much  at  large  into 
this  queftion,  I  fhall  Only  mention  a  few  circumftances  here,  to  convince 
France,  if  pofiible,  ofthemiibhievous  and  moft  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a: 
fyftem,  which  will  be  attended  with  events  little  thought  of  at  pre&nt  in  that 
kingdom.     As  it  is  idle  to  have  recourfe  to  reafbfting,  when  fiifts  ire  at  hand, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  defcribe  the  eflfe<a  of  a  fimilar  prohibition  in  the  cafe  of 
wool  in  England : — ift.  The  price  is  funk  by  it  50  per  cent,  bcfow  that  of  alt 
the  countries  around  us,  which,  as  is  proved  by  documents  unqueftionable^ 
amounts  to  a  land-tax  of  bettH^een  three  and  ibur  millions  fterling ;  being  iamuch 
taken  from  land  and  givoi  to  manu&dures^     2d,  Not  to  mak£  them  flourish  ;: 
iw  a  fecond  curious  fad:  is,  that  of  all  the  great  ^brics  of  England  that  of  wool 
\&leaji  proiperous,  and  has  been  rqgukrly  moft  complaining,  of  which  the  proofs 
are  before  the  public  ;  the  policy  therefore  has  ^ed  ;  and  becaufe  it  fkils  ia 
England,  it  is  going  to  be  adopted  in  France.     The  home  monopoly  of  wool 
gives  to^the  manuiadurers  fo  great  a  profit,  ^t  tl»^  are  not  folicitous  about 
any  extenfion  of  their  trade  beyond  the  home  produtft ;.  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
that  no  foreign  wool,.  Spanifli  alone  excepted  (which  is  not  produced  here),  is 
imported  into  England,.     The  lame  thing  will  happen  in  France ;  the  home- 
price  will  fell;  the  landed  intereft  will  be  robbed i,  and  the  manufadurer,  taft^ 
ing  the  fWeets  of  monopoly,  will  no  longer  import  as  before :  the  fabric  at  large- 
will  receive  noincreafe  i  and  all  the  cffedt  will  be,  to  give  the  mafter  manure- 
turer  a  great  profit  on  a  finall  trade  1  he  will  gain,  but  the  nation  will  lofe.    jd*. 
The  moft  flourifhing  manufaiftuire  of  England  is  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
manufedurer  is  ^  far  from  having  a  monopoly,  that  ^ths  of  the  material  are- 
imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own  exportable  duty  free.     The  next  (poflibly^ 
the  firft)  is  that  of  hardware  ^  Englifh  iron  is  exported  duty  free,  and  the  im- 
port of  foreign  pays  2L  1 6s.  ad.,  a  ton ;.  Englifh  coals  exported  in  vaft  quantities*. 
Gla£s  exhibits  the  fame  fpe<9aclci  Engii(h  kelp  exportable  duty  free,  and  i6s..6d^ 
a  ton  on  foreign  j  raw  filk  pay:s  3s.  a  lb.  on- import ;  export  of  Britifh  hOTip  and 
flax  undreflTed  is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import  j^  Britifh  rags,  for  making 

papery 
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paper^  exportable  duty  free;  unwrought  tin,  lead,  and  copper  all  exportable  either 
free  or  under  a  flight  duty.  The  in:imenie  progrefs  nude  by  thefe  manu£u:« 
tures,  particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glafs,  flax,  and  earthen-ware,  another  in 
which  no  monopoly  of  material  can  exifl:,  is  known  to  all  Europe ;  they  are 
among  the  greatefl:  fabrics  in  the  world,  and  have  rifen  rapidly ;  but  not6  (for 
it  merits  the  attention  of  France),  that  wool  has  experienced  no  fuch  rife  *. 
Our  policy  in  wool  ftands  on  fa<a,  therefore  convicted  of  rottennefs  5  and  this  is 
precifely  the  policy  which  the  new  government  o£  France  copies,  and  extends 
to  every  raw  material !  4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  materials  is  neceflfary,  like 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  not  to  fend  thofe  materials  abroad,  but  ta  fecure  their 
produdtion  at  home ;  and  lowering  the  pricey  by. giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce.  5th,  France  imports 
filk  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,  or 
fiext  to  none ;  why  prohibit  an  export,  which  in  fettled  times  does  not  take 
place  ?  At  the  prefent  moment,  d[ie  export  either  takes  place,  or  it  dees  not 
take  place;  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit  a  trade  which  has  no  exigence?  If  it 
does  take  place,  it  proves  that  thexnanufadlurers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore :  ii 
that  a  reafoa  why  the  farmers  ihould  not  produce  it  ?  Your  manufadurers  cannot 
;buy>  &nd  you  will  not  let  foreigners ;  what  is  that  but  telling  your  buiband- 
men  that  thc^  (hall  not  produce  ?  Why  then  do  the  manufisM^urers  afk  this 
favour  ?  They  are  cunning :  they  very  well  kno^y  why :  they  have  the  fain« 
view  as  their  bcethren  in  England — folely  ^at  of  si^ikino  the  price,  and 
tibereby  putting  money'  in  their  own  pockets,  at  the  expence  of  the  landed  in- 
tereft !  .6th,  All  the  towns  of  France  contain  but  fix  millions  of  people  1  the 
manufa^uring  towns  not  two  millions :  why  are  twenty  millions  in  the  country 
to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property,  in  order  to  faveur  one- tenth  of  that  number 
in  towns  ?  7  th,  In  various  paflages  of  thefe  travels,  I  have  ihewn  the  wretched 
ftate  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more  flieep ;  the  new  fyftem  is  a  curi- 
ous way  to  effcft  an  increafe — fy  lowering  the  frofit  of  keeping  tbem.  ^ftth.  The 
Frcjnch  manufadurers,  under  the  old  (y&tm  oi  freedoniy  bought  raw  materials 
from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  piillions,  bcfides  working  up  all  the 
produce  of  France-;  if  finking  the  price  be  not  their  obje<ft,  what  is  ?  Can  they 
defire  to  do  more  than  this  ?  If  under  their  new  government  their  fabrics  do, 
not  flourifli  as  under  the  old  one,  is  that  a  reafon  for  prohibition  and  reftridtion, 
for  robbery  and  plunder  of  the  landed  intereft,  to  make  good  their  own  loflcs  ? 
And  if  fuch  a  demand  is  good  logic  in  a  manufadhirer's  counting •howfe,  is  thai 
a  reafoa  for  its  being  received  in  a  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  I ! 

One  of  the  moft  curious  enquiries  that  can  be  made  by  a  traveller,  is  to  endca- 

♦  Exports  1757,4,758,0951.    In  1767,  4,27>»462.    In  i777>  3^743»537>-   1«  ^7«7>  Sj*«7>79^' 
Se«  this  fubje£l  fully  examined,  Annmls  of  Jgriculture^  vol.  x«  p.  235^ 
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▼ourtoafcertain  how  much  per  cent,  a  capital  invefted  in  land,  and  in  farmlng- 
ftpcky  will  return  for  cultivation  in  different  countries ;  no  perfon,  according  to 
my  knowledge,  has  attempted  to  explain  this  very  important  but  difficult  problem. 
The  price  of  land,   thfe  intereft  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rates  of  ali 
ibrts  of  products,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  muft  be  calculated  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  in  order  to  annalyfe  this  combination.     I  have  for  many  years  at- 
tempted to  gain  information  on  this  curious  point,  concerning  various  countries. 
If  a  man  in  England  buys  land  rented  at  1 2S.  an  acre,  at  thirty  years  purchafe, 
and  cultivates  it  himfelf,  making  five  rents,  he  will  not  make  more  than  from 
4I  to  5  per  cent,  and  at  mofl  6,  fpeaking  of  general  culture,  and  not  eftimating 
fingular  fpots  or  circumflances,  and  including  the  capital  in vefled  in  both  land  and 
flock.    I  learn,  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  beft  farmer,  and  the  greatefl  cha- 
refter  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circumflances,  which  enable  me  to 
afTert,  with  confidence,  that  money  invefted  on  the  fame  principles,  in  the  middle 
fiatQS  of  North  America,  will  yield  confiderably  more  than  double  the  return  ia 
England,  and  in  many  inftances  the  treble  of  it.     To  compare  France  with  thefc 
two  cafes,  is  very  difficult : — had  the  National  Aflembly  done  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom  what  France  had  a  right  to  expeO:  from  j^reedom,  the  account 
would  have  been  advantageous..     For  buying  at  30  years  purchafe,  ftocking  the  * 
fame  as  in  England,  and  reckoning  produdts  6  per  cent,  lower  in  price 
(about  the  fad),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  from  5!  to  6^  percent. ;  land- 
tax  reckoned  at  3s.  in  the  .pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  to 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  *.    It  is  true,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  would  make 
aa  enormous  difference,  for  when  exchange  is  at  15,  this  ratio  per  cent,  inftead 
of  51  becomes  1 1,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain  :  but  as  that  iipmenfe 
Jiofaf  (50  per  cent.)  on  the  exchange  of  France,  arifcs  from  the  political  flate  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fame  circumftances  which  caufe  it^  would  be  eftimated  at  G> 
much  hazard  and  danger.     But  bring  to  account  the  operations  of  the  National 
AfTembly,  relating  to  the  non-inclofure  of  commons  ^  the  land-tax,  variable  with 
Improvements  (an  article  fufficient  to  ftifle  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  thing) ;  the 
export  of  corn  at  an  end ;  the  tranfport  every  where  impeded ;  and  your  grana« 

•  But  this  land-tax  is  variable^  and  therefore  impoffible  tacftimatc  accurately  j  if  you  remain  no 
lietter  farmers  than  your  French  neighbours,  it  isfo  much  j  but  if  you  improve,  you  an  raifed^  and  tbey 
are  funk ;  all  that  has,  and  can  be  faid  againft  tythes,  bears  with  equal  force  againft  fuch  a  tax.  And 
though  thi»  impoTition  cannot  go  by  the  prefent  law  bcyond4S.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
ftew^by  a  plain  calculation,  that  4s.  in  the  pound,  rijlng  with  improvement^  is  a-tax  impoffible  to  be  borne 
iy  one  who  in^roves ;  and,.confequently,  that  is  a  dired  tax  on  improvement ;  andf  it  is  a  tax  in  die 
very  worft  form,  fince  the  power  to  lay  and  inforce  it,  is  not  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  but 
indic  municipal  government  of  the  parifh.  Your  neighbour,  with  whom  you  may  be  on  ill  tcrms^ 
1m  tile  power  to  tax  you ;  txo  fuch  private  heart-^burnings  and  tyranny  are  found  in  excifcs. 
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tics  burnt  and  plundered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  populace,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
price ;  and,  above  all,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of  manufac-* 
tures,  as  wool,  &c.  and  it  is  fufBciently  clear,  that  America  offers  a  vaftly  more 
eligible  field  for  the  inveftment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does ;  a  proof 
that  the  meafures  of  the  National  Affembly  have  been  ill-judged,  ill-advifed,  and 
unpolitical:  I  had  ferious  thoughts  of  fettling  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  to 
farm  there ;  but  the  two  meafures  adopted,  of  a  variable  land-tax,  and  a  prohibi- 
bition  of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent  as  they  were,  that  I  might 
have  breathed  that  fine  climate,  free  from  the  extortions  of  a  government,  ftupid 
in  this  refpedl  as  that  of  England.  It  is,  however,  plain  enough,  that  America 
is  the  only  country  that  afibrds  an  adequate  profit,  and  in  which  a  man,  who 
calculates  with  intelligence  and  precifion,  can  think  of  invefting  his  capital. 
How  different  would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  AflTembly  conducted 
themfelves  on  principles  diredly  contrary ;  had  they  avoided  all  land-taxes  * ; 
had  they  preferved  the  free  corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  of  export ; 
had  they  been  filent  upon  inclofures ;  and  done  nothing  in  relation  to  raw  ma- 
terials, the  profit  of  inveftments  would  have  been  higher  in  France  than  in 
America,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  and  immenfe  capitals  would  have 
flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe  :  fcarcity  and  famine  would 
not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  equal  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  period. 

♦  To  have  avoided  land-taxes,  might  very  eafily  have  been  made  a  mod  popular  meafure,  in  » 
kingdom  (o  divided  into  little  properties  as  France  is.  No  tax  is  fo  heavy  upon  a  fmall  proprietor  i 
and  the  ceconemiftes  might  have  forefeen  what  has  happened^  that  fuch  little  democratic  owners  would 
not  pay  the  tax  v  but  taxes  on  confumptFon,  laid  «i  In  England^  and  not  in  the  infkmous  methods  of 
the  old  government  of  France,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  light  proportion,  without  knowing 
it ;  but  the  ceconomijiesy  to  be  confiftent  with  their  old  pernicious  doftrines,  took  every  ftep  to  make  all, 
except  land-taxe^,  unpopular  j  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  bread  put  into  their  childrens  mouths*— ^nd,  what  is  worfe,  on  the 
land  which  ought,  but  does  not,  produce  that  bread,  than  to  pay  an  excife  on  tobacco  and  ialt;  better 
to  pay  a  tax  which  is  demanded  equally,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  at 
duty  which,  mingled  with  the  price  of  a  luxury,  is  paid  in  the  eafieft  mode,  and  at  the  moft  convenient 
moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  aeconomijles^  you  hear- of  a  free  corn  trade,  and  free  export  of  every, 
thing,  being  the  recompence  for  a  land-tax  5  but  fee  their  actions  in  power — tbey  impofe  the  burthen,, 
and  forget  the  recompenfe  !. 
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